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EOTAl  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS 

Of  THB 

TBIETT.FOU»Tfi  ANKIVEBSABT  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 
Edd  an  the  2Brd  May,  1857. 
PROFESSOR  WILSON, 

TVmODm  AMD  DIBIOSOB, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL 

WAS  BfiAD  BT  KDWIK  KOBBIS,  ESQ^  THS  8XCBS9ABT 

Ih  the  last  year's  Report  the  Cotmcil  had  the  eatis&otion  of  con- 
gratulating  the  Society  upon  a  large  inorease  in  elections,  showing  a 
&yoarable  contrast  to  the  case  of  several  former  years,  during  which 
there  had  been  a  sucoesaion  of  diminishing  numbers,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  year  1852,  when  the  demand  for  an  entrance  fee  was 
abolished.  In  the  present  year  the  elections  of  Resident  and  Non- 
resident Members  amount  to  the  same  number  as  in  the  last— 21 
the  losses  by  death  have  also  been  the  same — II  ;t  the  retirements  and 

*  JRuident  Members:^!.  John  Rose  Bntlin,  Esq.;  2.  The  Rev.  T.  F. 
Crosse,  D.C.L. ;  3.  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  MJO. ;  4.  John  S.  Law,  Esq. ;  5.  Pro- 
feasor  C.  Mac  Douall,  ILA. ;  6.  M^.-Gen.  MacintOBh ;  7.  R.  P.  Nisbet^Esq., 
M.P. ;  8.  Edwin  Norris,  Esq. ;  9.  Ashness  Remington,  Esq. ;  10^  William 
Spottiswoode,  Esq. ;  11.  CoL  Sir  Justin  Sheil,  K.C.B. ;  12.  T.  J.  Turner,  Esq. ; 
18.  W.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  Esq,;  14.  R.  H.  S.  Vyvyan,  Esq. ;  15.  The  Rer.  H.  0. 
Williams;  16.  MsJ.-Gen.  Sfr  W.  Fenwick  Williams.  Nonresidents^ 
17.  J.  H.  Batten,  Esq. ;  18.  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. ;  19.  Hyder  Jung  Bahadur; 
20.  M.  Nassif  Mallouf ;  21.  Henry  MacFarlane  Norris,  Esq. 

t  1.  The  Earl  Amherst ;  2.  Sur  G.  W.  Anderson,  K.C.B. ;  8.  The  Earl  of 
EUesmere ;  4.  Thomas  Ellis,  Esq. ;  6.  Lt.-Gen.  the  Rt.  Hou.  Lord  Viacount 
Hardinge,  G.C.B. ;  6.  Alexander  Robertson,  Esq. ;  7.  Francis  H.  Robinson, 
Esq.;  8.  J.  R.  Stoop,  Ee^;  9.  Thomas  Weeding,  Esq.  Honorary  and 
Foreign  Members        The  Imam  of  Hiucat;  2.  Baron  Hammer  Porgstall. 
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remoTalfl  firom  ilia  book^  are  more  numerous  tb»u  in  the  Ust  year 
but  this  kf^  arisen,     part  at  least,  &om  the  mpie  strict  observanoe  of 
the  regulation  respecting  Members  who  do  not  pay  their  subscription  ; 
seyeral  names  now  placed  on  the  list  of  defaulters  being  such  as  might 
1  with  equal  propriety  have  been  struck  out  last  year,  and  who  would 

haye  been  so  dealt  with  but  for  a  reluctance  to  enforce  the  rule  too 
stringently. 

Of  the  deceased  Members  our  late  noble  President  demands  especial 
mention Lord  Ellbbmebb  was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  where  he  attained  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  year  1821.  In  the  following  year  he  entered 
Parliament  as  Member  for  Bletchingly  (Godstone).  He  was  then 
entitled  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower,  under  which  appellation  he 
became  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Oounoil  in  1628,  and  soon  after  he  was 
named  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  In  1830,  he  held  the  office  of 
Secretary  at  War  under  the  ministry  of  the  Buke  of  Wellington.  Upon 
succeeding  to  the  Estates  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Egerton,  and  became  known  as  Lord  Francis  ^gerton. 

In  the  year  1839  his  lordship  proceeded  to  the  East  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  He  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  communicated  the  result 
of  his  observations  and  his  feelings  in  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Pilgrimage,** 
which  was  much  admired,  but  was  subsequently  withdrawn  from 
ciroulation. 

When  very  young  he  printed  a  volume  of  poems,  though  for  private 
eiwulation  only.  His  translation  of  Goethe's  Faust,"  accompanied  by 
versioits  of  popular  lyrical  seleotions  from  the  poets  of  Germany,  has 
passed  through  several  editions. 

Lord  Kllesmwre  reoeivad  by  infaeritanoe  the  splendid  oolleotion  of 
pictures  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  placed  them  in  a 
gallery  in  his  town  residenoe,  wfa«e  visiton  vere  liberally  admitted  to 
view  them. 

In  the  year  1849,  Lord  Ellesmere  consented  to  be  put  in  nomination 
as  Presidemt  of  this  Society  for  the  teri^  of  three  years,  to  which  period 
the  office  is  limited  by  its  regulations :  he  was  elected  by  acclamation  ; 
and,  so  Car  as  his  health  perqutted,  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  promoted,  by  his  support  and  infiuenoe^  the  objects  for 

*  Betiremenis  qf  Resident  and  Non-rendent  Membere  t^l.  The  Kev. 
John  Baker;  2  R.  K.  Oust,  Esq.;  8.  Alexander  Guthrie,  Esq.  i  4.  T.  G. 
Houeh,  Esq. ;  6.  W.  H.  C.  Plovden,  Esq. ;  6.  The  Rev.  C.  Pritchard  « 
7  HoDiy  Wnkinwn,  Esq.  Membere  struck  of  the  listt--^.  The  Eev  P. 
Frost:  9.  The  Est.  W.  Keane;  10.  Sir  Hugh  Bose:  U.  Lieut.  Hugh 
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vOadk  H  is  inatiiiiiedL  He  atoo  held  the  office  of  <3udniian  of  the 
Oriental  Translation  Committee  from  the  year  1852.  He  may  be 
regarded,  also,  aa  an  especial  encourager  ef  Oriental  literature  in  its 
ralations  to  comparative  philology,  having  suggested  and  ^uaaisted  the 
translation  and  publication  of  Bopp's  Comparative  Qramnugr,  fron^  the 
Germanj  by  our  colleague,  Professor  Eastwick. 
He  was  elevated  to  the  Peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  EUesmere,  in  184CL 
Lord  Elleamere  wiU  be  favourably  remembered  among  ourselves  by 
the  kindneas  of  hia  manner  and  ready  attention  to  every  gt^ggestio^ 
faade  to  him  which  tended  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Society, 

WiLiJAX  Pitt  Axhsbst,  Lord  Amherst,  was  bom  in  the  year  1773. 
Be  succeeded  to  the  Barony  in  1797,  on  the  decease  of  his  uncle ;  and 
was  created  Earl  Amherst,  and  Viscount  Holmesdale  in  1826. 

In  the  year  1816,  Lord  Amherst  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Pekin,  where  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  humiliating  cere- 
monial of  the  Chinese  Court  prevented  his  having  an  audience  of  the 
Emperor  after  his  arrival  at  Pekin. 

On  his  voyage  home,  the  '^Alceste,'*  which  conveyed  Lord  Amherst^ 
wi^  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Pulo  Leat.  The  vessel  was  destroyed,  but 
several  of  those  on  board,  amongst  whom  was  his  Lordship,  escaped 
in  the  boats  to  Batavia,  then  belonging  to  the  British.  The  other  per- 
sons shipwrecked  were  rescued  by  a  vessel  despatched  from  that  port 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  party. 

In  1823)  Lord  Amherst  went  out  as  Qovemor-Cleneral  to  India ;  and 
although  the  spirit  of  his  administration  was  essentially  peaceable,  he 
was  forced  into  hostilitiea  with  Ava,  the  first  occasion  on  which  that 
kingdom  had  oome  into  actual  collision  with  the  British  Empire  of 
India,  and  of  which  the  consequence  was  the  addition  to  our  pos- 
sessions of  the  province  of  Arracan,  and  territories  on  the  Tenasserim 
Coast.  Another  important  military  event  signalized  his  government ; 
the  successful  siege  of  Bhurtpore  effaced  the  discredit  of  the  former 
Mure  before  that  fortress. 

Jiord  Amherst's  tastes,  however,  were  of  a  more  paoifio  aatuie,  and  on 
his  return  from  India  he  retired  into  privacy,  spending  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  chiefly  at  his  estate  of  Knowle  Park,  where  he  died  in 
hia  8^th  year. 

HuTBT  HABBnei,  the  son  of  a  dergymaa  in  the  North  of  England, 
entered  the  army  as  Ensign  in  the  year  1798.  He  was  a  Lieutenant  in 
1608;  a  Captain  in  1804;  a  Mi^or  in  1809 ;  and  he  passed  through  every 
step  until  he  was  made  Field  Marshal  in  1865.  He  showed  himself  an 
excellent  Soldier  on  all  occasions,  particularly  in  the  embarkation  at 
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Oorunna,  in  January  1809,  and  in  a  still  more  conspicuous  manner  at 
the  sanguinary  conflict  of  Albuera. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  War,  he  acted  as  Deputy  Quarter- 
master Qeneral  of  the  Portuguese  Army.  In  the  campaign  that  closed 
at  Waterloo  he  was  attached  to  the  Prussian  Army,  and  lost  an  arm  at 
the  battle  of  Ligny.  After  peace  was  restored  he  held  several  offices 
with  distinction,  and  in  1844  proceeded  to  India  as  Govemor-(}eneral. 

During  the  four  years  in  which  he  held  the  government  the  Sikh 
War  was  begun  and  finished ;  and  a  large  and  valuable  province  was 
brought  under  British  sway.  For  his  services  in  India  he  was  elevated  to 
the  peerage  as  Viscount  Hardinge.  Lord  Hardiuge  originated  the  policy 
which  since,  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  has  added  the  kingdom  of  Oude  to  the 
Briti^  Crown.  Four  years  after  his  return  from  India  he  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  in  succession  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  this 
post  he  held  during  the  eventful  war  with  Russia. 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Hardinge,  6.C.B.,  wajs  seized  with  sudden 
illness  while  conversing  with  Her  Majesty  at  Aldershot  Camp.  He  died 
a  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  24th  day  of  September  last,  in  the  72nd 
year  of  his  age. 

The  merits  of  Lord  Hardinge  as  a  distinguished  Soldier  belong  to  the 
national  history ;  and  his  public  services  as  Govemor-Generalfof ,  India 
but  slightly  connect  him  with  this  Society.  We  may,  however,  advert  to 
th^  liberal  interest  which  he  took  in  the  diffusion  of  education  amongst 
the  natives,  and  the  encouragement  he  was  ever  ready  to  afford  to  all 
reasonable  projects  for  the  disseminatiou  of  useful  knowledge. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis  was  bom  at  Denbigh  in  the  year  1820.  He  re« 
oeived  the  rudiments  of  education  at  a  school  in  Montgomeryshire ; 
and  learned  the  Latin  and  Hebrew  languages  from  his  &ther,  whose 
pecuniary  means  were  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  more  than  put 
his  son  in  the  way  of  learmng  to  earn  a  subsistence  for  himself  by  trade. 
Mr.  Ellis  was  however  more  inclined  to  literary  pursuits;  and  he  found 
means  to  travel  through  the  continent  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine, 
applying  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  and  his- 
tory. After  a  long  struggle  with  the  difficulties  attendant  on  inadequate 
resources,  Mr.  Ellis  returned  to  London,  and  was  engaged  as  a  corrector 
for  the  press  at  the  Oriental  Printing  Office  of  Messrs.  Bagster,on  an  edition 
of  the  Polyglot  Bible  published  by  those  gentlemen,  and  while  engaged  in 
this  work  he  added  to  his  emolument  by  giving  lessons  in  several  Oriental 
languages.  In  the  year  1851,  Mr.  Ellis  received  an  appointment  at  the 
British  Museum,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  chiefly  .occupied  in 
cataloguing  the  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  Librar}\  His  Oriental  scholarship 
was  shown  in  the  decipherment  and  translation  of  the  Chaldee  inscrip- 
tions upon  some  Babylonian  pateree  brought  from  Mesopotamia  by 
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Mr.  Lftyard.  Fao-Bixniles  of  these  inacriptioiiBy  with  Mr.  Ellis's  trans- 
lations, were  printed  hj  Mr.  Lajard  in  his   Nineveh  and  Babylon.'* 

In  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Ellis's  life,  he  suffered  severely  from  bronchitis. 
His  health  gradually  declined  and  on  the  9th  day  of  December  last,  at  a 
time  when  no  immediate  danger  was  apprehended,  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  chair. 

JoBiPH  voK  HAXHxa  was  bom  at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  in  the  year  1774; 
He  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age  in  Oriental  literature,  and 
before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  he  took  a  share  in  the  publication  of 
a  new  edition  of  Meninski.'  In  1796,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to 
Baron  von  Jenisch,  who  held  a  high  station  in  the  Oriental  section  of  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Ofioe.  At  that  time  he  had  distinguished  himself  by 
the  authorship  of  several  pieces  of  poetry  on  Oriental  subjects,  which 
were  published  in  the  Deutsche  Merkur,"  conducted  by  the  celebrated 
Wieluid.  In  1799,  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  by  the  Austrian 
Government,  to  qualify  himself  for  Oriental  diplomacy,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  had  charge  of  the  Austrian  Consulate  in  Egypt.  When  there, 
he  was  engaged  as  Secretary-Interpreter  to  the  Ihiglish  Expedition 
under  Lord  Hutchinson  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  and  on  the  return  of 
the  expedition  in  1801,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  was  well  received. 
He  was  not  long  afterwards  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Austrian  Legation 
at  Constantinople,  and  in  the  year  1807  he  returned  finally  to  Austria, 
residing  chiefly  in  Vienna,  where  he  rose  to  several  distinguished  offices 
in  connection  with  Eastern  diplomacy. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  projected  the  publication  of  a  work  on 
Eastern  literature  and  sciences,  which  resulted  in  the  valuable  "  Fund- 
gruben  dcs  Orients,"  better  known  by  its  French  title,  "Mines  de 
rOrient,"  of  which  he  was  editor,  and  to  which  he  was  an  industrious 
contributor;  amongst  his  contributions  was  a  very  elaborate  review 
of  the  charges  against  the  Knight  Templars,  the  truth  of  which  he  was 
inclined  to  advocate.  Continuiug  assiduously  to  prosecute  Oriental  lite- 
rature, he  conducted  that  department  of  the  "Vienna  Jahrbiicher,"  to 
which  he  contributed  a  great  number  of  valuable  criticisms,  especially 
of  the  writings  of  English  Orientalists,  whose  merits  his  knowledge  of 
English  enabled  him  to  appreciate.  Among  other  articles,  was  a  copious 
and  valuable  Review,  of  the  "Asiatic  B^searches,"  as  far  as  then 
published. 

After  the  peace  of  1815,  Von  Hammer  recovered  for  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Vienna,  a  great  portion  of  the  MSS.  and  other  treasures 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  French  armies  in  1809. 

In  1831  he  printed,  at  Vienna,  an  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of 
'The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Antoninus,"  with  a  Persian  translation  ;  for 
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this  work  he  wu  presented,  in  1834^  by  the  Shah  of  Pers^  with  th% 
order  of  the  Lion  and  Son. 

In  1S36,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baron  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Hammer  Purgstall,  in  succession  to  his  friend  and  pupil  the  last  Baron 
Purgstally^f  Sehloss  Heinfbld^  upon  whose  death  the  fionily  had  become 
extinct. 

After  the  year  1840,  Baron  Hammer  Purgstall  retired  altogether  from 
public  Hfe,  and  lived  usually  at  his  estates  in  Styria,  where  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  cultivation  of  Oriental  literature. 

Baron  Hammer  Purgstall  ended  his  days  as  he  had  lived— in  the 
midst  of  his  books.  A  letter  from  his  daughter,  the  Baroness  Trenck  von 
Tender,  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,"  gives  a  touching  account 
of  his  last  moments.  Unable  to  remain  in  bed,  he  had  for  the  last 
fortnight  sat  up  in  his  arm  chair,  before  his  library  table,  surrounded 
by  papers ;  and  on  the  very  day  of  his  death  his  daughter  had  been 
oompelled,  by  fear  of  annoying  her  &ther  and  augmenting  his  restless- 
ness, to  put  a  pen  into  his  hand,  with  which  he  traced  some  few  illegible 
words,  almost  in  his  last  moments.  He  died  on  the  23rd  day  of 
November  last,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

A  copy  of  the  concluding  volume  of  his  last  and  perhaps  most 
valuable  work  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Society,  at  its  meeting  on  the 
7th  of  March,  with  a  letter  from  the  author*s  fibmily. 

The  foundation  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna  was 
mainly  due  to  the  influence  and  exertions  of  Baron  Hammer  Purgstall, 
who  was  made  its  President.  The  first  Meetings  of  the  new  Institution 
took  place  in  1847.  The  Baron  took  an  active  share  in  the  Public  Inaugu- 
ration of  the  Academy,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  2nd  February,  1848* 

The  following  works  were  written  by  the  Baron,  but  they  are  far 
from  being  all  the  productions  of  this  indefatigable  and  voluminous 
writer: — 

The  Constitution  and  Administration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  2  vols. 

—Tubingen,  1816. 
History  of  Persian  Rhetoric. — ^Tiibingen,  1818. 
Account  of  his  Journey,  in  1804,  from  Constantinople  to  Broussai 

&c.— Tubingen,  1818. 
History  of  the  Assassins,  from  Eastern  sources.  —  Stuttgart  and 

Tiibingen,  1818. 

Topographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Ck>n8tantinople  and  the 

BosphoruB.  2  vols.— Pesth,  1821, 
Catalogue  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  Books  in  the  Imperial 

Library.— Vienna,  1822. 
History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  10  vols.— Pesth,  1827—1835. 
History  of  Ottoman  Poetry.  4  vols.— Pesth,  1836. 
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AdmidSstntion  of  Landed  Piroperty  onder  the  ELhalifai.--Berliii,  1835. 
Pioture  Gallery  of  Moslem  SovmigDS.    6  toIb.— Darmstadt)  1837-9. 
HiBtorj  of  the  Mongols  in  Russia  (Golden  Horde).  Pesth^  1840. 
History  of  the  Mongols  in  Persia  (Hkhane).    3  Tok.— Darmstadt, 
1848-3. 

The  Litarary  Histoty  of  the  Atabs^  from  its  eommenoement  to  the 
and  of  the  ISth  oentitty  of  the  Hegira.  7  large  vn^-— Vienna, 
18fi0-57.  (This  great  book  was  ditided  into  three  epooha^  of  which 
only  two  afe  oompleted,  up  to  A.H.  650,  AJ>.  1S58.) 

Translations  from  Hafiz.— 1813.  (Penda&.) 
Transitions  from  Motanabbl'-1823.  (Arabic.) 
Translations  from  Bakl— 1825.  (Turkish.) 

The  following  texts  of  Oriental  workt  were  edited  by  Baron  Hammer 
Purgstall:— 

The  Gul  and  Bulbul  of  the  Turkish  Poet  Fasli.— Leipzig  and  Pesth, 
1835. 

The  Golden  Oollar  of  Samachshari ;  Arabic— Vienna,  1835. 

The  Rosenflor  des  (leheimnisses ;  a  didactic  poem  of  Shebisteri  on 

Sufyism.— Pesth,  1838. 
Old  Turkish  poem  on  Falconry  (Hawking)  :  Falknerklee.— Vienna, 

1840. 

The  Imam  or  Muscat  exhibits  one  of  the  rare  examples  of  an 
Oriental  sorereign  obtaining  power  and  prosperity  by  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  retaining  them  for  half  a  century  by  sagacity  and  well-understood 
policy.  The  Imim  succeeded  to  the  Asiatic  portion  of  his  dominions, 
.and  to  the  territory  of  Zanguebar  on  the  African  coast,  at  the  age  of 
seTentee^,  in  the  year  1806.  He  derives  his  title  from  the  town  of 
Muscat,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Oman,  on  the  extreme  eastern 
part  of  Arabia,  and  bordering  on  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Imtoi,  very  early  in  his  reign,  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
the  surest  way  of  governing  his  people  was  to  increase  their  prosperity 
at  home,  and  this  he  effeoted  by  the  oonquests  which  especisJly  belong 
to  peaoe.  He  created  a  small  navy  and  employed  his  ships  chiefly  in 
oommeroe,  in  the  profits  of  whioh  he  himself  participated;  and  he 
diowed  better  judgment  than  some  European  Governments  have  yet 
exhSHted  in  encouraging  fi[>Teign  oommeroe  by  low  duties.  His  aliianoes 
with  England,  France,  and  America  added  much  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
dominions ;  and  the  treaties  made  with  those  powers  were  fidthfnily 
fsaintained.    Bj  a  oovmai&t  wHh  Eii^land^  coadnded  in  189%  he 
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*  abolished  the  exiAenoe  of  the  slave  trade.  He  enooaiaged  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  spices,  and  in  a  long  reign  of  more  than 
half  a  century  he  suffered  none  of  those  changes  which  so  frequently 
chequer  the  fortune  of  Oriental  states. 

The  Imam  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  in  1836, 
and  a  diploma  was  sent  out  to  him  through  the  channel  of  Captain  Gogan, 
a  Member  of  the  Society,  on  his  taking  charge  of  one  of  the  finest  royal 
yachts  as  a  present  from  His  Majesty  William  lY.  to  the  Im&m.  This 
yacht  was  a  graceful  return  for  the  ship  '^Liverpool,"  of  74  guns,  which 
had  been  brought  by  Captain  Cogan  in  the  preceding  year  as  a  present 
to  His  Majesty  from  the  Imlim. 

The  only  gentleman  elected  in  the  past  year  as  an  Honorary  Member 
is  the  Bev.  Robbbt  Caldwell,  LL.D.,  who,  by  his  work  entitled  "  Com- 
parative Grammar  of  the  Dravidian,  or  South-Indian  Family  of  Lan- 
guages," has  thrown  much  light  on  the  literary  languages  of  Southern 
India,  and  investigated  their  relations  to  the  dialects  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  peninsula.  He  has  pointed  out,  in  this  valuable  work, 
some  analogies  which  these  idioms  present  to  that  very  large  class  which 
has  been  caJled  Turanian  ;  and  has  afforded,  within  the  limits  to  which 
he  has  confined  himself^  grounds  for  the  researches  of  those  philologists 
who  are  examining  into  the  relations  which  may  exist  between  these 
wide-spread  languages. 

The  Report  of  last  year  noticed  the  election  of  the  two  Kings  of 
Siam  to  our  class  of  Honorary  Members ;  ornamented  diplomas  were 
accordingly  dispatched  to  their  migesties  in  due  course ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Siam,  by  an  accident  to  the  boat 
to  which  these  documents,  as  well  as  some  presents  from  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment,  were  transshipped,  eveiything  on  board  was  lost.  The 
Council  in  consequence  determined  to  have  two  new  diplomas  pre- 
pared, which  it  may  be  hoped  vrill  reach  their  destination  without 
accident. 

The  printing  of  the  Inscriptions  on  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
Monuments,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  is  steadily 
advancing.  The  "  Annals  of  Sennacherib,"  those  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I., 
the  extensive  historical  tablets  of  Sardanapaius,  and  the  monument  of 
Shamas  Phul  in  the  hieratic  character,  are  printed.  Various  short 
legends  of  the  Biblical  Pul,  the  Nebi  Tunus  inscription  of  Sennacherib, 
that  upon  the  cylinder  of  Keriglissor  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  that  of  Esar  Haddon  from  the  cylinder  in  the  British 
Museum,  collated  with  fragments  in  the  same  collection,  and  the 
inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonit,  are  all  tmoed,  and  seven^ 
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of  themaie  only  waiting  for  trifling  oorreotions  to  be  tiao  printed  oC 
ManymiAUer  monuments  are  in  progress.  The  greats  part  of  the 
Oomparatiye  Alphabets,  Grammars,  and  Yooabularies/'  and  several 
of  the  mythological  lists,  have  been  oopied  from  the  clay  tablets,  and  will 
be  traced  on  the  stone  when  the  monuments  now  in  progress  shall  be 
completed. 

The  transliteration  in  Roman  characters,  and  interlineary  translation, 
by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  will  be  printed  simnltaneoosly  with  the 
or^^inai  inscriptions ;  this  will  be  done  at  Sir  Henry's  own  cost.  A 
freer  Torsion  of  the  same  will  form  part  of  the  Society's  Journal ;  but 
the  hope  held  out  by  the  Ooyemment  of  pecuniary  assistance  in  this 
part  of  the  work  has  not  yet  been  followed  by  any  result. 

When  this  important  work  shall  have  been  completed,  the  Council 
trust  that  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  will  conclude  the  two  volumes  of  the 
Journal  yet  remaining  unfinished — ^that  which  contains  the  Yocabulaiy 
of  the  Ancient  Persian,  and  the  one  comprising  the  Analysis  of  the 
Babylonian  version  of  the  Behistun  monument  of  Darius. 

At  a  recent  Meeting  of  the  Society,  it  was  stated  that  Dr.  Hincks, 
Dr.  Oppert,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  had  indepen- 
dently prepared  versions  of  one  and  the  same  Inscription — that  of 
Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  dated  in  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ ;  each  version 
to  be  sent  sealed  to  this  Society,  in  order  to  be  subsequently  submitted 
to  a  committee,  who  would  compare  the  results  of  the  labours  of  four 
gentlemen,  pursued  without  communication  with  each  other.  The  ver- 
sions of  Dr.  Hincks  and  Dr.  Oppert  were  incomplete ;  the  former 
gentleman  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  the  Inscription  until  the  26tli  of 
April,  too  late  for  going  throagh  the  whole  of  so  long  a  Document ;  and 
I>r.  Oppert  worked  upon  a  copy  made  by  himself  from  an  imperfect 
original,  whereas  the  lithographed  copy  in  the  hands  of  the  other  deci* 
pherers  was  prepared  from  a  collation  ot  four  cylinders. 

The  gentlemen  who  consented  to  meet  on  the  occasion  were,  the 
Yery  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Pauls ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell ;  Mr.  Grote ; 
and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson;  but  before  the  close  of  the  Meeting, 
Dr,  Whewell  was  compelled,  by  a  previous  engagement,  to  leave.  The 
President  of  the  Society,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee,  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  town  previously  to  its  assembling. 

The  seals  affixed  by  the  gentlemen  who  sent  their  versions  were 
broken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  in  the  presence  of  the  Committee, 
who  thereupon  proceeded  to  compare  the  several  versions.  Each  Mem- 
ber taking  a  version  in  his  hand,  the  four  read  successively  out  of  each 
version  the  same  paragraph  of  the  inscription,  section  by  section,  in 
order  more  readil7  to  decide  npon  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 
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.The^  mpm/M  without  ibaking  any  fomml  Re^«M  upon  tiie  mttte^ 
bikt  havo  promilMd  to  fiimiah  suoh  Beport  after  fvurtfaer  ootoudsraliott. 

[The  President  here  stated  to  the  Meeting  that  be  had  been  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  VersionSi  being  engaged  at  Oxford,  but 
that  the  papers  having  been  sent  to  him  on  the  day  before  the  meeting^ 
he  had  found  time  to  go  through  the  versions  of  Sir  H.  RawUnson  and 
Mr.  Talbot,  and  to  compare  them  paragraph  by  paragraph ;  he  had 
also  looked  into  the  translations  of  Dr.  Hinoks  and  Dr.  Oppert^  but 
he  had  not  had  time  to  give  them  the  same  precise  examination.  This 
he  should  do  so  without  dela|r;  in  the  mean  time  he  had  made  himself 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  several  translations  to  be  satisfied 
that  there  was  a  very  dose  agreement  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  characters,  so  that  the  powers  of  the  alphabet,  if  it  might  be  so 
termed,  in  which  the  inscription  is  written,  may  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factorily determined,  whatever  slight  and  unfrequent  modification  may 
be  hereafter  found  necessary.  It  was  somewhat  different  with  respect 
to  the  words,  the  meanings  of  very  many  of  which  were  differently  ex- 
pressed; yet  at  the  same  time,  although  individual  terms  were  variously 
rendered,  there  was  a  remarkable  concurrence  as  to  the  general  mean- 
ing of  each  paragraph,  showing  that  the  translators  were  agreed 
as  to  the  sense  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  words  and  the  construction 
of  the  sentences  ;  upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  him  that  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  vocabulaiy  had  been  determined, 
and  it  might  be  confidently  anticipated  that  the  ability  and  perseverance 
which  had  accomplished  so  much,  would,  eventually  leave  little  to  be 
questioned.] 

The  Libral7  has  receive  aii  fth^a&t  addition  lo  ito  mtattusor^)! 
stores  fh>m  ouir  colleague,  Genehal  Bagnold,  who  has  kindly  piredented 
to  the  Society  tevtftA  Persian  MumtM.  One  of  them,  ii  oopy  of  the 
"Anwari  Soheili,'*  is  distitLguished  by  its  antiquity,  havirig  be«li  written 
in  the  year  996^  (1519  A.i>.)  or  only  ifteeu  yean  after  the  decease  of 
the  author  of  that  celebi^ted  composition. 

Once  only,  during  Hne  past  Session,  an  evokiing  Meetkig  has  been  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  At  thia  Meeting  Dr.  Buiat^  of  Bombay, 
gave  an  interesting  summary  of  the  observations  he  had  made  imme* 
diately  before  his  departure  for  England^  on  the  construction  of  Railways 
leading  from  Bombay  into  the  interior,  and  of  the  intelligent  and  ready 
way  in  which  the  natives  had  laboured  at  the  works,  and  the  valuable 
resiilts  these  poor  peo^e  had  derived  from  their  employment,  as  shown 
in  the  habits  of  order  aad  industry  they  were  aoquiring,  and  in  the 
increaae  of  their  means^    Dr.  Buist^a  Leot«re  was  numeroo^y  attended 
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bj  mmlMn  of  tike  Society  «nd  their  friends,  and  »  good  deal  of  iute« 
leeiiDg  dieoanion  followed  ite  deliveiy. 

The  Oouneil  have  felt  gieai  pleaiim  in  contributing,  in  however 
■Dull  a  degree,  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures,  hj  the 
lean  of  wions  objects  of  interest  in  the  Society's  Museum.  The  articles 
selected  are  chiefly  specimens  of  Oriental  art  and  manufactures^  some  of 
them  of  considerable  rarity;  and  the  Council  trust  that  they  may  afford 
instruction  as  well  as  gratification  to  the  numeious  visitorB  which  the 
Szhibition  is  so  calculated  to  attract 

The  Oriental  Transition  Committee  have  recently  patroniaed  (by 
sabseribing  for  a  certain  number  of  copies)  an  interesting  work,  entitled 
— *  Mtaioires  sur  lee  Contr^es  Oocidentales,  traduits  du  Sanscrit  en 
Ghinoi%en  Tan  648  par  Hiouen  Thsang,  et  du  Chinois  en  Francais  par 
M.  Stanislas  Julien.*'  The  first  volume  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains 
a  valuable  map  of  India  and  Central  Asia,  with  the  names  of  the  various 
countries  as  they  existed  in  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
the  routes  taken  by  Hiouen  Thsang  in  his  travels. 

The  Committee  have  also  agreed  to  subscribe  for  copies  of  a 
translation  into  French,  by  Professeur  Dulaurier,  of  the  Armenian 
Chronicles  of  Matthieu  d'Bddsse,  continue  par  Qr^oire  le  prtoe." 
This  volume  will  form  one  of  the  series  comprised  in  the  projected 
collection  announced  as  the  ''BibUothdque  Historique  Arm^nienne," 
and  will  probably  be  published  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  seventh  and  last  volume  of  the  ''Bibliographical  Lexicon"  of 
Ha4ji  Kbalfii  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  learned  transhitor  and  editor. 
Professor  Q.  FlQgel,  promises  that  it  shall,  if  possible,  issue  from  the 
press  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Committee.  The  delay  which  has  retarded  its  appearance  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  hiborious  preparation  of  supplementary  matter  and 
copious  indexes. 

The  transktor  of  the  '^Kit&b  al  Tamini"  reports  that,  notwith- 
standing his  exertions,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  complete  his  labours 
on  those  works,  but  that  he  hopes  to  finish  them  by  the  end  of  the 
present  year. 

AUDITORS'  REPORT. 
The  following  Report  of  the  Auditors  was  read  by  Abthvb  Ash* 
miL,  Esq.  : — 

^  The  Auditors,  after  carefully  examining  the  accounts  of  receipts 
and  payments  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1856,  and  comparing  the 
payments  with  the  vouchers,  have  much  satisfaction  in  finding  the  out- 
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turn  of  the  peouniary  tranflactions  of  the  year  more  fiiTonrable  than  it 
has  been  for  a  considerable  time  past,  and  more  bo  than  had  been 
estimated  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  twelvemonth,  the  actual  balance 
at  the  dose  of  the  year's  account  being  £214  9«.  Id.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  a  considerable  accession  of  new  Members,  and  partly  to  some 
anticipated  expenses  not  having  been  inouired ;  also  to  an  increased  sale 
of  the  Society's  publications. 

''Out  of  the  above  balance  the  sum  of  £142  18$,  Id.  being  the 
remainder  of  the  Government  Grant  made,  in  1851-2,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Bawlinson  papers,  remains  to  be  applied  to  those  pur- 
poses, as  the  sum  of  £29  only  was  found  chargeable  to  that  grant  on 
account  of  Part  2  of  Vol.  15  of  the  Society's  Journal,  published  in  1856. 
The  materials  for  additional  Assyrian  parts,  in  completion  of  the 
unfinished  volumes,  11  and  14,  are  not  yet  ready  for  printing.  The  net 
balance  of  the  Society's  own  cash  at  the  close  of  1856  was  £71  lU. 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  balance  at  the  close  of  the 
current  year  will  be  still  more  favourable  than  at  the  end  of  1856. 

"  JUSTIN  SHELL  )  Auditors  on  the  part 

"  ARTHUR  ASHPITEL,  F.S.A. )  of  the  Society. 

«  J.  W.  BOSANQUET,  Auditor  on  the  part  of  the  Council. 

"  5,  New  Burlington  Street, 
"  May  9, 1857." 

J.  W.  Rbdhousb,  Esq.,  proposed  the  following  resolution  :— 
"  That  the  Report  of  the  Council  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
and  the  Financial  Report  of  the  Auditors,  which  have  been  now  read, 
be  adopted  and  priated ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
returned  to  the  Auditors  for  their  careful  examination  of  the  Society's 
accounts." 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  R.  Huntbe,  Esq.,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 


Sir  Henby  Rawlinson  moved  the  following  vote,  which  was 
seconded  by  Edwaed  Thomas,  Esq.,  put  to  the  meeting  by  Colonel 
Stkes,  and  carried  unanimously : — 

"That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  are  eminently  due  to 
PaoPEssoR  Wilson,  the  President  and  Director  of  the  Society,  for  his 
unremitting  exertions  tending  in  every  wa^  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Society," 
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Professor  Wilson  briefly  addressed  the  meeting  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  vote  passed  in  his  &your. 

It  was  then  moved  hy  Johv  Algkr,  Esq. : 

''That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  the  Vice-Presidents 
and  members  of  the  Council  for  their  zealous  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  Society." 

Gevsral  I>b  la  Mottx  seconded  thu  Motion,  which  was  put  to  the 
vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

Arthur  Ashpitxl,  Esq.,  moved,  and  the  BeY.  Jakbs  Rbtkolds 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Librarian 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

BiOHARD  CiiARKl,  Esq.,  returned  thanks. 

Scrutineers  having  been  appointed,  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  choose 
the  Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  forthcoming  year. 
The  following  list  was  announced  as  the  result  of  the  ballot : 
BicHARD  Clarke,  Esq.,  Treamrer;  Edwin  Norris,  Esq.,  Seerdary; 
John  Shakespear,  Esq., XtSmruin ;  Council:  Arthur  Ashpitel,  Esq.; 
N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. ;  W.  B.  Bayley,  Esq. ;  Sir  Proby  T.  Cautley, 
K.C.B. ;  Sir  Thomas  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  W.  J.  Eastwick,  Esq. ; 
Samuel  Qregson,  Esq.,  M.P.;  The  Bight  Honourable  Holt  Mackenzie; 
John  Marshman,  Esq. ;  0.  I>e.  B.  Priaulx,  Esq.;  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq. ; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.;  Colonel  Sir  Justin 
Shell,  K.C3. ;  Edward  Thomas,  Esq.;  J.  P.  Willoughby,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNIVEESARY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 
HeU  on  the  16th  May,  1858. 
PROFESSOR  WILSON, 

PBS8IDB1CT  AN]>  DI&SOTOB, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


THE  FOLLOWINQ  BBPOET  OP  THE  COUNCIL 

WAS  BEA.I>  BT  THB  PBBSIDEKT :  

The  condition  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  not  undergone,  during 
the  past  year,  any  material  alteration.  The  numher  of  retirements  has 
been  6 ;  that  of  deaths,  II,  inclusive  of  2  Foreign  Members ;  the  total 
diminution,  17.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  Elections  is  II, — 
leaving  a  falling  off  of  6  Members.  The  number  of  Elections,  it  is  true, 
is  considerably  fewer  than  that  of  the  two  preceding  years,  in  each  of 
which  it  was  21 ;  but  it  exceeds  that  of  1855,  in  which  year  the  elec- 
tions were  no  more  than  eight.  That  there  should  have  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  last  year  is  no  more  than  was  to  have  been  expected  irom 
the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  the  distress  and  alarm  which  they  have 
so  widely  occasioned.  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  Elections, 
Retirements,  and  Deaths  for  1857-8  : — 

JEUctiofu  of  BmdefU  and  NonrRuident  Members  : 


1.  Henry  Brereton,  Esq. 

2.  Colonel  J.  T.  Bush 

3.  C.  H.  Dickson,  Esq. 

4.  Cyril  0.  Qraham,  Esq. 

5.  H.  W.  Hammond,  Esq. 
Captain  F.  Hughea 


7.  A.  S.  Le  Messurier,  Esq. 

8i  Charles  MacFarlane,  Esq.  jun. 

9.  Sir  Charles  Nicholson 

10.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Robinson 

11.  The  Rev.  R.  E.  Tyrwhitt 
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RetirmtnU: 


1.  The  Rev.  J.  Cape 

2.  The  Rev.  E.  P.  Lewis 

3.  Lieut-Colonel  J.  Oliphant 


4.  J.  F.  M.  Reid,  Esq. 

5.  A.  Remington,  Esq. 

6.  S.  R.  Solly,  Esq. 


Deaths  of  RuiderU  and  Nm-BetiderU  Meviibers: 


1.  Major-Qeneral  Bagnold  6.  E.  J.  Remington,  Esq. 

2.  Henry  Brereton,  Esq.  7.  Dr.  John  Forbes  Royle 

3.  J.  R.  Colvin,  Esq.  8.  R.  H.  Solly,  Esq. 

4.  Captain  Fletcher  Hayes  9.  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  Bart. 

5.  John  Hodgson,  Esq. 


Deaths  of  Foreign  Menihers: 


1.  The  Hon.  Louis  MacLane       |     2.  General  Count  de  Ventura 

Although  we  have  to  regret,  among  the  casualties,  the  loss  of  several 
distinguished  members  of  the  Indian  service,  who  were  zealous  friends 
of  the  Society,  and  although  some  of  them,  as  Mr.  John  Colvin  and 
Captain  Fletcher  Hayes,  added  to  their  public  merits  that  of  more  than 
ordinary  conversancy  with  the  languages  of  the  East,  their  official  func- 
tions left  them  little  leisure  to  devote  any  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
Oriental  literature,  or  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this,  or  any 
other  Asiatic  Society.  Mr.  Colviu's  life,  prematurely  shortened,  no 
doubt,  by  the  heavy  responsibility  and  anxieties  of  his  position,  would, 
in  all  probability,  had  it  been  spared,  still  been  engrossed  by  the  duties 
of  public  life.  But  much  was  to  have  been  expected  from  Captain 
Hayes,  who,  besides  highly  respectable  classical  attainments,  in  which  he 
had  taken  a  degree  at  Oxford,  whilst  studying  in  the  University  during 
a  period  in  which  he  was  in  England  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  was 
a  promising  Arabic  and  Persian  scholar ;  and  had  collected  a  valuable 
library  of  Manuscripts,  of  which  he  would,  no  doubt,  when  opportunity 
permitted,  have  made  a  judicious  and  advantageous  use.  His  library 
shared  the  flEite  of  his  other  property,  which  was  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

There  is  one  name  in  the  list  of  deaths  which  the  Sodeiy  could  have 
little  anticipated,  and  cannot  advert  to  without  paying  something  more 
than  a  passing  tribute  of  regret : — Dr.  John  Fobbbs  Rovlb,  from  the 
time  of  his  return  to  England,  was  a  zealous  and  active  Member  of  the 
Society,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Society,  founded  at  his  suggestion,  and  introduced  by  the  Right 
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Honourable  Holt  Mackenzie,  in  a  jmper  based  avowedly  up6n  communis 
eation  with  Dr.  Royle,  as  well  as  by  an  elaborate  and  valuable  memoir 
by  himself,  for  the  investigation  and  development  of  the  commercial 
resources  of  India,  especially  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  oil  sleds, 
tobacoo,  tea,  and  cotton.  This  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, instituted  in  1836,  no  doubt  suggested  to  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  the  advantage  of  adopting  arrangements  for  a 
similar  object ;  and  the  services  of  Dr.  Royle  being  placed  in  requisition 
by  them,  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  Committee,  and  an  end  was  put  to 
its  labours.  Dr.  Royle,  however,  still  continued  his  communications  to 
the  Society  in  the  form  of  memoirs  and  lectures  ;  whilst  he  discharged 
his  official  duties  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences,— one  of  which 
is  the  formation  of  the  Museum  recently  opened  at  the  East  India 
House,  where  specimens  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  natives  of 
India  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  natural  products,  the  appUca- 
tion  of  which  to  art  and  manufacture  is'  likely  to  prove  of  the  greatest 
value  and  importance.  We  are  enabled  to  add  a  further  specification 
of  Dr.  Royle's  claims  to  the  grateful  recoUection  of  the  Society  from  the 
eomxnnnication  of  a  friend  and  colleague  : — 

John  Forbes  Royle  was  the  only  son  of  William  Henry  Royle, 
Captain  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  who  died  in  1803,  at 
the  age  of  forty,  having  served  23  years.  The  subject  of  this  memour 
was  bom  at  Cawnpore,  and  he  received  his  early  education  under  Dr. 
Sangster  of  Haddington.  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  High  School 
in  Edinburgh.  Though  intended  for  the  army,  while  waitmg  for  aa 
appointment  at  Addiscombe  he  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson.  Induced  by  his  love  of  science,  he  continued  in  the  medical 
profession,  instead  of  accepting  a  military  appointment,  and  acquired, 
under  his  preceptor,  that  taste  for  botany  in  which  he  was  fin^y  so 
eminent.  In  1818  he  became  assistant-surgeon  on  the  Bengal  Estab- 
lishment to  His  Majesty's  17th  and  87th  Regiments,  and  also  to  the 
Company's  Native  Artillery,  Cavab7,  and  Infantry. 

In  1823,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Medical  Station  at  Saharunpur, 
to  which  was  added  the  superintendence  of  the  Company's  Botanic 
Garden  at  that  pkce,  where  he  formed  collections  of  native  producte 
(whii5h  afterwards  obtained  the  prize  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851),  and 
the  botanical  collection  which  formed  the  baas  of  his  large  work  on  the 
botany  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  After  a  laborious  research  Mr 
Boyle  succeeded  in  producing  senna,  rhubarb,  oU  of  turpentine,  extract 
of  henbane,  and  other  substances  of  pubUc  utiHty,  capable  of  competing 
with  the  best  articles  of  the  kind  sent  from  England.  AU  were  pro- 
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nounoed  to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  some  of  them  now  form  the 
subject  of  an  extensive  commerce.  During  this  time  he  arrived  at  con- 
clusions, then  considered  visionary,  but  which  have  since  resulted  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  Himalaya. 

In  consequence  of  a  petty  insurrection  in  the  Punjab,  Dr.  Boyle, 
with  several  others,  volunteered  in  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  Fort 
of  Koonja,  for  which  service  they  received  the  thanks  of  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

For  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  public  the  results  of  his  Indian 
researches,  Dr.  Royle  returned  to  England  in  1831,  bringing  with  him 
his  numerous  collections.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of  Munich  ;  and,  on 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Paris,  he  became  a  successful  candidate  for  the 
Professorship  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  King's  College, 
London.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Royle  furnished  a  series  of  articles  to 
the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia and  in  1837,  he  published  an  ''Essay  on  the 
Antiquity  of  Hindu  Medicine,"  the  basis  of  which  was  formed  by  an 
Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  at  King's  College ;  and  which  brought, 
for  the  first  time,  before  the  public  the  fact  of  the  very  early  importation 
from  India  into  Europe  of  a  variety  of  natural  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. In  1839  were  published  l-r.  Royle's  ''Illustrations  of  the  Botany 
and  Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,"  in  two  very 
handsome  folio  volumes, — a  work  that  at  once  placed  him  in  a  high 
position  amongst  the  cultivators  of  natural  science  in  Europe.  The 
second  volume  consists  of  drawings,  chiefly  botanical,  made  from  beauti- 
ful delineations  by  the  native  artists  attached  to  the  Botanical  Qarden 
at  Sabaranpur.  These  were  followed,  in  1840,'  by  an  "  Essay  on  the 
Productive  Resources  of  India." 

In  1844,  being  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  King's  College, 
he  was  requested  to  publish  his  Introductory  Lecture  on  Medical 
Education;"  and,  in  1846,  a  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics," intended  for  the  students  of  the  College.  He  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  reforms  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  founding  the 
Philosophical  Club.  In  1847,  Dr.  Royle  published  a  work  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Cotton  in  India,  and  elsewhere ;  and  on  its  commercial 
results.  He  was  amongst  the  first  consulted  on  the  project  of  the 
Qreat  Exhibition  of  1851.  Being  in  charge  of  the  correspondence 
relative  to  the  natural  products  of  India,  he  furnished  a  communication 
on  the  subject,  published  in  the  Appendix,  No.  3,  of  the  Preliminary' 
Report,  which,  with  his  lists  and  instructions,  were  immediately  sent  to 
India,  two  months  before  the  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  in  this  country. 
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He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Local  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition 
for  the  city  of  London,  and  was  requested  to  organise  and  arrange  the 
department  of  raw  products,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment of  the  Exhibition.  His  time  was  now  occupied  by  the  botanical 
articles  in  Dr.  Kitto*s  "Cyclopssdia  of  Biblical  Literature,"  as  well 
as  by  yarious  notices  and  lectures,  amongst  which  were  two  on  the 
Results  of  the  Great  Exhibition,"  and  a  lecture  on  Indian  Products 
known  to  the  Ancients."  Another  lecture  on  the  same  subject,  printed 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  on  "Indian  Fibres,''  was  afterwards 
expanded  into  a  larger  work  on  the  "Fibrous  Plants  of  India,"  pub- 
lished in  1855.  In  the  same  year  he  had  the  arrangement  and  super- 
intendence of  the  Oriental  Collection  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Paris, 
where  he  reoeiTod,  for  his  works  and  papers,  "  la  grande  m^daille  d*hon- 
near;"  and,  in  recognition  of  these,  and  his  public  services  in  relation 
to  the  Exhibition,  the  decoration  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
was  conferred  upon  him. 

In  1856,  the  immense  increase  of  duties  at  the  India  House  com- 
pelled Dr.  Royle  to  resign  his  Professorship  at  King's  College,  which  he 
had  held  during  19  years.  In  the  spring  of  1857,  he  was  invited  to 
undertake  the  superintendence  and  arrangement  of  the  Indian  collec- 
tion in  the  Exhibition  of  Art-Treasures  at  Manchester. 

Dr.  Royle  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  revival  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Horticultural  Society,  during  the  last  two  years ;  and  to 
his  exertions  entirely  is  the  public  indebted  for  the  collection  and 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the  new  Museum 
now  open  at  the  Lidia  House. 

Dr.  Royle  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal,  LinniBan,  Geological,  and  Hor- 
ticultural Societies ;  and  a  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta, 
as  of  Great  Britain.  Besides  the  pages  of  our  own  Journal,  he  was  an 
occasional  contributor  to  those  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnssan 
and  Horticultural  Societies.  He  died  in  January  last 

It  is  in  contemplation  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  place  Dr.  Royle's 
host  in  the  New  Museum  recently  opened. 

The  Council  regret  to  state  that  the  communications  to  the  Society 
on  subjects  of  Oriental  literature,  science,  topography,  ethnology,  and 
similar  topics  have  been  but  rare :  and  the  Journal  has,  consequently, 
made  but  little  progress.  No  number  has  to  be  laid  on  the  table  for 
the  past  year.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  the  communications  made  to 
other  Societies  of  matters  relating  to  India ;  and  although,  as  observed 
by  our  late  President,  it  signifies  not  by  what  channel  information  is 
conveyed  to  the  public,  this  applies  to  the  public,  and  not  to  the 
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Sooiety,  in  the  pages  of  whose  Journal  it  would  be  most  appropriate 
to  insert  all  such  oommunioations.  Another  reason  might  be  supposed 
to  be  the  exhaustion  of  the  topic  after  nearly  a  century  of  research. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  and  even  in  Sanskrit  literature 
there  is  much  untrodden  ground ;  wliilst  much  remains  for  investi- 
gation in  the  literature  of  the  Mohammedans^  and  in  the  languages 
of  the  further  East,  the  Archipelago,  Siam,  Ava,  China,  and  the  various 
tribes  of  Asiatic  Russia,— the  publications  of  other  Asiatic  Societies  shew 
no  dearth  of  materials.  The  "  Journal  Asiatique  "  proceeds  with  a  regu- 
larity unremitted  by  37  years  of  exertion.  The  ''Zeitschrift"  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society  is  equally  regular  and  abundant  in 
interesting  matter ;  and  the  American  Oriental  Society  has  published 
five  highly  respectable  volumes,  and  has  a  sixth  in  contemplation.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  any  deficiency  of  materials  to  which  we  are  to  ascribe 
the  paucity  of  our  literary  contributions,  but  to  the  absence  or  the  in- 
difference of  those  who  might  supply  the  Society  with  useful  information^ 
to  be  circulated  by  its  Journal. 

The  Society  has  been  indebted,  during  the  season,  to  three  of  its 
members  for  evening  lectures :  one  by  Dr.  Latham,  on  the  Asiatic 
Elements  of  the  Ugrian  ^Sythology,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Finn 
poem,  the  Ealevala ;  one  by  Dr.  Barth,  on  the  tribes  of  Northern  Africa, 
their  relation  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  peculiar  alphabet  in  use 
among  them  ;  and  the  other,  by  Cyril  C.  Graham,  Esq.,  on  the  ethnology 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  These  lectures  were 
well  attended. 

No  progress  has  been  made,  in  the  Society's  Journal  during  the 
past  year,  in  the  illustration  or  translation  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions. 
Of  the  texts  in  the  course  of  publication  by  the  Government,  through 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Siv  Henry  RawBhson,  forty  sheefca  haare  been  printed,  and  ten  more,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  completed  within  two  months,  when  the  whole  will 
be  bound  in  a  volume,  and  published.  Those  printed  comprise  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Kings,  the  earliest  of 
which  is  that  of  Tiglath  Pileser  the  First,  dated  about  1150  B.C., 
translations  of  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  comparison,  of  which 
the  result  has  been  published  by  the  Society.  The  latest  is  that  of 
NabonidvM.  Inscriptions  on  several  bricks  of  more  ancient  monarchs 
will  be  published  with  those  already  mentioned.  When  completed 
and  translated,  the  Society  hope  to  be  enabled  to  lay  before  the  public 
the  general  purport  of  the  documents,  and  the  philological  and  his- 
torical results  which  they  are  calculated  to  establish. 
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Tlie  Council  has  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
alteration  reqaired  bj  the  rules  of  the  Society  in  its  officers.  The 
period  for  which  the  Presideutship  is  held  expires  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  the  meeting  will  haye,  therefore,  to  elect  a  saccessor. 
The  following  gentlemen,  also,  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Council : — 

Wm.  B.  Bayley,  Esq. 

Sir  Proby  T.  Cautley,  K.C3. 

Sir  Thomas  £.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Csmond  De  Beauvoir  Priaulx  Esq. 

J.  W.  WiUoughby,  Esq.,  M.P. 

In  whose  places  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  the  following 

J.  W.  Bosanquet,  Esq. 

lieut.-General  Brigga,  F.R.S. 

Colonel  G.  Everest,  F.BJ3. 

James  Fergusson,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Strangford. 

In  February  last,  the  Council  had  before  it  a  letter  from  the  Bey. 
J.  Edkins,  of  Shanghai,  announcing  the  formation  of  a  new  Literary 
and  Scientific  Association  at  that  place,  and  expressing,  on  the  part  of 
its  members,  a  desire  to  be  affiliated  to  this  Society  under  the  appella- 
tion of  The  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society."  Mr. 
Edkins's  communication  was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Shanghai  Society,  and  the  names  of  its  officers  ;  and 
a  minute  was  passed  by  the  Council,  to  the  effect  that  the  proposition 
be  recommended  to  the  members  for  their  adoption  at  the  present 
anniversary  meeting.  A  resolution  for  the  formal  admission  of  the 
Shanghai  Society  as  a  branch  of  this  Institution,  will  therefore  be 
submitted  to  you. 

The  Oriental  Translation  Committee  are  about  to  issue  to  their 
subscribers  copies  of  a  work  recently  patronised  by  them,  entitled 
"  Chronique  de  Matthieu  d'Edesse,  avec  la  continuation  par  Gr^goire 
le  Pr^tre,  &c."  This  work  forms  a  portion  of  the  Biblioth^ue 
Armenienne,"  no#  in  the  course  of  publication  and  translation  by 
Professor  Buknrier,  of  Paris. 

The  translation  of  the  Kitab  at  J  amini yhj  the  Rev.  James  Reynolds, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  is  now  in  the  press.  This  translation 
is  made  from  a  Persian  version  of  the  celebrated  Arabic  work  of 
Al-Utbi,  and  comprises  historical  memoirs  of  Sabaktagin,  and  Mahmud 
of  Ghaani,  founders  of  the  Ghaniavide  dynasty,  and  early  conquerors  of 
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Hindosfcan.  It  includes  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Sabaktagin,  and  the 
most  important  portion  of  that  of  Mahmud.  The  book  was  written 
by  a  courtier  in  the  service  of  these  Princes,  and  was  translated  into 
Persian  about  A.D.  1186. 

The  concluding  yolume  of  Hi^i  Ehalfa's  Lexicon  will  be  published 
during  the  present  year. 

AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Society  was  then  read  by  J.  0.  Mabshm av,  Bs<i. : — 

''The  Auditors  have  diligently  examined  the  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1857,  and  have 
compared  each  item  of  payment  with  the  vouchers.  They  regret  to 
observe  that  the  financial  result  of  the  year  is  not  so  flattering  as  that 
of  the  preceding  twelvemonths ;  the  total  receipts  of  1856  having 
been  £105'S  9s,  lld^  and  of  1857,  £S62  128,  Sd,  This  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, partly  to  the  diminution  of  members,  and  partly  to  the  difference 
of  ''Compositions  of  Subscriptions,'*  which,  in  1856,  amounted  to 
£126,  and,  in  the  past  year,  to  £36  15«.  ;  as,  also,  to  a  smaller  amount 
of  arrears  received,  which,  in  1857,  only  reached  £15  I5s,,  while  it 
amounted  to  £68  5^  in  the  preceding  year.  But  as  the  expenditure 
in  the  past  year  has  been  less  by  £71  lis,  8d,  than  that  of  1856,  the 
balance  in  the  Banker's  hands  is  still  £212  4f.  4d., — less  by  only  £2  4c  9dL 
than  that  of  the  31st  of  December,  1856. 

"Of  this  balance,  however,  the  sum  of  £142  18«.  Id.  belongs  to  the 
fund  created  by  the  Gbvemment  grant  for  the  publication  of  the 
Bawlinson  papers,  and  which  must  be  reserved  to  meet  the  expense 
connected  with  that  particular  object.  The  sum  in  hand  available  for 
the  general  disbursements  of  the  Society  amounted,  therefore,  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  year  to  £69  6s,  3d, 

"  The  Auditors  are  happy  to  be  able  to  observe,  after  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Society,  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  a  larger  balance  at  the  close  of  the  present  year 
in  the  Bankers'  hands. 

"  J.  W.  BOSANQUET 1  Auditors  on  the  part 
"  JAS.  FERGUSSON  i     of  the  Society. 

"JOHN  0.  MARSHMAN,  Auditor  on  the  part  of  the  OounciL 

"  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  House, 
"6,  New  Burlington-«treet, 
"8th  May,  1858." 
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When  the  reading  of  the  Reports  was  concluded,  the  following 
resolution  Wia  proposed  hj  Rt.  HuKtBB,  Esq.,  seconded  by  M%jor- 
General  Ludlow,  and  carried  unanimously : — 

"That  the  Report  of  the  Council,  and  that  of  the  Auditors,  he 
receiTed  and  printed ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  voted 
to  the  Auditors  for  their  oarefiil  investigation  of  the  Accounts  of  the 
Society." 

J.  C.  MARSHVAir,  Esq.,  on  the  part  of  the  Auditors,  returned  thanks 
for  the  vote  passed ;  and  said  that  the  labours  of  the  Auditors  had  been 
greatly  simplified  by  the  very  lucid  manner  in  which  the  Accounts  of 
the  Society  were  kept,  and  the  vouchers  presented. 

The  President  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Meeting  an  application 
which  had  been  made  to  the  Council  by  the  recently-formed  Literary 
and  Scientific  Society  at  Shanghai,  to  be  incorporated  as  a  Branch  of 
this  Society.  Li  recommending  the  Meeting  to  give  due  effect  to  this 
request  of  the  new  Association,  the  President  observed  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Shanghai  Society  was  the  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  to  whom  this 
Society  was  indebted  for  some  interesting  communications  on  the 
subject  of  ancient  Buddhist  books  from  India,  brought  to  China  many 
ages  ago,  and  translated  into  Chinese. 

The  proposition  was  agreed  to  by  the  meeting,  nem,  can, 
J.  C.  Mabshmait,  Esq.,  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 
"  That  this  Meeting  record  its  grateful  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
services  of  Professor  Wilson,  who  is  now  about  to  relinquish  the 
Presidentship  of  the  Society." — Mr.  Marshman  remarked  that  he  was 
certain  he  need  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  eminent  services  which 
Professor  Wilson  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Oriental  literature.  It 
was,  he  believed,  fifty  years  since  he  first  set  foot  in  India,  and  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  he  had  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  assiduity 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  Sanscrit  classics,  and  his  exertions  had  been 
rewarded  with  such  success  as  to  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
Orientalists,  and  upon  a  level  with  the  great  names  of  Jones  and  Cole- 
brook.  On  his  return  to  England,  now  twenty-five  years  since,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  did  not  relinquish  his  partiality  for  Oriental  studies,  but 
still  continued  to  pursue  them  with  unabated  ardour,  of  which  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  was  presented  by  the  contributions  with 
which  he  had  enriched  the  Journal  of  this  Society.  Mr.  Marshman 
believed  that  no  small  share  of  the  repute  in  which  this  Society  was 
held,  both  in  England  and  in  Europe,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  labours 
and  renown  of  the  President  they  were  now  to  lose,  and  he  trusted  that 
whenever  the  chair  should  be  again  vacant,  they  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  him  back  to  it. 
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The  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Maeshmak,  was  seconded  by 
OsxoKD  De  Bbauvoir  Peiaulx,  Esq.,  and  carried  unanimoClsly. 

Professor  Wilsok,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  passed  in  his  favour, 
expressed  the  obligations  which  he  felt  on  this  occasion— as  on  former 
occasions — for  the  kind  support  and  encouragement  he  had  always 
received  from  the  Society,— which  had  increased  his  zeal,  and  had 
furnished  to  him  an  additional  inducement  to  continue  in  this  country 
the  same  line  of  study  he  had  commenced  in  India.  He  regretted  that 
his  communications  to  the  Society  had  not  been  so  frequent  of  late  as 
he  could  have  wished,  but  he  must  plead— as  they  all  could  do— that  he 
was  not  so  young  as  he  was  ;  and  he  certainly  was  not  so  capable  of 
exertion.  He  feared  he  could  hardly  look  forward,  now,  to  a  period  of 
three  years  for  the  resumption  of  the  office  he  was  quitting.  Moreover, 
his  defect  of  hearing  somewhat  incapacitated  him  from  properly  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  the  office.  He  assured  the  meeting  that,  neverthe- 
less, he  should  always  be  ready  and  willing  to  aiford  whatever  services 
he  could  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  body. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Parry,  seconded  by  J.  S.  Law,  Esq., 
and  carried  nem,  <?<>».:— 

**  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  tendered  to  the  Vice- 
Presidents  and  Council  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Society  during  the  past  year." 

Mr.  Marshxak  returned  thanks  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  and 
observed  that  their  labours  in  the  past  year  had  not  been  as  heavy  as 
they  could  have  wished.  He  remarked  that  if  the  ardour  which  was 
once  felt  in  the  pursuit  of  Oriental  literature,  and  which  was  exhibited 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  could  be  revived,  the  Society's  publications 
would  not  present  so  un&vourable  a  contrast  to  the  Journals  of  kindred 
Societies  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  to  which  the  Report  of  the 
past  year  had  adverted  with  so  much  regret. 

Lord  Viscount  Stranqford  moved  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Tyrwhitt,  and  carried  unani- 
mously : — 

''That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  returned  to  the  Treasurer, 
Secretary,  and  Librarian,  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices." 
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Mr.  NoBRis,  the  Secretary,  said  that,  in  the  absenoe  of  the  Treasurer, 
who  was  away  in  consequence  of  a  domestic  affliction ;  and  of  the 
Librarian,  who  was  now  residing  in  the  country,  he  was  desirous  of 
expressing,  in  their  names  and  his  own,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  vote 
passed  in  their  favour. 

J.  W.  Ptcboft,  Esq.,  having  been  appointed  Scrutineer,  the  Meeting 
proceeded  to  elect  Members  to  fill  the  vacant  offices  of  the  Society,  and 
for  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  yeaf  . 

The  result  of  the  ballot  was  declared  as  follows : — 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  MJ^.,  President.  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Henry 
C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  Vice  President ;  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
Director;  R.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Trectmrer;  Edwin  Norris,  Esq.,  Secretary; 
John  Shakespear,  Esq.,  Librarian, 

Cknincil:  A.  Ashpitel,  Esq.;  N.  B.  E.  BaiUie,  Esq.;  J.  W.  Bosanquet, 
Esq.;  Lieut.-General  Briggs ;  W.  J.  Eastwiok,  Esq. ;  Colonel  G.  Everest ; 
James  Fergusson,  Esq.;  Samuel  Gregson,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Right  Hon. 
Holt  Mackenzie;  John  C.  Marshman,  Esq.;  Henry  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.; 
Colonel  Sir  Justin  Shell,  K.C.B.;  Lord  Viscount  Strangford;  Edward 
Thomas,  Esq.,  and  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

or  TRB 

THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Rdd  on  tJ^  \4th  May,  1869, 
COLONEL  SYKES,  M.P., 

PRESIDENT, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Afteb  the  presentation  of  some  donations  to  the  Library,  and  the 
election  of  £.  S.  Poole,  Esq.,  as  a  Resident  Member,  the  following 
Report  was  read  by  the  Secretary : — 

AltbongL  the  Council  do  not  congratulate  the  Society  upon  any 
material  improvement  in  its  condition  or  prospects  during  the  past 
year,  nevertheless  a  continued  activity  has  been  maintained  in  its 
proceedings  by  occasional  Lectures  of  great  interest,  and  by  valuable 
communications  embodied  in  a  volume  of  the  Journal  which  is  now 
before  the  Meeting. 

The  accessions  to  the  Society's  numbers  are  the  same  as  in  the 
last  year ;  but  the  deaths  and  retirements  taken  together  amount  to 
two  more  than  at  that  period.  The  following  is  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  elections,  retirements,  and  deaths,  since  the  last  Anniversary : — 

Elections^  Resident  and  Non-Resident  Members : 

1.  The  Bight  Honourable  Lord  Stanley,  M.P. 

2.  Farqnhar  Matheson,  Esq. 
8.  Professor  John  Dowson. 

4.  The  Reverend  George  Small. 
6,  Captain  Lewis  Pelly. 

6.  The  Reverend  Francis  Mason,  D.D. 

7.  Cotton  Mather,  Esq. 
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8.  The  Bererend  John  Daries. 

9.  William  de  Nonnann,  Esq. 

10.  Edmnnd  Calyert,  Esq. 

11.  Edward  Stanley  Poole,  Esq. 

Election  of  Honorary  Member : 
1,  Profeflfior  GostaTna  Fluegel. 

Retirements : 

1.  Dr.  James  Bird. 

2.  Welby  Jackson,  Esq. 
8.  T.  S.  Bawaon,  Esq. 

4.  The  Honourable  P.  Walpole. 

5.  Samuel  Cartwright,  Esq. 

6.  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Hough. 

7.  Sir  John  S,  Login. 

8.  L.  R.  Keid,  Esq. 

9.  T.  J.  Turner,  Esq. 

Deaths^  Resident  and  Non-Resident  Members, 

^    1.  The  Earl  of  Bipon. 
fl.  John  Shakespear,  Esq. 

3.  J<^  Romer,  Esq. 

4.  John  Shepherd,  Esq. 

5.  Sir  Henry  Willock. 

6.  Charles  MacFarlane,  Esq. 

7.  The  Baron  de  Goldsmid. 

Death  qf  Foreign  Member : 
Baron  Alexander  yon  Humboldt 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  retirementa  from  ik*e  Society,  the 
Council  deem  it  due  to  P&  HuaH  ¥alc(x»bb^  to  state  that,  in  ooiwe- 
quence  of  some  misconception  on  his  part  as  to  hia  liability  for  sub- 
scription while  in  India,  and  the  apparent  miscarriage  of  the  Society's 
letters  intimating  its  claims  upon  him,  his  name  was  struck  ofif  the 
List  of  the  Society,  in  the  ordinary  course,,  in  accc^dance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Society's  Regulations.  But  on  the  circumstances 
becoming  known  to  Dr.  Falconer  on  his  return  to  this  country,  he 
immediately  tendered  the  fuU  balance  of  the  subscription  due  by 
him,  and  he  therefore  stands  on  the  footing  oi  a  Biember  who  has 
voluntarily  retired. 
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Amongst  the  names  on  the  obituary,  one  that  especially  claims 
the  regret  of  the  Society  ii  that  of  M&.  John  Shakespkah,  who  was 
one  of  the  original  Members  by  whom  the  Society  was  institated  in 
1823^  and  who  continued  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  its  proceedings 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  July  last,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-four.  Mr.  Shakespear,  in  addition  to  the  proof  he 
afforded  of  his  interest  in  the  Society  by  frequent  attendance  at  the 
Meetings,  held  for  some  years  past  the  Honorary  Office  of  our 
Librarian. 

It  is,  however,  with  respect  to  his  long  and  learned  labours  in  the 
cnltiTation  of  the  Hindustani  language,  and  the  important  aids  he 
has  contributed  to  its  acquirement,  that  Mr.  Shakespear  is  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  future  students  of  that  language  ;  and  his  case 
affords  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
ability  and  assiduity,  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances. 
From  a  short  autobiographical  notice,  with  which  we  have  been 
&youred  by  his  nephew  and  heir,  0.  Bowles,  Esq.,  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Shakespear  was  bom  at  a  small  Tillage  called  the  Lount,  in  the 
parish  of  Staunton  Herald,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  in  August,  1774, 
His  father  rented  a  small  farm,  but  died  when  his  eldest  son  was 
about  eleven  (years  old,  leaving  seven  children  dependent  on  the 
exertions  of  Uieir  mother,  who,  by  ^rm  domestic  industry,  and 
attention  to  the  farm,  brought  them  up  in  a  becoming  manner." 
The  means  of  educating  them  were  necessarily  imperfect,  and  John 
Shakespear  received  his  first  instructions  in  the  parish  school.  From 
this  he  was  removed  to  a  preceptor  of  a  somewhat  higher  order,  and 
thence  to  a  clergyman  who  kept  a  school  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  village.  With  this  gentleman  he  remained  two  years,  and 
acquired  his  good  opinion  to  such  an  extent  that  he  recommended 
him  to  the  &vourable  notice  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  afterwards  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  This  nobleman,  with  his  characteristic  gene- 
rosity, interested  himself  in  the  young  scholar's  fortunes ;  and  con- 
templating some  mission  to  Northern  Africa,  in  which  the  youth  was 
willing  to  engage,  provided  him  with  the  requisite  means,  and  sent 
him  to  London  to  learn  Arabic,  where,  with  the  aid  of  what  he  terms 
a  nominal  teacher,  but  still  more,  of  Richardson  and  Qolius,  he 
obtained,  he  says,  some  acquaintance  with  the  written  Arabic.  This 
acquaintance  he  extended  by  subsequent  application  ;  and  he  was, 
in  truth,  a  very  respectable  Arabic  scholar. 

The  destination  of  the  young  scholar  was  changed  about  1792, 
and  his  patron.  Lord  Rawdon,  placed  him  in  a  situation  in  the  Com- 
missariat of  the  force  intended  to  invade  France,  purposing  to  give 
him  a  Commission.  This,  however,  was  not  effected ;  and  from  the 
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end  of  1796  to  1805,  Mr.  Shakespear  describes  himself  as  having  led 
an  idle  life.  He  must,  however,  have  continued  his  studies,  and 
acquired  some  credit  for  them,  as,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  Oriental  Professorship  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  he 
obtained  the  support  of  LordTeignmouth,  Dr.  Qilchrist,  Dr.  Jonathan 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  was  appointed  Professor.  From  Dr. 
Gilchrist  also  he  received  instruction  in  Hindustani,  which  thence- 
forth  became  his  especial  province,  as,  about  two  years  afterwards, 
he  was  made  Hindustani  Professor  at  the  College  of  Addiscombe, 
which  the  East  India  Company  had  then  established  for  the  separate 
Military  education  of  their  Cadets;  an  appointment  ho  held  for 
twenty- three  years,  retiring  at  the  end  of  1830. 

When  Mr.  Shakespear  first  undertook  to  give  instruction  in 
Hindustani,  elementary  works  upon  that  language  were  unpublished 
in  this  country.  The  works  of  Dr.  Gilchrist  were  at  that  time 
confined  to  the  College  of  Fort  William,  and  rarely  found  their 
way  to  England.  The  deficiency  was  too  palpable  not  to  require 
provision ;  and  Mr.  Shakespear  accordingly  prepared  and  published, 
in  1812,  a  ''Grammar  of  the  Hindustani  Language,"  which  for  many 
years  constituted  the  sole  key  to  the  language,  and  is  still  in  uoe, 
having  passed  through  six  editions,  the  last  dated  in  IS55,  It  is  a 
clear,  simple,  and  comprehensive  work,  and  fully  adequate  to  its 
object ;  although  in  some  degree  supplanted  by  more  comprehensive, 
or  more  concise  works. 

The  Grammar  was  promptly  followed  by  a  volume  of  ''Selec- 
tions," to  serve  as  a  series  of  reading  lessons,  a  great  portion  of 
which  consists  of  excellent  examples  of  Hindustani  idiomatic  nar- 
ratives, and  the  rest  of  extracts  from  a  standard  work,  the  ^' Araish 
Mahfil," — a  description  of  Hindustan. 

These  formed,  for  many  years  of  the  existence  of  the  College  of 
Haileybury,  the  elementary  studies  of  the  Company's  junior  civil 
servants,  and  are  still  in  use  at  Addiscombe.  A  second  volume  of 
the  ^'Araish  Mahfil"  was  afterwards  printed  by  Mr.  Shakespear,  in 
which  much  valuable  topographical  description  is  contained,  though 
in  rather  an  exaggerated  style.  At  a  later  date  Mr.  Shakespear,  as 
he  states,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  composed  and  published 
a  very  serviceable  work, — "Introduction  to  Hindustani,"  which 
included  grammar,  reading  exercises,  dialogues,  and  other  matters, 
so  as  to  supply  the  student  with  all  that  was  essential  to  his  pro- 
ficiency, in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume. 

The  work,  however,  on  which  Mr.  Shakespear's  reputation  as  a 
Hindustani  scholar  is  based,  is  his  Dictionary,  the  last  edition  of 
which  leaves  nothing  to  bo  desired.  The  first  edition,  published  in 
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1816,  was,  as  he  states,  little  more  than  a  revise  of  a  Dictionary  pub-, 
lished  in  Calcutta  by  Dr.  Hunter,  who  died  at  Java  in  1812,  and 
which  was  little  else  than  a  publication  of  a  manuscript  work  of  a 
Captain  Taylor,  of  the  Bengal  Army.  However  usefu],  the  Dic- 
tionary was  very  far  from  complete ;  and,  four  years  afterwards,  a 
second  edition  appeared,  very  much  enlarged  and  improved.  Two 
other  editions  afterwards  appeared, — ^the  last  in  1849,  which  must 
ever  remain  the  standard  authority  for  Hindustani.  In  addition 
to  the  ample  materials  he  had  himself  collected,  Mr.  Shakespear 
had  the  use  of  the  valuable  manuscript  collections  of  Dr.  Harris  of 
Madras,  and  part  of  the  library  at  the  India  House. 

The  literary  labours  of  Mr.  Shakespear  were  chiefly  philological ; 
but  the  Journal  of  the  Society  contains  some  contributions  from  his 
pen.  A  more  important  work  was  his  contribution  to  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain," — publication  re- 
markable for  its  illustrations  of  Arabic  architecture.  Mr.  Shake- 
spear's  share  in  the  Introduction'*  was  a  translation  from  the 
"Nahfat-al-Tib,"  a  work  by  Al  Makri,  descriptive  of  Andalusia,  or 
Spain. 

The  circulation  of  Mr.  Shakespear's  Hindustani  publications,  as 
they  were  for  so  many  years  the  only  ones  available,  was  very  large. 
According  to  particulars  stated  by  himself,  he  printed  11,500  copies 
of  his  Qrammar,  10,500  of  his  Selections,  and  8,750  of  his  Dic- 
tiouary.  As  the  prices  were  heavy,  the  profits  were  very  consider- 
able ;  and  as  he  retained  the  property  in  his  own  hands,  being  his 
own  publisher,  and  being  a  person  of  singularly  frugal  and  self- 
denying  habits,  he  realized  from  these  and  other  sources  a  very 
handsome  property,  which  he  invested  in  an  estate  in  his  native 
county,  named  Langley  Priory,  to  which  he  has  been  succeeded  by 
his  nephew,  who  was  for  many  years  also  Assistant,  and  finally  Pro- 
fiaesor  of  Hindustani  at  Addiscombe. 

Mr.  Shakespear  was  of  an  unassuming  and  cheerful,  though 
retiring  disposition,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  and  regard  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Although  recommended  to  this  Society  as  an  Orientalist, 
he  is  not  without  claims  upon  more  popular  consideration,  as  towards 
the  dose  of  his  life  he  became  a  very  liberal  contributor  to  the 
funds  raised  for  the  preservation  of  the  reliques  of  his  namesake's 
habitation  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

By  the  death  of  Sib  Henry  Willock,  which  occurred  in  August 
last,  the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  early  Members,  and  a  sincere 
ir!cud  and  well-wisher,  though  his  important  public  duties  and  his 
residence  out  of  Loudon,  did  not  allow  of  his  frequent  appearance  at 
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^  their  meetings.  Sir  Henry  went  to  India  as  a  Oadet  of  Cavalry  on 
the  Madras  Establishment,  in  1804,  and  resigned  the  service  in  1834. 
His  familiar  acquaintance  with  Persian  led  to  his  early  employment 
as  interpreter  and  officer  in  command  of  the  escort  of  8ir  Harford 
Jones,  Her  Mi^esty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Oourt  of  Persia^ 
whose  successor,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  found  his  services  of  great  value  as 
Persian  Secretary.  His  intelligence,  knowledge  of  the  language, 
conciliatory  mannerSy  and  exemplary  conduct,  public  and  private, 
led,  in  1815,  to  his  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  British  Mission  at 
the  Court  of  Tehran,  in  which  charge  he  continued  till  the  latter  end 
of  1826,  with  the  entire  and  repeatedly  expressed  approbation  of 
the  Governments  of  His  Migesty  and  of  the  East  India  Company. 
In  that  year.  His  Majesty  Futtah  All  Shah,  King  of  Persia,  honoured 
Mr.  Willock  with  the  decoration  of  the  First  Class  of  the  Order  of 
the  Lion  and  Sun,  of  which  his  own  Sovereign  sanctioned  his  accep- 
tance, adding  to  it,  in  1827,  the  further  honour  of  British  knight*> 
hood.  In  1836,  Sir  Henry  Willock  was  elected  a  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company.  He  was  Chairman  in  184&-7,  and  continued  an 
able,  upright,  and  honoured  member  of  that  body  till  its  extinction, 
on  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  to  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Crown.  Not  only  was  the  discharge  of  his  important 
functions  as  a  Director  marked  by  sound  judgment,  diligent  exer- 
tion, and  unvarying  independence,  but  the  noble  patronage  which 
fell  to  his  lot  was  habitually  disposed  of  with  a  view  to  secure  valuable 
officers  for  the  public  service  ;  while  his  unsolicited  and  unexpected 
presentations  frequently  imparted  happiness  to  the  desponding,  or 
rewarded  unobtrusive  or  neglected  merit.  Having  formed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  Proprietary  School  of  Kensington,  with  which  he 
was  locally  connected^  as,  in  his  judgment,  peculiarly  suited  by  itj 
courses  of  military  mathematics  to  lay  the  most  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  raise  the  superstructure  of  the  Addiscombe  education,  he 
presented  to  it  annually  from  1842,  an  Addiscombe  nomination  to 
be  competed  for ;  and  the  result  was  found  to  attain  Sir  Henry's 
object ;  for  of  those  nominees  who  have  completed  the  terms  of  study, 
and  have  gone  forth  from  the  East  India  Company's  Military  Seminary^ 
one  only  has  hitherto  failed  to  obtain  the  high  prize  of  nomination 
either  to  Engineers  or  Artillery.  It  was  remarked,  however,  that 
Sir  Henry  Willock  never  intimated  an  Intention  of  making  these 
presentations  continuous ;  but  announced  them  severally,  and  only 
after,  in  each  case,  ascertaining  the  result  of  the  previous  candidate  s 
examination. 

During  his  residence  in  Persia,  Sir  Henry  formed  a  collection 
of  the  coins  of  the  Arsacidan  and  Sassanian,  as  well  as  more 
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moddm  dynasties,  which  he  presented  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  India 
House  Library.  The  ooUeotion  is  not  very  extensive,  but  is  well 
ohoeen,  and  the  Sassanian  especially  is  considered  as  of  singular 
variety  and  value. 

Sir  Henry  died  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  life  of 
usefulness,  honour,  and  domestic  felicity. 

From  an  early  period  of  his  life,  Captain  Jqks  Shbphebd  was 
connected  with  the  maritime  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1792,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  his  nugority  was  third  officer  of  the  fiurope,"  a  vessel 
chartered  by  the  Company  for  the  India  trade.  In  1818,  we  find 
him  second  officer  of  the  Duke  of  York,"  also  a  Company's  char- 
tered ship,  of  which  he  took  the  command  in  1821«  He  relinquished 
his  command  in  this  ship  in  1826,  finally  retiring  from  the  Navy. 

Captain  Shepherd's  public  services  as  a  member  of  the  late 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  (to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1836)  are  well  known,  and  were  deservedly  appre- 
ciated by  his  colleagues,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  having  been  thrice 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Court ;  on  one  occasion,  immediately  after 
vacating  the  office  by  rotation.  His  membership  of  the  Society  dates 
from  the  year  in  which  he  became  a  Director.  In  1850,  during  his 
Chairmanship  of  the  Company,  he  did  the  Society  the  honour  of  pre- 
siding at  its  Anniversary,  and  in  his  address  to  the  Meeting,  expressed 
the  most  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Institution,  remarkingi 
that  although  not  an  Oriental  scholar  himself,  nor  able  to  assist  in 
its  labours,  he  was  fully  aware  that  it  was  accumulating  most  useful 
information  relating  to  India,  which  might  prove  of  the  utmost 
value  in  legislating  for  the  people  of  that  great  country. 

Chablbs  MaoFablanb,  Esq.  was  first  known  to  the  public  by  his 
"  Constantinople  in  1828,"  a  volume  in  which  he  pourtrayed  the 
conditions  of  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  of  some  of  its 
principal  cities,  then  seriously  menaced  by  the  Russians. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
mostly  historical  compilations,  which  were  distinguished  by  a 
pleasing  style,  and  a  lucid  arrangement  of  &cts.  Many  of  these 
appeared  in  serial  publications,  without  the  name  of  the  writer.  The 
Council  would  notice,  as  appertaining  to  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  British  India,  entitled  "  Our  Indian 
Empire,*'  published  in  1844,  a  popular  work,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations. The  "History  of  British  India,"  which  brought  the  narra- 
tive down  to  the  annexation  of  the  Funjaub,  was  published  in  one 
Yolume,  without  illustrations,  in  the  year  1854. 
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Mr.  MacFarlane's  ''Japan/'  published  in  1853,  vrh&a.  the  expedi- 
tion was  in  preparation  which  has  since  partially  opened  that  long 
concealed  country,  affords  a  compendium  of  almost  all  that  was 
known  of  that  remote  region  ;  and  it  is  hardly  now  superseded  by 
the  publications  that  have  siuce  appeared  on  the  same  subject. 

Among  the  additions  to  the  Society's  Library  since  our  last 
annual  meeting ;  one,  a  donation  received  from  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company,  deserves  especial  mention.  It 
consists  of  a  large  collection  of  official  records,  compiled  by  officers 
of  the  Civil  and  Military  Service  of  the  Company,  and  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Oovernment,  within  the  last  few  years. 

These  documents  contain  extensive  aud  varied  information  on 
many  important  subjects  connected  with  British  India ;  supplying 
copious  details  on  the  moral,  political,  and  industrial  condition 
of  the  various  provinces,  and  communicating  valuable  statistical 
and  scientific  information  of  the  public  works,  manufactures,  pro- 
duce, commerce,  and  geography  of  the  whole  country.  Many  of 
these  volumes  are  accompanied  by  maps,  illustrations,  and  elaborate 
tables,  the  whole  supplying  information  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where, and  affording  evidence  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Company 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  natives  of  India. 

For  an  interesting  accession  to  its  Museum,  the  Society  is 
indebted  to  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  the  India  Uncovenanted  Civil  Service, 
who  has  presented  two  boxes  of  articles  from  Abyssinia,  collected  in 
the  country  during  the  mission  of  Sir  William  C.  Harris,  fifteen  years 
ago,  under  whom  Mr.  Scott  held  a  distinguished  place.  The  articles 
consist  of  dresses,  arms,  jewels,  and  other  ornaments  used  by  the 
Abyssinians  and  by  the  intrusive  Gallas. 

The  fac-similes  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  in  the  British 
Museum,  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  at  the  cost  of  Oovernment,  are  now  being  issued  to  the  extent 
of  seventy  sheets.  The  series  of  these  fac-similes  is  now  before  the 
meeting  ;  it  begins  with  the  inscriptions  on  a  considerable  number 
of  ancient  Chaldean  bricks,  of  the  period  preceding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  Of  these  the  earliest  may  perhaps 
date  2,000  years  before  Christ.  The  rest  are  chiefly  historical  docu- 
ments of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Sovereigns,  from  Tiglath 
Pileser  I,  b.c.  1150,  down  to  Nabonidus,  in  the  6th  century,  b.o. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Henry  to  the  embassy  of  Persia  will 
n^essarily  retard  the  appearance  of  the  ^remaining  portioi^  of  thQ 
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series  selected  by  him  for  publication,  a  delay  that  will  be  regretted 
by  the  philological  stadent,  to  whom  the  language  itself  is  of  great 
interest  in  its  relations  to  the  other  Semitic  idioms,  independently 
of  the  historical  information  conveyed  in  it.  This  portion  will 
consist  of  mythological  catalogues,  syllabariums,  grammatical  for- 
mulsB,  classified  lists  of  objects,  and  a  number  of  other  tabular 
documents  engraved  or  impressed  on  the  terra-cotta  slabs  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages  of  Assyria.  These,  may,  in  fact,  be  considered 
as  grammaiB  and  dictionaries,  compiled  while  the  languages  were 
yet  vernacular,  and  although  many  of  them  have  been  already 
examined  with  good  results,  there  are  great  numbers  still  remaining 
to  reward  future  research. 

A  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  Himyaric  knowledge  has 
been  recently  furnished  by  Brigadier  Ooghlan,  British  Besident  at 
Aden.  This  officer,  having  casually  heard  of  the  discovery  of  a 
number  of  inscribed  copper-plates  at  Amran,  near  Sanaa,  in  Southern 
Arabia,  at  once  put  himself  into  communication  with  the  finders,  and 
after  some  negotiation  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
entire  collection,  with  the  exception  of  two  plates,  which  were  lost 
or  stolen  on  the  transit  to  Aden.  A  cast  of  one  of  these  plates  was 
immediately  sent  over  by  Brigadier  Coghlan  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
who  exhibited  it  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  22nd  January 
last ;  and  at  the  same  time  read  a  translation  of  the  inscription. 

Photographic  copies  of  the  whole  series  of  these  Himyaric  inscrip- 
tions, numbered  from  1  to  26,  have  been  since  received  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  from  Brigadier  Coghlan,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
lithographer.  The  inscriptions  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  perfect, 
and  so  well  preserved  that  very  few  characters  are  subject  to  doubt ; 
a  most  important  aid  being  thus  afforded  to  Himyaric  students,  who 
have  hitherto  had  nothing  to  consult  but  corrupt  and  mutilated 
documents. 

The  entire  series  of  these  Himyaric  Inscriptions,  with  transcripts 
in  the  Arabic  character,  and  translations  in  English  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Society's 
Journal. 

That  the  inscriptions  date  from  a  period  anterior  to  Islam,  is 
proved  by  the  innovations  which  they  contain  to  the  divinities  of  the 
Pagan  Arabs,  but  their  precise  chronological  position  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained. 

The  Committee  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  during  the  past 
year,  have  assisted  by  their  patronage  the  publication  of  two  works 
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printed  at  Paris,  namely,  the  "  Ohronique  de  Matthieu  d'Edeese,*' 
translated  from  the  Armenian,  by  Professor  E.  Dolaurier,  and  the 
second  volume  of  ''Mimoires  sur  les  Oontr^es  Occidentales,''  par 
Hiouen  Thsang,  translated  from  the  Chinese  by  M.  St.  Julien,  of  the 
geographical  results  of  which  the  Journal  of  the  Society  contains  a 
full  notice.  The  "  Ohronique  de  Matthieu  d'Edesse"  presents  some 
curious  materials  for  history,  derived  from  a  source  which  is  but 
rarely  attainable. 

They  have  also  published  the  Ritab  i  Tamini,"  translated  from 
the  Persian  version  of  ''Al  Utbi*'  by  the  Rev.  James  Reynolds,  a 
work  of  considerable  interest  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Qhaznavide  dynasty. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  the  Committee  have  very  recently 
published  the  seventh  and  concluding  volume  of  ^'Haji  Khalfao 
Lexicon,"  upon  which  the  editor  and  translator,  Professor  Qustavus 
Fluegel,  has  been  engaged  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  publication  of  this  great  work  has  cost  the  Oriental  Transla- 
tion Fund  nearly  £4,000 ;  and  its  completion  must  be  a  matter  of 
congratulation  to  the  Oriental  and  general  scholar. 

The  Council  of  the  Society,  in  order  to  express  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  Professor  Fluegel*s  labours,  have  recently 
placed  that  gentleman^s  name  on  the  list  of  Honorary  Members  of 
their  body. 

AUDITORS'  REPt)RT. 

OsMOMD  DB  Bjeauvoib  Pkiavlx,  Esq.,  read  the  following  Report 
of  the  Auditors. 

"  The  Auditors  have  to  report  that  they  have  duly  examined  and 
tested  the  Financial  Accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year,  and 
have  found  them  correctly  rendered.  • 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  abstract  that  the  total 
receipts  of  the  year  1858,  amount  to  £823,  as  against  the  sum  of 
£850  of  the  preceding  year  ;  the  diminution  being  chiefly  caused  by 
the  decreased  sale  of  the  publications  of  the  Society,  represented  by 
the  total  of  £20  for  1858,  as  opposed  to  the  £51  received  from  the 
same  source  in  1657.  This  falling  ofi  is  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  delay  that  has  been  found  necessary  in  the  publication  of  the 
Society's  Journal, — a  temporary  loss  which  may  be  expected  to 
correct  itself  on  the  issue  of  the  numbers  of  the  Journal,  now  fully 
completed,  or  under  immediate  preparation. 
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"In  like  maimer  the  falling  off,  during  the  latter  of  the  two  jears, 
under  comparison,  in  the  items  of  subsoription  and  arrears  paid  up, 
is  more  than  balanced  by  the  relative  increase  of  the  amount  paid 
for  compositions ;  though  the  number  of  annual  subscriptions  has 
certainly  flEdlen  somewhat  below  the  average. 

''The  receipts,  then,  from  all  sources,  were  £823  Is,  6d.,  which, 
added  to  the  balance  brought  forward  at  the  end  of  1857,  give  a 
total  of  £1,035  bs.  9d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £288  7«.  lOd.  in  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  nearly  £80  more  than  the  yearly  balance  of 
1857.  This  apparent  increase,  as  has  been  alrealy  noticed,  is 
referable  chiefly  to  the  small  amount  paid  for  printing  expenses 
in  1858. 

"The  grant  of  £1,000  by  the  Government  in  1851-2,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Rawlinson  Papers,  the  balance  of  which,  as  shown  in 
last  year's  accounts,  amounted  to  £142  ISs.  Id.,  will  probably  be 
nearly  exhausted  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  by  the  outlay  for 
papers  already  printed  and  in  preparation,  of  which  no  accurate 
estimate  can  yet  be  formed. 


«  0.  Db  BEAUVOIB  PRI  AULX,  J     of  the  Society. 
«  BBW.  THOMAS,  Auditor  on  the  part  of  the  Council. 

"London,  10th  May,  1859.'* 


After  the  reading  of  the  foregoing  reports,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  by  the  Bev.  Da.  Hoole,  seconded,  and  carried 
unanimooaly : 

^  That  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  Auditors  be  received  and 
printed;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  voted  to  the 
Auditors  for  their  examination  of  the  Society's  Accounts." 

YiBCovvT  STKAtfOFORD  roso  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  of  the  Society.  He  said,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  go 
into  detail,  because  the  Society  at  large  could  testify  fuUy  to  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  Colonel  Sykes  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
his  high  office.  That  gentleman,  since  his  election  to  the  office,  had 
not  once  missed  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  or  of  the  Society  generally, 
notwithstanding  the  many  calls  upon  his  time,  and  the  Society  was 
advancing  in  nsefnlneOT  from  Us  indefatigable  energy.   His  Lord- 
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ship  concluded  by  stating  his  persuasion  that'their  progress  would 
be  continued,  and  moved — 

That  the  best  acknowledgments  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the 
President  for  the  active  interest  taken  by  him  in  the  welfere  of  the 
Society,  and  for  his  unremitting  attendance  at  its  meetiugs." 
Seconded  by  Sib  Justin  Sheil,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Olabkb  said,  that  it  afforded  him  very  sincere  pleasure  to 
propose  the  resolution  entrusted  to  him,  which  was — 

That  the  Society  again  express  its  deep  obligation  to  the 
Director,  Professor  Wilson,  for  his  valuable  communications,  and 
for  his  general  services  in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society." 

In  submitting  this  for  the  concurrence  of  the  meeting,  if  it  had 
been  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  justice  to  the  infinitely  valuable 
services  rendered  by  Professor  Wilson  to  the  cause  of  Eastern 
science  and  learning,  he  must  at  once  have  renounced  a  task  so  far 
exceeding  his  own  powers ;  but  Mr.  Wilson's  profound  knowledge 
of  Sanscrit, — the  key  to  treasures  yet  unexplored,  his  incalculably 
valuable  labours  for  the  assistance  of  all  explorers  of  those  inex- 
haustible mines, — his  researches  into  the  history,  chronology,  and 
geography  of  Asia, — his  beautiful  and  tasteful  renderings  of  singu- 
larly interesting  specimens  of  the  drama,  as  well  as  of  the  epic 
poetry  of  the  Hindus,  have  earned  for  him  world-wide  fame  and 
honour ;  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  him  to  dilate  upon  them 
before  the  present  assembly.  He  would  only,  therefore,  observe  that 
this  Society  might  well  be  proud  of  having  such  a  man  for  their 
Director,  and  will  be  forward  to  acknowledge  his  readiness  at  all 
times  to  make  his  talents  and  his  vast  acquirements  of  avail  and 
benefit  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society.  He  begged  to  move 
the  resolution  which  he  had  read  to  the  meeting. 

The  above  resolution  was  duly  seconded,  proposed  from  the  Chair, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Director,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
services,  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  always  accepted  by  the  Society.  He  apprehended 
that  they  were  more  favourably  appreciated  than  they  deserved,  as 
after  the  many  years  which  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Society, 
his  colleagues  would  expect  and  excuse  some  failure  of  activity  and 
exertion.  He  was  not  conscious,  however,  of  diminished  interest ; 
and  as  long  as  he  was  able  ho  should  ever  be  willing,  as  far  as  lay  in 
his  power,  to  promote  the  objects  and  credit  of  the  Society. 
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It  was  moved  by  E.  0.  Batbxbhaw,  Esq.,  seconded  by  John  0. 
Mabshman,  Esq.,  and  carried  unaDimously : — 

"  That  this  meeting  tender  its  best  thanks  to  the  Vice-Presidents 
and  Council  of  the  Society,  for  the  attention  they  have  given  to  the 
afiairs  of  the  Institution  during  the  past  year.*' 

Mr.  Marshman  observed,  that  our  gratitude  for  past  benefits  is 
alwajrs  quickened  by  the  expectation  of  future  fovours.  The  remark 
on  the  present  occasion  was  most  appropriately  applicable  to  one  of 
the  gentlemen  included  in  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council  and 
Yice-Presidents.  To  the  J ouraal  of  the  Society  Sir  Henry  RawHnson, 
had  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributors.  To  him  the  Society 
had  been  indebted  for  articles  of  rare  value,  and  universal  interest, 
lie  had  now  been  selected  to  represent  our  gracious  Sovereigu,  and 
to  promote  the  interests  of  this  country  at  the  Court  of  Persia ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  public  man  better  qualified  to  do 
justice  to  this  responsible  office.  We  now  looked  to  him  for  a  conti- 
nuation of  his  former  kindness ;  and  are  confident  that  in  the  sphere 
of  his  diplomatic  labours,  filled  as  it  is  with  objects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  he  wiU  not  forget  this  Society,  but  from  time  to  time  enrich 
its  publications  with  the  result  of  those  important  researches,  prized 
equally  by  the  archnologist  and  the  Christian,  the  prosecution  of 
which  he  would  now  be  able  to  resume. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  returning  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  and  Council  for  the  vote  passed,  said  that  he  might 
honestly  assert  that  all  had  done  their  duty,  each  according  to  his 
ability.  He  wished  further  to  observe,  in  reply  to  the  personal 
remarks  which  had  been  made,  that  he  owed  much  to  the  Society, 
and  any  thing  he  could  do  in  return  would  be  but  the  repayment  of 
a  debt.  He  was  the  alumnus  of  the  Society,  and  he  looked  upon  it 
with  a  filial  regard,  for  it  was  the  countenance  he  had  received  from 
it,  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  that  had  induced  him  to  persevere 
iu  studies  which  might  otherwise  have  been  merely  desultory  effisrts. 
These  studies  he  had  followed  up,  and  they  had  led  to  results  which 
he  hoped  were  not  devoid  of  interest  and  usefulness.  He  regretted, 
on  some  points,  that  he  was  about  to  leave  England  for  a  time,  but 
he  hoped  it  woidd  not  be  for  long ;  and  the  position  he  was  about  to 
occupy  would,  he  thought,  enable  him  to  be  more  useful  to  the 
Society's  objects  than  if  he  stayed  at  home.  He  would  be  able,  at 
any  rate,  to  get  possession  of  MSS.,  coins,  relics,  and  inscriptions  ; 
and  the  experience  he  had  gained  in  Europe,  since  he  left  the  East, 
would  be  invaluable  to  him  in  his  researches  on  returning  to  it.  He 
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proposed  to  keep  up  his  correspondence  with  the  Society  ;  and  he 
hoped  to  turn  it  to  good  account. 

Moved  by  Robert  Hxtnteb,  Esq.,  seconded  by  J.  W.  Bosanquet, 
Esq.,  and  carried  nem.  con, : — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Treasurer, 
Librarian^  and  Secretary,  for  the  zealous  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
their  respective  departments." 

The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  briefly  acknowledged  the  vote. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken  for  the  election  of  Officers  and  Council  of 
the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year ;  the  result  was  declared  as  follows : 

JXredor.—T^TofesiBor  H,  H.  Wilson ; 
Treatuier, — Richard  Clarke,  Esq. ; 
Secretary, — ^Bdwin  Norris,  Esq. ; 
Librarian, — W.  H.  Morley,  Esq. ; 

CouncU,^J.  W.  Boeanquet,  Esq.;  Lieutenant-General  Briggs; 
Sir  Thomas  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Colonel  Everest ;  James 
Fergusson,  Esq. ;  the  Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie  ;  J.  C.  Marshman, 
Esq. ;  Osmond  de  Beauvoir  Priaulx,  Esq. ;  Henry  T.  Prinsep,  Esq. ; 
E.  C.  Ravenshaw,  Esq. ;  Colonel  Sir  Justin  Shell,  K.C.B. ;  William 
Spottiswoode,  Esq. ;  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Strangford;  W.  S. 
W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  and  J.  P.  Willoughby,  Esq. 

The  Pbssidbht,  in  thanking  the  meeting  for  the  vote  they  had 
passed  in  his  favour  at  an  earlier  period  of  this  day's  proceedings, 
saidj  that  however  much  he  might  feel  himself  wanting  in  the 
knowledge  and  acquirements  that  might  be  deemed  essential  to 
the  position  he  had  been  placed  in  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Society, 
he  could  honestly  declare  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  earnest 
desire  to  render  the  labours  of  the  Society  advantageous  to  India, 
which  advantage  could  best  be  effected  by  the  Society's  assisting 
to  dispel  that  ignorance  of  everything  relating  to  India  which  unhap- 
pily was  so  prevalent  and  so  profound  in  the  people  of  England,  and 
which  did  often  render  useless,  and  even  iigurious,  the  best  intentions 
and  measures  of  the  friends  of  the  Hindus.  If  the  information 
gathered  here  was  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  the  Society's 
Meeting  Room,  or  limited  to  the  narrow  circulation  of  a  scientific 
Journal,  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  must  necessarily  be  circum- 
scribed ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and 
the  advantage  of  the  people  of  India,  would  be  promoted  by  the 
active  Members  of  the  Society  striving  more  than  at  present  to  induce 
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the  conductors  of  the  public  JounialB  to  print  abstracts  of  papers 
communicated  to  the  Society  in  anticipation  of  their  appearance  in 
extenso  in  the  Society *s  Journal  In  this  way  public  attention  would 
be  invited  to  Asiatic  matters,  and  the  existing  ignorance  might  be 
graduaQy  removed. 

The  President  then  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
numerous  sheets  of  the  lithographs  of  the  important  Assyrian 
inscriptions  lying  on  the  table,  confirming  Biblical  History ;  and 
pointed  out  that  as  duplicates  of  some  of  the  inscriptions  had  been 
found  with  slight  variations  in  the  text,  these  variations  had  been 
inserted  in  the  lithographic  sheets  before  the  meeting. 
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Art.  I. — On  the  Uriya  and  Kondh  Population  of  Orissa.  By 
Lieut.  J.  P.  Fbyb^  in  charge  of  the  Agency  in  the  Hill 
TVacts  of  Orissa. 


Thb  term  nialiab,  or  mtAo,  rendered  ''hill  tracts,"  is  a  oorroption  of 
the  Sanscrit  word  ''mala,'*  signifyins^  "a  garland  and  is  implied  to 
the  continaons  jungles  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts. 
The  words  "lajio/'  or  "deso,"  signifying  «»  principality,"  or  "country," 
are  employed  to  designate  the  ^emindaries  which  surround  them; 
while  the  open  country,  stretching  from  their  bases  to  the  coast  of 
0Ha8%  is  called  "  tolo  deso,"  or  "  low  country."  The  above  terms 
belong  to  the  Uriya  language.  The  Kondh  calls  his  own  country 
«  Kni  Dina,"  or  '*  Kni  Pruti and  that  inhabited  by  Uriyas,  he 
designates  "  Sasi  Dina." 

The  male  is  distinguished  by  various  names,  according  as  its  con- 
neeiioii  with  the  lemindaries,  situated  below  the  Ghauts,  distributes  it 
into  separate  jurisdictions.  Thus,  within  the  limits  of  the  Sircar  of 
Ganjam,  are,  amongst  others,  the  Goomsur,  Souradah,  Koradah,  and 
Kimidi  Malo. 

The  malo,  or  hill  tract,  subordinate  to  the  zemindary  of  Kimidi, 
or  Kimmindi,  comprises,  according  to  native  calculation^  a  tract  of 
160  kos  in  length.  Subsequent  to  its  subjugation  to  the  House  of 
Kimidi,  it  became  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  southern 
was  distinguished  as  the  Porolah  or  Purlah  Kimidi  Malo.  At  present, 
the  northern  portion  is  subdivided  into  two  jurisdictions ;  and  the 
whole  malo  is  known  by  the  names  of  "Porolah*'  or  "Pariah"  the 
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godah,  or  residence  of  the  ruling  family,  having  heen  established  at  a 
village  of  that  name. 

The  Pariah  Kimidi  Malo  is  peopled,  except  in  a  few  villages  on 
its  northern  boundary,  by  the  Saora  race,  who  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage, and  are,  if  possible,  more  wild  in  bearing  than  the  Kondh. 
Of  this  race  little  is  known,  but  the  courts  of  the  Ganjam  Agency 
bear  evidence  to  their  lawless  violence.  Human  sacriGce  is  not  prac- 
tised, as  they  profess  themselves  unable  to  perform  the  rite  ;  but  flesh 
is  purchased  from  the  Kondhs,  and  buried  in  their  fields.  The  length 
of  this  malo  is  estimated  at  about  40  kos. 

The  Bodo  Kimidi  Malo  is  of  small  extent,  being  about  20  kos  in 
ler:^h.  It  lies  intermediate,  but  somewhat  to  the  eastward  of  those 
oi  Ptirlali  and  Sano  Kimidi.  Its  chief  inhabitants  are  the  Saora  race. 
I  'le  )H>rtion  of  this  tract  is  peopled  by  Kondhs,  who  maintain  human 
6acrific«.  . 

TT>e  Sano  Kimidi  Malo,  the  most  northern  and  largest  in  extent  ' 
of  ihii^e  trictb.  is.  on  native  computation,  abont  100  kos  from  north 
to  south,  and  40  from  oa.^'t  to  west.    Its  boundaries  are  as  follow  : 

On  the  Dorth>east,  th(3  males  of  Gk>omsar  and  Bead,  subject  to  the 
authorities  in  Ganjam  -mu^  Cuttack  ;  on  the  north,  a  tract  of  debate- 
able  land  called  the  Maji  Dtv^o  :  on  the  north-west  and  weet,  the 
Kalahaadi  Deso,  ..mlf^r  tbn  jurtfidiotion  of  Nagpar ;  on  the  sonib- 
west  vtid  south,  the  '^Atonbive  Raj  of  Jaypur,  under  the  SQrVBillanoe 
of  the  Agency  in  ViEa^^K.!.  .::^ ;  on  the  south-east  lod  east,  the  petty 
zemindaryof  Kattingiah;  and  the  S<mrada'i  \lalo,  under  the  ooutrol 
of  the  Agendes  in  Ganjam  an  4  the  hill     .   n  Orissa. 

The  above  tract  is  hemmc  l  in  mi  a.  ^  :h  'y  the  Kon^in  and 
Qond  raeee  ;  and  if  the  males  of  1  n'>ad  and  G .  -  '  ^  -^hoko  th««  rite 
of  human  sacrifice  has  been  suppressed,  that  of  c..>uradah,  in  which 
female  infanticide  exists,  and  Kattingiah,  free  from  either  evil,  be 
excepted,  it  is  surrounded  by  the  votaries  oi  human  saonfice,  as  yet 
almost  unchecked  in  the  observance  of  the  rite,  and  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  European  control.  There  are  remote  glens,  the  inhalntaiits 
of  which  have  never  left  their  narrow  bounds,  ot  carried  their  koew* 
ledge  of  mankind  further  than  occasional  intercourse  with  their 
brethren  of  the  next  valley.  Placed  beyond  the  pale  of  communica- 
tion with  the  plains,  the  tenants  of  these  hills  are  necessarily  buried 
in  ignorance,  superstition,  and  prejudice. 

The  general  features  of  the  malo  are  snoeessive  nmges  of  hills,  of 
various  elevation,  clothed  with  timber  of  small  growth^  brushwood, 
and  high  coarse  grasses.  The  intervening  valleys  are,  in  the  oential 
or  more  remote  localities,  frequently  vninhabited,  and  present  to  the 
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eje  unbrokeD  ehoets  of  wild  Idxariance.  In  other  instances  tliej  hare 
been  selected  as  sites  for  TiUa^  ;  and  the  yery  bed  of  the  vaUey  or 
ffayine,  rich  through  the  attrition  of  ages,  is  distributed  into  rice  fields 
with  great  labour,  and  a  few  hillnsides  are  cleared  for  the  cultnre  of 
dluU,  and  othe^  legnmina^  which,  rather  than  rice,  form  the  staple  of 
food. 

The  ranges,  generally  speaking,  ran  nearly  in  a  line  parallel 
with  Uie  eastern  coast,  hence  i^e  Increase  of  elevation  is  westward. 
Aeeending  from  €roomsnr  by  the  Etmninghia  Ghat,  which,  in  length 
and  steepness  of  accliyity,  exceeds  anything  yet  trarersed  in  this  mtdo, 
no  eonaderable  rise  is  peroeptibie,  until,  by  passing  to  the  westward, 
throBgh  the  divisions  of  Balleg(idah  and  BarktiBiah,  the  frontier  of 
Kabhandi  is  attained  ;  if,  entering  at  Solaveska,  a  course  be  pursued 
to  the  south  parallel  witii  the  Kondh  tracts  of  Madanpur,  a  chain  is 
traversed  which  composes  the  exterior  and  most  elevated  range  in 
the  malo.  This  tract  is  but  little  known.  On  leaving  Solaveska  in 
a  south-easterly  route,  a  long  and  somewhat  steep  declivity  is  encoun- 
tered;  and  the  fall  is  continued  until  the  yalley  of  Pussangah  is 
entered.  From  this  intermediate  range  to  the  divisions  of  Saran- 
gaddah,  Budagodah,  ke.,  on  the  inner  or  eastern  verge  of  the  malo, 
a  gfadual  decline  is  peroeptibie.  Thus,  In  the  northern  district 
of  Mahasinghi,  three  distinct  ranges  may  be  traced.  One  to  the  east- 
ward of  theee  is  entered  in  the  southern  district  of  Suvamagiri,  and 
the  dedivity  of  a  steep  ghaut  is  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  Again, 
still  further  to  the  east,  a  sha^  ascent  leads  from  Surampur  to 
Gaddapur,  from  the  crest  of  whidi  the  descent  to  the  low  country  is 
gradual  and  continuous.  Strong  inequalities  of  surface  and  rocky 
beds  of  torrents,  trying  to  kden  cattle,  frequently  occur ;  but  the 
passes  from  range  to  range  do  not  present  any  very  formidable  obstacle 
to  ^ogress,  while  many  of  the  footpaths  whidi  connect  village  with 
village,  by  passing  through  beds  of  successive  valleys,  lessen  the  toil 
of  travel.  Roads  there  are  none,  and  the  axe  is  often  in  request  to 
open  the  forest  for  the  passage  of  baggage  cattle. 

In  the  central  or  western  portions  of  the  malo,  ravines  intersect 
tlie  hills,  but  in  the  intermediate  range,  vallies  and  stretches  of  level 
fouBtry  ooenr.  The  eye  is  relieved,  after  resting  for  hours  on 
unbroken  forests,  or  vainly  seeking  signs  of  animal  life  in  deep  wooded 
glens,  bj  a  sudden  transition  into  an  open  space  studded  with  villaores. 
Bat  disappointment  succeeds  the  momentary  pleasure,  when  it  is  per- 
eeived  that  but  little  advantage  is  taken  of  such  favoured  sites ;  save 
a  strip  of  rice  ^cultivation,  the  valley  is  almost  untouched  by  the 
plough,  and  generally  covered  with  coarse  grass.    The  villages,  how- 
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ever,  appear  larger  and  more  substantial  than  those  located  in  ravines. 
The  district  of  Masaka,  or  Mahasingfaii  forms  the  wildest  and  poorest 
part  of  the  country.  Those  portions  under  the  real  control  of  the 
Urija  chieftain  wear  a  more  favourable  appearance,  though  the  divi- 
sions on  the  eastern  and  western  boundary  are  wild  in  the  extreme. 
In  the  district  of  Gaddapur  the  country  is  open,  and  everything 
approximates  in  feature  to  the  adjoining  zemindaries. 

The  Bagnadii  a  feeder  of  the  Mahanadf,  intersects  the  division 
of  Ballegudah  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  male,  and,  flowing 
in  a  north-westerly  course,  waters  the  Maji  Deso  valley,  between  the 
eastern  and  western  faces  of  the  Patna  and  Bead  Males,  and  debouches 
into  the  great  stream  near  Sohnpur.  At  the  ford  of  Ballegudali,  the 
banks  are  high  and  steep,  and  the  channel  is  upwards  of  300  feet  in 
width.  The  Rasakoila,  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Ganjam,  is  met 
with  near  Kattingiah,  below  the  south- eastern  verge  of  the  male,  as  a 
clear  mountain  streamlet  Narrow  and  rocky  chnnnels  of  torrents,  in 
which  the  flow  is  generally  eastward,  are  constantly  encountered. 

Springs  are  abundant;  the  sound  of  running  water  is  heard  in 
every  valley,  and  the  fields  are  capable  of  cultivation  when  all  is 
parched  iii  the  low  country.  But  as  one  average  crop  meets  the 
wants  of  the  grower,  they  are  sufiered  to  lie  fallow  until  the  ensuing 
season.    Tanks  or  wells  are  not  met  with  in  the  male. 

The  soil  generally  is  shallow,  stones  and  gravel  being  scattered 
over  the  surface.  The  alluvial  deposit  of  the  valley  is  very  rich ; 
and  if  jit  be  narrow,  or  of  limited  extent,  its  entire  bed  is  distributed 
into  fields.  In  clearing  the  higher  ground,  timber  is  destroyed  by 
making  an  incision,  encircling  the  trunk,  a  foot  or  so  from  the  root, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the  sap.  Fire  is  also 
applied  to  dear  the  surface  of  grasses  and  brushwood.  The  soil  is 
lightly  turned  with  a  shallow  plough  ;  and,  amidst  stones  and  clods  of 
earth,  small  grains  and  hardy  leguminous  plants  take  root,  and  yield 
a  scanty  increase. 

The  male  is  divisible  into  six  districts,  of  which  two  only, 
Masaka  or  Mahasinghi,  to  the  north,  and  Suvamagiri  to  the  south,  are 
above  the  Ghats;  Gaddapur,  on  their  verge,  stretches  towards  the 
plains  in  a  south-easterly  direction ;  while  below  them  are  those  of 
Panignndah,  Berekote,  and  Chandragiri. 

The  larger' tracts,  designated  districts  and  divisions,  are  styled  by 
the  Uriyas  ^'Deso,**  and  by  the  Kondhs  "Dina;*'  while  the  subdivisions 
are  called  by  the  former,  ^'Mutah,"  and  by  the  latter  "  Khand,*'  sig- 
nifying a  piece  or  fragment.  The  Kondh  calls  his  country  after  the 
name  of  his  Uriya  chieftain.    Thus,  a  Kondh  of  Bark6roah,  or  of 
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Badagadah,  would  call  their  respeotire  countries  ''Rogo  Dina/'  or 
''Goni  Dina^"  as  being  under  the  sway  of  Rogo  Patro,  or  Ouni 
Patro  ;  in  speaking  of  themselves  collectively,  they  style  theniselres 
''Rogo  Millaka/'  or  "  Guni  Millaka,"  i.e.9  children  of  Rogo  or  Guni 
Patro ;  and^  in  distinguishing  a  man  of  one  division  from  one  of 
anotJier,  they  add  the  word  ''anju/'  ''person/'  to  the  name  of  the  place. 

Of  the  above  districts^  Chandragiri  alone  can  be  said  to  be  free 
from  connexion  and  sympathy  with  human  sacrifice.  It  is  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  "  Borjiri  Tilo,"  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
''BorLsolo"  fiimily ;  and  an  annual  assessment  is  paid  into  the  trei^ 
sury  at*  Qanjam.  It  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the  Saorah 
race.  In  the  division  of  Kurtelu,  under  Mahasinghi,  human  blood 
is  not  shed ;  but  the  efficacy  of  such  an  offering  is  fully  admitted. 
The  Koridhs  of  that  division  state  that  they  formerly  sacrificed  human 
victims;  but  as  their  forefathers  failed  to  teach  them  how  to  do  so 
acceptably,  the  deity  forbade  their  further  immolation.  They, however, 
oflfer  a  buffalo  annually  at  the  usual  period  of  the  Meriah  sacrifice,  with 
the  ceremonial  which  obtained  when  a  more  precious  victim  was  pro- 
vided. They  affirm  that  the  fertility  of  their  fields,  and  security  from 
general  ill,  depends  on  the  due  performance  of  the  rite.  The  priest 
slays  the  victim,  and  morsels  of  the  flesh  are  cirried  off  to  the 
neighbonring  villages  and  eaten.  The  non-observance  of  the  Meriah 
sacrifice  in  this  division  is  of  little  importance,  as  general  sympathy  in 
fikTonr  of  the  rite  manifests  itself  in  the  provision  of  victims  to  the 
sacrificing  division  by  which  it  is  bordered.  With  the  above  excep- 
tions, human  sacrifice  is  everywhere  regarded  as  essential  to  welfare. 

In  each  division  is  a  village,  generally  occupying  an  open  site, 
and  solely  or  mainly  inhabited  by  an  Uriya  population.  It  is  styled 
the  ''godah,"  or  fort,  and  often  bears  the  name  of  the  division  of 
whieh  it  forms,  as  it  were,  the  capital.  The  head  of  the  community 
is  called,  by  his  Uriya  followers,  "  Patro,"  and,  by  his  Kondh  subjects, 
'^P^trenju,"  or,  more  commonly,  ^'Rajenju,"  equivalent  to  Raja.  The 
Patros,  especially  those  of  Mahasinghi,  also  call  each  other  Rnja, 
when  speaking  of  themselves  with  reference  to  the  Kondhs.  The  Patro 
is  the  ruler  of  his  own  division,  and  resists  the  slightest  encroachment 
of  a  neighbour.  He  is  surrouuded  by  a  petty  Court,  so  to  speak,  con- 
sisting of  members  of  his  own  family,  a  few  officials  with  distinct 
titles,  armed  retainers  and  dependents,  comprising  a  few  artizaus,  and 
emigrants  who  have  flocked  round  the  chief  in  times  of  local  scarcity. 

Where  the  village  is  not  exclusively  inhabited  by  thei  Uriya  popu- 
lation, the  main  streets  form  the  residence  of  the  Patro  and  his  fol- 
lowers.   At  Sarangaddah,  the  Uriya  quarter  is  situated  between  a 
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Kondh  village  to  the  weet,  and  a  Goad  settlement  to  the  east.  In 
other  places  a  Kondh  village  aligns  with  it. 

A  few  families  of  the  Gond  raoe  have  emigrated  from  Kalahandi 
and  Bastar  at  various  times.  Some  have  settled  at  Sarangaddah, 
while  others  have  passed  on  into  the  Goomsar  Male,  and  penetrated 
BS  far  to  the  eastward  as  Udjagtri,  near  the  head  of  the  K^rmin/i^hia 
Pass,  where  a  oolony  has  established  itself.  They  are  also  met  with, 
as  a  few  families,  at  Chaohingudah,  and  Kiritingiah,  of  Goomsnr,  lying 
between  the  above  points.  These  emigrations  still  oontiuue  in  times 
of  soaroity,  hot  their  numbers  are  very  trifling.  It  is  in  the  countries 
bordering  this  male  to  the  west  that  they  are  known  as  a  people. 
The  Patros  of  the  frontier  divisions  of  Lonkagodah  and  Bellagodah 
are  of  this  race,  as  is  also  the  Chief  of  Mohangiri,  under  Kalahandi, 
not  to  mention  In  this  place  other  men  of  influence.  The  Gk>nds 
settled  at  Sarangaddab,  receive  land  of  the  Patro  in  return  for 
general  service.  They  intermarry  with  the  families  of  their  raoe  in 
Goomsur  :  they  reside  at  the  godah.  With  regard  to  .their  customs, 
their  mythology  differs  from  that  of  the  Uriyas  or  Kondhs.  They 
sacrifice  animals,  drink  ardent  spirits,  eat  flesh,  but  eschew  that  of 
the  cow  :  they  will  not  partake  of  food  with  any  other  class.  Their 
feelings  on  the  question  of  human  sacrifice  are  not,  as  yet,  accurately 
ascertained  ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  they  do  not  perform  the  rite.  The 
titles  amongst  them  are  "Dalbehra"  and  ''Magi.'*  They  esteem  them- 
selves of  great  purity  of  race,  so  that  in  former  days  they  considered 
the  approach  of  a  Brahman  to  their  dwellings  as  conveying  an  impurity 
to  the  spot;  they  are  now,  however,  somewhat  less  rigid  on  this 
ground.  The  Uriyas  of  the  hills,  while  they  regard  the  Kondhs  as  a 
distinct  and  inferior  race,  assign  to  the  Gonds  a  common  origin  with 
themselves.    The  tradition  received  at  Sarangaddah  is  as  follows  : — 

A  certain  raja,  named  Sobhajoi  Singh,  being  unmarried,  and 
desirous  of  issue,  called  to  his  bed  four  parties  in  succession.  Those 
selected  were  the  daughters  of  a  washerman,  a  potter,  a  distiller  of 
spirits,  and  a  Brahman ;  and  the  respective  issue  was  a  Doholo  or  Dole, 
a  Kohooro,  a  Gond,  and  the  Nolo  Benso  Patro^the  progenitors  of  the 
four  classes  now  met  with  in  the  male. 

The  Kondhs,  as  a  race,  are  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil ; 
and  they  inhabit  villages  scattered,  or  closely  grouped,  aocording  to 
the  opportunities  which  present  themselves  for  tillage. 

The  site  of  a  village  is  generally  selected  with  reference  to  the 
valley,  on  which  life  mainly  depends,  and  is  accordingly  to  be  seen 
crowning  a  slope  which  rises  gently  from  the  irrigated  land.  When 
a  community  is  torn  by  feuds,  such  a  site  is  abandoned,  and  a  strong 
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poaitiod  oo  a  hill  preferred,  in  which  oaae  the  settlement  is  surrounded 
by  ftnide  stone  wall;  otherwise,  villages  are  wholly  unprotected.  The 
streets  generallj  ran  from  east  to  west ;  little  regularity  is,  however, 
obeerrcd  in  hiulding.  The  houses  are  very  small  and  low,  but  firmly 
conatrocled  -of  plank%  inserted  horiaontally  into  grooves  cut  in  the 
eomer  posta;  the  whole  aar&oe  ia  plastered  with  mud;  they  are 
thalehed  with  the  large  strong  grass  which  abounda  iu  the  jungle. 
They  generally  contain  three  rooms :  in  the  centre  one  the  family 
dwells ;  one  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  cooking ;  and  the  other  as  a 
store  nKHD.  There  is  but  one  door,  which,  during  the  cold  season^  is 
firmly  dosed  to  exclude  the  outer  air  ;  while  the  fEunily  sleep  round 
the  weed  fire,  which  is  lighted  on  the  floor.  In  each  village  are  houses 
set  apairt  for  the  youth  of  either  sex,  in  one  or  other  of  which  they 
paas  the  night  with  as  many  of  their  own  sex  as  the  village  may 
contain.  The  symbols  of  human  sacrifice,  consisting  of  long  bamboo 
pofei^  and  posts  rudely  carved,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  main  streets  of 
ereij  village;  while  outside,  in  an  open  place,  similar  posts  are 
obeervable,  marking  the  site  of  a  small  mound  of  stones,  the  place  of 
interment  of  the  mangled  remains  of  the  victims.  In  the  district  of 
Sttvamagiri,  a  huge  log,  one  end  of  which  is  fashioned  into  a  form 
resemblio^  an  elephants  head,  is  placed  at  right  angles  and  at  an 
equipoise,  upon  an  upright  post,  on  which  it  revolves  when  propelled. 
It  appears  ta  be  in  lieu  of  the  carved  posts  of  the  Mahasinghi 
district.  The  usual  place  of  concourse  is  the  street,  or  the  open  spaoea 
at  either  end  of  the  village,  where  cattle  also  are  tethered  during  the 
nights 

Is  the  district  of  Mahasinghi,  which  is  more  isolated,  wild,  and 
thioJ^  populated  than  those  to  the  south,  the  viUages  are  small,  rarely 
exceeding  one  or  two  streets,  and  often  comprising  about  as  many 
honaesL  In  Snvamagiri  they  are  large  and  substantial,  some  contain- 
ing from  200  to  300  families.  But  the  population  everywhere  is  very 
thin. 

The  Uriyas  generally  add  the  affix  of  '^gdm"  to  the  difiereut 
names  of  viUages:  aa  ''Diggogto,**  or  ''Sindragdm/'  Amongst  the 
Kondhs^  the  village,  or  otherwise  the  main  street^  often  bears  the 
name  of  the  founder,  to  which  ia  affixed  the  word  ^'millaka,"  or 
''etuldren,**  succeeding  generations  being  esteemed  his  offspring.  Thus 
a  village  is  styled  Diggo  Millaka,  as  founded  by  Digga  In  like 
manner,  each  street  bears  the  name  of  the  person  who  founded,  or  was 
originally  coimected  with  it ;  to  which  are  added  the  names  of 
*'khanda,*'  or ''para,"  a  side,  or  quarter:  as,  "  Birisa  Khanda,*' and 
"DAtaPara.'' 
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In  personal  appearance,  the  Uriyas  of  this  malo  are  far  inferior  to 
their  brethren  in  the  phiins,  and  wear  the  appearance  of  a  gradual 
degeneracy  and  assimiktion  to  a  lower  stage  of  civilization.  This  la 
more  perceptible  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  In  Mahasinghi,  the 
Patros  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Kondhs  ;  and  the  name 
of  Uriya  Kondh/'  contemptuously  applied  to  them  by  the  people  of 
the  plains,  aptly  describes  their  condition.  Amongst  the  Kondhs, 
specimens  are  abundant  of  agile  manhood.  In  the  young  man,  thew 
and  sinew,  breadth  of  chest,  and  pleasing  features  are  not  wanting. 
In  some  places,  especially  in  the  division  of  P6ssangah,  the  stature  is 
commanding.  Many  bear  a  striking  resemblance,  in  the  facial  angle, 
the  retiring  forehead,  high  cheek-bones,  and  aquiline  nose,  to  the 
American  Indian.  The  females  are  low  of  stature,  coarse  in  person, 
and  repulsive  in  feature.  An  appearance  of  unchasteness  pervades 
all  classes,  and  their  habits  are  said  to  be  filthy  in  the  extreme. 

The  Uriyas,  when  compared  with  Kondhs  as  a  class,  may  be 
esteemed  the  less  degraded  of  a  deeply  debased  people— regarding 
themselves,  and  considered  by  the  latter,  of  a  higher  order;  and  as  the 
rulers  of  the  land,  they  are  prevented  by  position  from  losing  every 
trace  of  difference  in  race  and  creed.  They  are  almost  universally 
illiterate.  In  the  district  of  Mahasinghi  no  one  can  read  or  write. 
In  the  south,  from  intercourse  with  the  plains,  they  stand  out  more 
distinctly  as  members  of  the  TJrijra  family  ;  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  swayed  by  sympathy  with,  or  fear  of,  the  Kondhs,  whom,  at 
the  same  time,  they  profess  to  regard  as  a  very  inferior  race. 

The  Kondh  is  quite  uncivilized ;  ignorance  and  superstition  are 
universal.  The  striking  of  a  clock  produced  the  most  lively  sensations 
of  alarm  ;  tho  telling  of  the  hours  being  esteemed  a  supernatural  sum- 
mons for  the  surrender  of  the  Meriahs,  whose  numbers  were  thus 
detailed.  The  deity  in  whose  favour  human  sacrifice  is  offered,  was 
always  supposed  to  retire  on  the  approach  of  the  agency.  In 
some  places,  the  simple  curiosity  of  the  savage  was  manifested.  At 
one  encampment  a  curious  scene  occurred  :  the  camp  was  fixed  in  a 
small  valley ;  a  gentle  slope  on  the  one  side,  and  an  abrupt  rooky 
hill  on  the  other,  were  respectively  crowned  by  a  village.  Groups  of 
either  sex  were  observed  seated  afar  off,  and  looking  on  with  fear  and 
astonishment.  By  degrees  the  men  approached  the  camp,  and  curi- 
ously examined  the  tents  ;  gradually  they  gained  confidence,  and  sat 
at  the  doors,  when  the  officers  of  the  escort  excited  their  sorprise  by 
exhibiting  the  mirror  and  the  burning-glass.  The  wonders  now  seen 
for  the  first  time  were  recounted  in  the  vilhige  ;  and  bands  of  women, 
apparently  unable  to  resist  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  comparing 
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tbeir  charma,  took  confidehoe,  and^  under  the  esoort  of  one  or  two' 
aged  men,  made  saocessiTe  rashes  into  the  camp^  sought  the  tents, 
and  eagerly  gazed  into  the  mirror.  Peals  of  merriment  snooeeded 
the  first  emotions  of  surprise,  and  vanity,  excited  perhaps  for  the  first 
iime,  led  to  oomparisons  of  the  beauty  of  each  other's  tattooed  and 
disfigured  features.  The  females  soon  retired,  but  the  men  often  spent 
hours  in  the  adornment  of  their  persons. 

The  Uriya  has  no  right  in  the  soil :  he  is  essentially  a  trader,  and 
supplies  the  wants  of  the  Kondhs  by  importing  commodities  into  the 
bills  from  the  marts  of  the  low  country,  or  by  purchasing  them  from 
the  merchants  who  periodically  visit  the  godah.  He  carries  on  a 
petty  traffic  from  village  to  village,  receiving  in  exchange  grain,  or, 
more  rarely,  land.  The  cultivation  around  the  godah  does  not  of 
necessity  belong  to  the  Uriya  population.  The  Patro  and  his  depen* 
dents  purchase  according  to  their  means,  and  till  the  ground  in  person. 
In  the  division  of  P^ssangah,  the  former  owns  four,  and  his  followers, 
on  an  average,  one  or  two  fields  each  of  the  irrigation  adjoining  the 
godah  ;  and,  collectively,  some  ten  or  twelve  fields  of  that  attached  to 
Kondh  villages.  The  amount  of  land  in  possession  of  the  Uriyas 
varies  according  to  circumstances,  the  largest  proportion  being  held, 
in  the  Mahasinghi  district,  by  Guni  Patro,  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
divided  family  ruling  in  various  parts  of  the  district.  But  in  no  case 
is  it  snfiicient  for  support,  irrespective  of  trade.  Previous  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Government,  the  sale  of  children  for  sacrifice  was  a  lucra- 
tive source  of  income^  land  being  frequently  received  in  payment 

The  Kondh  is  a  husbandman  and  a  hunter.  He  knows  no  trade, 
and  has  no  extraneous  source  of  subsistence.  His  means  are  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  the  products  of  the  plains. 

The  right  over  the  land  is  vested  unreservedly  in  the  holder,  chil- 
dren having  no  power  of  a  veto  upon  its  sale,  as  in  the  case  of  ances- 
tral property  in  the  plains.  On  marriage,  a  son  quits  the  paternal 
roof  and  becomes  a  householder,  receiving  a  share  of  the  land  at 
the  hands  of  his  father.  In  the  case  of  many  sons,  the  division  is 
equally  made,  there  being  no  recognition  of  the  claim  of  primogeniture. 

In  seasons  of  scarcity  land  is  sold,  and  the  family  maintain  them- 
selves by  the  culture  of  dhil  and  pulses  on  the  hill-sides.  The  buyer 
pays  the  valne  of  his  purchase  in  grain.  When  Kondhs  are  the  con- 
tracting parties,  the  relatives  on  either  side  are  present  as  witnesses. 
The  seller  places  some  soil  of  the  field  in  the  hand  of  the  purchaser, 
as  a  token  of  his  right  of  possession  :  the  seller  then  declares  that  the 
transfer  has  been  effected  for  value  received,  and  calls  down  a  curse 
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on  himaelf  should  ho  again  elaim  the  land  :  this  compact  is  gencrallj 
preeorved  inviolate.   Redemption  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  Kondh  divides  the  year  into  three  seasons-*  namely^  ^'Penni/' 
the  cold ;  "Harra,"  the  hot ;  and  "  Piju  dina/'  the  rainy  season.  He 
fhrther  marks  the  seasons  of  agriculture^  as  follows  :  "Irpi  veia^"  the 
thne  when  the  flowers  of  the  Mahwa  tree  fall^  or  February  and  March 
of  our  year,  when  the  ploughing  commences;  "  Maha  vela,"  thepeiied 
of  ripe  mangoes,  or  May  and  June,  when  the  rice  crop  is  sown  ;  and 
Bikka  vela^'*  the  season  of  harvest,  or  the  months  of  October  and 
November.  The  rains  commence  in  the  end  of  May^  or  perhaps  some- 
what earlier.  At  the  commencement  of  the  hot  season,  the  youag 
persons  of  both  sexes  go  out  into  the  jungles  in  parties  to  gather  the 
flowers  of  the  Mahwa  for  distillation.  This  is  described  as  a  season  of 
great  licence.  Indeed,  little  care  appears  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
young ;  though  infidelity  in  the  married  woman  is  visited  by  a  fine 
levied  on  her  paramour,  more  from  motives  of  policy,  it  ma^  be  oen* 
ceived,  than  from  a  regard  to  propriety.  During  the  same  seascA  the 
nmitt  occupation  is  the  chase.  From  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
to  the  harvest,  the  Kondh  is  employed  in  agriculture  :  the  intervening 
period  is  one  of  inaction,  excepting  during  the  orgies  attendant  upon 
the  rite  of  human  sacrifice,  to  which  his  attention  is  directed  with  a 
view  to  secure  an  abundant  crop,  and  immunity  from  ill  during  the 
ensuing  seasons.  He  occasionally  visits  the  fairs  in  the  low  countries 
during  this  period. 

The  produce  of  the  valley — an  annual  crop  of  coarse  rice — is 
trodden  out  by  the  foot  of  the  reaper,  and  generally  secreted  in  hiding- 
places  in  the  hills ;  a  small  quantity  for  immediate  consumption  being 
stored  in  large  baskets,  grouped  on  a  platform  at  the  head  of  the  vil- 
lage^ or  placed  within  the  small  enclosures  in  rear  of  the  houses.  On 
higher  ground,  various  small  grains,  common  to  the  low  country,  are 
cultivated,  and,  when  reaped,  exposed  on  high  platforms  until  February 
or  March,  when  the  seeds  are  threshed  or  trodden  out,  and  stored  in 
the  houses  for  present  use.  The  hill-sides  produce  dhiU,  and  other 
legnmina.  Mustard  and  oil  seeds  are  sown  in  November,  and  gathered 
in  February.  The  ginger  plant  is  abundant,  and  turmeric  is  partially 
cultivated;  the  roots  are  dug  up  in  January  and  February.  In  the 
enclosures  adjoining  a  village,  yams,  beans,  gourds,  pumpkins,  sweet 
potatoes,  brinjalls,  plantains,  tobacco,  and  the  castor-oil  tree  are  grown 
iu  small  quantities.  The  mango  and  jack-fruit  trees  attain  to  a  large 
sise.  A  species  of  citron  is  planted  in  villages.  A  variety  of  palm, 
called  in  the  Uriya  ''Solopo,"  aud  in  the  Kondh  tongue  '^Sarta," 
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wbioh  farnmhea  mi  intoxioating  beTerage,  is  carefnllj  reared.  The 
^*  Moholo/  or  Irpi,  U  a  forest  tree.  The  siik-eotton  tree  is  abandaBt 
and  produotire,  but  ito  Taiue  as  an  article  of  export  is  unknown.  The 
hanboo  is  rarely  seen  in  the  northern,  though  common  in  other  parts 
of  the  male.  The  plantain  is  met  with  in  localities  which  seem  to 
indioato  its  bein/9  indigenous.  The  deep  forest  glen  presents  no  traces 
of  its  enltiTation ;  and  the  plant  seems  as  natural  a  tenant  of  the  waste 
as  tbe  fern  or  lily  which  grows  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  wild  plant 
does  not  possess  the  same  girth  of  stem  as  that  under  cultiTatioUs  not 
being  mora  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  orange  and  lime  are  said 
to  be  indigenous  in  the  western  border  of  the  malo. 

The  weekly  marts  held  at  the  Kasbah  of  Souradah,  and  the  village 
of  Ballaguntah^  in  the  Goomsur  semindary,  are  occasionally  attended 
by  the  people  of  this  malo.  The  Kondhs  of  Sarangaddab  and  Bailee 
gadah  frequent  the  latter  in  person  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  petty 
traffic  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Uriyas  and  Panwahs^  who  repair  thither 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  chiefly  during  the  cold  season.  Until 
lately,  the  people  of  Suvamagiri  used  to  frequent  a  fair  at  Simpur  of 
Qaddapur,  but  owmg  to  ill-blood  between  those  districts,  and  the 
eonsequent  insecurity  of  the  road,  traders  hare  ceased  to  repair  thither, 
Tbe  Panwahs  of  the  western  Sutler  divisions,  Lonkagodah,  Balle- 
gndah,  BimarmaHika,  6sc,,  frequent  a  fair  in  Patna  of  Kalahandi. 
In  the  two  first-named  places,  Uriyas  are  the  chief  inhabitants ;  and 
the  villages  are  large,  and  comparatively  wealthy,  the  Kondhs  being 
few  and  poor. 

The  exports  are  turmeric,  oil-seeds,  yams,  and  ginger.  Some 
parties  proceed  direct  to  Ballagnntah,  which  mart  is  more  frequented 
than  that  of  Souradah.  Others  sell  their  produce  at  Porala,  a  village 
near  Russellkondah,  where  merchants  await  their  arrival,  and  then  pass 
on  to  Ballaguntah  to  make  their  purchases. 

Tbe  imports  are--eattle  for  the  plough,  metal  cookbg  utensils^ 
ornaments,  coarse  cotton  cloths,  cotton,  beads,  iron  bars,  salt,  salt  fish« 
and  occasionally  silks  and  fine  cloths  for  the  use  of  the  Patro.  No 
dues  are  levied  upon  this  traffic^ 

The  value  of  the  produce  carried  down  to  the  marts  by  an  indi- 
vidual is  exceedingly  small.  It  is  enclosed  in  light  baskets,  formed 
of  leaves  sewed  together,  one  or  two  of  which  form  a  burthen  ;  the 
average  value  of  one  such  load  of  turmeric  being  about  12  anas,  and, 
of  other  commodities,  1  rupee.  The  total  annual  exports  of  one 
individual  may  amount  to  4  or  5  rupees. 

The  average  price  of  turmeric  may  be  20,  ginger  12  vis,  mustard 
and  sesame  oil-seeds  10  and  12  ghunis  per  rupee ;  but  it  naturally 
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fluctuates.  Bullocks  are  purchased  at  from  2  to  4,  and  bufialoes  from 
3  to  4  rupees  a  pair ;  they  are  old  or  worn-out  beasts.  Cotton  cloth 
is  procured  at  8  anas  per  piece,  and  beads  at  from  30  to  40  strings 
per  rupee.  Three  vis  of  turmeric  are  exchanged  for  two  of  salt,  and 
for  salt  fish  at  par. 

The  yokes  of  ploughing  cattle  are  exchanged  in  the  Kondh  villages 
for  rice,  the  rates  of  which  are  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  malo  : 
the  former  averages  120,  and  the  hitter  60  seers  per  rupee.  The  usual 
exchange  for  a  yoke  of  cattle  is  600  seers  of  paddy,  equivalent  to 
5  rupees.  This  produce  is  either  consumed  or,  of  late,  reserved  for 
sale,  the  periodioU  visit  of  the  Agency  having  converted  it  into  an 
article  of  traffic. 

A  small  and  fluctuating  trade  is  open  between  this  malo  and  the 
zeniindari  of  Daspallah.  Merchants  by  caste,  or  oil  sellers,  cross 
the  malo  of  fioad,  and  proceed  by  Bondagodah  into  the  northern 
divisions,  in  parties  of  three  or  four  men,  with  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
bullocks  laden  with  cloth,  salt,  and  salt  fish.  To  these,  until  lately, 
they  added  brass  and  copper  vessels  ;  but  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  turmeric,  which  is  procurable  in  large  quantities  in  the 
more  accessible  iualos  of  Bead  and  Goomsur,  they  have  ceased  to  do 
so,  or  to  visit  the  malo  so  regularly  as  before. 

On  arrival,  the  mart  is  opened  in  the  verandah  of  the  Patrus 
house,  when  the  Uriyas  transfer  to  them,  at  an  average  rate  of  3  for  1 
of  salt,  or  from  12  to  16  vis  for  a  piece  of  cloth  valued  at  8  anas, 
the  turmeric  which  they  have  procured  in  the  villages  at  an  average 
rate  of  6  vis  for  1  of  salt. 

The  above  remarks  primarily  refer  to  the  division  of  P6si»angah, 
which  is  comparatively  open,  and,  judging  from  a  rough  census  of 
population  and  produce  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  compile,  more 
productive  than  most  other  parts  of  the  malo.  Here,  then,  the  annual 
amount  of  turmeric  sold  to  the  merchant  was  estimated  at  20  rupees, 
while  that  carried  down  to  the  markets  was  stated  at  the  value  of 
10  rupees. 

The  average  of  traffic  will  naturally  depend  upon  the  proximity 
or  remoteness  of  the  division  from  the  marts  of  the  low  country,  the 
absence  or  prevalence  of  feud,  and  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  inter- 
course. In  Sarangaddah,  bordered  by  the  males  of  Bead  and  Goom- 
sur, whence  a  direct  road  leads  through  the  comparatively  wealthy 
divisions  of  the  last-named  tract  to  the  mart  of  Ballaguntah,  an 
appearance  of  substance  is  perceptible.  The  sugar-cane,  unknown  in 
other  parts,  is  cultivated,  and  regular  intercourse  maintained  with 
the  plains  ;  but  in  the  interior,  or  western  frontier  of  the  male,  there 
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18  little  indaoement  for  tbe  growth  of  produce  beyond  what  is  neceo- 
mry  to  support  life.  Owing  to  distance^  fear  of  sarroanding  foes,  and 
abeenoe  of  roads^  commnnication  is  closed ;  and  the  Kondh  depends 
eolely  on  the  casual  visits  of  the  Uriya  for  the  supply  of  his  neces- 
sities. 

The  wantu  of  a  race  so  mde  and  isolated  aro  few,  but  eren  these 
are  not  adequately  supplied,  marked  poverty  being  generally  risible. 
The  primary  cause  of  such  a  condition  lies  in  the  imagined  necesssity 
for  human  sacrifice — a  rite  which  deluges  the  land  with  social  evils. 
Feudsi,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  marts^  also  contribute  to  aggravate 
the  evlL 

The  cattle  are  poor  in  the  extreme,  being  the  wretched  worn-out 
beasts  purchased  at  the  fairs.  Milch  cows  are  rarely  met  with ;  sheep 
and  goats  are  plentiful — the  former  are  small,  but  the  flesh  is  of  a 
delicate  flavour;  the  latter  are  much  prized  in  the  low  country. 
Swine^  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wild  species,  and  a  few 
fowls,  complete  the  list  of  domestic  animals.  The  dog  and  the  cat 
frequent  the  village,  and  the  surrounding  jungle  abounds  in  beasts  of 
prey  and  game. 

Cloth  being  an  article  of  very  limited  import^  the  use  of  dress  is 
confined  unongsit  all  classes  to  the  narrowest  bounds  admitted  by 
decency.  The  Uriya  is  contented  with  one  coarse  piece  fiistened 
round  his  loins,  the  head  being  generally  uncovered.  The  Patro  him- 
self, especially  in  Mahasinghf^  is  distinguished  by  a  species  of  robe 
of  office,  consisting  of  a  red  blanket,  ornamented  with  a  variously 
oolonred  fringe.  The  Uriya  frequently  wears  his  very  limited  cover- 
ing according  to  Kondh  usage.  The  Kondh  is  generally  more  scantily 
dothed  than  the  Uriya,  and  his  mode  of  dress  more  repulsive  to 
decen<^,  the  cloth  being  old  and  foul.  Should  he,  however,  wear  one 
of  the  strong  pieces  woven  in  the  country^  which  consists  of  a 
long  narrow  strip,  with  either  end  composed  of  bright  colours  and 
fringed,  he  assumes  a  somewhat  better  appearance.  The  ends,  how- 
ever, are  suffered  to  hang  down  behind,  so  ns  to  resemble  a  tail,  the 
wearer  thus  claiming  an  affinity  with  the  lower  creation,  which,  in  his 
case,  is  well  nigh  superfluous.  But  the  head-dress  is  the  characteristic 
feature  in  the  Kondh  costume  :  the  hair  of  the  head,  which  is  worn 
very  long,  is  drawn  forward,  and  rolled  up  until  it  resembles  a  short 
horn  protruding  from  between  the  eyes.  Around  this  it  is  his  delight 
to  wrap  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  and  insert  the  feathers  of  a  favourite  bird, 
as  also  his  pipe,  comb,  &c.  The  adornment  of  this  horn  is  apparently 
of  the  fint  importance,  and  the  naked  savage  may  be  seen  intoxicated 
with  vanity  on  its  due  decoration.    On  the  western  frontier,  cloth  was 
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anknown,  and  etrip^  of  paper  sufficed  to  procure  fowls  and  grun. 
Tbe  ears  of  either  sex  are  weighed  dowa  with  a  profusion  of  brass 
rings ;  the  nostrils  are  ako  pierced ;  hear  j  brass  armlets  are  worn  ; 
and  neeklaees  of  brass  or  ghias  beada  In  the  south,  the  horn  of  hair 
is  worn  on  the  right  side  of  the  bead,  and  broad  leaden  rings  are 
inserted  in  each  nostril.  The  use  of  coarse  brass  ornaments  is  more 
^Talent  than  in  the  north.  The  clothing  of  the  women  is  nearly  aa 
Umited  as  that  of  thd  males ;  the  bosom  is  inrariablj  exposed,  and 
a  single  cloth  is  worn  round  the  loins,  which  does  not  reach  below  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  Advanced  pregnancy  does  not  secure  a  greater 
regard  to  decency. 

The  Uriya,  as  a  trader,  is  w^l  acquainted  with  the  value  of  money; 
and  being  very  poor,  is  proportionably  grasping.  The  Kondh  gene- 
rally prefers  barter,  the  most  highly  esteemed  equivalent  being  a  strip 
of  red  doth.  When  money  is  required,  the  demand  generally  exhibits 
an  ignorance  of  its  rdiative  value.  In  the  more  remote  parts  it  is 
refused ;  or  a  copper  coin,  if  received,  is  regarded  as  an  ornament,  and 
suspended  to  the  necks  of  the  children. 

Independently  of  the  ultimate  advantages  resulting  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  human  sacrifice,  it  is  worthy  of  remaHc,  that  the  annual  visits 
of  the  Agency  confer  a  direct  benefit  upon  this  poverty-stricken  land, 
hy  giving  an  impulse  to  trade,  and  creating  a  circulation  of  money, 
which,  if  duly  seconded  by  further  beneficial  measures,  will  manifest 
itself,  on  the  exchange  of  Uie  current  medium  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
in  the  pmnanent  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Without  reference  to  the  gratuities  confbrred  upon  those  with 
whom  the  Agent  hdids  direct  communication  on  the  subject  of  his 
mission,  the  presence  of  a  large  camp  necessarily  causes  a  steady 
demand  for  rice,  otherwise  unmarketable,  and  other  commodities  which 
are  procurable  without  difficulty  in  every  division.  Once  only,  on  the 
frontier  of  Kalahandi,  in  a  sub-division  raroly  visited  by  Uriyas,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  procure  a  supply  from  Mohangiri,  within  the 
Nagpur  territory.  The  Uriyas  were  the  chief  purveyors^  the  grain 
being  brought  from  the  godah,  where  a  rate,  ensuring  a  considerable 
profit  to  the  seller,  was  established.  The  Kondhs  also  frequented  the 
camp,  ofiering  for  sale  gourds»  eggs,  fowls,  sheep,  goats,  pea-fowl, 
jungle-swine,  and  gridn. 

The  food  of  the  Kondh  consists  principally  of  a  kind  of  strong 
broth  made  from  dhdl ;  also  rice,  boiled  the  previous  night  and  turned 
into  a  sort  of  sour  gruel.  They  eat  all  animals  killed  in  the  chase, 
but  are  sparing  in  the  use  of  domestic  animals.  Should  any  be  slain 
by  a  beast  of  prey,  or  offered  in  sacrifice^  the  flesh  is  generally  eaten. 
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The  Kondh  ia  pione  to  iDtoxication.  Doring  ttie  Meriah  eaorifice, 
ia  puiiottkr)  they  are  so  froasied  with  deep  indalgenoe  as  to  be  dan- 
getoua  of  A|^noadi.  Bmt,  gvnerallj  speaking,  the  vice  is  less  prera- 
lent  than  in  the  males  of  Goomsnr  and  Bead,  from  the  absenoe  of 
oppofftohitj  lather  than  wnntof  inclination.  The  people  of  the  plains 
lum  not  bflgon  to  derive  a  nefarious  profit  by  pandering  to  this 
deinaved  taste.  The  ''Sandi/'  or  spirit-seller,  has  not  established  his 
still ;  and  the  people  are  dependent  on  their  own  resonroes  for  distilla- 
iiMi.   No  opportnnitj  of  excess  is,  however,  permitted  to  pass  by. 

AHcnt  ^Irits  are  procured  from  rice  and  other  grains,  as  also 
from  tbe  flower  of  the  Mahwa  tree,  by  a  simple  prooess  of  distillation. 
The  juice  of  the  palm,  called  "  sar ta,"  is  drawn  and  drunk  in  a  state 
of  fenatotation.  The  use  of  strong  tobaoco  is  uniyersal :  it  is  cat  tip, 
and  inclosed  in  a  pipe  formed  of  a  broad  leaf,  which  is  generally 
inserted^  into  the  head-dress,  or  the  clotk  Sevmral  are  th«s  oaxned, 
lit  as  occasion  requires,  and  then  replaced  for  further  use.  As  the 
Kondh  nerer  appears  at  ease  except  when  seated,  so  his  thoughts 
mipptax  to  stagnate  unless  brought  out  under  the  influence  of  tobacco. 
Sealed,  or  rather  squatted  in  a  circle,  and  smoking  intensely,  the 
elders  discuss  all  matters  of  interest. 

The  implements  of  agriculture  are^-Hi  rude  plough,  a  harrow  with 
a  double  row  of  wooden  teeth,  a  small  narrow  felling  axe,  a  sickle,  and 
a  wood-knife.  With  the  axe  alone  timber  is  fashioned  into  planks, 
and  laboriously  planed,  to  form  the  walls  of  houses. 

A  battle*axe,  the  blade  of  which  is  divided  into  two  points 
reeemblifig  the  rays  of  a  star-fish,  and  a  rude  bow  and  arrow,  appeaf 
to  be  the  only  weapons  of  war.  In  the  north  these  are  rarely  seen : 
bat  the  constant  companion  of  the  Kondh  is  a  long  staff.  This, 
however,  he  lays  aside  when  about  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Agent, 
and  presents  himself  unarmed.  No  display  attends  the  visit  of 
the  Mahasiughi  or  Snvarnagiri  Kondh  ;  but  in  Gaddapur,  and 
throi^i^it  the  Souradah  Male,  he  approaches  with  nnsro  and 
dancing,  armed,  and  heated  with  ardent  spirits.  The  axe  is  bran- 
dished with  shouts  and  mes,  and  the  object  of  the  interview  marred 
by  noisy  tumult.  The  war-dress  of  the  Kondh  consists  of  a  turban, 
adorned  with  a  crest  of  feathers,  and  a  strong  cloth  wound  tighUy 
rosnd  the  body.  In  Mahastnghi,  the  broad  axe  of  Bead  is  generally 
^aarried  by  the  Patro  and  his  retainers.  In  the  souths  the  nutohloi^ 
and  shield  are  their  usual  weapons. 

The  instruments  of  music  amongst  the  Uriyas  are  similar  io  those 
in  use  in  the  plains.  Various  kinds  of  drums,  and  the  trumpet 
furnished  by  the  Patro,  afe  employed  by  the  Kondhs  during  the  Meriah 
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sacrifice.  The  'Moka»"  a  primitive  species  of  laie^  having  two  strings 
of  wire,  and  a  sounding-board  composed  of  gourds,  is  peculiar  to  the 
hills.  The  shepherd's  pipe  is  also  commonly  heard,  joined  with  shrill 
song,  in  the  pasturing  grounds. 

The  dance  is  a  principal  amusement,  though  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive anything  more  monotonous.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  shuffling 
gait  on  a  straight  line.  The  feet  are  scarcely  raised  from  the  ground, 
on  which  the  eyes  are  steadily  fixed ;  the  arms  are  held  close  to  the 
body,  the  elbows  at  right  angles  with  the  clenched  fist.  The  whole 
body  seems  engaged  in  progression.  When  the  end  of  the  line  is 
attained,  the  dancer  raises  his  head,  and  assuming  a  triumphant  air, 
wheels  round,  and  recommences  the  laboured  step  at  the  point  from 
whence  he  started.  A  performer  guides  the  measure  on  a  lute,  and 
the  spectators  keep  time  by  clapping  the  hands ;  at  times,  two 
dancers  advance  abreast,  and  wheel  outwards  to  resume  the  measure. 
The  battle-axe,  so  adroitly  brandished  in  the  dances  of  Boad  and 
Goomsur,  is  not  used  in  this  male,  except  perhaps  in  Gaddapur. 

The  Patro  and  his  followers  speak  the  Uriya  language.  Their 
pronunciation,  however,  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  plains  as  to  be 
scarcely  intelligible.  The  use  of  Sanscrit  words,  with  which  the 
tongue  of  the  educated  is  overladen,  is  rare,  and  it  is,  consequently, 
more  simply  an  Indian  language.  The  Kondh  tougue  is  purely  so,  as 
it  does  not  supply  its  deficiencies  from  the  Sanscrit.  It  is  similar 
in  construction  with  the  Telugu,  Tamil,  Uriya,  and  other  cognate 
languages,"  exhibiting  their  analogous  peculiarities  of  idiom  with 
singular  fulness.  In  these,  a  grammatical  construction — the  imme* 
diate  opposite  of  the  Sanscrit — is  discernible  in  various  degrees.  In 
the  Kondh  language,  this  construction  stands  out  distinctly — ^pure'and 
unadulterated.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  Indian 
tongues  in  their  integiity,  before  they  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  an 
artificial  medium,  to  give  expression  to  the  abstruse  dognuw  of  a 
mystical  creed.  The  language  of  the  land,  or  the  Indian  tongue,  is 
still  found  in  the  speech  of  the  illiterate,  in  the  names  of  physical 
objects,  and  the  ordinary  bodily  or  mental  emotions  of  mankind, 
while  the  Hindu  languages  are  debtors  to  the  Sanscrit  for  copiousness 
and  embellishment,  in  the  same  ratio  as  modern  English  expresses  the 
ideas  of  civilisation  by  enlisting  the  dead  languages  of  the  West  into 
its  service.  The  Kondh  tougue,  I  conceive,  stands  in  an  analogous 
position  with  the  primitive  Saxon  ;  and  the  same  destiny  attends  it, 
when  civilization  and  revealed  truth  succeed  to  the  simplicity  and 
ignorance  of  savage  life.  The  medium  through  which  new  ideas 
should  be  conveyed  is  an  interesting  question. 
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The  language  iis  spoken  with  purity  in  this  malo^  remoteness 
pieTeniiDg  the  adoption  of  words  from  the  plains ;  the  Uriya  tongue 
ifl  also  spoken  pure  in  and  around  this  tract :  the  Koudh  bears  no 
affinity  to  it ;  while  many  words  are  identical  with  those  expressive  of 
the  same  idea  in  Telngu  and  Tamil — tongues  current  amongst  nations 
whose  centre  of  dominion  is  considerably  to  the  south  of  the  male. 
The  numerals  are  almost  the  same  with  those  of  the  former^  while 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  closely  resembles  that  of  the  latter 
language.  An  investigation  of  the  Gond  language  during  the  tour 
established  its  identity  of  idiom  with  the  Kondh  tongue,  though 
distinct  as  regards  words.  The  Saora  speech  is  not  sufficiently 
known  to  authorize  an  opinion>  though  analogy  of  idiom  may  be 
reasonably  expected.  On  the  western  frontier^  the  Kondh  and  Gond 
languages  are  so  much  mingled^  as  to  render  communication  with  the 
people  very  difficult. 

Rapidity  of  utterance  and  a  natural  eloquence  is  often  displayed ; 
one  idea  is  dwelt  upon,  and  exemplified  to  its  utmost  limit.  Were  it 
necessary  to  allude  to  a  state  of  poverty,  everything  connected  with 
Kondh  life— crops,  fieurmlng  implements,  household  property,  progeny, 
Telatlves,  or  whatsoever  else  there  may  be,  would  be  enumerated  with 
great  volubility.  During  a  harangue,  the  voice  is  peculiarly  modu- 
lated. The  heads  of  two  subdivisions  were,  on  one  occasion,  convened 
to  arrange  a  feud ;  the  leading  Malliko  was  called  upon  to  open  the 
case.  He  was  seated,  and,  directing  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  com- 
menced at  the  ordinary  pitch  of  his  voice,  which  gradually  fell  to  a 
Tory  low  tone.  After  a  time,  his  voice  suddenly  resumed  its  natural 
pitch ;  a  new  point  of  the  subject  was  entered  upon,  the  speaker 
apparently  absorbed  in  the  question  before  him.  An  uninterrupted 
flow  of  rapid  utterance  lasted  for  some  time^  and  was  met  by  intense 
attention  in  the  parties  interested.  The  general  bearing  only  would 
be  caught  by  any  other  than  a  Kondh  audience  ;  but  it  was  clear,  on 
further  inquiry,  that  he  had  advocated  the  cause  of  his  party  in  full, 
and  with  much  effect. 

The  poetry,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  is  rythmical.  In  general,  one 
idea  is  conveyed  in  a  stanza,  the  main  word  in  the  first  line  being 
repeated  by  a  synonyme  in  the  last ;  an  analogy  to  this  construction 
may  be  traced  in  the  Hebrew  lyrics.  Poetry  is  employed  to  excite 
the  mental  agony  of  the  Meriah  on  the  eye  of  sacrifice,  the  officiating 
priest,  the  Kondh  providing  the  sacrifice,  and  the  victim,  being 
introduced  as  speakers.  There  are  also  ploughing  and  marriage  songs, 
with  amatory  poems,  and  dirges  used  at  the  time  of  death.  The 
oonplete  vary  from  each  other  in  the  number  of  feet ;  but  a  metre  is 
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observed  in  each  member  of  the  stania.  Beyond  the  harmony^  there 
is  nothing  attraotire  in  the  versification ;  and  poverty  of  ideas  is  in 
all  eases  peroepiible. 

The  song  is,  more  strictly  speakings  a  short  and  rapid  recitative. 
At  the  commencement  of  a  coupleti  the  voice  is  pitched  in  a  high  shrill 
key^  and  gradually  &lls  towards  its  dose,  being  again  elevated  at  the 
outset  of  a  succeeding  distich ;  or  the  whole  poem  is  recited  in  a  low 
ehant.  There  is  a  wildness  about  the  notes,  when  heard  at  a  little 
distance  in  the  open  air,  which  is  very  pleasing.  The  singer  is  usually 
aeoompanied  by  a  player  on  the  lute. 

Epidemic  diseases  are  almost  unknown.  Cholera  has  never  visited 
the  hills^  though  peculiarly  rapid  aud  fatal  in  its  course  on  those  who 
may  approach  the  plains  during  its  prevalence.  Small  pox  occurs  very 
rarely.  The  system  is  hitherto  unvitiated  by  venereal  disorder,  though 
intercourse  with  the  plains  has  introduced  this  baneful  attendant  on 
ciriiiiation  into  the  Kondh  tracts  of  Goomsur.  Fever,  scrofula,  blind- 
ness, and  various  phases  of  disorders  of  the  eye  and  spleen,  appear 
to  parevail ;  aud  tr«itment  at  the  hand  of  the  European  practitioner  is 
eagerly  sought.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  is  limited  to  the  appli- 
cation of  a  few  roots  or  leaves  to  wounds  and  sores. 

The  operations  of  the  Agency  bearing  directly  and  almost  excln« 
sively  on  the  suppression  of  human  sacrifice,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
its  communications  would  be  addressed  to  the  Kondh  himself,  without 
any  other  medium  j  but  experience  shows  that  he  is  inaccessible, 
unless  through  the  introduction  of  the  Urijra  chieftain,  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges as  his  ruler  by  the  pa3rment  of  dues  and  general  obedience. 

The  godah,  or  village  in  which  the  chieftain  and  his  followers 
reside,  is  the  acknowledged  seat  of  power  within  the  limits  of  the 
division  over  which  the  former  presides.  To  it  the  Kondh  subject 
repairs  when  summoned  by  the  Patro,  either  to  deliberate  in  council, 
or  join  in  war ;  and  in  it  is  centred  all  the  power  which  he  recognizes 
as  superior  to  that  which  he  exercises  in  his  own  village. 

At  the  godah,  therefore,  the  agent  of  the  paramount  power  can, 
with  propriety  and  pursuant  with  usage,  (the  maintenance  of  which 
appears  essential  to  success,)  receive  the  visit  of  the  Patro.  Here  also 
the  latter,  having  testified  his  feudal  relations  by  presenting  a  nominal 
tribute,  can,  without  loss  of  personal  influence,  introduce  his  Kondh 
subjects.  It  might  appear,  that  the  operations  of  the  Agency  would 
be  accelerated  by  a  tour  of  visits  to  the  Kondh  villages,  rather  than 
by  one  limited  to  the  godah ;  but  such  a  procedure  would  be  distaste- 
fttl  to  both  tJrijra  and  Kondh— the  one  losing  his  position  and 
influence,  and  incurring  the  suspicion  and  displeasure  of  his  subjects 
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the  other,  with  the  conniyanee  of  his  ruler,  marring  the  proposed 
object  hj  taking  to  hiding-places  in  the  hills,  where  stores  of  grain 
render  a  lengthened  stay  a  matter  of  no  inconvenience. 

The  godah,  then,  heing  selected  as  the  halting-placd,  the  bnsiness 
of  the  Agency  is  opened  by  a  visit  of  ceremonj  on  the  part  of  the 
TJrija  chieftain,  attended  by  his  relations  and  official  servants.  In 
the  conversation  which  ensues,  the  orders  of  the  Government  and  the 
doties  of  the  Patro  are  dilated  upon.  He  is  addressed  as  the  ruler 
his  division,  and  consequently  interested  in  its  welfare  as  an  Uriya, 
&nd  therefore  separated  by  caste  and  creed  from  the  rite,  which  fills 
his  l&nd  with  poverty.  Having  no  altetnatlve  but  obedience,  he  is 
directed  to  introduce  his  Kondhs,  and  deliver  over  the  Meriahs,  who 
wonld  bd  retained  or  restored  after  due  inquiry,  he  himself  being  a 
party  to  the  deliberatioti. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  Is,  defado,  the  mainstay  of  the  prohibited 
rite,  presiding  at  its  consummation,  sharing  in  its  supposed  efficacy, 
and  directly  interested  in  its  continuance  as  a  source  of  income.  But 
the  knowledge  of  these  facts  affords  the  surest  ground  for  his  employ- 
ment iii  its  abolition,  as  he  <ian  only  avoid  the  displeasure  of  the 
Government  by  affording  it  his  zealous  aid,  while  he  cannot  incur 
that  of  the  Kondh,  who  well  knows,  that  were  it  not  for  the  pres6ure 
from  without,  their  custom  would  continue  to  be  cherished  by  the 
chief,  who,  equally  with  himself,  esteems  it  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  land.  Further,  the  necessity  of  the  Uriya  to  the  Kondh,  as 
purveyor  of  commodities  from  the  plains,  and  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication, renders  his  position  quite  secure,  while  carrying  out 
measures  distasteful  to  both  parties.  Well  aware  of  this,  a  surrender 
of  themselves  to  the  Government,  as  unable  to  control  their  people,  is 
employed  by  the  t^atros  as  the  last  argument,  and  never  &ils  to  ensure 
the  submission  of  the  most  reluctant. 

The  real  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  ilid  chieftain  and  his 
followers  was  evidenced  everywhere,  though  in  different  ddgtees,  by 
procrastination,  evasion,  alleged  want  of  power,  and  dread  of  retri- 
butive vengeance.  These  excuses  were  met  by  patience,  further 
explanations,  and  a  firm  declaration  that  a  great  Government  could 
not  forego  its  settled  purpose,  and  that  they  were  called  upon  to  aid 
from  their  known  ability  to  do  so. 

When  extreme  reluctance  or  subterfuge  wan  exhibited,  the  last 
alternative  was  offered  to  the  Chief ;  it  was  shown  him,  that  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  for  the  Agent  to  employ  troops  to  enforce  obedience, 
wd  the  result  of  so  extreme  a  measure  must  be  loss  of  position  and 
rain,  as  the  Kondhs  would  not  tolerate  his  rule  when  he  proved  hin»- 
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self  unequal  to  protect  them  from  the  direct  interference  of  another 
power.  It  was  never  found  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  measure^ 
as  its  proposal  invariably  elicited  the  requisite  energy. 

On  inquiry  into  their  creed^  and  the  names  of  influence  acknow- 
ledged amongst  them,  they  are  found  to  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
formula ,  Manikeswari  Devi, 

Gonjo  Raja, 
Athoro  Gpdoh  Patro, 
Amonaieto  Dolo ; 

by  which  is  understood — 1st,  Manikeswari  Devi,  a  peculiar  name 
under  which  the  goddess  Parvati,  wife  of  Mahadeva,  in  her  attributes 
as  Durga  or  Kali,  is  worshipped  as  the  '^Ishta  Devi,*'  or  chosen  deity 
of  the  Gonjo  Bonso  Rajas  and  their  followers ;  2nd,  Gonjo  Raja," 
or  the  ancient  house  of  Orissa^,  represented  by  the  Rajas  of  the  three 
Kimidis ;  Srd,  Athoro  Godoh  Patro,  an  officer  of  rank  who  held  this 
title,  signifying  "  Governor  of  Eighteen  Forts,"  previous  to  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Gonjo  Bonso  House,  and  was  invested  with  control  over 
those  erected  in  the  Kimidi  Male  by  Bhimo  Devo,  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Rajas  of  Sano  and  Bodo  Kimidi,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
subjugating  the  male,  and  founding  a  dynasty  at  its  base ;  and 
4th,  Amonaieto  Dolo,  or  "  the  free  army,"  representing  the  Patros,  or 
feudal  barons  of  the  male,  and  their  followers. 

The  mention  of  these  names  forms  a  ground-work  of  inquiry  into 
the  previous  history  and  the  settlement  of  the  Uriyas  in  the  male ; 
and,  in  pursuing  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to  oral  tradition,  which,  with 
certain  admissions,  appears  to  be  in  the  main  worthy  of  credit. 

The  ancestors  of  the  dispersed  branches  of  the  Gonjo  Bonso  family 
were  the  sovereigns  of  Orissa,  the  seat  of  government  being  Purn- 
shottama  Khetro,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Jaganuatho  Khetro, 
ordinarily  known  as  Puri. 

The  cause  of  dispersion  is  thus  given  by  tradition  : — A  certain 
Raja,  named  Pratapa  Rudra  Devo,  had  one  illegitimate,  and  eighteen 
legitimate  sons.  Hesitating  in  his  selection  from  amongst  these  of  a 
successor  to  the  throne  of  Orissa,  he  was  revolving  the  matter  in  his 
mind,  when  the  god  Jagannatho  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  told 
him  that  the  son  who  should  raise  the  skirt  of  his  robe  as  he  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  temple  should  succeed  him.  The  Raja  accordingly 
went  to  the  shrine,  attended  by  his  sons,  when  he  perceived,  on 
mounting  the  steps,  that  his  train  was  raised,  and,  looking  back, 

*  This  is  a  provincialism  for  "  Gaja,'*  the  Uriya  Rajas  bemg  the  ^'Gajapatis,** 
or  "Lords  of  the  Elephant.— See  3tirUog*s  Orisaa.— H.  H.  W. 
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diseoYered  that  his  illegitimate  son  was  holding  it.  Grieved  at  the 
sapereession  of  his  other  children^  he  yet  nominated  the  lad  his  heir 
His  Intimate  sons,  howerer^  opposed  this  arrangement,  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  nndue  affection^  and  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  nnless  he 
passed  unscathed  the  ordeal  of  standing  as  a  mark  for  their  jayeline. 
The  trial  was  permitted^  and  he  escaped  unhurt.  His  nomination 
was  thereupon  acknowledged ;  and  the  legitimate  sons^  accompanied 
bj  bodies  of  personal  attendants,  dispersed  in  quest  of  new  possessions^ 
leaying  the  person  so  nominated,  and  who  is  now  represented  by  the 
Rajas  of  Kurda^  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne  of  their 
fiithers. 

One  of  these  brothers,  named  Bhimo  Devo,  was  the  ancestor  of 
tbe  Bajas  of  Sano  and  Bodo  Kimidi.  According  to  tradition,  this 
prince  was  walking  along  in  his  journey  towards  a  new  home,  when 
a  crow  followed  him,  flying  round  his  head,  and  uttering  the  words 
''Monima,  Monima."  A  man  was  drawing  toddy  from  a  date-tree, 
and  hearing  these  words,  generally  used  in  the  presence  of  princes, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  that  rank  must  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Seeing  the  prince  approach,  he  recognized  him  to  be  such 
firom  bis  demeanour,  saluted  him,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his  being 
alone.  The  prince  replied  that  he  was  in  distress,  and  in  quest  of 
some  country  over  which  he  might  become  a  ruler.  The  man  carried 
bim  on  his  shoulders  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  eight  chieftains, 
desirous  of  a  prince  to  rule  oyer  them,  were  assembled  in  council. 
He  was  gladly  received,  and  became  the  head  of  a  small  tract  in  the 
Kimidi  Male,  designated  the  country  of  the  Eight  Mallikas,'*  the 
site  of  which  is  not  known.  While  being  carried  on  the  man's 
shoulder,  he  made  an  inward  vow  to  sacrifice  him  to  some  chosen 
goddess,  if  he  obtained  his  wishes.  After  receiving  the  government  of 
tbe  above  country,  he  was  anxious  to  fulfil  his  vow ;  but,  restrained 
by  tbe  remembrance  of  the  benefits  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
bim,  the  subject  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  affected  his  health.  He 
reluctantly  opened  his  heart  to  the  eight  chiefs  over  whom  he  ruled, 
when  the  man  who  had  carried  him,  pitying  his  distress,  voluntarily 
offered  himself  for  immolation.  The  question  of  the  goddess  on  whom 
tbe  choice  should  fall  next  perplexed  him,  but  was  deferred.  In  the 
meanwhile,  be  carried  his  arms  into  the  Raj  of  Kalahandi,  and 
subdued  it.  The  capital  (a  village  which  still  bears  the  same  name) 
was  attacked,  and  the  inhabitants  forsook  it.  In  it  there  was  a 
Biabmani,  a  widow,  who  had  an  only  daughter,  whom  she  tenderly 
loved.  But  the  girl  had  died,  and  her  mother  had  formed  an  image 
from  her  golden  ornaments.   When  the  village  was  deserted^  the 
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widow  fled  and  abandoned  the  image.  One  nighty  while  th§  iUj% 
was  lying  outside  with  his  forces,  the  word  Ma*'  was  heard,  and  04 
sending  to  seek  oat  the  person  who  had  uttered  the  cry,  it  was  traced 
to  the  image,  which  gave  an  account  of  her  origiii ;  and  on  being 
requested  to  accompany  the  camp,  stipulated  that,  at  every  inter? 
mediate  halt,  an  animal,  and  at  the  final  one  a  human  yictim,  ehoald 
be  offered  in  her  honourr  These  conditions  being  subscribed  to,  the 
goddess  accompanied  the  camp.  Op  tis  return  from  the  conqaet»t  of 
Kalahandi,  the  Raja  sacrificed  the  man  who  had  carried  bipn  to  bis 
tutelary  goddess,  and  placed  her  in  his  ori^nal  seat  of  govemmeut^ 
the  chief  village  in  the  country  of  the  Eight  Mallikas.  The  name  of 
the  man  sacrificed  was  "  An&ka,''  who  requested,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  that  his  name  shoi^ld  precede  that  of  the  Baja  apd  his  8U0« 
cessors,  and  that  in  every  periodical  ceremony  in  honour  of  deceased 
ancestors,  a  plate  of  food  should  be  e/ipeciaDy  set  apart  for  ]ii|n.  The 
request  was  complied  with,  and  at  the  present  time,  thifi  man*s  name, 
conjointly  with  that  of  the  founder  of  the  family,  form  a  p^rt  of  th$ 
title  of  the  Bajas  of  the  Kimidies. 

Having  reigned  fo|r  some  years  over  the  conquered  of 
Kalahandi,  and  the  petty  tract  of  which  he  had  been  first  ppminated 
the  ruler,  the  Raja  resolved  on  forming  a  dyn^ty  in  the  low 
country  lying  beyond  the  Kimidi  Male.  He  accordingly  bestowed 
Kalahandi  upon  a  scion  of  the  Mtigo  Bansa  family,  ruling  in  Jaypur^ 
as  his  daughter's  dower ;  and  was  anxious,  under  the  auspices  of  bis 
tutelary  goddess,  to  lead  his  followers  to  the  subjugation  of  the  inter- 
vening hill-tracts ;  but  here  he  was  met  (according  to  tradition)  by 
opposition  on  the  part  of  his  chosen  deity,  the  door  of  whose  temple 
remained  firmly  closed  against  every  effort,  until  recourse  was  had  to 
human  sacrifice.  An  adult  was  slain,  when  it  turned  on  its  hinges  of 
its  own  accord,  and  the  propitiated  deity  accompanied  the  enterprise. 

The  Kimidi  Male  was  at  that  time  under  the  supreme  control  of 
a  Raja  named  Suva  Chandra  Deva,  whose  capital  was  Suvarnagiri, 
at  present  the  seat  of  government  of  Bahadur  Patro,  Of  the  history 
of  the  above  Raja  nothing  is  certainly  known  ;  but  reference  will  be 
made  to  his  probable  identity,  when  treating  of  the  Nolo  Bonso  Patroe. 
Traces  of  an  ancient  temple,  &o.,  are  still  visible,  it  is  said,  on  the 
high  peak  which  bears  his  name. 

The  Raja  Bhimo  Devo,  with  an  army  mainly  composed  of  men 
of  Kalahandi  and  Bustar,  with  the  families  who  bad  followed  his 
fortunes  from  Puriishottama  Khetro,  poured  in  upon  the  northern 
part  of  the  malo,  and  pursuing  his  conquests,  overthrew  the  previous 
dynasty,  reduced  the  Kondhs  to  submission,  and,  for  the  consolida- 
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tion  of  his  power,  disiributed  the  country  into  «  series  of  hadal 
dependencieiSy  in  each  of  which  he  founded  a  godah,  and  inirested  soma 
chosen  followers  with  the  powers  of  goremment,  as  Oodiahs,  on  the 
tenure  of  military  serrice,  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  attend* 
anoe,  when  necessary,  at  the  Gourt  of  their  lord  paramount.  This 
amogement,  it  is  said,  arose  in  part  from  the  request  of  the  van* 
quished,  who  needed  a  medium  of  communication  between  themselves 
and  their  Uriya  conqueror.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  the  present  day,  the 
Patro  urges  the  obedience  of  the  Kondh,  on  the  ground  of  his  share  in 
the  investment  of  his  ancestors  with  power. 

The  first  godah  so  founded  was  Mahasinghi,  and  others  followed 
as  the  enterprise  was  successfully  pursued  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  male.  In  this  manner  the  country  was  portioned  into 
eighteen  godahs,  the  masters  of  which  ruled  over  their  Kondh  subjects 
as  the  vassals  of  the  Raja. 

With  regard  to  the  forts  of  the  above-named  male,  it  is  sufficient 
in  this  place  to  note  that  their  establishment  was  ratified,  excepting 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  Chandrag^ri,  by  human  sacrifice,  in  propitiation 
of  the  tutelary  deity  which  accompanied  the  arms  of  the  conqueror, 
the  victims  having  been,  according  to  tradition,  the  vanquished  chief- 
tains of  the  country.  Some  of  these  godahs  are  now  destroyed  or 
deserted;  but  though  tho  Patros  are  anxious  for  their  re-establishment, 
and  they  have  been  urged  to  disregard  the  pervading  prejudice  and 
rebuild  them  without  the  wonted  rite,  they  dare  not  face  the  ordeal. 
They  declare  that  they  are  places  consecrated  by  sacrifice,  and  that 
they  cannot  presume  to  dwell  there  without  a  fresh  propitiation. 
They,  however,  make  a  compromise  with  their  now  somewhat  shaken 
belief,  by  promising  to  do  so  under  the  personal  countenance  of  the 
Agency.  The  Kondh,  again,  when  pressed  by  the  Borjiri  Silo  Patro, 
the  representative  of  the  Raja,  and  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
hills,  to  relinquish  the  rite,  promptly  refers  to  the  direct  countenance 
afforded  to  his  custom  by  the  first  of  the  line  to  whom  he  pays 
allegiance ;  and  the  words  Gongo  Raja  tongo  Projo,''  a  kind  of 
bye-word  in  common  use,  is  intended  to  imply  that  he  is  only  acting 
mpoB  example — as  the  king,  so  the  people."  Peculiar  reference  is 
made  on  such  occasions  to  the  immolation  of  the  man  to  whom  Bhimo 
Bi^a  owed  his  first  prosperity.  Such  being  the  feeling  in  the  present 
day,  it  seems  evident  that  human  sacrifice  marked  the  progress  of 
Bhimo  Devo  through  the  hill  country. 

The  Raja,  on  the  conquest  of  the  male,  remamea  some  time  at 
Udragiri,  and  from  thence  came  down  to  Gopalpur,  a  Village  of  tho 
Bodo  i^imidi  Zeminduri.    He  suboequently  established  liis  capital  at 
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Vijajanagaro,  regarding  the  selection  and  naming  of  which  place, 
tnkdition  asserts  thai  while  he  and  his  court  were  hunting,  a  hare  was 
seen  to  advance  towards  them,  instead  of  fleeing  to  a  place  of  conceal* 
ment  Much  astonished,  and  attributing  the  circumstance  to  some 
powerful  influence  of  the  earth,  the  Raja  called  a  village  in  the 
vicinity  by  the  name  of  "  Vijayanagaro,"  or  the  city  or  palace  of 
conquest,*'  and  made  it  his  residence.  The  image  of  his]  tutelary 
deity,  under  the  name  of  "  Manikeswari,*'  mistress  or  proprietress 
of  a  jewel,*'  was  there  installed  in  a  temple  raised  to  its  honour.  Tbe 
goddess  Kali,  or  Ddrga,  is  worshipped  under  various  names  in  the 
zemindaris  of  the  Sirkar  of  Ganjam.  Thus,  in  Athogodah,  she  is 
styled  "Bhorandi;"  in  Moheri,  "Kaba;"  in  Chikili,  ''Baraknari  f 
in  Surabdah,  "  Kondoni  Devi in  Darakot,  Bodogodo "  and 
Sorgodo "  Ddrga,"  in  the  Raj  of  Rayagodah.  On  the  Bengal 
frontier  she  is  known  as  "  Bavorani"  (Bhavani )) ;  while  in  the 
Kimidies,  ^'Manikeswari"  is  the  cbosen  appellation,  The  Raja  was 
accompanied  by  a  brother,  who  separated,  and  founded  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family,  which  has  from  that  time  reigned  in  Purlah 
Kimidy.  Bhimo  Devo  reigned  over  that  part  of  the  country  now 
known  as  Bodo  Kimidi ;  while  Sano  Kimidi  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  prince  named  Dharma  Devo,  regarding  whose  race  or  family 
tradition  is  silent 

The  further  history  of  this  family,  as  conflned  to  the  descendants 
of  Bhimo  Devo,  is  as  follows : — The  founder  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ananta  Padmanabha  Devo.  He  bequeathed  the  throne  to  Pitamboro 
Devo,  the  eldest  of  three  sons  who  conquered  the  present  Sano  Kimidi 
Deso,  and  annexed  it  to  his  own  possessions.  The  Kimidis  were 
then  known  as  Kimidi  and  Poroloh  Kimidi  Bajio.  Kamo  Devo,  tbe 
second,  became  a  devotee  and  a  pilgrim.  Base  Devo,  the  younger, 
had  a  son  named  Purushottama  Devo,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  his  uncle's  decease,  and  had  four  sons — Padmanabho  Devo, 
Jaggonatho  Devo,  Chaitanyah  Devo,  and  Hari  Krishna  Devo.  The 
eighteen  zemindaris  contained  in  the  Ganjam  Sirkar  having,  ere  this, 
passed  under  the  control  of  government,  and  Purushottama  Devo 
having  incurred  its  difpleasure,  he  was  placed  in  conflnement  in 
Ganjam ;  and  during  that  time,  his  second  son,  the  elder  having 
refused  to  do  so,  was  permitted  to  visit  him.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  Jagannatho  Devo  succeeded  him,  in  supercession  of  his  elder 
brother,  Padmanabho  Devo,  who,  in  consequence,  formed  a  party,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  The  right  of  the  younger  to  reign 
being  proved|  on  investigation,  to  be  untenable,  it  was  thought  best, 
in  consideration  of  the  strong  party  which  supported  him,  to  quell  so 
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nnhftppj  %  feud  by  making  a  partition  of  the  eonntiy;  when 'the 
elder  reoeiTed  the  original  poeseasion  of  the  family,  and  resided  at 
Yijajanagaro,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  named,  Digapnndi ;  and  the 
yomiger  established  himself  at  Prat^pagiri,  or  Paramari,  the  seat  of 
the  yanqnished  Dharma  Devo.  Thus,  the  possession  of  Bhimo  Devo's 
descendants  was  divided  into  Bodo  and  Sano  Kimidi.  At  this  period 
tlie  image  of  Manikeswari  was  sarreptitiously  removed  from  the 
Temple  of  Vijayanagaro,  where  it  had  rested  since  its  first  dedication, 
and  was  placed  in  a  shrine  at  Pnramari,  under  the  care  of  Jagannatho 
BeTO.  It  remains  there  at  present,  an  object  of  peculiar  veneration 
to  the  Gonjo  Bonso  &mily  and  their  feudal  descendants  on  the  hills. 
On  the  adjustment  of  the  feud,  the  two  youngest  sons  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  reigning  brothers  respectiyely.  Padmanabho 
Devo  breaking  into  revolt,  was  imprisoned,  and  died  in  confinement. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Chaitanyah  Devo,  whose  son,  Pitam« 
boro  Devo,  is  the  present  Baja  of  Bodo  Kimidi.  Jagannatho  Pevo, 
who  also  died  in  confinement,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Chandra- 
mani  Deyo,  who,  under  the  influence  of  frenzy,  induced,  it  is  said,  by 
the  use  of  yiolent  medicines,  committed  a  variety  of  atrocities.  He 
summarily  imprisoned  two  officers  of  his  Court,  of  the  highest  rank 
and  influence — ^namely,  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  hill  tracts, 
Nikananda  Bo^iri  Silo  Patro,  the  father,  and  Chaitanyah  Hari- 
chandro  Patro,  the  undo  of  the  present  Lakshmano  Borjiri  Silo 
Patro,  the  representative  of  the  Athoro  Godah  Patro  family.  More- 
oyer,  the  Raja's  family  did  not  escape  without  ill-treatment,  his 
wiyes^  and  his  sons,  Ardicondo  Devo,  Raghunath  Devo,  and  Lakshimono 
Deyo,  being  subjected  to  great  hardship  through  his  tjrranny.  The 
result  was  a  general  revolt,  headed  by  the  members  of  the  Borjiri 
Silo  Patro*s  fiimily,  who  were  set  at  liberty  by  the  enraged  people. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  Raja's  wiyes,  the  insurgent  leaders 
surrounded  his  palace,  carried  off  his  children,  and  kept  them  in 
a  yillage  called  Babiliboundo,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  they 
fortified.  Two  years  subsequently,  the  same  parties  forced  the  Raja 
to  invest  his  eldest  son  with  regal  powers,  when  they  retired  to  the 
yillage  of  Lukagodah,  in  the  Bodo  Godah  Zemindari,  and  subsequently 
resided  peacefully  in  the  yillage  of  Siddheswara,  in  Sano  Kimidi.  About 
this  period,  a  revolt  having  broken  out  in  Pariah  Kimidi,  two  rebel 
leaders,  Ramoraj  and  Jerango  Bissye,  sought  a  harbour  in  the  district 
of  Pan^gnnda;  and  on  Ardicondo  Devo  being  called  upon  to  effect 
their  capture,  with  a  promise  of  hb  confirmatiou  us  Raju  on  success, 
he  deelined  to  act.  To  Chandramani  Devo,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
restoration  of  his  sons  to  his  care  was  the  reward  attached  to  the  due 
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performance  of  the  task.  He  closed  with  the  terma ;  eifeoted  the 
capture ;  and  received  faia  sons.  Ardicondo  Devo  refased  to  live  with 
hia  fisbther,  and  retired  to  Chicaoole,  where  he  remained  until  the  death 
of  the  Raja,  whom  he  succeeded,  and  rules  at  present  oyer  Saao  Kimidi. 

Neither  the  founder  nor  his  successors  appear  to  have  heon  in  tiie 
habit  of  visiting  their  bill  domains  in  person.  Thej  resided  in  the 
plains,  and  confined  their  direct  administration  to  the  Ri^a,  receiving 
stated  visit  from  their  vassals,  who  presented  their  tribute  of  twelve 
rupees  each  to  the  Buierain ;  and,  after  a  reinvestment  with  the 
insignia  of  their  power,  returned  to  their  fiefs,  or  remained,  in  their 
torn  of  service,  at  the  Court.  At  first,  doubtless,  the  authority  of  the 
Ri^a  was  fully  acknowledged,  but  of  late  years  his  name  has  become 
almost  a  shadow ;  the  attendance,  visits,  and  tribute  are  alike  discon- 
tinued, and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  malo,  independence  eveiy  whero 
prevails. 

The  Raja  has  been,  from  the  first,  the  fountain  of  honour,  and,  as 
such,  directed  the  investiture  with  the  sari,  or  turban,  at  the  annual 
visits  of  the  Patros  ;  but  the  ceremony  has  now  ceased  for  some  years. 
The  power  and  duties  of  the  lord  paramount  are  now  exercised  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Government,  in  the  annual  tour  of  the  Agency. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit  to  each  godah,  the  Borjiri  Silo  Patro, 
who  is  the  representative  of  the  class  at  the  Court  of  the  Raja,  and 
now  filling  the  same  relation  in  that  of  the  Agent,  introduces  the 
Patro  and  as  many  of  his  relations  and  officers  as  are  entitled  to  the 
mark  of  honour,  and  invests  them  with  the  sari,  which  he  receives  at 
the  hand  of  the  Agent.  In  the  present  investiture,  however,  there  is 
this  difi*erence,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  employing  their  services 
in  the  suppression  of  sacrifices,  that  the  Government  confers  pecu- 
niary rewards  on  the  parties ;  whereas,  in  the  Court  of  the  Raja,  an 
equivalent  for  the  honour  conferred  was  exacted. 

The  claim  of  the  Raja,  as  lord  paramount,  is  acknowledged  in 
courtesy  by  the  Government,  whose  objects  he  is  invited  to  aid,  and 
he  is  duly  informed  of  the  result  of  operations ;  but  direct  influence  he 
has  none. 

-  Although  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Orissa  is  shattered  to  pieces,  and 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  house  reduced  to  the  condition  of  petty 
landholders,  yet  the  punctilios  of  rank  and  birth  are  rigidly  enforced. 
The  Raja  of  Kurda  is  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  honour  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Zemindars  of  the  Sirkar  of  Ganjam,  whose  ancestors 
held  office  in  the  Court  of  the  Suzerain,  and  received  lands  on  the 
tenure  of  performing  specific  duties,  or  as  the  meed  of  p^vonal  valour 
or  special  services.    These  families  4i]so  acknowledge  the  cWm  of 
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royal  blood  oa  ike  part  of  the  house  of  Kimidi,  in  oommon  with  that 
of  Ennb ;  but  the  fonner  deaoenilants  of  the  branoh  regard  themr 
aelvea  a«  superior  in  rank  to  the  latter — ^the  r^reeentative  of  the 
Ulegitimate  branch  of  the  family  of  Orissa.  In  fonner  days  the 
Zemindais  used  to  visit  the  Bajas  of  Kimidi,  present  a  nuuor  of 
silk  tlothsy  and  make  their  obeisanoe ;  when  they  would  reeeire 
mks  of  distinction — as  a  banner,  an  umbrella,  or  a  fan.  But  this 
state  has  passed  away,  and  the  iieunily  has  sunk  into  iDsignifioanee. 

RThilst  the  founder  of  the  house  and  his  heirs  maintained  supreme 
eoatnol  over  the  fertile  Tallies  of  the  rajio,  or  semiiidari,  with  the 
title  of  ^'  Pat  Raja,"  or  ^  ruling  prince/'  a  junior  branoh  was  located 
at  Gaddapur,  on  the  yerge  of  the  malo,  wiUi  the  title  of  ''Tat  Raja/' 
er  ^commander  of  the  forces."  The  Tat  Raja  acknowledges  his 
poeition  as  vassal,  by  periodical  visits  of  homage  to  Vijayaaagaro,  iftud 
payment  of  tribute.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Tat  Ri^as  ever 
enjoyed  further  influence  over  the  inferior  vassals  than  that  derived 
from  birth  ;  since,  while  they  remained  in  amity  with  the  Buierain, 
the  godahs  would  not  fiul  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  blood-royal.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  authority  of  this  branch  has,  since  die  time  of  the 
grandfirther  of  the  present  Raja,  been  limited  to  Gaddap]ar  and 
Surampnr.  On  a  succession,  the  ratification  of  the  heir's  authority 
by  investiture  with  ike  sari,  rests  with  the  Raja  of  Sanp  Kimidi. 

First  in  peraon  and  influence  of  the  followers  who  aided  in  the 
sabjugation  of  ike  Kimidis  was  the  family  whose  rei«esentative  was 
formerly  known  by  the  tftle  of  Athoro  Godah,"  but  now  by  that  of 
"  Borjiri  Silo  Patro." 

.  The  term  '' Patro,"  corrupted  into  ''Pater,"  is  a  Sanskrit  word 
signifying,  in  literature,  a  "  minister^."  In  the  hill  inpU,  the  title  is 
confined  to  the  heads  of  the  different  godahs  in  their  relation  to  the 
Rsja,  at  whose  Court  they  ar^  required  to  attend  and  take  a  part  ia 
pnbiio  afiaira. 

The  title  of  Boijiri  Silo  Patro  was  conferred  on  Bunko  Patro,  by 
Fnruehottama  Devo,  in  consideration  of  bis  services  in  condning^ 
in  the  hills  his  cousin,  Ghon  Devo,  who  was  in  arms  against  his 
authority.  Prom  that  time  the  head  of  the  Akmily  has  been  known  in 
the  rajio  by  this  title,  derived  from  two  Sanscrit  words,  ''  borjiri,'* 
"  an  enemy,*'  and  "silo,"  "  a  trident*"]  but  in  the  hills  he  is  acknow- 
ledged as  the  Athoro  Godah  Patro. 

^  It  properly  signifies  a  vessel,  wbence  it  comes  to  imply  any  fit  or  capable 
peraoii.'^H*  H.  MT, 

s  ^Borjiri**  isnotSanskrityUnleesitbeacomiptionfor  <<bajra/'  ^UhuDdeffaolt,**- 
and  "stUa,"  (not  "sila,")  U  "a  stake,"  or,  as  "trisflla,"  "a  trident,'»— H.  H.  W. 
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Lakshmano  Borjiri  Silo  Pairo  is  the  repiesentatiye  of  the  famiiy. 
He  is  the  minister  for  the  hill  domains^  and  is  equal  in  official  rank, 
but  superior  in  hereditary  permanency  of  office,  to  the  Deso  Patro,  the 
minister  of  the  zemindari,  whose  tenure  of  authority  rests  entirely  on 
the  will  or  caprice  of  the  reigning  prince.  He  rarely  ybits  the  godahs 
in  person^  and  is  therefore  not  known  except  by  report,  as  the  represent 
tative  of  the  family.  His  cliief  residence  is  at  the  palace  in  Puramari, 
of  the  internal  arrangements  of  which  he  enjoys  the  entire  control. 
Chandragiri  is,  so  to  speak,  the  baronial  possession  and  residence  of 
the  fiunily,  which  also  holds  Berikote  and  Panigunda  under  its  imme* 
diate  control,  the  officers  entrusted  with  the  management  of  afiaira 
being  appointed  or  remoyed  at  pleasure. 

The  rank  of  this  officer  may  best  be  estimated  by  his  position  on 
yarious  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony.  For  instance— at  the  annual 
investiture  with  the  sacred  cord,  the  Baja  is  seated  on  his  throne, 
with  his  family  ranged  in  order  behind  him  ;  while  the  Deso  Patro, 
and  Borjiri  Silo  Patro,  the  highest  in  rank  of  his  subjects,  sit,  the  one 
on  his  right,  the  other  on  his  left  hand.  The  Baja  is  first  inyested  ; 
then  the  members  of  his  family,  in  due  succession;  after  which  a 
family  priest,  standing  before  each  minister,  simultaneously  perform 
the  ceremony.  The  Borjiri  Silo  Patro  annually  places  the  sari  on  the 
head  of  the  Baja,  who,  in  return,  inyests  his  yassal  with  the  emblems 
of  authority.  In  the  chase,  the  Baja  receives  the  thigh,  the  royal 
share ;  the  Deso  Patro  is  entitled  to  a  piece  of  the  side ;  and  the 
Borjiri  Silo  Patro  to  a  portion  of  flesh.  When  travelling  in  the  rajio, 
bis  pahinquin  is  escorted  by  two  men  with  torches. 

In  former  days,  when  the  Godiahs  regularly  visited  the  Court  of 
the  Baja^  they  first  repaired  to  the  residence  of  their  chief,  with 
whom  rested  the  investigation  and  decision  of  all  matters  of  dispute 
or  grievance,  and  were  then  escorted  by  him  to  the  presence  of  the 
Suienun,  who,  on  the  presentation  of  the  annual  tribute,  invested 
them  with  the  sari  at  his  hands.  The  Baja  had  no  power  to  take 
cognisance  of  any  matter  connected  with  the  Godiahs,  or  to  interfere 
with  the  award  of  their  immediate  superior* 

In  Chandragiri,  considered  as  it  were  the  capital  of  the  hill  tracts, 
the  power  of  the  fiimily  is  absolute.  The  Patro  receives  the  royal 
share  in  the  chase;  is  the  sovereign  in  his  own  petty  court  and 
domidn  j  and  now,  as  the  subject  of  the  Government,  remits  the 
stipulated  assessment  into  the  treasury  at  Ganjam.  Narayana 
Bajendra  Patro,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Borjiri  Silo  Patro, 
whose  duties  detain  him  at  the  Court  of  Puramari,  generally  resides 
at  the  godah. 
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He  is  aided  in  tho  adminisiration  by  the  following  officers  ' 

1.  The  Befain  Daloyi. 

2.  The  Sndra  Bavi. 
8.  The  Karji. 

And  after  these,  by  twelve  leaden  of  parks,  who  are  styled,  in  the 
brokeo  language  of  the  hills,  ''Beharka/'  a  eorraption  of  the  word 
"  VyaTahirika,"  signifying  <^ agents'*  or  '^managers."  These  are 
luilitaiy  commanders,  and  aie  entitled  to  a  donble  share  of  the  spoil 
in  the  chase. 

Their  titles  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Bodo  Prodano,  or  Chief  Prodano. 

2.  Bodo  Dondasanno,  or  Chief  Dondasanno. 

3.  Bodo  Kohouro,  or  Chief  Kohouro. 

4.  Sano  Prodano,  or  Snbordinate  Prodano. 

^.  Sano  Dondasanno,  or  Snbordinate  Dondasanno. 

6.  Bodo  Naik,  or  Chief  Naik. 

7.  Sano  Bodo  Kohonro,  or  Subordinate  Kohonro. 

8.  Koto  Doloyi. 

9.  Maji. 

10.  Goroyi. 

11.  Hondia. 

12.  Dolopath. 

Of  these,  some  represent  classes,  as  the  Bodo  Kohouro,  or  head  of 
that  caste;  and  others  specific  offices,  as  <'Bodo  Dondasanno,"  a  "chief 
ezeentioner."  Independently  of  the  above,  there  are,  at  Chandragiri, 
fonr  families  designated  Bholo  Noko,.*'  or  Councillors,'*  and  with 
whom  the  titles  of  "Gojindra,"  "Maharta,"  "Goroyi  Patro,"  and 
''Orisi  Sollo**  are  hereditary*  These  are  invested  with  the  sacred 
cord  by  the  Raja,  while  the  sari  of  office  is  granted  by  the  Borjiri 
Silo  Patro. 

Owing  to  this  investiture  with  the  sari,  these  officers  are  classified 
ander  the  name  of  "  Sariahs  ;**  and  a  nnmber  of  such,  varying  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  compose  the  immediate  Council,  and  are  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  the  Godiabs  in  the  male.  They  formed, 
donbtless,  together  with  the  representatives  of  their  Kondh  subjects, 
their  escort  when  visitbg  the  Court  of  the  Raja,  as  they  now  accom* 
pany  them  into  the  presence  of  the  Agent.  The  Court  of  Chandragiri 
may  be  regarded  as  complete  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  families 
of  Councillors,  a  similar  number  of  officials  are  maintained  at  Gadda- 
pnr,  Snvamagiri,  and  Berikote ;  while  at  Mahasinghi,  and  the 
various  subordinate  godahs  of  the  male,  the  retinue  of  the  Oodiahs  is 
limited  to  two  or  three  Sariahs.   A  party  of  Paiks,  varyin  according 
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to  the  Wealth  and  inflaenoe  of  the  Godiah,  constitates  the  low  or^er  in 
the  body  under  his  control. 

The  junior  branches  of  this  fieimily  consist,  at  |)resent,  of  Chaitanjali, 
Haiichandono  Patro^  the  nncle,  and  Narayana  Kajendra  Ttktto,  the 
Jreanger  brother  of  Borjirt  Silo  Patro.  On  theee  derolres  thd  dbtj  of 
an  atantial  risi  to  the  godahs  of  the  n^alo.  The  former  of  these  is  an 
ftged  man,  and  urell  known  in  the  hiUs ;  the  latter  is  jonng,  and  fall 
of  fire  and  energy,  while  treated  with  marked  distinction,  and  Vested 
with  irresponsible  powers  at  the  Court  of  the  Raja.  As  the  lepre^ 
sentative  of  the  Athoro  Godah  Patro,  he  is  regarded  by  the  Godiah  as 
his  raja,  and  receires  the  homage  conformable  to  the  cnstoms  of  so 
rnde  a  country. 

On  approaching  the  godah,  he  is  met  by  the  Godiah  and  his 
Sariah  followers,  when  the  former  salutes  him  with  a  loir  obeisance, 
presents  the  feudal  tribtite^  washes  his  feet,  and  escorts  him  With  inusic 
to  his  house,  before  which  a  spot  has  been  swept  and  purified.  Here 
are  placed  a  lamp  and  a  vessel  full  of  water,  in  which  a  small  branch 
of  the  mango-tree  is  immersed.  The  wife  of  the  Godiah  brings  some 
rice,  and,  showing  it  to  the  Athoro  Godah  Patro,  describes  a  circle 
around  his  head  with  joined  palms ;  which  done,  she  tlirows  it  away, 
and  sprinkles  the  water  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  He  is  then  escorted 
to  a  house  set  apart  for  him,  where  he  resides,  his  charge  being  borne 
by  the  Godiah.  Matchlocks  are  fired  off  oh  his  arrival,  and  the  Rondh 
subjects  of  the  godah  assemble  to  give  him  welcome.  Should  a  beast 
of  the  chaae  be  presented,  he  receives  it,  and  distributes  it  at  his 
pleasure. 

He  is  entitled  to  a  moiety  of  the  dues  payable  to  the  Godiah.  Oil 
the  decease  of  an  Uriya  without  heirs,  a  moiety  of  the  property 
escheats  to  him.  He  also  receives  a  similar  portion  of  the  mulct 
levied  on  misdemeanours  punishable  by  the  Godiahs.  Faults  of  a 
graver  nature,  or  committed  by  the  former  against  the  common  good, 
come  under  his  immediate  consideration.  On  the  death  of  a  Mallika, 
or  Kondh  head  of  a  village,  the  selection  of  a  successor  rests  with  him, 
when  he  receives  the  customary  fees,  of  which  he  retains  a  moiety, 
and  distributes  the  remainder  to  the  Sariahs  of  the  godah.' 

As  the  Godiahs  have  ceased  to  re}>air  to  the  court  of  Puramari, 
the  adjustment  of  dues  and  fines  has  taken  place,  of  late  years,  at  the 
periodical  visit  of  supervision.  On  his  departure,  presents  in  money 
are  offered  according  to  the  means  of  parties,  and  he  is  escorted  with 
honour  to  the  next  godah. 

In  the  superscription  of  letters  he  is  styled  "  Raja  Sri and 
the  Godiah,  who  receives  his  commands  with  entire  snbmiasion 
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employs  the  term  of  Obodhan^/'  signifying,  liierally,  may  yuni* 
attention  be  direoted  towards  me/*  in  addressing  bim  ;  while  he^  on 
tbe  other  hand,  uses  towards  tbe  former  language  only  applicable  to 
an  inferior,  and  hentates  not,  on  occasions,  to  adopt  that  of  angel', 
reproach,  and  command. 

We  have  seen  how  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Kimidi  immolated 
bnnian  beings  in  honour  of  Manikeswari  (Durga),  on  first  coming 
Into  contact  with  the  yotaries  of  Meriah  sacrifice ;  and,  with  reference 
to  the  SMne  rite,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  full  ceremonial^  saying 
the  effttsion  of  human  blood,  is  maintained  at  the  present  time  during 
the  Durga  fuja  at  Puraniari.  On  the  last  day  but  one  of  that 
festiyal,  the  image  of  Manikeswari  is  remored  from  its  temple,  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Raja,  to  a  temporafy  building 
oonstmeted  of  branches,  called  the  ^'Meriah  Ghorah,"  or  ''Meriah 
Hooae,"  where  the  rite  of  Meriah  sacrifice  is  duly  performed,  a  goat 
being  substituted  for  the  human  victim.  The  Boijiri  Silo  Patro 
presides,  a  Brahman  officiates,  and  a  party  designated  "  Maji,"  slajfA 
the  animal.  If  to  these  facts  Be  added  the  additional  circumstance, 
that  the  rite  commences,  as  a  rule,  at  Gaddapur  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  male,  and  is  taken  up  in  succession  from  godah  to  godab, 
nntil  the  obligation  terminates  on  tbe  northern  boundary,  it  may  be 
reasonably  inferred,  not  only  that  the  initiative  was,  nntil  of  late, 
given  in  the  Court  of  the  Raja  (the  substitution  of  the  animal  being 
of  recent  origin),  but  also  that  the  rite  of  the  Kondhs — hitherto 
inaoeeasible,  and  consequently  not  subjected  to  external  influences—^ 
bears  a  close  affinity  to  the  early  worship  of  Durga.  These  supposi* 
iions  are  further  strengthened  by  the  general  opinion,  that  in  parts  of 
the  low  country,  generally  under  control,  human  blood,  under  the 
snppoeed  warrant  of  extreme  distress,  occasionally  flows  in  secret  upon 
her  altar.  The  conclusion  can  at  least  be  drawn  that  the  Meriah 
sacrifice  finds  other  advocates  besides  the  rude  Kondh,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  direct  European  intervention  will  shake  its  hold  on 
the  prejudices  and  affection  of  most  classes ;  it  being  my  convictiotf 
that  the  Hindu  mind  generally,  but  especially  in  the  zemindaries 
adjoining  or  connected  with  the  hill  tracts,  views  our  intentions  with 
distrust* 

As  the  Godiahs  became  estranged  from  the  Court  of  Puramuri^' 
and  established  in  the  norUi  a  virtual  independence,  the  connexion  of 

>  "  Avadluuia,**  Sanskrit,  attention.*'  In  this,  as  in  the  proper  names,  and 
m  |kU  the  other  words  of  Sanskrit  origin,,  we  have  the  corruptions  of  vulgar 
Bengali  ptonnoehition :  b  substi'tttecl  for  v,  and  o  f or  a,  as  Bbimo  Debo  for 
«  Bhima  Dera,"  "  Patro"  fw  «  Patra,"  Ac—H.  H.  W. 
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the  Athoro  Godftli  Patro  with  the  malo  was  weakened,  and  his  viaita 
became  more  and  more  rare^  until  thej  were  confined  to  the  soath^ 
and  almost  exclusively  to  Snvamagiri,  for  many  years  past.  Kartali 
alone^  of  the  northern  godabs^  had  been  occasionally  visited,  when  the 
entrance  of  the  Agency  on  tbe  field  restored  the  influence  of  the 
family.  Summoned  by  the  Agent  to  accompany  him  and  aid  hia 
operations,  Harichandono  and  Rajendra  Patro  have,  during  the  last 
two  years,  visited  every  godah,  and  met  with  the  honours  sanctioned 
by  usage.  Their  authority,  unhesitatingly  acknowledged,  baa  been 
zealously  employed  in  furthering  the  objects  of  Government ;  and  the 
untiring  exertions  of  Rajendra  Patro  in  urging  the  Crodiahs  to  prac* 
tical  co-operation,  or,  when  the  necessity  of  the  case  demanded  it, 
performing  the  required  duty  in  person,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  To 
those  men  the  Meriah  sacrifice  is  not  a  source  of  advantage ;  conse- 
quently, excepting  from  prejudice,  its  continuance  is  not  an  object  of 
interest ;  while  the  operations  of  the  Agency  involve  tbe  restoration 
of  their  authority,  and  its  accompanying  profit.  They  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as,  in  a  measure,  bouod  by  interest  to  the  suppression  of 
sacrifice,  and  already  contemplate  the  advantages  which  must  accrue  to 
themselves  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  through 
our  infiuence.  Maintained  in  their  right  position,  and  regarded  as  the 
highest  native  authority  in  the  land,  only  inferior  to  the  Agent  him- 
self in  power,  their  co-operation  may  be  considered  sure,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  essential  to  success ;  for,  as  the  Kondh  is  inaccessible  except 
through  the  Godiah,  so  the  latter  will  not  counteract  tbe  wishes  of  the 
Athoro  Godah  Patro,  whom  he  regards  as,  in  a  special  sense,  the 
Malo  Raja,  while  he  acknowledges  the  nominal  supremacy  of  the 
Gonjo  fionso  feunily,  Harichondono  Patro  and  Rajendra  Patro,  in 
the  suppression  of  Meriah  sacrifice,  form  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
responsibility,  witbin  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  enclose  every  party 
of  infiuence  in  the  land.  They  consider  themselves  engaged  to  guard 
against  any  infringement  of  the  compact  entered  into  by  the  Oodiaha 
to  discountenance  the  rite,  and  denounce  those  who  perform  it  as 
disobeying  the  orders  of  the  Government. 

The  above  allusion  to  the  Borjiri  Silo  Patro,  in  his  relations  with 
the  malo,  naturally  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  godahs  over 
which  he  exercises  control,  and  which  may  best  be  divided  into  those 
instituted  by  Bhimo  Devo,  and  others  subordinate  to  them,  which 
derived  their  origin  from  motives  of  convenience,  or  from  family 
dissension. 

Under  the  first  head  are  the  Godiahs  of  Suvamagiri  and  Maha^* 
ainghi,  the  Godiah  of  the  former  being  superior  in  position,  while 
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the  representatHre  of  the  btter  takes  the  preoedenoe  in  reepeot  of 
hlood. 

When  Bhimo  Devo  overthrew  the  djnaaty  of  Suva  Chandro  Devo^ 
he  selected  the  ancestor  of  Bahadur  Patro,  an  armed  retainer  of  the 
Bonko  caste,  to  rule  over  the  country,  and  fill  the  position  of  Chief 
Oodiah,  next  in  rank  to  the  Athoro  Oodah  Patro ;  and,  with  this  view, 
ennohled  him  with  the  "Chitta  Poito."  Bahadur  Patro,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  has,  consequently,  no  claim  to  birth ;  but  his 
saperioritj  as  a  Oodiah  is  acknowledged  in  the  district  of  Mahasingha, 
where  he  is  received  with  suitable  honours. 

The  following  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the 
Godiahs,  and  accounts  for  the  comparatively  degraded  condition  of 
those  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  male.  A  Patro  of  the  Maha- 
slnghi  house  repaired — says  the  tradition — ^to  the  Court  of  the  Raja, 
leaving  his  mother  and  wife  at  the  godah.  He  remained  in  attendance 
for  twelve  years;  and  on  his  return,  was  unable  to  recognize  the  latter, 
and  gave  her  the  salutation  due  to  the  former — a  grievous  offence 
a^nst  propriety.  The  unfortunate  man  was  unmercifully  assailed 
by  his  cotemporaries ;  and  so  chagrined  was  he  at  the  breach  of 
decorum  which  he  had  unwittingly  committed,  that  he  refused  to 
attend  at  the  Court,  and  prayed  the  ancestor  of  Bahadur  Patro  to 
take  the  post  of  honour,  which  he  was  henceforth  unworthy  to  fill. 
From  that  time  the  duty  devolved  on  the  latter  family,  and  the  former 
ceased  to  visit  the  plains.  This  event  occurred  about  seventy  years 
ago ;  since  which  time  the  Godiahs  of  Mahasinghi  have  declined  in 
power  and  appearance,  becoming  daily  more  and  more  assimilated 
with  the  Kondhs  in  sympathies  and  habit. 

With  the  exception  of  his  two  brothers — the  elder  of  whom  resides 
at  Suvamagiri  as  the  minister  of  the  Chief,  and  the  younger  is  Patro 
of  Tumerebundo,  where  Bahadur  Patro  also  resides — the  subordinate 
Godiahs  are  in  no  way  connected  with  him  beyond  the  relation  of 
▼assalage,  being  of  various  families  and  peoples,  and  placed  over 
portions  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  strength  of  eontrol  by  the 
family,  the  authority  of  which  was  formerly  absolute.  But  at  present 
the  sway  of  the  Patro  of  Suvarnagiri  over  the  frontier  Godiahs  is 
either  rejected,  or  nullified  by  feud  and  intrigue.  Of  these — which 
consist  of  GumiC  Oodah,  BeUagodah,  and  Lonkagodah— the  second 
alone  acknowledges  the  lordship  of  Bahadur  Patro.  The  first  is 
independent  of  any  control,  while  the  last  leans  towards  the  house  of 
Kalahandi.  The  sympathies  of  Gojindra  Patro,  the  Godiah  of  Kolo- 
godah  or  Koshlogodah,  who  is  descended  from  an  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  Tova  Mula  family,  the  head  of  which  is  a  Tat  Raja  under 
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Kalabandi,  flow  in  the  same  direction ;  while  his  royal  blood  induoea 
him  to  range  himself  under  the  banner  of  the  Tat  Raja  of  Graddapnr, 
rather  than  pay  fealty  to  Bahadnr  Patro,  whose  personal  influence 
is  thus  cironmsoribed  within  narrow  limits,  A  reconciliation  was 
effected  between  Gkjindra  Patro  and  himself  j  but  there  appears  to  be 
little  doubt,  that  their  feuds  are,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  harsh 
and  oppressive  proceedings  on  his  own  part,  as  he  does  not  appear 
•  conspicuous  for  justice  in  the  decision  of  such  matters  as  come  within 
his  jurisdiction. 

Bahadur  Patro  is  united  in  sympathy  and  interest  with  the  Kimidi 
family,  by  whom  his  ancestor  was  ennobled,  rather  than  with  the 
godahs,  or  the  countries  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  malo.  While 
others  boast  a  royal,  or  eyen  fabulons  descent,  and  regard  Kalahandi 
•or  fiastar  as  the  home  of  their  Others,  he  is,  in  feeling  and  appearance, 
simply  a  Sirdar  of  Samasthanam  Paiks,  and  a  servant  of  the  Raja. 
He  does  not,  as  others,  preside  at  the  Meriah  sacrifice,  or  regard  it 
with  greater  £ftvour  than  the  Hindd  in  general.  But  he  is  an  enemy 
to  innovation ;  and  the  predominant  feature  of  his  character  is,  an 
intense  fear,  real  or  assnmed,  of  the  enmity  and  vengeance  of  the 
Kondhs.  In  former  days,  and  under  different  circumstances,  he  is  said 
-to  have  done  good  service  when  the  Godiahs  of  the  north  were  in 
rebellion  ;  but  when  he  approaches  the  Meriah  question,  his  energies 
seem  paralysed.  Urged  almost  to  desperation,  he  makes  a  convulsive 
•effort,  and  affords  a  partial  aid  to  the  Government.  His  officials  and 
paiks,  the  latter  numbering  about  two  hundred  matchlocks,  following 
their  chief's  example,  retard  rather  than  further  the  good  work  of 
suppression.  These  hindrances,  however,  must  be  met  and  overcome 
by  patience  and  judgment ;  for  it  is  by  these  instruments  that  the 
work  must  be  effected,  if  we  would  desire  to  leave  a  good  impression 
ef  our  intervention  upon  the  people  at  large. 

The  consideration  of  the  family  of  Bahadur  Patro  is  simple ;  but 
the  origin  of  the  dispersed  branches  of  that  now  represented  by  Guui 
Patro,  of  Mahasinghi,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  Kalahandi  was  the  birthplace  of  its  members  in  times  previous  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Sano  Kimidi  Malo  by  Bbimo  Devo.  A  fabulous 
as  well  as  royal  origin  is  claimed.  As  regards  social  rank,  they  are 
Uriya  Brahroans ;  and  the  family  is  known,  until  the  present  day,  by 
the  title  of  "  Nolo  Bonso," — also  enjoyed,  it  is  said,  by  the  Rajas  of 
Kalahandi  and  Jaypur. 

The  fabulous  origin  of  the  family  indicating  an  antiquity,  which, 
among  a  people  so  wholly  illiterate,  may  be  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  in  an  article  of  faith  generally  received,  and  is  described  as 
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follows : — Bnhnum  widow,  who  sapported  herself  hj  begging  alms 
in  the  neighbouring  villages,  lived  at  Amaravati,  in  Kalahandi.  In 
her  wanderings  she  frequented  two  roads^  on  one  of  which  she  always 
met  with  success,  and  on  the  other  returned  empty-handed.  Curious 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  success,  she  remarked  that  a  pigeon  had  built 
a  nesty  and  was  sitting  on  her  eggs  in  a  bamboo  tree.  She  secured 
the  eggs  and  carried  them  home,  when,  in  process  of  time,  two  male 
in£uitii  issued  from  the  sheU.  Regardless  of  opprobrium,  the  widow 
reared  the  children,  whose  names  were  Sava  Ghandru  and  Bahau 
Chandra.  The  eldest  received  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Sane 
Kimid'i  in  marriage,  with  the  malo  as  her  dower.  The  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  the  Nolo  Bonso  familly— ''Nolo"  signifying,  in  the 
Urija  language,  "  a  tube"  or  "  pipe,"  such  as  the  stem  of  the  bamboo. 
With  reference  to  the  hold  of  this  tradition  on  the  minds  of  the  Nolo 
Bonso  Patros,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  pigeon  is  regarded  with 
peculiar  veneration,  and  its  flesh  scrupulously  avoided.  The  Raja  of 
Sano  Kimidi  belonged  to  that  line  of  princes  which  became  extinct 
when  Dharma  Devo  was  dic^ssessed  of  his  raj  by  Pitamboro  Devo,  • 
the  grandson  of  Bhimo  Devo,  while  it  is  possible  that  Sava  Chandra 
Devo's  invasion  may  be  identical  with,  or  at  least  that  he  may  be  a 
descendant  of,  that  Sava  Chandra,  who  received  the  malo  in  dower. 
*  Amaravati,  literally  employed  as  the  name  of  the  palace  of  Indra,  is  also 
mentioned  as  the  site  of  a  temple,  from  which,  propitiated  by  human 
sacrifice,  the  goddess  Manikeswari  Devi  came  forth  to  accompany  the 
enterprise  of  Bhimo  Devo. 

The  cause  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  this  family  into  the 
malo  is,  as  regards  Mahasinghi,  given  as  follows,  by  a  party  residing 
on  the  borders  of  the  Bead  Hill  Tracts.  It  is  meagre  in  detail,  and 
sLmilar  in  character,  with  the  reason  assigned  for  the  influence  of  the 
Bissyes  of  the  neighbouring  malo— the  union  of  the  priestly  office  with 
Uie  r^gal  power.  Traces  of  a  previous  Uriya  ^population  are  also 
visible.  The  narrator,  a  member  of  the  Rogo  Patro  of  Barakommah, 
states  as  follows  : — We  are  of  the  Nolo  Bonso  race,  and  formerly 
dwelt  in  Kalahandi  and  Bastar.  At  the  time  of  our  first  connexion 
with  the  Kimidi  Malo,  people  of  the  Uriya  race,  called  'Kannn 
Baranga,'  'Nakko  Baranga,'  'Tomakanga,'  and  '  Punjikinga,' 
inhabited  the  malo,  as  also  that  of  Boad..  By  caste,  they  are 
Amoniaeto  and  Bakto.  Though  Uriyas,  they  were  unfitted  to 
perform  the  worship  of  their  tutelary  goddess,  having  become  eaters 
of  flesh  and  drinkers  of  spirit,  and  have  assimilated  with  the  Kondhs. 
They  invited  us  into  the  country  from  Kalahandi  and  Bastar,  and 
located  us  in  Jansingi.    In  those  days  there  was  no  Raja  in  the  malo; 
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but,  resolving  to  appoint  one,  they  took  as  to  Balskapah,  of  the  Boad 
Malo,  and  there  administered  to  us  an  oath  of  fidelity.  In  proceeding 
to  the  nomination  of  a  king,  they  made  a  hearth  of  unbaked  clay  ;  as 
also  an  earthen  vessel,  in  which  they  cooked  rice.  Then  they  cut  open 
the  stomach  of  a  pregnant  woman,  and,  tearing  oflf  the  skin,  formed  of 
it  the  cover  of  a  dram  to  precede  the  Raja.  They  detormined  upon  the 
following  omen  :  if  they  could  split  a  handle  of  green  bamboos  with  a 
blow  of  an  az«,  they  wo«ld  elect  a  Raja.  It  was  so  done,  and  a  person 
nominated  to  the  dignity.  They  brought  us  from  Balskapah,  and 
established  us  at  Mahasingi.  Subsequently  we  divided,  owing  to 
domestic  dissensions,  and  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  country." 

In  regard  to  this  tradition,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bodj 
of  Uriyas  in  the  malo  is  called  collectively  "  Amoniaeto,'*  and  forms 
the  last  clause  in  the  formula  quoted  in  page  20,  and  forming  tiie 
ground-work  of  the  present  inquiry. 

In  consonance  with  this  tradition,  the  worship  of  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  village  is  thus  given.  The  Jani,"  a  title  common  to 
both  Uriya  and  Kondh,  holds  a  fast  for  two  days.  He  then  carries 
the  sword,  which  is  her  symbol,  to  her  temple ;  performs  his  ablutions  ; 
and,  clothed  in  wet  garments,  besmears  the  shrine  with  cow  dung; 
he  then  lights  a  lamp,  and  pours  milk  and  clarified  butter  over  the 
image.  Next  day  the  people,  with  drums  and  music,  bring  a  goat  for 
sacrifice;  the  head  of  the  victim  is  vrashed,  and  rice  and  tarmeric 
flour  poured  upon  it.  Seven  lines  are  then  drawn  on  the  ground  with 
th|B  rice  and  turmeric,  and  twenty  small  portions  of  the  former  axe 
#plaeed  on  leaves  j  the  victim  is  then  slain,  and  its  head  placed  upon 
the  rice ;  when  the  officiating  priest  thus  addresses  the  goddess : — 
"  0  great  goddess !  the  Kauna  Baranga,  and  others,  dwelt  in  the 
land,  and  thou  wouldst  not  eat  rice  at  their  hands,  nor  receive  the 
offering  of  blood ;  thou  causedst  us  to  be  brought  hither,  to  make  us 
rulers.  We  therefore  ofier  this  to  thee  with  outstretched  hand ;  we 
give  thee  the  blood  :  drink  it,  we  pray  thee  I  We  sprinkle  the  image 
with  water,  exclaiming,  Destroy  us  not;  deal  not  fdsely  with  us  !" 
He  then  distributes  the  flesh  of  the  victim  to  all  present,  saving  the 
bead,  which  it  is  unlawful  for  any  but  the  priest  to  touch.  Should  a 
buffalo  be  sacrificed,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  same  ritual  the  carcase 
is  deposited  without  the  temple,  and  devoured  by  the  Kondhs.  When 
a  person  suffers  from  fever,  or  is  subject  to  adversity,  fowls  and  eggs 
are  employed  as  offering&  In  the  outer  portion  of  the  temple  is  a 
goddess  styled  Dua  Suni,**  at  whose  door  three  lines,  marked  by  rice 
and  turmeric,  are  drawn ;  and  the  offerings  being  psesented  to  her, 
are  devoured  by  the  Domba. 
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The  dues  of  the  Godiah  are  three  sieyes  fall  of  rioe  from  eaeh 
Tillage  anoQallj.  In  the  chase,  he  is  entitled  to  the  thigh — the  test 
of  his  authority.  A  moiety  of  the  property  of  an  Uriya.,  who  may 
die  without  heirs,  escheats  to  him.  On  the  death  of  a  Malliko  he 
xecttTee  a  hnffalo  ;  and  at  the  inrestitnre  of  his  snocessor,  presents  of 
▼arioQs  amoants.  Irrespectiye  of  this,  he  has  no  farther  influence  in 
the  internal  arrangements  of  a  Kondh  commanity. 

The  Godiah  and  his  followers  are  a  corporate  body,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  chief  executive.  He  is  empowered  to  visit  with  a  flue, 
within  certain  limits,  the  misdeipeanors  of  his  subordinates  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  he  offend  against  the  common  good,  the  Uriyas 
can  arraign,  and  on  conviction,  suspend  him  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
Borjiri  Silo  Patro  be  known.  As  a  corporate  body,  they  are  addressed 
"SomostoDolo,"  "Bahurka,"  "  Behera  Doloyi,"  and  "Patroiko;"  or, 
*'  to  the  body  of  the  Dole  or  Uriya  people  ;**  "  the  official  servant," 
^the  head  of  the  Dolo,"  and  ^the  Patro."  And,  again,  in  addressing 
their  superior,  the  Borjiri  Silo  Patro,  the  expression  Somosto  Dolo," 
Raja  Sri  Borjiri  Silo  Patroiko  Jonano,"  or  "  the  body  of  the  Uriyas." 

Of  the  immediate  subordinates  to  the  Godiah,  the  '^Behera  Doloyi," 
or,  as  he  is  styled  in  other  places,  Dolbeherah,"  and  "  Dolopatti,** 
words  signifying  "  the  commander  of  an  army,"  holds  the  first  rank. 
He  is  generally  found  to  be  in  charge  of  some  village  or  subdivision 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Godiah.  Thus,  under  Rajindra  Patro, 
the  Godiah  of  Chandragiri,  the  immediate  control  of  Panigunda  resta 
with  Chokra  Behera  Doloyi.  In  Mahasinghi,  they  style  themselvos 
Brahmano  Bonso,"  claiming  origin  from  a  Brahman  who  accompanied 
the  Nolo  Bonso  Patro  into  the  male.    The  two  classes  intermarxy. 

The  '^Pradhani,"  signifying  '^a  chief,"  or  ''head-man,'*  is  also 
vested  with  power  similar  to  the  Dolo  Behera.  Purushuttamo 
Pradhani  superintends  Srirampur,  subject  to  the  Tat  Raja  of  Gadda- 
pur.  The  above  titles  are  applied  in  the  plains  to  the  head-man  of  a 
village. 

The  " Dondasanno,"  or  ''executioner";  the  "Dakkua,"  whose 
office  it  is  to  summon  the  Kondhs ;  and  the  "  Pujari,"  or  "  village 
priest,**  comprise,  in  the  northern  godahs,  the  "  Behurka,"  who  carry 
out  the  Patro's  wishes,  and  form  his  council.  These  men,  being 
Uriahs,  join  the  latter  in  a  cpmmon  bond  to  give  their  utmost  aid  in 
the  suppression  of  human  sacrifice ;  and  their  word  is  considered  to 
embrace  within  its  condition  the  "  Somuto  Dolo,"  under  which  head 
may  be  included  the  "  Paiks,**  or  "  armed  retainers,"  who  are  of  two 
castes — ^the  "  Santo,"  a  class  of  men  who  claim  ro3ral  descent  through 
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an  illegitimate  channel;  and  the  ''Omaitto/*  which  title  signifies 
''steel,"  and  indicates  their  profession. 

A  few  artisans  reside  at  the  godah,  consisting  of  the  ''  Goroji,'' 
or  "carpenter";  ''Loharo/'  "blacksmith";  "Gondo,"  "herdsman"; 
"Lambaro,"  "potter";  "Sundi,"  "distiller";  and  "  Bondari," 
"hanker."  The  ^'Mali,"  or  "worshipper  of  Siya,'"  is  occasionally 
met  with ;  and  one  &mily  of  the  Brahman  caste  resides  at  Gaddapur. 

The  "  Domba,"  or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  plains,  "  Pane,"  is  an 
ontcast,  and  lives  outside  the  .godah.  He  is  by  profession  a  trader, 
frequenting  the  fairs,  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Patro,  who  neyer 
repairs  there  in  person.  He  also  manufactures  rings  and  ornaments 
of  brass,  weaves  strong  cloths,  and  is  the  musician  at  the  festivals  of 
the  Uriya  or  Kondh.  As  in  the  Male  of  Bead  and  Gumsar,  here 
also  his  chief  profits  would  spring,  were  it  not  for  our  intervention^ 
from  the  sale  of  children  for  sacrifice. 

The  "Haddi,"  or  as  he  is  styled  by  the  Kondhs  "Gahangu,"  is  the 
same  class  as  the  Pariah  of  the  plains,  though  he  will  not  partake  of 
food  with  them.  He  is  by  trade  a  basket  maker,  and  also  performs 
menial  offices  in  the  Uriya  quarter  of  the  godah. 
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Art.  II. — Chronoloffy  of  the  Medes,  from  the  Reign  of  Deioces  to 
the  Reign  of  Darius^  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  or  Darius  the 
Mede.    By  I.  W.  Bosanquet^  Esq. 

[Read  June  5,  1858.] 

The  origin  and  daration  of  tbe  empire  of  the  Modes,  which  occupied 
80  important  a  position  in  early  ^iatic  history,  has  been  the  subject 
of  attention  to  mauj  recent  writers.  The  Lectures  of  Niebuhr  on  the 
Medes  and  Persians  are  probably  familiar  to  ns  all.  Dr.  Leonard 
Schmiiz,  the  translator  of  Niebuhr*s  works,  has  recently  published  his 
matured  views  on  the  same  subject^  Mr.  Johannes  Von  Gumpach' 
in  1852,  Professor  Brandis*  in  1853^  and  Jacob  Kruger*  in  1856,  have 
also  expressed  their  views  upon  Median  history  and  chronology  j  and 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  the  works  of  Marcus  Von  Niebuhr  on 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history,  and  the  translation  of  Herodotus  by 
the  ReT.  George  Rawlinson,  have  appeared,  embracing  and  commenting 
upon  the  early  history  of  the  Medes. 

These  writeis  hare  all  treated  the  subject  more  or  less  upon  the 
same  chronological  outline,  which  has  long  been  accepted  as  defining 
the  true  limits  of  the  history  of  the  Median  empire ;  and  as  they  have 
already  exphiined  in  the  most  efficient  manner  all  that  can  be  said  in 
their  particular  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  add  anything  new  or  interesting  to  what  they  have  advanced,  while 
merely  treading  in  the  same  track.  Having,  however,  frequently 
expressed  my  conviction  that  the  commonly  received  chronology  of 
the  Median  empire  is  far  from  correct,  and  that  all  these  writers, 
therefore,  must  have  built  their  scheme  of  history  upon  a  false  founda- 
tion ;  and  being  persuaded  that  sufficient  data  are  in  our  possession 
for  framing  a  far  more  correct  system  of  dates ;  it  will  be  my  object 
to  lay  before  yon  as  briefly  as  possible,  first,  a  corrected  outline  of 
the  chronology  of  the  period,  and  then  to  point  out  some  new  historical 
combinations  which  necessarily  flow  from  the  altered  position  of  the 
several  contemporaneous  ^kingdoms,  which  I  trust  may  prove  not 
uninteresting. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  touch  upon  those  extremely  remote 
'  Scbmitz^B  Ancient  HtBtory. 

*  Die  ZeitrecknoDg  der  Babyl.  und  Assyrer :  Chronological  Table. 
>  Remm  Aasynamm  tempora  emendata,  pp.  1—10. 
^  G«sehicfato  der  Aseyrier  und  Imnier. 
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periods  of  Median  history,  referred  to  by  Berosos  and  tbe  later 
Arabian  bistorians,  who  speak  of  Median  dynasties  which  would 
carry  us  back  to  the  time  of  Nimrod  in  Assyria.  Nor  will  I  detaia 
you  by  discussing  the  merits  of  Median  history  as  delivered  to  as  by 
Ctesias,  from  whom  we  have  received  an  account  wholly  irrecon- 
eileable  with  Herodotus,  contradicted  by  contemporaneous  Hebrew 
writers,  and  unsupported  by  recent  monumental  discoveries.  But 
following  the  simple  narrative  of  Herodotus,  I  will  proceed  at  once  to 
fix  the  chronology  of  those  four  kings  of  Media  spoken  of  by  that, 
historian  as  having  reigned  from  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  Modes 
from  the  Assyrians,  down  to  the  conquest  of  the  Medea  by  the 
Persiana    According  to  Herodotus — 

Deioces,  the  first  king  of  Media,  reigned  53  years 

Phraortes,  his  son  „  22  „ 

'  Cyaxares,  his  son  „  40  „ 

Astyages,  his  son  „  S5  „ 

Making  together  a  period  of       150  years 

Now,  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  length  of  each  of  these  separate 
reigns,  it  will  be  sufficient,  if  we  can  determine  with  exactness  the 
chronological  limits  of  any  one  of  them,  to  establish  the  correct  posi- 
tion of  all  four  reigns  throughout  the  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Let 
OS,  then,  select,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  the  reign  of  Cyaxares, 
the  third  Median  king. 

In  his  reign  a  remarkable  solar  eclipse  is  spoken  of  as  having  led 
to  important  events  in  Median  history,  and  this  eclipse  affords  the 
means  of  fixing  the  time  of  the  events  with  extreme  aoouiacy. 
Cyaxares  had  been  at  war  for  six  years  with  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,. 
during  which  no  great  advantage  had  been  gained  on  either  side. 
While  they  were  engaged  in  fighting  their  last  battle,  suddenly  botk 
armies  were  involved  in  total  darkness,  or,  as  Herodotus  describes  it, 
day  was  stiddenly^  turned  into  nights.  Such  sudden  and  total  darkness^ 
it  is  well  known,  can  only  be  produced  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun — 
a  very  n^re  occurrence  at  any  particular  spot  in  the^world.  No  partial 
eclipse,  however  large,  as  instanced  by  the  almost  total  eclipse  which 

^  i^airbnjff  "  Buddenly."  The  sadden  failure  of  light  on  this  occasion  forms  aa 
important  element  in  considering  the  nature  of  the  eclipse.  An  eye-witneas  of  the 
total  eclipse  in  Norway  in  1853  obseryes :  As  long  as  the  least  bit  of  the  solar 
disk  was  visible,  there  was  a  diminution  of  light,  though  not  absolute  darkneas; 
but,  the  moment  the  disk  waa  completely  covered  by  the  moon,  darkneas  was  as. 
suddenly  produced,  as  when  in  a  room  the  last  candle  out  of  several  is  put  aaV 

'  Heiodotuiy  L.  i.  74. 
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occurred  in  thia  coantry  on  the  15th  of  March  last,  in  any  degree 
approaches  the  awfnlnese  of  a  total  solar  eclipse,  as  descrihed  hy  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  phenoiAenon^  There  was  nothing  in  the 
effect  of  the  eclipse  of  March  last  (though  the  apparent  diameters  of 
sun  and  moon  were  so  nearly  equal,  that  it  was  douhtful  heforehand 
whether  the  eclipse  would  he  total  or  annular)  which  would  hare 
attracted  the  attention  of  two  contending  armies.  On  the  occasion, 
however,  of  the  battle  between  the  Lydians  and  Modes,  the  armies 
were  so  terrified  that  they  desisted  from  fighting.  Peace  was  forth- 
with made  between  the  two  kings,  and  sealed  by  a  matrimonial 
alliance  between  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  and  Aryenis,  the 
daughter  of  Alyat.tes.  Both  the  sudden  darkness  and  the  terror 
created  mark  a  total  eclipse.  Herodotus  adds,  that  this  eclipse  had 
been  predicted  to  the  lonians  by  Thales,  as  about  to  happen  in  their 
coantry  in  the  very  year  in  which  it  occurred. 

If,  then,  we  can  fix  the  date  of  this  eclipse,  we  shall  of  course 
know  the  exact  date  of  this  important  battle,  which,  we  are  told, 
preceded  the  fsJl  of  Nineveh',  and  obtain  one  fixed  point  in  the  reign 
of  Cjraxares.  We  shall  also  know  the  year  of  the  marriage  of 
Astyages,  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  from  which  to  estimate  the  probable 
time  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  his  grandson's  reign.  Now, 
there  are  only  three  eclipses  which  were  total  in  that  part  of  the  world 
during  the  fifty  years  which  elapsed  between  b.c.  630  and  580,  within 
which  interval  the  battle  must  have  been  fought,  which  can  possibly 
be  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  awful  darkness  which  led  to  such 
results — viz.,  the  eclipses  of  B.C.,  September  610,  May  603,  and 
May  5Sn,  The  astronomers  Mayer,  Costard,  and  Stukeley,  in  the 
last  century,  calculated,  according  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
moon's  motion  of  their  day,  that  the  eclipse  of  b.c.  603  was  that  which 
pat  an  end  to  the  battle  between  the  Modes  and  Lydians' ;  and  Dr. 
Hincks  still  endeavours  to  contend  for  that  date^  The  eminent  German 
ehroDologist  Ideler*,  on  the  authority  of  the  astronomer  Oltroanns, 
his  countryman,  fixed  upon  the  year  B.c.  610,  which  has  since  been 
generally  received :  and  this  is  the  date  adopted  by  Mr.  6^ote^  Both 
these  years  well  agree  with  the  reckoning  of  the  common  chronology. 
They  are  both,  however,  at  variance  with  tbe  ancient  traditional  date, 

'  ^  The  phenomenon,  in  fiict,  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  that  man  can  witness ; 
and  DO  degree  of  partial  eclipses  gives  any  idea  of  its  horror.** — Airy's  Lecture  at 
Roy.  Inst.,  Feb.  4,  1863. 

<  Herod.,  L.  i.  103—136.  '  Philosophical  Transactions,  a.d.  1754. 

*  Athenaeum,  Aug.  16,  1856.  ^  Handbuoh  der  Chron.,  vol  i  p.  209. 

*  Orote*s  History  of  Oreeee,  vol.  iii.,  p.  314,  note  2. 
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wbioh,  by  PUdjS  is  fixed  to  the  4th  year  of  the  48th  Olympiads 
&o.  585  j  and  Clemens  Alezandrinus'  and  Solinns*,  who  speak  of  the 
50th  and  49th  Olympiads,  oan  only  point  to  the  same  eclipse. 

You  axe,  perhaps,  aware,  that  from  the  year  1862,  when  the 
attention  of  astronomers 'was  recalled,  to  this  subject^  np  to  the  present 
time,  the  determination  of  the  true  date  of  this  eclipse  has  been  a 
matter  of  investigation  with  several  eminent  European  astronomers, 
as  being  a  question  of  great  astronomical  importance  in  connexion 
with  the  lunar  theory,  independently  of  its  historical  interest.  In 
the  course  of  their  invastigation,  the  supposed  position  of  the  moon's 
shadow  during  each  of  these  three  eclipses  has  come  under  considera- 
tion, and  has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  its  conformity  with  the 
actual  known  position  of  the  moon's  shadow  during  several  eclipses 
of  a  later  date.  In  the  year  b.o.  310,  just  three  hundred  years  later 
than  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  610,  we  read,  in  Diodorus'  and  Justin',  that 
Agathocles,  tyrant  of  S3rracuse,  while  conducting  his  fleet  from 
Syracuse  to  a  spot  near  Cape  Bon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa^,  fell  in  with 
an  eclipse.  His  fleet  had  been  chased  by  the  Carthagenians  on 
leaving  Syracuse  the  preceding  day,  and  is  said  to  have  escaped  in 
the  darkness  of  night.  On  the  following  inoming,  about  eight  or 
nine  o'clock,  a  sudden  darkness  came  on  which  greatly  alarmed  his 
crew,  and  the  stars  appeared.  On  the  morning  of  this  eclipse^  we  are 
certain  that  Agathocles  must  have  been  somewhere  within  one  hundred 
miles  north  or  south  of  Syracuse,  and  the  shadow  of  the  total  eclip^ 
which  enveloped  his  fleet  must,  therefore,  have  £iJlen  within  those 
limits.  Now  it  is  found  by  calculation,  that  the  same  theory  which 
would  bring  the  moon's  shadow,  in  the  year  B.C.  610,  so  as  to  throw 
the  zone  of  total  darkness  any  where  over  Asia  Minor,  would  neces- 
sarily so  lower  the  position  of  the  shadow  of  the  eclipse  in  the  year 
B.O.  810,  as  to  throw  it  over  the  continent  of  Africa  far  too  much  to 
the  south  for  any  possible  position  of  the  fleet  of  Agathocles  to  have 
been  touched  by  it :  and  the  same  theory  which  would  raise  the 
position  of  the  shadow  in  B.C.  608,  so  as  to  cause  the  zone  of  total 
darkness  to  pass  anywhere  near  Asia  Minor,  would  so  raise  the  posi- 
tion of  the  shadow  in  the  year  B.C.  310,  as  to  throw  it  far  too  much 
to  the  north  for  any  posible  position  of  Agathocles  to  have  been 
reached  by  it :  while  the  theory  which  brings  the  shadow  of  the 
eclipse  of  B.C.  585,  where  ancient  history  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  passed, 

>  Hist.  Nat,  ii.  12.  >  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  8. 

*  SolinuB,  cap.  xr.  p.  26.  *  Athennam,  Aog.  1862. 

*  Diodonu^  L.  xx.  p.  736.  *  Justin.  Hist,  L.  xxii  c  t» 

7  Mr.  Airy*s  paper,  Phil.  Trans.,  1853. 
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— Yiz.y  ihrongh  Ionia,  and  therefore  through  the  oentre  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  on  the  direct  road  leading  from  Ljdia  to  Media,  also  throws  the 
shadow  of  the  moon  in  the  time  of  Agatbocles  not  far  from  Syracuse^ 
where  we  are  certain  from  history  that  it  most  have  passed.  Such  is 
the  natare  of  the  proof,  the  details  of  which  may  he  seen  in  Mr.  Ally's 
▼alnahle  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  1853,  that  the 
historical  date  b.c.  585,  or  4th  year  of  the  48th  Olympiad,  is  the  true 
date  of  this  eclipse^ ;  and  with  the  roistered  motions  of.  the  moon  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  before  him,  at  Greenwich  Observatory, 
and  with  a  practical  knowledge  therefore  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
her  motions,  he  has  expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  date  b.o.  585  is 
now  established  for  the  eclipse  of  Thales  beyond  the  possibility  of 
donbt'."  The  new  Lunar  and  Solar  Tables  of  the  German  astronomer 
Hansen,  published  last  year  by  our  Board  of  Admiralty,  lead  to  the 
same  result,  as  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  maps :  since  which, 
Mr.  Airy  has  published  another  paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
'  *  Astronomical  Society  of  1857»  testing  his  former  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  eclipse  of  Thales,  by  the  eclipse  of  Larissa  in  b.c.  557,  and 
the  eclipse  of  Stiklastad'  in  ▲.d.  1030,  and  substantially  confirming 
them.  Thus  the  date  of  the  eclipse  now  scientifically  fixed  by  the  best 
astronomical  authorities,  coincides  with  the  date  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion :  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  mark  of  extreme  hardihood  to  deny 
the  result  of  this  concurrent  testimony.  Nevertheless,  some  are  still 
Ibnnd  warmly  contending  against  it,  feeling  that  the  current  chrono- 
logy of  the  period  is  shaken  to  the  foundation  by  this  decision. 

Thales  is  said  to  have  predicted  a  good  olive  crop,  and  Anaxagoras 
to  have  foretold  the  fall  of  an  aerolite.  In  a  note,  with  the  initials 
H.  C.  E.,  to  Rawlinson  8  Herodotus,  it  is  observed :  The  prediction 
of  this  eclipse  by  Thales  may  fairly  be  classed  with  the  prediction  of 

>  See  also  Mr.  Hind's  Letter  to  the  Athenaeum,  28th  August,  1852. 

*  Lecture  «t  the  Royal  Institution,  Feb.  1853. 

*  A  truieUtion  of  Professor  Hansteen's  paper  on  the  Eclipse  of  Stiklastad  will 
be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Chronological  Institute,  vol.  L  p.  209.  It  is 
dear,  from  the  account  of  the  battle  fought  near  Stiklastad  during  this  eclipse, 
.that  the  line  of  shadow  must  have  passed  iSarther  north  than  would  appear  from 
Hansen's  Tables.  It  is  also  clear,  that  the  shadow  in  the  time  of  Agathocles  must 
have  passed  much  further  north  than  the  Tables  place  it,  from  these  words  of 
Justin  s  NuHo  militum  sciente  quo  veheretur,  cursum  in  Africam  dirigit ;  cum 
omiMBBamtinIkUkm^mdktamBO,auikiS(Mrdnu^  Theoorreo- 
tkm  of  the  pssition  of  these  two  shadows  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  the 
diadow  in  s^a  686  much  farther  north  in  Asia  Minor,  so  as  to  bring  it  upon  the 
road  leading  from  Saidis  to  Susa,  so  tahy  described  by  Herodotus,  L.  v.  62;  for 
the  shadows  of  the  three  eclipses  aro  all  alfocted  in  the  same  direetioa,  being  all  at 
the  ascending  node. 
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a  good  olire  crop,  or  of  the  fall  of  an  aerolite^.  Thales,  indeed, «oald 
only  have  obtained  the  requisite  knowledge  for  predicting  eclipses 
from  the  Chaldsaans;  and  that  the  science  of  these  astronomers, 
although  sufficient  for  the  inyestigation  of  lunar  eclipses,  did  not 
enable  them  to  calculate  solar  eclipses — dependent  as  such  a  calcuhition 
is,  not  onlj  on  the  determination  of  the  period  of  recurrence,  but  on 
the  true  projection  also  of  the  track  of  the  sun's  shadow  along  a 
particular  line  over  the  surfEUse  of  «the  earth— may  be  inferred,  from 
our  finding  that  in  the  astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  was 
compiled  from  the  ChaldsBan  registers,  the  observations  of  the  rooon*s 
eclipse  are  alone  entered'.'*  In  reply  to  these  observations,  I  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Airy*:  "  I  think  it  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
eclipse  was  so  predicted :  and  there  is  one  easy  way,  and  only  one, 
of  predicting  it — namely,  by  the  saros,  or  period  of  18  years,  10  days, 
8  hours  nearly.  By  use  of  this  period,  an  evening  eclipse  may  be 
predicted  from  a  morning  eelipse  ;  but  a  morning  eclipse  can  rarely 
be  predicted  from  an  evening  eclipse  (as  the  interval  of  eight  hours 
after  an  evening  eclipse  will  generally  throw  the  eclipse  at  the  end  of 
the  9aro8  into  the  hours  of  night).  The  evening  eclipse,  therefore," 
of  B.C.  585,  May  28,  "  which  I  adopt  as  being  most  certaitdy  the 
edipte  of  Tholes,  might  be  predicted  from  the  morning  eclipse"  of 

B.C.  603,  May  17  ''No  other  of  the  eclipses  discussed  by  Baily 

and  Oltmanns  present  the  same  feusility  for  prediction."  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  has  correctly  stated  the  difficulty  in  those  days  of  projecting 
on  a  map  the  true  line  of  any  coming  eclipse ;  but  the  peculiar  facility, 
without  need  of  any  such  scientific  projection,  of  anticipating  that  an 
eclipse  would  be  visible  in  Ionia,  on  the  28th  May,  b.c.  585,  from  the 
fact  of  a  large  partial  eclipse  having  occurred  there  on  the  1 7th  May, 
B.G.  603,  again  confirms  the  decision,  that  it  was  that,  and  no  other 
eclipse,  which  Thales  could  have  led  the  lonians  to  expect. 

Considering,  then,  that  according  to  our  ablest  astronomers  the 
eclipse  of  b.c.  585  is  the  only  one  which  could  have  been  total  on  the 
line  between  Media  and  Lydia  during  fifty  years  from  b.o.  630  to  580 
— ^that  all  ancient  tradition  affixes  the  date  b.c.  585  to  the  battle 
between  the  Modes  and  Lydians — and  that  the  solar  eclipse  in  that 
year  is  the  only  one  which  could  have  been  foretold  by  any  astronomer 

1  A  recent  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  in  a  studied  article  on 
the  date  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  suggestBy  that  it  was  merely  a  sudden  thunder 
storm  of  unusual  gloom  and  violence,**  which  terrified  the  two  armies.— J.  8.  L.,. 
April  1858,  p.  161. 

^  Bawlinson*s  Herodotus,  voL  i.  p.  212. 

'  Proceeding's  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  zviii.  p.  148. 
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of  that  early  thne,  I  assume  it  to  be  a  fact  established  for  ever,  that 
the  l>attle  between  the  Lydians  and  Medes  was  fought  in  the  year 
B.C.  5S5,  and  that  Cyaxares.  king  of  Media,  was  in  that  year  in  the 
full  vigour  of  his  power.  This  one  fact,  however,  is  subTersive  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  Median  and  Persian  chronology  adopted  by  the 
anihors  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  who  all  place  the  death  of 
Cyaxares  in  or  about  the  year  b.g.  595,  ten  years  before  the  battle 
eonld  have  been  fought ;  whereas  it  is  clear,  from  Herodotus,  that  he 
most  have  lived  several  years  after  that  event. 

Another  remarkable  event  connected  with  the  reign  of  Cyaxares, 
horn  which  we  are  enabled  to  define  still  more  closely  the  time  of  his 
veign,  is  the  final  destruction  of  Nineyeh  and  the  Assyrian  empire  by 
the  Medes  under  his  command.  The  destruction  of  Nineveh  is  the 
last  event  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and 
appears  therefore  to  have  happened  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Lydiaa 
war  in  B.c.  585.  The  Lydian  war,  he  tells  us,  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  king  of  Media,  in  the  time  of  Labynetus,  or  Nabopalassar,  ruler  of 
Babylon,  and  somewhere  within  those  twenty-eight  years  when  the 
Scythians  held  supreme  power  throughout  all  Asia  From  which  we 
may  infer,  that  Labynetus  was  then  merely  local  or  tributary  ruler  of 
Babylon  under  the  Scythians^.  In  the  meanwhile,  Cyaxares  having 
grown  powerful  in  Media,  prepared  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Scythians.  He  had  strengthened  himself  already  by  the  marriage  of 
his  son,  Astyages,  to  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Lydia  in  B.C.  585. 
He  now,  as  we  learn  from  Abydenns',  formed  another  alliance, 
hj  marrying  his  daughter,  Amuhea,  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of 
Nabopalassar,  or  Labynetus,  ruler  of  Babylon,  who  was  acting  as 
genera]  of  the  armies  of  the  king  of  Nineveh. 

The  Babylonians,  probably  headed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
Medes  under  Cyaxares  (the  Nebuchadonosor  and  Ahasuerus  of  the 
book  of  Tobit),  now  besieged  Nineveh,  which  fell  after  a  long  siege, 
Saracus,  king  of  Nineveh,  (Assaracus,  Assarac,  or  Aesarac-bal,  son  of 
Esarhaddon,)  who  had  probably  been  set  upon  that  throne  by  the 
Seythians,  on  the  expulsion  of  Nabopalassar  the  usurper,  perishing  in 

I  Herodotus  does  not  speak  of  him  aa  king  of  Babylon,  but  as  Aatvvfiros  'o 

'  Eoseb.  ChroD.  Ann.  Aucher.,  Part  1,  p.  27.  Abydenus  here  speaks  of  the 
daughter  of  Astyages,  not  of  Cyaxares,  having  married  Nebvchadnezzar.  Bat  he 
has  probably  written  Astyages,  for  Astibares,  who  was  Cyaxares,  as  we  may  infer 
from  a  fragment  of  Eupolemus  (Muller*s  Frag.,  yoU  iiL  p.  229),  who  records  an 
expedition  of  Nebttchadneszar  and  Astibares  against  Syria  and  Judna.  The  same 
error  may  have  led  Cicero  and  Solinus  to  have  placed  the  eclipse  of  Thales  in  the 
reign  of  Astyages,  which  is  dearly  incorrect. 
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the  flames.  If  we  allow  three  yean  for  preparations  and  for  the  siege 
of  that  great  city,  after  the  termination  of  the  Lydian  war,  we  shall 
arriye  at  the  year  B.C.  581  as  the  date  of  the  final  destruction  of 
Nineyeh,  in  which  year  I  am  disposed  to  place  the  ^vent.  But  if 
Cyaxares  was  living  in  the  year  b.€.  581,  and  reigned  only  forty  years, 
he  could  not  haye  come  to  the  throne  earlier  than  the  year  b.o.  620  ; 
and  his  father,  Phraortes,  who,  we  are  told,  was  slain  in  battle  by  a 
king  of  Nineveh,  could  not  have  died  earlier  than  about  the  same  year. 

Who,  then,  was  king  of  Nineveh  in  the  year  b.o.  620,  who  slew 
Phraortes  f  Undoubtedly  Nabopalassar  was  then  king  of  Babylon,  as 
fixed  by  an  eclipse  registered  at  Babylon  in  his  5th  year,  in  the 
127<h  year  of  the  sera  of  Nabonassar,  or  b.c.  621  :  and  I  have  before 
shown,  from  the  Chaldsaan  historians,  that  Nabupalsar,  or  Nabo- 
palassar, was  also  king  of  Nineveh  as  well  as  Babylon^  Phraortes, 
therefore,  was  slain  by  this  king.  This  fact,  thus  ascertained,  enables 
as  to  fix  the  precise  year  of  the  death  of  Phraortes,  and  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Cyaxares,  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty.  For  Phraortes, 
king  of  Media,  is  the  same  as  Arphaxad,  king  of  Media,  of  the  book 
of  Judith,  who,  according  to  the  Vulgate  edition  of  that  book,  was 
slain  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  king  of  Nineveh.  Now,  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nabopalassar  over  Nineveh  and  Babylon  was 
B.O.  614.  Phraortes,  therefore,  was  slain  in  that  year,  and  Cyaxares 
came  to  the  throne  of  the  Medes  in  the  year  b.c.  613. 

We  thus  obtain  the  dates  of  the  accession  of  each  of  the  four  kings 
of  Media  as  follows  : — 

Deioces  .53  years  from  b.c.  688 

Phraortes    ...     22  „  635 

Cyaxares  .40  „  613 

Astyages    ...     35  „  573  to  539 

Thus,  the  first  year  of  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  under  Deioces  fell  in 
the  year  b.c.  688,  and  the  death  of  Astyages  in  the  year  b.c.  539. 
This  arrangement  of  Median  chronology  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  it  clears  up  one  of  the  greatest  perplexities  in  the  account  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  these  times'.  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  counts 
150  years  from  the  first  of  Deioces  to  the  last  of  Astyages.  But  when 
he  comes  to  speak  of  the  conquest  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus,  he  writes  : 
The  Medes  thus  lost  the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  which  they  had  held 
for  128  years,  excepting  only  the  time  of  the  Scythian  dominion.** 
Now,  128  years  and  150  years,  calculated  from  the  same  point,  cannot 
both  end  in  the  last  year  of  Astyages.    The  explanation  of  the 

>  Jourik  R.  A.  S.,  vol  xv.  pirt.  2,  p.  420. 

2  Sm  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Trans,  of  Ghron.  Inst,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 
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difficalty  is  here  perfectly  simple.  For  Astjages  was  conquered,  as 
all  ancient  aothorities  agree,  about  the  55th  01jmpiad=B.c.  560. 
Add  128  years  to  560.  and  we  come  to  the  year  b.o.  688,  as  the  first 
year  of  the  dominion  of  the  Modes;  andconnting  150  years  downwards 
from  that  date,  we  come  to  the  year  b.o.  539,  for  the  last  of  Astyages. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  authority  is  there  for  supposing  that 
the  andents  placed  the  last  year  of  Astyages  so  low  as  the  year 
&c.  539  %  A  reference  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  will  satisfy  ns  that 
this  was  a  very  early  arrangement  of  the  years  of  that  king.  It  has 
been  before  obeerred,  that  there  are  three  versions  of  what  is  called 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy^  each  differing  from  the  other,  being,  as  I 
conceive,  three  different  attempts  to  reconcile  the  then  recognized 
chronology  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia,  with  the  fixed  and  unfixed 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Babylon.  In  two  of  these  copies,  as  stated 
below*,  we  observe  that  Nabonadius,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  is 
identified  with  Astyages ;  and  the  last  year  of  his  reign  is  placed  in 
B.C.  539.  And  one  of  the  copies  even  assigns  thirty-four  years  as 
the  length  of  the  king's  reign,  which  we  know  to  be  the  length,  within 
a  year,  of  the  reign  of  Astyages — not  of  Nabonadius,  who  only  reigned 
seventeen  years.  The  years  of  the  reign  begin  in  B.C.  572,  and  end 
in  B  G.  539,  in  accordance  with  the  dates  already  ascertained. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  identification  of  Asl^ages  with 
Nabonadius  is  incorrect.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  of  these  two 
early  documents  remains,  in  proof  that  the  compilers  considered  the 
reign  of  Astyages  to  have  ended  in  the  year  b.c.  539.  My  own 
conviction  also  is,  that  the  third  copy  of  the  Canon  was  framed  upon 
the  same  principle.  For  the  list  of  kings  in  this  copy,  ending  with 
Nabonadius,  is  beaded  ''Assyrian  and  Median**  kings',  as  distinguished 


>  See  Jonr.  B.  A.  a,  toI.  xt.  part  2,  p.  42B. 
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from  the  Persian  kings  who  follow.  Unless,  therefore,  Nabonadios  was 
soppoaed  to  be  Astjages,  there  would  be  no  single  Mode  in  the  Ijst. 

'  Such  is  the  well-defined  outline  of  Median  chronology,  from 
Deioces  to  Astjrages,  as  deduced  from  Herodotus,  and  as  I  belioTe  it  to 
have  been  nnderstood  in  ancient  times;  which  alone  also  is  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  date  d.c.  585,  which  no  ancient  authority  ever 
doubted  was  the  date  of  the  eclipse  of  Thales. 

Let  us,  then,  arrange  this  Median  chronology  side  by  side  with 
the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Lydia,  Babylon,  Ninereh,  and  Judma, 
and  mark  the  results  : — 
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^  This  transposition  of  compoond  titles  is  very  common  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
turea.  For  instance :  Eli-am**  for  Ammi-el,**  Ahaz-iah**  for  Jeho-afaaz,** 
«  Aaah-el"  for  **  El-aaah,**  «  Eli-ahama"  for  «  lahma^l.**— See  Lord  A.  Henrey 
on  the  Genealogies,  p.  116. 
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The  chronology  of  each  of  these  separate  lists  of  kings  rests 
upon  its  own  independent  foundation,  the  proofs  of  which  are 
elsewhere  giren^,  bnt  into  which  we  shall  not  now  enter.  I  will 
merely  say  a  few  words  explanatory  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  important  reign  of  Nebuchadnezasar,  king  of  Babylon,  is  fixed 
to  the  forty-fiye  years  running  from  b.c.  580  to  536.  According 
to  Berosns,  this  king  reigned  forty-three  years.  According  to  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  he  reigned  forty-five  years.  This  discrepancy 
is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  he  took  command  of  his  father's  armies 
about  two  years  before  his  father's  death'.  His  first  year  in  Scripture 
is  counted  from  his  association  with  his  father  in  B.C.  580,  after  the 
capture  of  Nineveh.  The  first  year  of  his  sole  reign  is  counted  from 
B.C.  578.    The  dates  are  thus  ascertained  : — 

L  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  reign  after  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  585 ; 


1  Trane;  Chron.  Inst,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  113,  131,  104,  270. 
'  Josephns,  Con.,  Ap.  i. 
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because  Abydenus^  copying  from  Cbaldean  sources,  and  writing  in 
the  early  age  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  tells  us  that  he  began 
to  reign  soon  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  which  event  we  have  already 
fixed  at  about  the  year  b.c.  581,  four  years  after  the  eclipse.  His 
first  year,  therefore,  could  not  be  earlier  than  b.o.  580. 

II.  Demetrius^,  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  writing  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  states,  that  the  Jews  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  33S  years  and  3  months  before  the  reign  of  Philopator, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  November,  b.c.  222, — thus  making  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  year  of  the  Captivity,  b.c.  560, 
and  his  first  year,  therefore,  b.c.  578.  Demetrius,  however,  thus 
places  the  Captivity  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  sole  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  instead  of  in  the  nineteenth  from  association  with 
his  father. 

III.  St.  Matthew  counts  fourteen  generations  from  the  captivity 
of  the  Jews  (in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar)  to  the  birth  of 
Christ.  These  generations  are  not  generations  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
from  father  to  son,  because  we  know  from  St.  Luke  that  there  were 
no  less  than  twenty- two  generations  in  that  period'.  They  are  gene- 
rations in  the  sense  spoken  of  by  Herodotus,  when  he  counts  five 
generations  from  Semiramis  to  Nitocris,  and  explains  elsewhere  that 
three  generations  were  counted  to  one  hundred  years^.  The  Jews 
appear  to  have  calculated  difi'erently.  With  them  forty  years  was 
counted  for  a  generation.  Placing,  therefore,  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the 
year  b.c.  3,  we  have  40  x  14=560 +  2=:b.c.  562  for  the  nineteentb 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  b.c.  580  for  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

IV.  The  Chaldean  historians  compute  eighty-eight  years  from 
Sennacherib  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  I  have  before  shown  that  the  first 
year  of  Sennacherib = 36th  year  of  Ilulseus,  was  B.C.  690  or  691,  and 
that  he  ceased  to  reign  about  the  year  B.C.  668.  Counting,  therefore, 
eighty-eight  years  from  his  death,  we  come  to  the  year  b.c.  580  for 
the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  list  of  the  kings  of  Media.  With  the 
death  of  Astyages,  who  is  said  to  have  left  no  male  heir,  Herodotus 
terminates  abruptly  the  empire  of  the  Modes ;  and  from  thenceforth 
considers  that  the  Persians,  under  Cyrus,  the  father  of  Cambyses, 
king  of  Persia,  became  supreme  and  sole  governors  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  empire.  In  this  conclusion  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Herodotus  was  incorrect  This  accomplished  Greek,  travelling  as  a 
stranger  through  Persia,  has  selected  from  the  various  traditions 

1  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.,  p.  27*  '  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  i. 

'  Tnns.  ChroD.  Inst.,  vol.  1.  p.  63.  *  Herod.,  L  184 ;  i.  142. 
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GQirent  amongst  the  Persians  in  his  day,  what  he  conoeiTed  to  he  the 
trne  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Cyras.  But  he 
admits  at  the  same  time,  that  other  histories  of  Cyrus  were  then 
extant.  Another  equally  accomplished  Greek  of  a  later  date  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  correct  his  statements.  Xenophon,  who  had 
mixed  with  Persians  of  the  highest  rank  of  his  day,  and  had  made 
careful  inquiries  of  them  with  a  view  to  his  History  of  Cyrus,  has 
handed  down  to  us  a  widely  different  statement,  and  has  given  a 
lively  history  of  the  political  state  of  Media  and  Persia  after  the  death 
of  Astyages.  He  shows  us  that,  while  Media  and  Persia  were  hound 
together  in  close  confederacy,  and  by  family  alliances,  after  the  death 
of  Astyages,  each  of  those  kingdoms  still  retained  its  own  independent 
prince.  He  tells  us  that  Astyages  had  a  son,  who  was  heir  to  his 
dominions ;  and  that  during  the  reign  of  that  son  over  such  portion 
of  his  dominions  as  remained  unsubdued  by  the  Assyrians,  Oambyses 
was  also  reigning  in  Persia,  and  that  Cyras,  his  son,  had  not  yet  come 
to  the  throne.  Now,  one  or  other  of  these  two  histories  is  certainly 
untrue.  If  Cyrus,  who  conquered  Babylon,  was  at  the  time  sole 
monarch  over  all  Asia,  Cambyses  and  Cyaxares  could  not  have  been 
reigning  independently  in  Persia  and  Media  when  Babylon  was  taken 
by  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses. 

Fortunately  we  are  enabled  to  adjudicate  between  these  two 
historians,  on  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  witness  of  the  highest 
character.  At  the  very  time  we  are  speaking  of,  that  is  both  before 
and  after  the  taking  of  Babylon,  there  was  living  an  eunuch  of  high 
rank  and  of  transcendent  abilities,  who  had  held  office  under  the  kings 
of  Babylon,  and  who,  after  Babylon  was  taken,  was  equally  distin- 
guished in  the  Court  of  Persia.  The  Jewish  captive,  Daniel,  himself 
of  royal  extraction,  had  raised  himself  to  the  highest  positions  in  the 
State ;  he  must  have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  persons  and 
politics  of  the  reigning  princes  of  his  day ;  and  no  one  was  so  compe- 
tent to  write  a  correct  account  of  the  state  of  the  Modes  and  Persians 
about  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Babylon.  Now,  although  Daniel  has 
not  undertaken  to  record  the  annals  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  he  has 
left  us  incidentally,  in  a  few  words,  so  perfect  a  picture  of  the  political 
relations  of  those  kingdoms  at  that  time,  aa  to  enable  us  to  decide 
between  the  conflicting  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  and  to 
pronounce,  without  fear  of  error,  which  of  the  two  has  approached  the 
nearest  to  the  truth.  He  pictures  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  just 
before  the  taking  of  Babylon,  under  the  symbol  of  a  ram  with  two 
homs^ ;  and  these  two  horns,  he  tells  us^  represent  the  two  kings,  or 

>  Duu  yiil  20. 
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kingdoms^  of  Media  and  Persia.  Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  and 
decisive  than  this  image,  if  Daniel  had  not  written  another  word. 
He  adds,  however — while  placing  Media  as  the  predominant  kingdom 
at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  that  the  horn,  or  kingdom,  which 
rose  last — viz.,  Persia,  should  afterwards  become  the  prevailing  power 
— ^and  this  twofold,  yet  onit-ed  empire,  he  describes  as  extending  itself 
westward,  and  northward,  and  southward,  from  Susa,  on  the  river 
Ulai,  in  the  province  of  Elam.  Thus  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and 
Persia,  in  the  days  of  Daniel,  were  united  into  one  sovereign  head  ; 
neither  of  the  two  was  looked  upon  as  subject  to  the  other,  but  both 
combined  to  form  one  federal  State,  and  so  remained  for  a  while,  after 
Susa  had  become  a  principal  seat  of  government.  In  conformity  with 
this  symbol  of  federal  union  and  equality,  we  read,  therefore,  in  the 
book  of  Esthers  written  after  the  fall  of  Babylon,  of  the  power  of 
Persia  and  Mediay*  as  distinguished  from  'Hhe  nobles  and  princes 
of  the  provinces,"  and  also  of  the  ''book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia.^'  The  Behistnn  inscription*,  almost 
in  the  same  words  as  Esther,  speaks  frequently  of  "  Persia  and 
Media,  and  the  dependent  provinces;"  and  Daniel  refers  to  the 
"laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians^  and  declares  that  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon  shall  be  "  divided  and-  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persiaw^.** 
The  contemporary  evidence  of  Daniel,  therefore,  establishes  the 
accuracy  of  Xenophon,  as  regards  the  independence  and  political 
equality  of  Media  and  Persia  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
and  also  as  regards  the  titular  precedence  of  Media  up  to  that  time  as 
the  superior  power;  and  as  decidedly  sets  aside  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus,  that  Media  had  then  become  a  subject  province  of  the 
full-grown  Persian  empire.  The  kingdom  of  Media  did  not  cease  to 
exist  with  Astyages  ;  but  some  Median  prince,  we  infer,  must  have 
inherited  the  throne  of  that  king.  When  Xenophon,  therefore,  affirms 
that  Cyaxares,  son  of  Astyages,  was  that  prince,  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  for  believing  that  he  has  stated  the  truth,  and  that  a  fifth 
Median  king  really  reigned.  I  assume  it  then  to  be  a  fact,  that 
Cyaxares  II.  succeeded  his  father  Astyages  in  Media. 

Xenophon  has  been  very  particular  in  his  account  of  the  war  with 
Babylon,  and  of  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  in 
the  reign  of  Cyaxares  II.,  and  his  account  is  found  to  be  in  remarkable 
agreement  with  what  we  collect  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  but 
having  affixed  no  dates  to  his  history,  we  are  unable  to  collect  from 

'  Esther,  i.  2 ;  x.  2. 

'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  z.  p.  xviii. 
'  Dan.  V.  29. 
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the  Darrative  how  long  Cjax&res  II.  remained  on  the  throne.  All 
we  know  is,  that  if  his  father  Astjages  ceased  to  reign  in  b.c.  539^ 
Cyaxares  must  have  begun  to  reign  in  b.c.  538.  There  is  yet  another 
historian  of  these  times,  however,  to  be  consulted,  who  relieves  us 
from  this  difficulty.  For  at  this  point  an  interesting  historical  com- 
bination arises  out  of  the  new  arrangement  of  dates  before  us^  leading 
to  the  fact  that  Cyaxares  must  have  reigned  many  years. 

While  Xenophon  has  preserved  the  history  of  this  second  Median 
king  bearing  the  title  Cyaxares,  a  Hebrew  writer — some  say  Jehoiakim, 
Bon  of  Joshua  the  high  priest — has  preserved  the  record  of  a  second 
king,  bearing,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  the  title  Ahasuerus,  the  first 
of  that  title  having  been  king  of  Media.  Now,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Ahasuerus  and  Cyaxares  are  one  and  the  same  title,  for 
several  cogent  reasons  : — 

I.  Because  Nineveh  was  conquered,  according  to  Herodotus,  by 
Cyaxares  I. ;  and  the  Median  king  who  conquered  Nineveh,  according 
to  the  book  of  Tobit,  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  Ahasuerus. 

II.  Because  the  Hebrew  title  tCDIWIlN,  without  the  vowel  points, 
is  "  Achshurush*'  or  "  Achsurus,"  which,  allowing  for  the  differunce  of 
languages,  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  title  A^apesy  or  Axares/*  and  the 
Median  title  ''Vakstarra "  S  as  given  in  the  Median  transcript  of  the 
Behistun  inscriptions,  which  represents  Cyaxares.  The  first  syllable 
" Cy,"  in  Cyaxares,  we  know,  is  merely  an  affix  signifying  "king," 
as  in  the  instances  K^Cobab,  Ke-Caus,  Ke-Khosru,  K^Lhorasp, 
Ke-Gnshtasp,  in  the  Zendavesta^ 

III.  Because,  if  not  Cyaxares,  Ahasuerus  II.  must  represent  either 
Artaxerxes,  or  Xerxes,  as  many  still  contend.  But  the  Hebrews  could 
not  have  written  ICTI'llKrnK,  or  "  Achshurush/'  for  either  of  the  two 
latter  titles;  because  we  know  that  they  wrote  ^^/lt^*l£,'^^'^^^,  or 

Artakshastha,"  for  "Artaxerxes,"  and  would  therefore,  we  may 
assume,  have  written  hJ/llCflOT,  or  "  Kshastha,"  for  "  Xerxes."  More- 
over, the  title  "  Xerxes,*'  as  found  on  contemporary  monuments,  was 
written  "  Khshayarsha,"  as  in  the  Persian  transcript  of  the  Behistun 
inscription,  and  Khshaarsha,"  or  "  Khshirsha,"  in  the  Hieroglyphic, 
without  the  distinguishing  character  Ach*'  in  the  beginning,  which 
is  found  in  Afape^,  Achshurush,  and  Vak^tarra. 

Cyaxares  II.  of  Xenophon,  therefore,  is  Ahasuerus  II.  of  the  book 
of  Esther ;  and  it  immediately  follows,  from  this  iilentification,  that 
Cyaxares,  fifth  king  of  Media,  reigned  not  less  than  fourteen  years ; 

^  Jonnud  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  voL  xv.  part  1,  p.  125. 
'  Zend.,  voL  ii.  p.  422. 
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and  that,  if  be  came  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  538,  he  must  still  have  been 
leigning  in  the  year  b.o.  525,  when  Cambyses  was  on  the  throne  of 
Penia. 

The  reign  of  Ahasnems  has  been  so  shifted  from  place  to  plaoe 
by  interpreters  of  saored  history,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  arranging 
it  in  harmony  with  the  common  chronology,  and  the  title  has  been 
identified  with  so  many  different  Median  and  Persian  kings,  that  some 
have  been  led  to  doubt  whether  the  book  of  Esther,  which  contains 
his  history,  is  not  altogether  fiction.  But  if  the  title  is  really — as  I 
am  satisfied  it  is — ^the  same  as  Cyaxares,  it  occurs  exactly  in  the 
periods  where  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  and  should  be  found  to 
represent  those  two  kings  of  Media  only  who  bore  that  title,  and  no 
other  kings  whatsoever.  When  it  is  proposed  to  identify  Ahasnems, 
as  in  the  common  chronology,  first  with  Cyaxares,  then  with  Astyages, 
then  with  Cambyses,  and  again  with  Xerxes  or  Artaxerxes,  we  may 
well  reject  such  suggestions  as  absurd  and  impossible.  It  is  only  to 
be  wondered  at  that  such  a  series  of  misidentifioations  should  have 
passed  current  up  to  the  present  time  as  the  true  exposition  of  this 
part  of  sacred  histoiy.  To  accept  such  a  string  of  contradictions,  is 
to  assume  that  the  Jews,  who,  throughout  the  period  of  their  captivity, 
were  in  frequent  contact  and  fEbvour  with  the  princes  under  whom  they 
served,  and  who  wrote  their  histories  while  those  princes  were  living; 
were  either  ignorant  of  their  real  titles,  or  that  they  have  wilfully 
and  systematically  misrepresented  them.  Such  an  idea  is  inconceiv- 
able of  any  people,  much  less  of  the  Jews. 

I  have  observed  that  the  title  and  reign  of  Ahasuerns  when  iden- 
tified with  the  title  and  reign  of  Cyaxares,  fall  in  the  periods  where  we 
expect  to  find  them.  The  events  of  the  book  of  Esther  must  have  taken 
place  within  fifty  years  after  the  eighth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when 
Jechoniah  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon ;  because  MordecuS  one  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  scenes  described  in  that  book,  was  carried 
captive  with  Jechoniah,  that  is  to  say,  as  already  ascertained,  in  the 
year  b.o.  573.  The  first  year  of  Cyaxares,  or  Ahasuerus=B.c.  538, 
which  is  thirty-five  years  later  than  the  date  of  Jechoniah's  captivity, 
well  agrees  therefore  in  point  of  time.  As  Ahasuerus  I.,  who  destroyed 
Nineveh,  falls  in  with  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  I.,  who  destroyed 
Nineveh ;  so  Ahasuerus  II.  of  the  book  of  Esther  necessarily  falls  in 
with  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  II.,  in  whose  reign  Babylon  was  taken  by 
Cyrus.  The  reign  of  this  king  thus  loses  all  its  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  position  and  character  ;  its  limits  become  fixed  between  the 


'  Esther,  ch.  ii.  6. 
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years  B.c.  538  and  some  year  later  than  b.c.  525  ;  and  two  historians, 
one  a  Greek,  the  other  a  Hebrew,  are  found,  when  compared  together, 
to  have  noted  the  events  of  all  but  the  few  last  years  of  his  reign, 
each  taking  np  the  history  when  dropped  by  the  other,  and  each 
portraying  his  character  with  remarkable  consistency,  as  a  weak, 
haaty,  capricious,  self-indulgent,  and  luxurious  prince  in  all  his  way& 

It  is  from  Xenophon  only  that  we  learn  anything  concerning  the 
two  first  years  of  this  king^s  reign.  On  the  death  of  Astyages^  in 
Media,  he  tells  us  that  Cjraxares,  brother  to  the  mother  of  C3rru8,  took 
the  throne  ;  that  the  reigning  king  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  was  then 
he  who  had  conquered  the  Syrians,  the  Arabians,  and  Hyrcanians, 
and  was  about  to  invade  Bactria,  a  portion  of  the  Median  dominions, 
who  could  be  no  other  than  Nebuchadnezzar*,  under  whom  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon  reached  its  fullest  extent ;  that  Crcesus  was  the  ally 
of  this  king  of  Babylon  in  the  proposed  invasion,  which  we  know  from 
Herodotus  took  place  about  three  years  before  his  fall ;  that  Abradates 
was  at  the  time  king  of  Susa,  an  ally  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
probably  a  tributary  king ;  and  that,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
Garabyses,  husband  of  Mandane,  was  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  and 
Gyms,  his  son,  not  yet  a  king.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  table  of 
chronology  before  us,  that  the  year  b.c.  587,  or  second  year  of  Cyaxares, 
was  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  that 
B.C.  537  was  the  last  year  but  two  of  the  reign  of  Croasus  ;  and,  from 
one  of  the  very  few  dates  fixed  by  Herodotus,  we  know  thatCambyses 
bad,  in  the  same  year  B.C.  537,  just  taken  the  reigns  of  government 
in  Persia  ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  in  the  year  that  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  entered  his  twentieth  year,  that  Cyrus  his  father  placed 
him  on  the  throne,  that  is  to  say,  in  b.c.  537'. 

I  will  now  establish  beyond  doubt,  from  a  passage  in  Megasthenes, 
that  such  must  have  been  the  exact  relative  position  of  the  several 
leigns  of  Cyaxares,  Croasus,  Cyrus,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  latter  king.  Megasthenes  thus  writes  :  It  is 
related  by  the  Chaldeans,  that  as  he  (Nebuchadnezzar)  went  up  upon 

1  Xenophon,  y.  2. 

*  Herodotos  affirms,  that  it  was  against  Labynetus,  son  qf  Labynetut  and 
f^Uooris  who  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse  in  b.c.  686,  that  Cyrus  made 
war,  t.tf.,  agunst  Neboehadnezcar,  son  of  Nabopalassar,  which  latter  was  living  till 
the  destmetion  of  Nineveh  after  the  iSdipse. — L.  t,  188  and  74. 

'  Darius  had  entered  his  seventy-second  year,  in  the  year  b.c.  486,  when  he 
died,  according  to  Ctesias.  He  had  entered,  therefore,  his  twenty-second  in 
a.a  636,  and  his  twentieth  in  b.c.  637.  Herodotus,  in  the  confusion  of  his 
chronology,  places  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  Cambyses,  grandson  of  this  Cambysee, 
inatead  of  Cambyseo,  son  of  Cyras,  who  married  Mandane. 
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bis  palace,  he  was  possessed  by  some  god ;  and  be  cried  out,  '  Oh  I 
Babylonians,  I,  Nebuchadnezzar,  foretell  unto  you  a  calamity  which 
must  shortly  come  to  pass,  which  neither  Belus,  my  ancestor,  nor  hia 
queen,  Beltis,  have  power  to  persuade  the  Fates  to  avert.  A  Persian 
mule  shall  come,  and  by  the  assistance  of  your  gods,  shall  impose  upon 
you  the  yoke  of  slavery,  the  author  of  which  shall  be  a  Mede,  the  vain 
glory  of  Assyria,'  ^c,  when  he  thus  prophesied,  he  expired^" 

Now  we  know  from  Herodotus,  that  about  three  years  before  the 
&11  of  CroQsus,  that  king  had  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  concerning 
his  prospect  of  success  in  the  event  of  his  invading  the  Persian  empire. 
The  response  of  the  oracle  was,  that  when  a  mule  should  rule  over  the 
Modes,  then  might  Croosus  expect  to  be  put  to  flight  Crcesus,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  ally  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  though  Megasthenes 
does  not  name  Crossus,  who  can  doubt  that  these  last  words  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  concerning  the  coming  of  a  Persian  mule,  refer 
to  the  response  of  the  Delphic  oracle  which  had  been  communicated 
to  him  by  CroBsus.  The  Lydian  king,  in  his  eagerness  to  overthrow 
the  Persians,  had  interpreted  the  oracle  as  favourable  to  his  expe- 
dition. The  old  Babylonian  king,  more  wary,  had  probably  referred 
the  interpretation  to  the  Chaldee  magicians  and  astrologers  at  Babylon, 
as  we  know  he  had  formerly  done  on  the  occasion  of  his  own  two 
portentous  dreams.  Over  these  magicians,  we  are  informed,  that 
Daniel  then  presided*;  and  from  such  a  source  he  would  doubtless 
learn  that  evil  had  long  since  been  decreed  against  Babylon,  and  that 
the  evil  foretold  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  his  country  by  the  hands  of 
the  Modes.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  thus  enabled  to  utter,  without 
hesitation,  these  remarkable  words  preserved  by  Megasthenes  con- 
cerning the  f&ie  of  his  kingdom.  Cyrus,  son  of  Mandane  the  Mode, 
and  also  of  Cambyses  the  Persian,  was  undoubtedly  the  mule  here 
referred  to ;  and  Cyaxares,  or  Ahasuerus,  who,  as  brother-in-law  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  ought  to  have  been  the  glory  and  support  of  his 
kingdom,  was  the  Mode,  the  vain  glory  of  Assyria.  Thus  we  collect 
by  implication  from  Megasthenes,  in  corroboration  of  Xenophon, 
and  also  of  our  arrangement  of  dates,  that  it  was  in  the  last  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  that  the  young  prince  Gyrus  was  beginning  to  rise 
into  notice ;  that  Crcesus  was  approaching  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign ;  and  that  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  was  raising  that  confederacy 
against  Babylon  which  ended  in  its  downfiiU.  Let  us  here  step  out  of 
our  way  for  one  moment  to  observe,  how  efficient  an  answer  is  thus 
afforded  to  the  Chevalier  Bunsen'  and  other  writers,  who  have 

^  Ettfleb.  Pnep.  Etui.,  L  10.  >  Dan.,  iv.  9. 

'  Philoa.  of  UniyefOftl  History,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 
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attempted  to  throw  donbt  on  the  anthoritj  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  on 
the  ground  of  the  occurrence  of  Greek  appellations  for  musical  instru- 
mentfi  in  that  book,  which  they  affirm  could  not  have  been  in  use  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  For,  if  that  king  could  have 
reoeived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  communication  from  the  Greek 
oracle  at  Delphi,  where  can  be  the  difficulty  in  believing  that  the 
Greek  juAi^c  aafifiuiuy  ov/A^yio,  and  y^aKrrfpwp^  together  with  the  names 
of  those  instruments,  may  have  reached  Babylon  in  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  f  Far  more  difficulty  is  there  in  admitting  the 
eonectness  of  the  chronology  adopted  by  these  writers,  which  supposes 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  died  in  the  year  b.o.  561,  and  that  Croesus  ceased 
to  reign  in  n.c.  548,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  Croesus  received 
the  response  concerning  the  mule  in  Persia  long  after  the  utterance  of 
these  words  concerning  Cyrus,  the  mule,  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Such,  then,  was  the  position  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Modes  during 
the  two  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Cyazares,  or  Ahasuorus.  A  con- 
federacy had  been  formed  between  Media  and  Persia  against  Babylon ; 
the  war  had  commenced  soon  after  the  accession  of  Cjraxares  in 
B.C.  527  or  536 ;  Media  was,  as  Daniel  and  Xenophon  attest,  still 
nominally  in  the  ascendant,  while  we  cannot  but  infer  that  the  warlike 
Persians  under  Cyrus  must  de  faeto  have  been  gaining  the  predomi- 
nance over  the  Medes  from  day  to  day.  It  must  have  been  during 
the  few  following  years  of  continued  conquest,  that  the  horn  of  Persia 
became  exalted  over  that  of  Media,  and  that  the  whole  northern  and 
western  provinces  of  Asia  became  subject  to  the  Persians. 

We  now  turn  to  the  book  of  Esther,  which  opens  with  an  account 
of  a  magnificent  banquet  given  by  Ahasuerus,  on  setting  up  his  throne 
at  Susa,  in  his  third  year,  b.o.  536,  when,*'  as  it  is  there  expressed, 
''he  sat  on  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  which  was  at  Shushan.*'  This 
movement  of  the  court  and  seat  of  government  of  Ahasaerus  to  Susa 
wonld  appear  to  have  been  the  first  result  of  the  successful  operations 
of  the  opening  campaign,  when  Armenia,  and  probably  the  province  of 
Elam,  were  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians.  A  new  parti- 
tion of  the  empire  now  became  necessary,  owing  to  the  rapid  acquisition 
of  large  provinces ;  and  it  was  literally  soon  after  this  time  that  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon  began  to  be  divided,  according  to  the  words  of 
Daniel,  between  the  Medes  and  Persians.  To  the  unwarlike  Cyaxares 
and  the  more  polished  Medes  were  now  assigned  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  comparatively  peaceful  provinces,  reaching  from  India 
to  Ethiopia,  with  Susa  as  the  capital,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  provinces  (for  the  Ethiopia  here  spoken  of  was, 
I  assume,  Asiatic,  not  African  Ethiopia),  while  Cyrus  and  his  fi&ther 
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Caoibjses  would  naturally  haye  seated  themgelves  in  the  more  northern 
provinces,  with  a  view  to  military  operations  in  Babylonia  and  Asia 
Minor.  Consistently  with  this  partition  of  territories,  which  zests 
primarily  on  the  authority  of  Daniel,  we  learn  from  Herodotos  the 
fact,  that  Cambyses,  who  came  into  power  in  b.o.  537,  placed  the  seat 
of  his  government  at  Ecbatana — Xenophon  records  the  fact,  that  the 
province  of  Media  was,  soon  after  the  Ml  of  Babylon,  ceded  by 
Cyazares  to  Gyrus  as  a  dowry  with  his  daughter,  which  seems  te 
imply  that  this  province  was  not  then  immediately  under  his  special 
government — ^and  from  the  book  of  Ezra  we  know,  that  Cyrus  issued 
his  decree  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  from  Acmetha  in  the 
province  of  the  Medes^ 

In  this  same  third  year  of  Ahasuerus,  Vashti,  bis  queen,  was 
repudiated  and  deposed  ;  and  command  was  given  to  seek  for  a  queen 
amongst  the  fairest  virgins  throughout  the  king's  dominions.  From 
which  incident,  though  related  by  the  Hebrew  historian  merely  with 
reference  to  the  exaltation  of  a  Jewess  to  the  throne,  we  may  perhaps 
trace  the  anxiety  of  Ahasuerus  for  male  issue  to  succeed  him,  and  a 
corroboration  of  the  fact  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  that  he  had  no 
male  heir ;  for  had  such  been  the  case,  he  would  hardly  have  repu- 
diated so  hastily  the  mother  of  the  future  reigning  prince.  The  book 
of  Esther  now  drops  the  history  of  Ahasuerus  till  his  seventh  year  ; 
and  we  again  refer  to  Xenophon,  from  whom  we  collect  that  Cyaxares 
was  probably  engaged  with  the  army  during  the  following  campaigns 
with  his  nephew  Cyras.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  he  appears  to 
have  been  present  when  a  pitched  battle  was  fought  with  the  Baby- 
lonians, in  which  the  Babylonian  king,  who,  together  with  Croesus, 
headed  the  army,  was  slain.  This  Babylonian  king  could  have  been 
no  other  than  Evilmerodac*,  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  reigned  only 
two  years,  and  died  in  the  year  B.C.  534= 5th  of  Cyaxares.  In  the 
next  battle  described  by  Xenophon,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  following 
year,  b.o.  533,  when  another  Babylonian  king  (Nereglissar*)  had  come 
to  the  throne,  and  when  Abradates.  ex-king  of  Susa,  was  slain^ 
Cyaxares  was  not  present.  Nor  was  he  present  at  the  taking  of 
Sardis  in  the  same  campaign^  He  had  quitted  the  field  and  returned 
to  his  own  dominions^  He  was  full  of  jealousy,  as  Xenophon  relates, 
at  the  superior  talents  exhibited  by  his  nephew  Cyrus,  and  at  the 
greater  deference  consequently  shown  by  the  army  to  that  young 

1  Ezra,  vL  2. 

^  Compare  Xenophon  III.,  ch.  iii.  43,  and  IV.,  ch.  i.  8. 

»  Xenophon  IV.,  ch.  vi  3.  *  Ibid.  VII.,  ch.  i.  32. 

*  Ibid.  VII.,  ch.  ii.  3.  •  Ibid.  VI.,  ch.  iii.  2. 
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priaoe.  This  rettTement  from  the  war  was  therefore  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  reign.  Ahasuerus,  we  now  learn  from  the  book  of  Esther^  gave 
way  to  the  allorements  of  the  harem.  Each  fair  virgin  was  presented 
to  him  in  tum^  after  one  year's  purification,  till  at  length  the  royal 
choice  was  fixed  npon  Esther,  the  cousin  of  Mordecai  the  Jew,  who 
was  raised  to  the  throne  in  his  serenth  year,  B.C.  532. 

Meanwhile  Cyrus  continued  to  conduct  the  war  against  Babylon 
with  vigour.  After  a  long  siege,  the  great  city  was  captured  during  a 
noGtnmal  feast,  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  marching 
into  the  city  along  the  dry  bed  of  the  river,  and  another  king,  we  are 
now  told,  was  slain,  who  must  have  been  Nereglissar,  who  reigned 
lour  years  only,  and  ceased  to  reign  in  B.C.  530.  It  was  at  this  time 
also  probably  that  Belshazzar  was  slain,  who,  we  may  infer  perhaps 
from  the  book  of  Daniel,  held  a  divided  position  in  the  government 
with  Nereglissar ;  for  Belshazzar  spoke  before  his  death  of  raising 
Daniel  to  the  dignity  of  third  person  in  the  empire,  implying  thereby 
the  existence  of  a  second  of  great  dignity.^  Thus,  by  closely  following 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  we  find  that  Babylon  must  have  fallen  in  the 
year  b.o.  530,  and  not  538  as  commonly  supposed,  and  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  or  Ahasuerus.  It  was  with  the  army  of 
Cambyses,  his  fiither,  king  of  Persia,  chiefly,  that  Cyrus  had  been 
enabled  to  achieve  this  victory  over  Babylon;  and  to  Cambyses^ 
therefore,  rightfully  belonged  the  dominion  over  the  newly  acquired 
kingdom  of  Babylonia.  Cyrus,  we  are  told,  paid  much  deference  at 
first  to  Cyaxares,  and  assigned  to  him  a  palace  at  Babylon,  and  some 
of  the  best  of  the  spoil.  Cyaxares,  however,  was  never  recognized 
amongst  the  Babylonian  kings,  as  we  gather  from  the  omission  of  his 
name  by  Berosus.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  fixed  dates  in  the 
Babylonian  Canon  is  the  seventh  year  of  Cambyses,  B.C.  523,  as 
marked  by  a  lunar  eclipse  observed  and  registered  at  Babylon  in  that 
year;  and  from  thence  we  learn,  that  Cambyses  was  recognised  as 
lord  paramount  over  Babylon  from  the  year  B.C.  529,  or  the  year 
following  the  capture  by  Cyrus. 

All  this,  we  know,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  history  of  Cyrus 
as  given  by  Herodotus.  With  Xenophon  we  have  seen  that  it  is 
aonsistent  in  almost  every  particular.  Indeed,  the  accurate  agreement 
and  interlacing  of  Median,  Persian,  Lydian,  and  Babylonian  history 
during  these  first  nine  years  of  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  dates  before  us,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  misunder^ 
stood.    A  high  testimony  is  thus  aflbrded  to  the  truthfulness  of 


^  In  the  Enclcbiiuitical  Canon,  Nereglissar  is  identified  with  Belshazzar. 
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Xenophon's  adsertiou,  that  what  he  related  concerniaji^  Cjrns  he 
considered  that  he  had  ascertained  and  believed  to  be  true^. . 

The  last  event  in  the  reign  of  Cjaxares,  mentioned  by  the  G-reek 
historian,  is  the  marriage  of  Cyrus  to  the  daughter  of  the  Median 
king^,  while  Cambyses  still  continued  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  The 
nuptials,  we  may  presume,  were  celebrated  by  another  great  feast 
such  as  Ahasuerus  delighted  to  indulge  in,  and  this  event  probably 
marks  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  529.  Xenophon  now  ceases 
to  guide  us,  and  we  again  take  up  the  history  of  Ahasuerus  from  the 
Hebrew  historian,  by  whom  we  are  carried  on  to  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  years  of  his  reign. 

We  now  read  of  one  of  most  cruel  outbursts  of  religious  fanaticism 
ever  recorded  in  history.  At  the  instigation  of  his  minister,  Haraan, 
in  his  twelfth  year,  a  decree  went  forth,  under  the  seal  of  Ahasuerus, 
to  slaughter  the  whole  Jewish  people  scattered  throughout  his  domi- 
nions, on  the  Idth  day  of  the  month  Adar  in  the  following  year, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  B.C.  526,  from 
which  perilous  position  we  know  that  the  Jews  were  rescued  by  the 
intercession  of  queen  Esther.  The  weak,  hasty,  and  vaciUating 
character  of  Cyazares  here  well  accords  with  what  is  related  of 
Ahasuerus.  Niebuhr  indeed  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  this  book 
of  Esther  to  be  of  no  historical  value.  When,  however,  we  consider 
that  the  day  of  this  great  deliverance  of  the  Jews  had  been  kept  in 
memory  by  an  annual  festival,  observed  down  to  the  time  of  Josephus, 
as  he  himself  relates ;  and  that  the  feast  of  Purim,  or  casting  of  lots, 
on  the  14th  day  of  the  month  Adar,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
festivals  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  even  to  the  present  day,  it  is  hardly- 
reasonable  to  doubt  the  substantial  truth  of  this  narrative,  or  to  doubt 
that  the  Jews  were  objects  of  hatred  to  the  Medes  and  Persians  in  this 
reign.  Nevertheless,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  idea  of  an  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  a  whole  nation  as  the  result  merely  of  sudden  impube 
or  caprice  on  the  part  of  any  prince,  however  cruel  or  unwise.  Some 
previous  preparation  for  such  an  event  must,  we  should  expect,  have 
taken  place  throughout  the  dominions  of  this  despot.  The  religions 
tenets  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews  must  have  become  generally  obnoxious 
to  the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt,  before  such  a  widely  operating 
decree  could  have  been  carried  into  practical  execution.  Now  we 
know  that  a  state  of  religious  ferment  had  arisen  throughout  the  whole 
empire  about  this  time,  which  might  readily  account  for  the  violent 
and  universal  feeling  thus  excited  against  the  Jews.    It  was  about 


'  Xen.  I.,  eh.  i.  (». 


2  Iba  VIII.,  ch.  V.  20. 
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this  very  period  that  the  great  spiritual  revolution  in  the  East^  which, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Magi,  ultimately  prevailed,  and  brought 
back  the  Modes  and  Persians  from  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
heavenly  host  to  the  worship  of  the  one  God,  began  to  agitate  the 
muids  of  thinking  men  throughout  those  countries^  Much  such  a  state 
of  ferment  then  existed,  as  when  Mahomet,  in  after  days,  forced  his 
religion,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  nations  of  the  East.  Now  the 
religion  of  the  Magi  as  now  purified  and  enforced,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  was  indebted  for  some  of  its  noblest  sentiments 
to  Jewish  sources,  and  contained  many  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  holy  people.  Zoroaster  is  said  to  have  been  the  disciple  of 
a  Jewish  prophet'.  If  the  book  entitled  "  Zendavesta,"  now  extant, 
in  any  way  represents  the  doctrines  of  this  great  reformer,  it 
would  appear  that  he  taught  the  existence  of  one  Eternal  Being  ;  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  the  reward  of 
the  virtuous  in  a  future  state ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  of  the 
coming  of  that  great  Prince  whose  appearance  was  looked  forward  to 
throughout  the  East,  and  at  whose  birth  the  Magi,  his  followers,  came 
to  pay  their  adoration  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  increasing  prevalence 
of  these  religious  doctrines,  so  nearly  allied  to  those  held  by  the  Jews, 
which  had  now  stirred  up  the  deepest  passions  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  in  defence  of  their  accustomed  worship  ;  and  as  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  that  Zoroaster's  doctrines  ulti- 
mately prevailed,  we  may  presume  that  the  struggle  between  religious 
parties  was  at  the  highest  during  the  preceding  reign,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius.  The  decreed  massacre  of  the 
Jews  in  b.o.  526,  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  well  accords  therefore 
with  the  religious  temper  of  the  times,  as  also  does  that  general 
slaoghter  of  Uie  Magi  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  occa- 
sioned, as  I  conceive,  by  a  premature  attempt  of  the  followers  of 
Zoroaster  to  overthrow  the  corrupt  religion  of  the  State,  and  .to  set  up 
the  reformed  doctrines  of  the  Magi  in  its  place,  together  with  a  Magian 
ruler  on  the  throne.  All  which  may  be  collected  from  the  tenor  of  the 
Behistnn  inscriptions.    This  slaughter  of  the  Magi,  like  the  deliver- 

^  This  was  an  sge  of  deep  religions  and  philoaophical  speculation  throughout 
the  East — the  age  of  Daniel,  of  Pythagoras,  and,  according  to  Persian  tradition, 
of  Zoroaster,  the  two  latter  of  whom  are  wud  to  have  sought  the  banks  of  the 
Eaphrates,  to  drink  the  cap  of  wisdom  from  the  hands  of  the  wise  men  and 
astrologers  of  Babylon. 

*  Pridesux  argues,  from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion  and 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  probably  he  was  of  Jewish  origin. 
— Prid.  Cod.,  vol.  i.,  p.  300. 
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ance  of  the  Jews,  wbs  celebrated  by  an  annual  festival  for  some  years 
after,  called    the  festiral  of  the  Magopbonia^. 

It  was  in  the  montb  Adar,  the  last  Jewish  month  of  the  year 
B.C.  526,  that  the  Jews  were  allowed  by  decree  t-o  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive against  their  enemies,  after  which  we  read  that  Mordecai  was 
raised  to  great  power  by  Ahasuerus  ;  that  tribute  was  laid  upon  the 
isles  of  the  sea,  that  is,  upon  the  isles  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  perhaps 
beyond  it,  lately  subject  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  but  now  within  the 
dominions  of  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes  ;  and  that  all  these 
things  were  recorded  in  the  "  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia.*'  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  precedence  is  given 
indiscriminately  either  to  the  Medes  or  the  Persians  in  the  book  of 
Esther,  which  agrees  not  inaptly  with  the  time  of  transition  of  power 
from  the  hands  of  the  Medes  to  the  Persians.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Ahasuerus,  the  Medes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  without  doubt 
allowed  nominal  precedence.  Towards  the  end  of  that  reign  circum- 
stances were  entirely  reversed.  And  when  the  book  of  Esther  waa 
written,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the 
common  order  of  precedence  in  everybody's  mouth  was,  without  doubt, 
Persia  and  Media.  How  long  Ahasuerus  continued  to  reign  after  the 
triumph  of  the  Jews  over  their  persecutors,  or  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
his  dominions,  we  are  not  told  in  the  book  of  Esther.  That  he  died 
without  male  issue  we  know  from  Xenophon«  Yet  we  read  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  of  a  certain  Darius,  who  styled  himself  son  of  Ahasueras^ 
and  who,  we  shall  find,  ruled  over  these  same  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  provinces,  and  at  Susa,  who  will  next  come  under  our  considera- 
tion. Let  us  close  this  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus  with  the 
observation,  that  while  the  history  of  this  king,  and  the  history  of 
€yaxares,  when  read  separately,  as  referring  to  two  different  kings, 
and  according  to  the  common  arrangement  of  dates,  have  always  borne 
a  vague,  unfixed,  and  almost  fabulous  character ;  when  thus  viewed 
in  connexion  with  each  other,  as  the  history  of  one  king  in  the  manner 
proposed,  assume  a  substantial  and  well-defined  position  in  history,  and 
form  together  a  most  interesting  reign,  full  of  leading  and  important 
events. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  reign  of  the  last  king  under  whom 
the  Medes  set  up  any  claim  to  independence  before  their  final  absorp- 
tion in  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  one  who  has  caused  as  much  trouble 
and  perplexity  as  Ahasuerus,  in  the  endeavour  to  fix  his  time  in  con- 
formity with  the  common  chronology.    He  is  mentioned,  as  we  have 

^  See  some  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  RawUnton  on  tliis  sabject. — Rawlinfion*a 
Herodotus,  vol.  H.  p.  648. 
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oboerred,  in  the  book  of  Daniel  under  the  title,  "  Darius,  the  son  of 
Ahasnems,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,"  and  also  ''Darius  the  Mode." 
He  is  usually  supposed,  though  contrary  to  all  Chaldee  authority,  to 
bare  reigned  over  fiabylon  during  the  years  b.c.  538  and  537 ;  and, 
tbongh  Daniel,  his  minister,  calls  him  Darius,  son  of  Ahasuerus,  that 
he  was  really  Cyazares,  son  of  Astyages.  This  double  contradiction 
in  title  is  sufficient  to  set  aside  such  an  idea,  though  it  has  long 
preTailed.  His  name  was  Darius,  and  for  that  name  alone  mnst 
we  look  in  secular  history  for  his  representative.  Now,  there  is  no 
trace  to  be  found  in  any  original  history  of  these  times  of  any  king 
bearing  the  title  Darius,  before  the  reign  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes 
— ^no  record  has  been  found  of  any  such  king,  either  upon  bricks  or 
monuments,  in  course  of  the  recent  researches  made  in  the  countries 
orer  which  he  mnst  have  reigned — nor  can  his  name  be  fonnd  it  any 
list  of  kings  of  Babylon  which  has  come  down  to  ns,  unless  he  was  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  though  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  was  ''  set  over 
the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans/*  Marcns  von  Niebnhr  in  his  perplexity 
baa  argued,  that  the  Darius  of  Daniel  must  have  been  Astyages,  son 
of  Cyaxares,  or  Ahasuerus ;  and  Mr.  Rawlinson,  though  more  doubt- 
ingly,  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  opinion.  But  if  Astyages  came 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  the  year  b.c.  538,  as  supposed,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two,  as  we  are  told  by  Daniel,  then  must  he  have  been 
bom  in  the  year  b.c.  600,  the  very  year  in  which  his  grandson  Cyrus 
is  assumed  to  have  been  born,  according  to  the  common  reckoning  of 
his  age,  as  seventy  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  b.c.  530.  Astyages 
also  having  married  in  the  year  of  the  eclipse  b.c.585,  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  mnst  thus  be  supposed  to  have  been  conquered  by  his  grandson 
Cyrus  twenty-five  years  after  his  marriage,  which  is  impossible.  From 
all  which  it  would  appear,  that  according  to  the  common  mode  of 
arranging  the  history  and  chronology  of  this  period,  the  time,  place, 
and  person  of  Darius  the  Mede  are  matters,  to  this  day,  as  little 
a«eertained  as  of  some  of  the  kings  of  the  most  fabulous  times  of 
anoient  history. 

Under  the  scheme  before  ns,  no  doubt  or  perplexity  can  arise  in 
fixing  the  exact  time  at  which  Darius  the  Mede  must  have  reigned. 
We  have  seen  that  his  reputed  father,  Ahasuerus,  must  have  died  after 
the  year  b.c.  525  or  526,  and  that  he  left  no  male  heir  to  succeed  him 
ou  the  throne.  We  know  that  it  has  always  been  the  practice  of 
despotic  princes  to  appoint  or  adopt  their  successors ;  and  any  one 
styling  himself  son  of  Ahasuerus,  could  therefore  only  have  become 
entitled  to  do  so  by  the  law  of  adoption,  so  common  and  sacred  in  the 
East^  and  so  frequently  had  recourse  to  in  those  countries  in  our  own 
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days,  on  the  failure  of  male  heirs.  It  is  the  violation  of  this  ancient 
law  which,  in  great  measnre,  has  been  the  origin  of  the  present 
tronblee  in  our  Eastern  dominions.  It  is  this  which  has  caused  the 
bitter  enmity  of  Nana  Sahib,  the  most  actiye  and  cruel  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  recognition  of  the  law  of  adoption 
has  secured  to  us  the  steady  support  of  Holkar  and  Scindia^  our  two 
most  faithful  adherents^  If  Ahasuerus  died  without  nude  bsue,  we 
may  be  certain  that  he  did  not  £eu1  to  exercise  this  power  of  appoint- 
ment ;  and  Darius,  who  called  himself  sou  of  Ahasuerus,**  must  in 
fact  have  been  the  son  of  any  one  but  that  prince.  Now  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  who,  even  at  the  age  of  twenty,  had  been  accused 
of  ambitions  designs  upon  the  throne,  and  whose  talents  for  govern- 
ment were  afterwards  so  fully  exhibited,  would  seem  to  be  a  likely 
prince  to  have  been  selected  by  Ahasuerus  as  his  successor,  considering 
his  known  jealousy  of  Cyrus,  his  son-in-law.  But  when  we  know  the 
fiict,  that  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  actually  came  to  the  throne 
in  the  year  b.o.  521,  as  certified  by  two  lunar  eclipses  observed 
at  Babylon  in  his  reign,  and  that  this  was  just  about  the  time  when 
Ahasuerus  may  be  supposed  to  have  died,  it  amounts  almost  to 
certainty  that  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was  he  who  was  called,  at  his 
accession,  Darius  the  Mede.'*  The  seat  of  government  of  this  Dariua 
we  know  was  at  Susa ;  and  both  Josephus  and  the  first  book  of  Esdias 
speak  of  Darius  who  decreed  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, who  was,  without  dispute,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  as  having  reigned 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty- seven  provinces'.  The  evidence  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  will  lead  us  with  equal  distinctness  to  the  same  ooncln* 
sion.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Daniel  we  read,  that  "  in  the  first  year 
of  Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medee,**  that  is,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  "  tohat  time  he  was  set  over  the  realm  of  the 
Chaldeans,"  Daniel  knew  by  books  that  the  seventy  years'  desolation 
decreed  upon  the  city  of  Jerusalem  were  just  coming  to  an  end.  That 
he  so  interpreted  the  duration  of  the  seventy  years  we  may  conclude 
from  the  fact^  that  he  then  prayed  that  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple 

1  This  practice  of  adoption  is  referred  to  in  the  modem  Persian  hirtory  of 
Cyrus,  though  not  exactly  in  aocordanoe  with  our  views  of  that  history.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  writes :  Kai-Khosro  resolved  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
religious  retirement.  He  delivered  over  Cabul,  Zabulistan,  and  Neemroz  to 
Roostum  as  hereditary  possessions ;  and  resigned  his  throne  to  Lohrasp,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Kai-Kaoos,  and  his  own  son  of  adoption  and  affection.**— History  of 
Persia,  voL  i.  p.  63. 

'  The  Septuagint  translation  of  Daniel  makes  Darius  the  Mode  also  to  have 
reigned  over  127  provinoea 
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might  immediately  be  restored.  This  'desolation"  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem^  we  collect  from  the  2  ChroD.  xxxyi.,  19 — 21,  was  counied 
fromthe  time  of  the  burning  of  the  honse  of  God,  and  the  destrnction 
of  the  city :  so  that,  the  first  year  of  Darius^  son  of  Ahasuerus,  spoken 
of  by  Daniel,  was  about  seventy  years  after  the  fall  of  that  city,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  date  of  which  we  have  already 
fixed  to  the  year  B.C.  562.  Counting,  therefore,  seventy  years  down- 
wards from  that  date,  we  come  to  the  year  b.o.  493,  which  falls 
within  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 
According  to  this  computation,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  is  the  king  referred  to  by  Daniel 
as  the  son  of  Ahasuerus.  That  this  computation  is  correct,  even  to  a 
single  year,  is  confirmed  by  another  equally  distinct  mark  of  time 
mentioned  by  Daniel — viz.,  that  Darius  was  about  three  score  and 
two  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne  of  the  Chaldeans.  Now 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  died  in  the  year  B.C.  485,  having,  as 
Ctesias  relates,  entered  his  seventy-second  year ;  for  he  says  that  he 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Darius,  therefore,  would  thus  have 
completed  his  sixty-second  year  in  b.c.  494,  and  from  his  birth-day 
in  that  year  to  his  birth-day  in  b.c.  493,  would  have  been  properly 
spoken  of  as  about  three  score  and  two  years  old.  The  coincidence 
of  these  two  independent  modes  of  computation,  bringing  us  to  the 
same  year  (b.c.  493)  as  the  first  year  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus, 
is  snfiiciently  conclusive  that  Darius  the  Mede,  and  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  were  one  and  the  same  prince. 

To  those  who  have  faith  in  the  prophetic  calling  of  Daniel,  there 
is  a  still  further  mark  of  time,  pointing  to  the  very  same  year,  b.c.  493, 
as  the  first  year  of  Darius,  which  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  by 
in  silence,  though  not  of  the  same  purely  logical  character  as  the 
preceding.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  that  the  famous  pro- 
phecy of  the  seventy  weeks,  or  490  years,  was  delivered,  predicting 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  at  the  expiration  of  that  period.  This 
phophecy,  therefore,  was  literally  accomplished  by  the  birth  of  Christ 
in  the  year  B.C.  3  or  2,  exactly  490  years  after  the  prediction,  as  thus 
placed  in  b.c.,493. 

From  the  exact  concurrence  of  these  three  different  modes  of 
computation,  leading  to  the  same  year  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  point  as  clearly  and  absolutely 
determined,  even  as  the  date  of  the  eclipse  of  Thales,  that  Darius  the 
Mede  of  the  book  of  Daniel  was  the  same  as  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes ;  and  that  the  Modes  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  yet  still 
endeavoured  to  maintain  their  independence  of  the  power  of  Persia. 
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If  80^  an  entiiely  new  arrangement  of  the  history  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians  between  the  years  B.C.  585  and  493  becomes  absolutely 
necessary.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  hitherto  unfixed  reign  of 
Ahasuerus  assumes  a  definite  position  in  history,  under  the  proposed 
arrangement  of  dates,  and  proves  to  have  been  recorded  in  secular  as 
well  as  in  sacred  history.  It  will  now  appear,  that  the  reign  of 
Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,  which  has 
hitherto  held  an  equally  unstable  footing,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  reigns 
most  clearly  defined  in  ancient  history,  and  that  it  is  illustrated  by 
abundance  of  historical  facts  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  in 
Herodotus,  and  in  other  Greek  historians. 

It  will  require  much  more  time  and  consideration  than  we  hare 
now  to  bestow,  to  explain  how  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Darius  may 
be  arranged  in  conformity  with  these  several  sources  of  his  history. 
This  is  a  subject  into  which  I  propose  to  enter  at  some  future  time. 
I  will  now  conclude  by  drawing  your  attention  to  a  very  familiar 
chapter  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  which,  according  to  the  view  here 
taken,  will  assome  a  new  and  very  prominent  position  in  the  life  of 
Darius.  We  all  remember  the  story  of  Daniel  and  the  den  of  lions. 
We  read  it,  and  admire  the  constancy  and  piety  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet.  We  lay  down  the  story,  however,  in  uncertainty  as  to  who 
was  the  king  spoken  of;  wo  know  not  where  the  event  took  place  ; 
and  we  do  not  realize  the  state  of  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia 
when  the  confederacy  of  princes  and  rulers  spoken  of  was  formed 
against  the  prophet. 

If  Darius  the  Median,  however,  was  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
of  which  I  repeat  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  this  scene  is  clearly 
fixed  to  about  the  year  B.C.  493,  when  the  king  was  about  sixty-two 
years  old,  and  to  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign ;  and  we  shall 
find  that  it  marks  the  time  of  the  final  struggle  of  the  great  men  of 
Media  and  Persia  then  in  power  against  the  introduction  of  the  refor- 
mation of  Zoroaster  or  his  followers,  and  of  the  ultimate  triumph  over 
idolatry  of  the  worship  of  the  one  Supreme  Being.  The  Magians,  we 
know,  had  at  this  time  attained  to  great  power  and  influence  in 
Bactria  and  other  parts  of  the  Persian  dominions,  under  the  fostering 
superintendence  of  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius.  Daniel,  with  his 
peculiar  tenets,  had  acquired  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  mind 
of  Darius,  that  the  king,  we  read,  now  sought  "  to  set  him  over  the 
whole  realm."  Such  a  proposal  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  animosity 
of  the  old  religious  party  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  presidents,  and 
princes,  and  governors,  who  had  hitherto  swayed  the  councils  of 
Darius,  became  alarmed,  and  resolved  to  overthrow  the  favoured 
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minister  and  the  riaing  pftrty^  hj  exposing  their  apparent  dialojaltj 
in  setting  their  religions  opinions  above  the  will  of  the  king.  They 
indttoed  Darius  to  pass  a  decree^  by  whioh  he  exalted  himself  for 
thirty  days  abote.all  gods ;  and  probably  peranaded  him  thus  to  test 
the  disloyal  tendency  of  ther  new  doetrines  before  he  ventured  to 
proclaim  them  in  his  dominions.  We  know  that  the  result  of  this 
plot  against  the  life  of  Daniel^  was  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  the 
great  party  thus  combined  against  him.  Daniel  became  more  powerful 
than  ever,  and  a  proclamation  now  went  forth  under  his  direction  as 
chief  minister  of  the  State» to  all  people,  nations,  and  langua^  that 
dwell  in  all  the  earth.  Peace  be  multiplied  unto  you.  I  make  a 
decree^  says  the  king,  that  in  every  dominion  of  my  kingdom  men 
tremble  and  fear  before  the  God  of  DanielS"  &(k  This  proclamation 
was  issued  about  the  year  b.c.  493,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius,  in  the  first  year  of  his  taking  "  the  kingdom,"  or 
being  "set  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans,"  and  after  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  styled  "  king  of  Assyria*." 

In  the  following  year,  b.o.  492,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  so 
computed,  which  by  tradition  was  a  year  of  jubilee,  and  which  was, 
according  to  our  reckoning,  a  year  of  jubilee  in  regular  succession, 
according  to  the  Levitical  institution,  the  Jews  began  to  rebuild  their 
temple  for  the  worship  of  the  great  God ;  and  Darius  soon  after  issued 
another  proclamation  confirming  their  proceedings.  How  aptly,  it 
may  be  observed,  does  all  this  agree  in  point  of  time  with  what  had 
taken  place  in  Persia  in  the  first  year  of  the  king,  as  regards  the 
worship  of  Daniel  and  his  people ;  and  how  inaptly  does  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  come  in  after  the 
first  proclamation  of  Darius  in  favour  of  the  worship  of  Daniel, 
when  placed  as  usual  in  the  year  b.c.  538.  But  how  did  it  fare 
with  the  Magians  at  this  timef  If  we  are  right  in  tracing  a 
connexion  between  the  reformed  religion  of  Zoroaster  and  that  of  the 
Jews — and  if  any  sympathy  existed  between  the  great  Magian 
refonner  and  the  king's  most  favoured  minister,  once  the  master  of  the 
magicians  and  astrologers  of  Babylon,  now  was  the  time  when  wo 
might  look  for  the  triumph  of  those  religious  opinions  which  had  so  long 
agitated  his  dominions.  Now,  what  do  we  read  in  the  life  of  Zoroaster 
concerning  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  religion  of  the  Magi  through 
the  Persian  dominions  ?  I  will  quote  a  passage  from  Hyde's  "Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Persians"':—"  When  Zerdusht  proposed  to  himself  to 

»  Dan.  tL  25.  »  E«fa,  vi.  22. 

>  Hyde's  Religio  Vetoram  Peimciim,  p.  317* 
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recommend  His  religion  to  the  king  of  the  Persians^  he  ehose  for  him- 
self a  place  near  the  palace  of  the  Persians,  which  was  then  Istachr, 
or  Persepolis.*'  Abu  Mohammed  Mustapha,  in  his  Life  of  Grushtasp,** 
(who  till  lately  was  always  identified  with  Darios,  the  son  of  Hy&- 
taspes,)  relates,  that  after  this  king  had  reigned  thirty  years,  Zerdnsht 
appeared — a  wise  man,  who  was  author  of  the  books  of  the  Magi. 
At  first  Gnshtasp  was  disinclined  to  the  new  doctrine,  but  at  length 
was  persuaded,  and  adopted  his  religion.  He  was  among  the  disciples 
of  Ozier  (that  is,  Ezra).  Mirkond  also,  in  his  history  of  Gnshtasp, 
relates,  that  when  the  king  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  it  was 
in  the  face  of  much  opposition ;  that  he  put  to  death  many  who 
opposed  the  religion  of  the  Magi;  and  that  at  length  all  people 
embraced  the  worship  of  fire^.  Thus,  while  the  worship  of  the  God 
of  Daniel  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  empire  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  proceeded  with  in  his  thii*tieth  year,  and  the  nobles  and 
princes  who  opposed  this  worship  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
king,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  was  adopted  by  the  same  Darius  about 
the  same  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  accompanied  in  a  similar  manner 
by  the  slaughter  of  those  who  opposed  it.  I  will  quote  one  more 
passage  from  Hyde,  and  close  these  observations.  ''Bundari,"  he 
writes,  somewhere  obsenres,  that  Zoroaster  applied  to  Gnshtasp  in 
the  second  year  of  that  king's  reign,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  disciple  of  one  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  as  all 
affirm.  Elsewhere,  howerer,  he  places  the  approach  of  Zoroaster  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  the  king^."  But  as  I  hare  already  shown  that 
the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  was  also  the  second  year  of 
that  king  according  to  another  computation,  this  apparent  contradiction 
is,  in  fact,  a  curious  corroboration  of  the  arrangement  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  Mode  as  it  has  been  deduced  from  the  book  of  DanieL 

Thus,  then,  this  apparently  pointless  and  abrupt  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  must  be  looked  upon  as  marking  the  date  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  epochs  in  the  history  of  Asia — ^riz.,  the  date  of  the 
oTorthrow  of  Sabeanism,  and  the  last  remnant  of  that  idolatry,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  compa^tiyely  pure  worship  of  the  Magi  through- 
out the  Persian  empire.  It  niarks  also  the  date  of  the  final  emanci- 
pation of  the  Jews  from  their  long  servitude  in  those  eastern  countries, 
whither  they  had  been  scattered  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah  by  the  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians,  commencing 

1  Shea's  Tnuulation  of  Mirkond,  p.  285. 
'  Religio  Veterttm  Pemrum,  p.  810. 
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with  the  Mi  of  Samaria  in  the  year  b.o.  696^  and  lasting  throughoot 
the  whole  period  we  have  been  considering,  even  down  to  the  year 
B.C.  493.  Through  the  reigns  of  Deioces,  Phraortes,  Cyaxares,  and 
Astyages,  we  watch  the  gradual  spreading  of  this  remarkable  people 
throDgh  the  provinces  of  Assyria  and  Persia ;  and  with  their  disper- 
sion, trace  the  growth  of  a  purer  worship  in  the  countries  where  they 
dwelt.  We  find  the  struggle  be  ween  idolatry  and  monotheism  at  its 
height  of  intensity  during  the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  reign  of 
Ahasnerus,  and  the  early  years  of  Darius,  his  adopted  son,  till  at 
length,  in  the  year  b.c.  492,  when  Darius  had  attained  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  Ms  power,  the  great  object,  we  may  assume,  of  the  disper- 
sion of  this  people  was  suddenly  accomplished,  by  the  recognition  of 
their  faith,  and  by  the  forcible  promulgation  of  the  kindred  worship 
of  the  Magi  throughout  the  empire. 

I  am  aware  that  certain  eminent  philologists  have  disputed  the 
hci  of  Zoroaster's  existence  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  or  Gushtasp,  and  have  adopted  the  notion  of  the  Greeks — 
that  he  lived  5000  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  in  preference  to  Per- 
sian tradition  as  contained  in  the  Bobndehesh,  and  the  writings  of  the 
Arabians^  The  arguments  of  some  of  these  writers,  however,  are  so 
vague  and  shadowy,  and  appear  to  be  so  tinged  with  the  preconceived 
notion  of  tLe  existence  of  man  npon  the  earth  for  some  20,000  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  that  at  present  they  produce  no  distinct 
impression  of  truth.  It  matters  little,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
foregobg  statement,  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  in  their  sugges- 
tions ;  and  whether  it  was  Zoroaster  himself,  or  his  followers  in  ages 
after  his  death,  who  reformed  the  worship  of  the  Persians  in  the  reign 
of  Darius,  of  these  two  &ct8,  at  least,  we  may  be  assured : — 

Ist.  That  just  previous  to  the  reign  of  Darius,  a  religious  revolu- 
tion was  attempted  by  the  Magi  in  Persia,  and  that  the  leading  doctrine 
of  their  religion  at  that  time  was  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being. 

2nd.  That  towards  the  end  of  the  long  reign  of  the  same  Darius, 
vben  he  was  of  the  age  of  about  sixty-two,  the  worship  of  the  God 
of  Daniel,  the  one  Supreme  Lord  of  the  universe,  was  proclaimed . 
throughout  the  empire  of  Persia  by  that  king, 


1  See  Baiisen*s  Egypt's  Plaoe,  Ac,  vol.  iil  p.  467.  | 
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Art.  III.— rAe  Ifidian  Travels  of  Apollonius  of  Tgana,  By 
Osmond  De  BEAtrvoia  Fbiaulx^  Esq. 

[Read  I9ih  Fd/rwiry,  1859.] 

Philostbatus^  in  His  life  of  Apollonlus  Tyanensis,  has  gireo  an 
account  of  that  philosopher's  visit  to  India ;  and  as  he  professes  to 
have  drawn  his  materials  from  the  note-hook  of  Damis,  Apolloniu8*s 
fellow  traveller  and  friend,  as  indeed  he  professes  to  have  edited  that 
note-hook  much  as  Hawkesworth  edited  the  journals  of  Cook,  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  he  has  given  an  original  and  authentic  account  of 
India,  and  the  only  one  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  olden 
world  in  a  complete  state.  Again,  as  Apollonius  was  the  only  Greek 
who  up  to  this  time  had  visited  India  for  other  purposes  than  those  of 
war,  negotiation^  or  commerce ;  as  he  visited  it  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  its  rites,  discipline,  and  doctrines;  and  as  he  travelled 
unincumhered  hy  a  retinue,  and  was  welcomed  hy  its  kings,  and  was, 
with  Damis,  for  four  months  the  guest  of  its  Brahmans  ;  he,  and 
Damis  with  him,  had  every  opportunity  of  familiar  intercourse  with 
all  classes  of  its  population,  and  of  thus  acquiring  much  and  accurate 
information  on  matters  heyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  travellers. 
Philostratus's  account,  then,  is  full  of  promise ;  and  I  propose  to  give 
a  condensed  translation  of  it,  and  afterwards  to  examine  into  its 
authority  and  value. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  first  half  century  of  our  era,  Apollonius 
heing  then  upwards  of  40  years  of  age^  and  resident  at  Antioch,  set 
out  to  visit  India,  its  Brahmans  and  Sramans  (Fcp/uiycff).  He  took 
with  him  only  two  family  slaves,  to  act  apparently  as  his  secretaries*  ; 
arrived  at  Nineveh,  he  met  with  and  was  joined  hy  Damis,  a  native 
of  the  place,  who  recommended  himself  to  his  notice  hy  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  road  to  Bahylon,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Persian,  Armenian,  and  Cadosian  languages.    Together  they  journey 

>  Tet  he'speaks  of  himself  ib  a  young  man,  ^pooifKcty  yap  vtipavSpi  ajroStifuiv 
—I.  B.  18  c 

'  I  presume  this  from  iheir  qnalifieations ;  the  one  is  a  good,  the  other  a  qnidc 
pemnan:  fura  ivoiv  StpairovroiVf  olrep  avry  irarptcw  Q<^9*'f  ^  t*tv  raxoQ 
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on  to  fiabjlon,  bot  warned  by  a  dream  first  turn  aside  to  visit 
Cassia  and  those  Eretrians,  whom  Darius,  500  years  before^  had 
settled  there,  and  whom  thej  find  still  speaking  Greek,  and  still,  as 
thej  heard,  using  Greek  letters^,  and  still  dwelling  near  that  wondrous 
fountain  Herodotus  so  carefully  described. 

At  Babylon,  ApoUonius  and  his  friend  and  attendants  remain  18 
months  ;  and  then,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  proceed  for  India  on 
camels,  and  with  a  guide  furnished  by  the  Parthian  king  Bardanes. 
Of  their  ronte  we  know  only  that  it  lay  through  a  rich  and  pleasant 
country,  and  that  the  Tillages  they  passed  hurried  to  do  them  honour 
and  to  supply  their  wants  ;  for  a  gold  plate  on  their  leading  camel 
announced  them  guests  of  the  king.  We  now  hear  of  them  enjoying 
the  perfumed  air*  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  the  Hindu-kuh,  which, 
while  it  separates  India  from  Media,  extends  by  one  of  its  branches 
to  the  Red  Sea*.  Of  this  mountain,  they  heard  from  the  barbarians 
myths  like  those  of  the  Greek.  They  were  told  of  Prometheus  and 
Hercules,  not  the  Theban,  and  of  the  eagle;  some  pointed  to  a 
cavern,  others  to  the  mountain's  two  peaks,  a  stadium  apart,  as  the 
place  where  Prometheus  was  bound,  and  his  chains,  though  of  what 
made  it  is  not  easy  to  guess^,  still  hung,  Damis  says,  from  the  rocks. 
His  memory  too  is  still  dear  to  the  mountaineers,  who  for  his  sake 
still  pursue  the  eagle  with  hate ;  and  now  lay  snares  for  it,  and  now 
with  fiery  javelins  destroy  its  nest'.    On  the  mountain  they  find  the 

1  The  Genxutqs  whom  Theodoric  in  the  sixth  ceapuy  located  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Vicentino,  and  who  are  known  as  the  Sette  Commmii|"  are  to  this  day 
Qermaxa ;  and  the  French  refagees  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  who  settled  at 
Friediichsdorf  in  Hesse  Hombuig,  are  still  French ;  that  these  Eietrians  then 
ahonld  during  so  nuuiy  years  haTo  retained  their  language  and  cnstoms  is  nothing 
rery  extraordinary.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  from  the  day  of  their  expulsion 
from  Greece  their  voice  has  never  been  heard  save  in  these  pages  of  Philostratoa  f 
and  almost  incredible,  that,  though  so  near  to  Babylon,  they  escaped  the  notice  of 
Alexander  and  his  historians,  who  the  one  so  signally  punished,  and  the  other  so 
carefully  recorded  the  punishment  of  the  perfidious  and  self-exUed  Branchidse  ? — 
Strabo  1.  xi.  xii.  c  49. 

*  So  Barnes  describes  the  plain  of  Peshawar,  "  thyme  and  violets  perfumed  the 
air,**  (Cabool,  ii  70.)  At  Muchnee  ''a  sweet  aromatic  smell  was  exhaled  from 
the  grass  and  plants,"  (ib.  101). 

>  Wilford  says  *^  the  Indian  ocean  is  called  Arunoda,  or  the  Bed  Sea.**  (As. 
Bes.  viiL  ^  316) 

*  Kai  dttrfia  6  Aa/tig  avfi^eu  riav  mrpw  Xcycc,  ov  pa^ux  trvfipaWnv  tijv 
vXf  B.  8  c. 

*  The  same  tale  is  in  Arrian  and  Strabo.  Wilford  thus  accounts  for  it :  not 
far  from  Banyam  is  the  den  of  Qamda,  the  bird-god ;  he  devoured  some  servants 
of  Maha  Deva,  and  this  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  that  irascible  deity, 
whose  servants  are  called  Pramat*has.— As.  Res.  viii.  2d9. 
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people  already  inclined  to  black^,  and  the  men  fonr  cubits  high :  on 
the  other  side  the  Indus  the  men  reached  five  cubits'.  On  their  way 
to  the  river,  as  they  were  going  along  in  the  bright  moonshine,  an 
Empusa  met  them,  who  now  in  this  form  now  in  that,  pursued  them ; 
but  Apollonins,  and  his  companions  at  his  instigation,  railed  at  it,  the 
only  safeguard  against  it,  till  it  fled  away  jabbering'. 

As  they  approached  the  summit  of  the  mountain, — the  dwelling 
of  the  Gods  as  their  guide  told  them, — ^they  found  the  road  so  steep 
that  they  were  obliged  to  go  on  foot.  On  the  other  side,  in  the 
country  between  Caucasus  and  the  Cophen^,  they  met  men  riding  on 
elephants,  but  they  were  only  elephant  herdsmen ;  others  on 
dromedaries,  which  can  run  1000  stadia  in  a  day  without  rest^  Here 
an  Indian  on  a  dromedary  rode  up  to  them  and  asked  their  guide 
whither  they  were  going ;  and  when  he  heard  the  object  of  their 
journey  he  told  the  herdsmen,  who  shouted  for  joy,  called  to  them  to 
come  near,  and  gare  them  wine  and  honey,  both  got  from  the  palm; 
and  also  slices  of  lion  and  panther  flesh,  just  killed^  They  accepted 
everything  but  the  flesh,  and  rode  onward  in  an  easterly  direction. 

At  a  fountain  they  sat  down  to  dine;  and,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  ApoUonius  observed  that  they  had  met  many  Indians 
singing,  dancing,  and  rolling  about,  drunk  with  palm-wine^,  and  that 
the  Indian  money  was  of  orichalcum  and  bronze— purely  Indian, 
and  not  stamped  like  the  Roman  and  Median  coins*. 

1  Strabo  xt.  L  c  §13.   ArriAa,  Indies,  c.  ti. 

'  OnedcritiiB  Fr^;.  Hist  Alex.  Didot,  p.  56,  §  25.  Lord  Oomwall&B  (Corm- 
pondenoe)  remarks  on  the  great  height  of  the  Bengal  Sepoys;  Sir  C.  Kapler  (Life) 
thinks  oar  infimtzy  avemge  two  inches  below  them,  but  eover  more  gnnmd.  Tall 
men  therefore ;  bat  five  eabits  I 

>  «  At  the  foot  of  the  Indus  and  Cabool  river  ...  an  ignis  fataos  shows  itself 
eveiy  evening."— Bnmes,  II.,  p.  68. 

*  Cophen,  the  Cabool.  Caneasos  Grftvak&sas,  the  bright  rock  mountain, 
Bohlen,  <<Das  Alte  Indien,**  I.  p.  12. 

^  Elphinstone  says  An  elderly  minister  of  the  Baja  of.  Bikaneer  .  .  .  had 
jnst  oome  on  a  camel  175  miles  in  three  days.  (Caubnl,  Introduction,  p.  230, 1,  v.) 
Sir  C  Napier  mentions  a  march  of  80  or  90  miles  by  his  camd  corps  without  a 
halt  ("  Life  of  Sir  Ch.  Napier,"  II.,  418),  and  has  no  doubt  with  riding  camels 
of  marching  200  miles  in  48  hoars. *-IIL,  78. 

'  An  exaggeration  of  a  remark  of  Arrian*8,  probably  :  Xiro^ayoi  St ,  . ,  .  Jv6oi 
Miv,  booty t  fiff  opcioi  avTuv  ovtoi  ra  Otiptta  cpca  aireovra,  {"  Indica,"  xviL  §  5) 
e.g.  "hears'  flesh  and  anything  else  they  can  get  (Elphinstone  of  Caofiristaim,  t6. 
II.,  434),  "they  all  eat  flesh  half  raw,"— i^.  438. 

7  Of  the  same  mountaineers,  Elphinstone :  "  they  drink  wine  to  excess  "  (t6.) 
JElian,  I.  61,  speaks  of  the  Indian  drinking  bouts ;  Pliny  of  the  ^vine:  "  Reliquos 
▼inum  ut  Indos  palmis  exprimere"  (Hist.  Nat.,  vi,  32).  The  Vishnu  Parana  of 
wine  from  the  Kadamba  tree,—  p.  571,  note  2. 

^  The  Indian  money  is :  vXif  KtKOfi\l/fvfitvTi,  metal  refined,  prepared :  the 
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They  crossed  the  Cophen^  here  not  very  broad  or  deep,  themselves 
in  boats,  their  camels  on  foot,  and  now  entered  a  country  subject  to  a 
king.  Here  they  saw  Mount  Nysa ;  it  rises  up  to  a  peak,  like 
Tmolos^  in  Lydia.  It  is  cultivated,  and  its  ascent  has  thus  been 
made  practicable.  On  its  summit  they  found  a  moderate  sized  temple 
of  Bacchus ;  this  temple  was  a  circular  plot  of  ground,  enclosed  by 
a  hedgerow  of  laurels,  yines,  and  ivy^  all  of  which  had  been  planted 
by  Bacchus  himself,  and  had  so  grown  and  intertwined  their  branches 
together  as  to  form  a  roof  and  walls  impervious  to  the  wind  and  rain. 
In  the  interior  Bacchus  had  placed  his  own  statue — in  form  an  Indian 
youth,  but  of  white  stone.  About  and  around  it  lay  crooked  knives, 
baskets,  wine-yats  in  gold  and  silver,  as  if  ready  for  the  yintage. 
Aye,  and  the  cities  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  hear  and  join  in  his 
orgiee,  and  Nysa  itself  quakes  with  them. 

About  Bacchus',  Fhilostratus  goes  on  to  say — whether  speaking  in 
his  own  person  or  from  the  journal  of  Damis  I  know  not — Greeks  and 
Hindus  are  not  agreed;  for  the  former  assert  that  the  Theban  Bacchus 
with  his  bacchanals  conquered  and  overran  India,  and  they  cite,  among 
other  proofs,  a  discus  of  Indian  silver  in  the  treasury  at  Delphi,  with 
this  inscription  :  "  Bacchus,  Jove  and  Semele  s  son,  from  India  to  the 
Delphian  Apollo.*'  But  of  the  latter,  the  Indians  of  the  Caucasus 
believe  that  he  was  an  Assyrian  stranger,  not  unacquainted  however 
with  him  of  Thebes ;  while  those  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges  declare 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Indus^  and  that  the  Theban  Bacchus  was 
his  disciple  and  imitator,  though  he  called  himself  the  son  of  Jove, 

Roman  rt xopayftcyjf  stamped.  In  Menu's  time  gold  ^d  sHyer  coins  were  probably 
unknown,  for  he  gives  (viii,  131,)  "  the  name  of  copper,  sUver,  and  gold  weights 
commonly  used  among  men  :**  YXti  KiKOfiyf/iviuvti  probably ;  but  when  Apollonins 
Tisited  India  we  know  that  money,  gold  and  nlver  coins  were  current,  issued  by  tho 
Indo-Greek  and  Indo-Scythic  kings,— m'cb  Lassen,  "  Baktrische  Konigp,**  pauim, 

*  Nishadha,  probably,  to  the  soath  of  Mem  (Vishnu  Punma,  167.)  Arrian 
similarly  connects  Tmolns  with  Kysa  (Exped.  Alex.  v.  1.) 

'  Laurels  and  ivy  Alexander  finds  on  Mem ;  vines,  too,  by  implication  (Arrian 
Exped.  ▼.  iL  6$).  Barnes  says  that  in  Cabool  the  vines  are  so  plentiful  that  the 
grapes  are  given  for  three  months  in  the  year  to  cattle  (ui  tup.  il  131.  See  also 
Wi1aon*8  Ariana  Antiq.  p.  193.) 

>  Cbara  ("  Hist.  Alex.,*'  p.  117,  §13)  one  of  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
speaks  of  an  Indiaa  god  Sopoadcioc,  which  in  Greek  means  ocvoiroio^,  the  wine 
maker,  Sanscrit,  Suradevas  (von  Bohlen),  but  the  Vishnu  Parana  knows  of  no 
wine  god,  only  of  a  wine  goddess  (vide  p.  76).  In  general,  however,  Bacchus  may 
be  identified  with  Siva,  and  Hercules  with  Vishnu  and  Krislma. 

*  For  the  Indo-fiacchos  myth  tee  Arrian,  v.  1,  who  receives  it  with  hesitation: 
and  Strabo,  xv.  1,  9,  who  rejects  it;  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  II.  133 ;  von  Bohlen, 
uteup.,  I.  142 ;  and  Schwanbeck  on  Megimth^nes,    Frag^  Hist./*  II.  420,  Didot, 
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and  pretended  to  hare  been  born  of  his  tbigh  (jjajpot),  from  Heros,  a 
mountain  near  to  Nysa.  Tbey  add,  tbat  in  honour  of  the  Indian 
Bacchus,  he  planted  Nysa  with  vines  brought  from  Thebes.  And 
here,  according  to  his  historians,  Alexander  celebrated  his  orgies; 
while,  according  to  the  mountaineers,  notwithstanding  his  love  of 
glory  and  of  antiquity,  he  never  ascended  the  mountain^  but  satisfied 
himself  with  prayer  and  sacrifice  at  its  foot :  he  so  feared  lest  the 
sight  of  the  vines  should  raise  in  his  soldiers,  long  accustomed  to 
water,  a  longing  for  wine  and  the  ease  and  pleasures  of  home. 

The  rock  Aomus,*  though  at  no  great  distance  from  Nysa,  Damis 
says  he  did  not  visit,  as  it  was  somewhat  out  of  their  way.  He  heard, 
however,  that  it  had  been  taken  by  Alexander ;  and  was  fifteen  stadia 
in  height ;  and  that  it  was  called  Aomus,  not  because  no  bird  could  fly 
over  it,  but  because  there  was  a  chasm  on  its  summit  which  drew 
down  to  it  all  birds,  much  like  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  several 
places  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia. 

On  their  way  to  the  Indus,  they  fell  in  with  a  lad  about  thirteen 
years  old,  riding  an  elephant  and  urging  him  on  with  a  crooked  rod, 
which  he  thrust  into  the  elephant  like  an  anchor.  On  the  Indus 
itself  they  watched  a  troop  of  about  thirty  elephants,  whom  some 
huntsmen  were  pursuing';  and  ApoUonius  admired  the  sagacity  they 
displayed  in  crossing  the  river,  for  the  smallest  and  lightest  of  them 
led  the  way,  then  followed  the  mothers  holding  up  their  cubs  with 
their  tusks  and  trunks,  while  the  largest  of  them  brought  up  the  rear. 
He  spoke  of  their  docility;  their  love  for  their  keeper,  how  they 
would  eat  out  of  his  hand  like  dogs,  coax  him  with  their  trunks,  and, 
as  he  had  seen  among  the  nomads,  open  wide  their  mouths  for  him  to 
thrust  his  head  down  their  throats.  He  told  too,  how  during  the 
night  they  would  bewail  their  slavery,  not  with  their  usual  roar  but 
with  piteous  moans ;  and  how,  out  of  respect  for  man,  they  would  at 
his  approach  stay  their  wailing ;  and  he  referred  their  docility  and 
ready  obedience  more  to  their  own  self-command  and  tractable  nature, 
than  to  the  skill  or  power  of  their  guide  and  rider. 

From  the  people  they  heard  that  elephants  were  found  in  the 
marsh,  the  mountain,  and  the  plain.    According  to  the  Indians,  the 

^  According  to  Anum,  utMup^  and  IL  ft,  it  was  Mem  iha^  AlftMnder  aacended, 
and  on  Mera  that  he  feasted  and  aacriflced  to  Bacehna, 

^  Aomus;  Awaia,  Awarana,  a  Stockade. — Wilson  Ariana  AntiqiuL,  p.  192; 
but  Renaa  according  to  t.  Bohlen,  and  Bani-garfa  according *to  Tianimn,  Indiaehe 
Alterthoms  :  140,  note  7. 

*  Just  in  the  same  locality  (see  Arrian,  IT.  xxz.  7)  Alexander  first  sees  a 
troop  of  elephants,  and  afterwarda  joins  in  an  elephant  bimt 
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marsh  olopfaant  is  stupid  and  idle ;  its  teeth  are  few  and  black,  and 
often  porons  or  knotted,  and  will  not  bear  the  knife.  The  mountain 
elephants  are  treaoherons  and  malignant,  and,  save  for  their  own 
eodfl,  little  attached  to  manj  their  teeth  are  small,  but  tolerably 
white,  and  not  hard  to  work.  The  elephants  of  the  plain  are  useful 
animals,  tractable  and  imitatiTe ;  they  may  be  taught  to  write,  and 
to  diu&ee  and  jnmp  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe;  their  teeth  are  very  long 
and  white,  and  the  ivory-cutter  can  do  with  them  just  what  he 
pleaaes.  The  Indians  ose  the  elephant  in  war;  they  fight  from  it  in 
turrets,  large  enough  for  ten  or  fifteen  archers  or  spearmen;  and  they 
say  that  it  will  itself  join  in  the  fight,  holding  and  throwing  the 
spear  with  its  trunk  as  with  a  hand.  The  Indian  elephant  is  of  a 
large  siie,  as  much  larger  than  the  Libyan  as  this  than  the  Nissaan 
horse.  It  lives  to  a  great  a^,  and  Apollonius  saw  one  in  Taxila 
whioh  had  fought  against  Alexander  about  350  years  before,  and 
which  Alexander  had  honoured  with  the  name  of  Ajax.  On  its  tusks 
were  golden  bracelets,  with  this  inscription :  Ajax  to  the  sun,  from 
Alexander,  Jove's  son."  The  people  were  accustomed  to  anoint  it 
with  nnguents,  and  ornament  it  with  garlands^ 

When  about  to  cross  the  Indus,  their  Babylonian  guide,  who  was 
nnaoquainted  with  the  river,  presented  to  the  Satrap  of  the  Indus  a 
letter  from  Bardanes.  And  the  Satrap,  out  of  regard  to  the  king, 
though  no  officer  of  his,  supplied  them  with  his  own  barge  for  them- 
selves, boats  for  their  camels,  and  a  guide  to  the  Hydraotis.  He  also 
wrote  to  his  sovereign,  to  beg  him  that,  in  his  treatment  of  this  Greek, 
and  truly  divine  man,  he  would  emulate  the  generosity  of  Bardanes. 

Where  they  crossed,  the  Indus  was  forty  stadia  in  breadth'.  It 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Caucasus' ;  and,  from  its  very  fountain,  is  larger 
{futCtt  avToBfv)  than  any  other  river  in  A6ia^    In  its  course  it  receives 

1  Pliny  (Tiii.  t.)  describes  the  elephant  as  croesmg  riven  in  the  same  way ;  he 
speaka  of  their  wonderfiil  self-respect,  minis  pudor,**  and  of  one  called  Ajax ; 
Anrian  (Indiea,  c.  14  and  15)  of  thehr  grief  at  being  captured,  of  their  attachment  to 
their  keepers,  their  love  of  mnsie,  and  iheir  long  life  extending  though  to  but  200 
jreara  (Onesicritns  gives  them  300,  and  sometimes  500  years. — Strabo,  xv.) ;  JElian 
(ziii.  §9),  and  Pliny  (v&L),  state  that  they  carry  three  warriors  only,  and  are  much 
larger  than  the  African.  The  division  hito  marsh  and  plain,  &c,  I  suspect,  is 
from  Jnba. 

*  Ctesias  (58  §)  says  the  Indos  is  40  stadia  where  narrowest  See  Lassen, 
mi  supra,  II.  637,  who  accounts  for  Ctesias*  exaggeration  (his  reasons  do  not  apply 
to  Damis),  and  Wilson's  Notes  on  tbe  Indica  of  Cteesas,  who  excuses  it  (p.  13). 

*  **  Indus  ....  in  jugo  Caucasi  montis ....  eff^isus  ....  nndeviginti  accipit 
amnea  •  .  .  .  ntuquam  laUor  quinquaginia  «/aJtM.**— PUny  Hist.  Nat,  vi.  23. 

^  So  Ctesias,  so  Ibn  Batuta :  "The  Scinde  is  the  greatest  river  in  the  world, 
and  overflows  dming  the  hoi  weather  just  aa  the  Nile  does ;  and  at  this  time  they 
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many  nayigable  rivers.  Like  the  Nile  it  overflows  the  countiy^  and 
deposits  a  mud ;  and  thus,  as  in  Egypt,  prepares  the  knd  for  the 
husbandman.  It  abounds,  like  the  Nile,  with  sea-horses  and  croco- 
diles^, as  they  themselves  witnessed  in  crossing  it  {KOfu{ofievot  dediarov 
hfdov)  j  and  it  produces  too  the  same  flowers.  In  India  the  winter  is 
warm^  the  summer  stifling ;  but  the  heat,  providentially,  is  moderated 
by  frequent  rains.  The  natives  told  him,  that  when  the  season  for 
the  rise  of  the  river  was  at  hand^  the  king  sacrifices  on  its  banks 
black  bulls  and  horses  (black,  among  them,  because  of  their  com- 
plexion being  the  nobler  colour),  and,  after  the  sacrifice,  throws  into 
the  river  a  gold  measure,  like  a  com  measure, — why,  the  people 
themselves  knew  not ;  but  probably,  as  Apollonius  conjectured,  for  an 
abundant  harvest,  or  for  such  a  moderate*  rise  of  the  river  as  would 
benefit  the  land. 

The  Indus  passed,  their  new  guide  led  them  straight  to  Taxila, 
where  was  the  palace  of  the  Indian  king.  The  people  now  wore 
cotton,  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  sandals  made  of  the  fibre  of 
the  papyrus'  (vnodiiftaTa  fivffKov),  and  a  leather  cap  when  it  rained. 
The  better  classes  were  clad  in  byssus,  a  stuff  with  which  Apollonius, 
who  affected  a  yellowish  colour  in  his  dress,  was  much  pleased.  This 
byssus  grows  on  a  tree,  like  the  poplar  in  its  stem,  but  with  leaves 
like  the  willow ;  it  is  exported  into  Egypt  for  sacred  uses. 

Taxila^  was  about  the  size  of  Nineveh,  walled  like  a  Greek  city, 
and  was  the  residence  of  a  sovereign  who  ruled  over  what  of  old  was 
the  kingdom  of  Porus.  Just  outside  the  walls'  was  a  temple  of  near 
a  hundred  fiaet,  of  porphyry*  (XiBov  Koyxvkunvv)^  and  in  it  a  shrine, 

BOW  the  land."  Biini6B,  I  think,  shows  that  it  carries  a  greater  body  of  water  than 
the  Ganges. 

1  Entotthenes  gives  it  the  same  animals  as  the  Nile,  except  the  sea-hone. 
Onesicritus  the  sea-horse  also ;  Sttabo,  xv.  1, 13. 

3  Sir  C.  N^>ier  attributed  a  fever  which  prostrated  his  army  and  the  nativea, 
to  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Indus.— Quarterly  Review,  Oct  1858,  p.  499. 

'  Arrian*8  Indica :  Their  dress  is  of  cotton,  their  sandals  of  leather  ;**  but 
Herodotus  g^ves  the  Egyptian  priests  vTroStjfiia  pvfiXiva,  II.  37- 

*  Wilford  (As.  Res.  viii.  349);8peaks  of  Tacshaila  and  its  ruins ;  Wilson  iden- 
tifioB  Taxila  with  Taksha-sila  of  the  Hindus  between  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kanikyahk— Ar.  Ant,  196.  Arrian  celebrates  its  size  and  wealth 
the  largest  city  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes.   Y.  8  e.  Exped.  Alex. 

^  Ram  Raz,  (Architecture  of  the  Hindus,  p.  2,)  of  the  temples  of  Vishnu  and 
Siva,  6a}-8,  that  the  latter  should  be  without  the  village.  Hiouen^Thsang  (I.  151) 
describes  Taxila,  and  speaks  of  a  stupa  and  convent  outside  the  walls,  built  by  Asoka. 

'  The  tope  of  Manikyala,  described  by  Elphinstone.  is  100  feet  in  circum* 
ference,  and  70  feet  high  (An.  Ant  31).  Lassen  (II.  614  and  1151)  speaks  of  the 
influence^  of  Greek  art  on  Indian  architecture ;  but  adds,  that  the  Indians  built 
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small^  consideriDg  tbe  size  of  the  temple  and  its  masy  colamns,  but 
BtOl  yexy  beautifol.  Ronnd  the  shrine  were  hnng  pictures  on  copper 
tablets,  representing  the  feats  of  Alexander  and  Poms.  In  these 
tablets  the  elephants,  borses,  soldiers,  and  armour,  were  portrayed  in 
a  mosaic^  of  orichalcum,  silver,  gold,  and  tinted  copper  {ftt\m  x^^) ; 
the  spears,  javelins,  and  swords  in  iron ;  but  the  several  metals  were 
all  worked  into  one  another  with  so  nice  a  gradation  of  tints,  that  the 
pictures  they  formed,  in  correctness  of  drawing,  vivacity  of  expressiooi 
and  tmtbfnlness  of  perspective  ^  reminded  one  of  the  productions  of 
Zeoxis,  Polygnotus  and  Euphranor.  They  told  too  of  the  noblo 
character  of  Porus,  for  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
that  be  placed  them  in  the  temple, — and  this,  though  they  represented 
Alexander  as  a  conqueror,  and  himself  as  conquered  and  wounded, 
and  receiving  from  Alexander  the  kingdom  of  India. 

In  this  temple  they  wait  until  the  king  can  be  apprised  of  their 
aniTal.  ApoUonins  whiles  away  the  time  with  a  conversation  upon 
painting,  in  the  course  of  which  he  remarks  that  colour  is  not  neces- 
sary to  a  picture ;  that  an  Indian  drawn  in  chalk  would  be  known 
as  an  Indian,  and  black  of  colour,  by  his  somewhat  flat  nose,  his  crisp 
hair,  bis  large  jaws,  and  wild  eyes'.  While  they  are  thus  talking,  a 
messenger  and  interpreter  arrive  from  the  king,  with  a  permit  for 
them  to  enter  the  city,  and  to  stay  in  it  three  days,  beyond  which 
time  no  strangers  are  allowed  in  Taxi  la. 

They  are  taken  to  the  palace.  They  found  the  city  divided  by 
narrow  streets,  well-arranged,  and  reminding  them  of  Athens.  From 
the  streets,  the  houses  seemed  of  only  one  story,  but  they  all  had  an 
underground  floor*.  They  saw  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  in  it  statues 
of  Alexander  and  Pof us,  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  its  walls  were 
of  red  marble,  but  glittering  witb  gold;  the  image  of  the  god  was 
of  pearls',  having,  as  is  usual  with  the  barbarians  in  sacred  things,  a 
symbolical  meaning. 

with  brick.  They  may,  however,  have  fiaoed  their  buildings  with  stone  i  and  the 
Xc0oc  Koyx^^^'''^  may  have  been  of  that  porphyry,  or  red  marble,  used  in  the 
tombs  at  Tattah.— Life  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  iv.  38. 

>  Laasen  (613-4)  states,  on  Singhalese  authority,  that  the  Hindus  were  skilled 
in  mosaics ;  and  (II.  426-7)  he  deseribes  a  casket  the  figures  on  which  he  supposes 
were  of  a  mosaic  of  precious  stones.' 

*  To  (v<rx<ov»  TO  ifiirvovVf  sal  to  tiatxov  Ti,  cat  f^cx^v. 

>  Arrian,  Indica  vi.,  and  compare  with  it  Vishnu  Puransy  note  4,  p.  100, 
where  is  a  description  of  the  barbarous  races  of  India. 

*  Lassen,  ui  tup.  614.  The  undeiground  floor,  Elphinstone  says,  even  the  poor 
have  at  Peshawur. — Caubul,  Introduc,  p.  74. 

*  "  On  repr^wntc  le  soleil  la  face  rouge  •  •  •  •  ses  membres  sont  prononc^s,  il 
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The  palace  was  distinguished  by  no  extraordinary  magnificenoey 
and  was  josi  like  the  honse  of  any  mtiien  of  the  better  clfis.  There 
were  no  sentinels  or  body  guards,  and  but  few  servants  about,  and 
perhaps  three  or  four  persons  who  were  waiting  to  talk  with  the 
king.  The  same  simplioity  was  observable  in  the  courts,  halls, 
waiting  and  inner  rooms ;  and  it  pleased  Apollonius  more  than  all 
the  pomp  of  Babylon.  When  admitted  to  the  king's  presence,  Apol- 
lonius, through  the  interpreter,  addressed  the  king  as  a  philosopher, 
and  complimented  him  on  his  moderation.  The  king,  Phraotes,  in 
answer,  said  that  he  was  moderate  because  his  wants  were  few,  and 
that  as  he  was  wealthy,  he  employed  his  wealth  in  doing  good  to  his 
friends,  and  in  subsidicinfi^  the  barbarians,  his  neighbours,  to  prevent 
them  from  themselves  ravaging,  or  allowing  other  barbarians  to  ravage 
his  territories.  Here  one  of  his  courtiers  offered  to  crown  him  with  a 
jewelled' mitre,  but  he  refused  it,  as  well  because  all  pomp  was  hateful 
to  him,  as  because  of  ApoUonius's  presence.  Apollonius  now  enquired 
into  his  mode  of  life.  The  king  told  him  that  he  drank  but  little 
wine,  as  much  as  he  usually  poured  out  in  libation  to  the  sun ;  that 
he  hunted  for  exercise  S  and  gave  away  what  he  killed ;  that,  for 
himself,  he  lived  on  vegetables  and  h^rbs,  and  the  head  and  fruit  of 
the  palm,  and  other  fruits  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands.* 
With  this  account  of  his  kingly  tastes  and  occupations  Apollonius 
was  delighted,  and  he  frequently  looked  at  Damis.  They  then  talked 
together  a  long  time  about  the  road  to  the  Brahmans ;  and  when  they 
had  done,  the  king  ordered  the  Babylonian  guide  to  be  treated  with 
the  hospitality  wont  to  be  shown  to  travellers  from  Babylon,  and  the 
satrap  guide  to  be  sent  back  home  with  the  usual  travelling  allowanoe ; 
and  then  taking  Apollonius  by  the  hand,  and  ordering  the  interpreter 
to  leave  them,  he  asked  him,  in  Greek,  to  receive  him,  the  king,  as  a 
table  companion.  Apollonius,  surprised,  enquired  why  he  had  not 
spoken  Greek  from  the  first.  Because,"  answered  the  king,  ''I 
would  not  seem  bold,  or  to  forget  that  I  am,  after  all,  only  a  barbarian; 
but  your  kindness,  and  the  pleasure  you  take  in  my  conversation,  have 
got  the  better  of  me,  and  1  can  no  longer  conceal  myself  from  yon. 
And  how  I  became  thus  acquainted  with  Greek  I  will  presently  riiow 
you  at  large."*  "But  why,"  again  asked  Apollonius,  instead  of 
inviting  me,  did  you  beg  me  to  invite  you  to  dinner t"  "Because," 

poite  des  pendants  k  ses  oreillcfl.  tin  coIHcr  de  peries  lui  descend  du  con  snr  la 
poitiine.**— Breinand,  H^.  sar  Tlnde,  p.  121. 

'  Drinking,  dice,  women  and  ]iunting,  let  the  king  consider  as  the  four  most 
pernidons  vices.** — Henn,  vU.  50. 

^  Arrian,  Indica,  xi.  c,  8§. 
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Hud  the  king,  I  look  on  yon  as  the  hotter  man ;  for  wisdom  is 
aboTo  royalty  {ro  yap  /Soo-iXnean-cpdv  trwfHa  <x*i^).  So  sayisg,  he  led 
him  to  the  plaee  whete  he  was  accnstomed  to  bathe.*  This  was 
a  garden,  abont  a  stadinm  long,  with  a  swimming  bath  of  cold 
rnnning  water  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  on  each  side  an  exercising 
groniid.  Here  he  practised  the  discos  and  the  javelin,  Greek  fashion  ^ 
and  then,  when  tired,  jnmped  into  the  water,  and  exercised  himself 
with  swimming.  After  the  bath  they  went  to  dinner,  crowned  with 
garlands  ^  as  is  nsnal  with  the  Indians  when  they  feast  in  the  king's 
palace. 

Of  the  dinner  Damis  has  given  a  detailed  account  The  king, 
and  about  five  of  his  family  with  him,  lay  on  a  low  couch ;  the  other 
guests  sat  on  stools.  The  table  was  like  an  altar,  about  as  high  as  a 
man  8  knee ;  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  round,  and  as  large 
as  would  be  a  circle  formed  by  thirty  people  with  joined  hands 
standing  up  to  dance,  It  was  strewed  over  with  laurel,  and  a  sort  of 
myrtle  from  which  the  Indians  prepare  their  unguents,  and  was  set 
out  with  fish  and  birds,  the  carcases  of  lions  and  goats  and  sows,  and 
with  tiger  loins' — the  only  part  of  the  tiger  they  eat,  and  this  because 
they  suppose  that  at  its  birth  it  raises  its  fore-paws  to  the  rising  sun. 
Each  guest,  as  he  wanted  anything,  got  up  and  went  to  the  table ; 
and  taking  a  bit  of  this,  cutting  off  a  slice  of  that,  he  returned  to  his 
seat  and  ate  his  fill,  always  eating  bread  with  his  meat.  When  they 
had  had  enough,  gold  and  silver  bowls,  each  one  large  enough  for  ten 
gueets,  were  brought  in,  and  from  these  they  drank,  stooping  down 
like  cattle.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  were  amused  by  various  feats 
which  required  considerable  skill  and  courage:  a  javelin  was  thrown 
up,  and  at  the  same  time  a  boy  leaped  upward,  and  tumbled  head 
over  heels  while  in  the  air,  but  in  such  a  way  that  he  passed  over  ihe 
javelin  as  it  fell,  and  with  the  certainty  of  being  wounded  if  he  did 

1  The  old  Bimo  maxim :    Solos  sapiens  rex."   Olearius  in  Philost. 

*  Hiouen  Thsang,  I.  70,  71  >  describes  the  nice  cleaolinees  of  the  Indiana,  but 
eonfines  the  washing  before  meat  to  the  hands, 

>  Menn  of  the  kingly  duties :  Having  consulted  with  his  ministers  .... 
having  used  exercise  becoming  a  warrior,  and  having  bathed,  let  the  king  enter  at 
noon  his  private  apartments  for  the  purpose  of  taking  food'*  (vii.  216).  Bat 
Strabo  (xv.  I.  51)  says,  the  Indians  use  friction  rather  than  gymnastic  exeroisee. 

*  Le  roi  et  ses  mimstres  oment  leors  t^tes  de  guirlandea  de  fleurs.  "-—Hiouen 
Thaang,  p.  70, 1,  v. 

*  Strabo,  quoting  Kearchus,  better  describes  the  Indians,  at  least  he  describes 
them  as  we  at  this  day  find  them :  firj^e  yap  votrovQ  eivai  ^roXXac  ita  Tffv  XiTOTtira 
rifc  iuLLTiji  Kal  rriv  aoivtav  (xv.  1,  45),  their  food  principally  opv}^av  po^ijrqv,  rice 
curry  or  porridge  ? — §53. 
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not  properly  time  his  somer^anltj  indeed  the  weapon  was  carried 
round,  and  the  gaests  tested  its  sharpness.  One  man  also  was  so 
sure  of  his  aim,  that  he  set  np  his  own  son  against  a  board,  and  then 
threw  darts  at  the  board,  so  aiming  them  that,  fixed  in  the  board, 
they  traced  out  his  son's  outlined 

Damis  and  the  others  were  much  amused  with  these  entertain- 
ments; but  ApoUonius,  wbo  was  at  the  king's  table,  paid  little  attention 
to  them;  and,  turning  to  the  King,  asked  him,  how  he  came  to  know 
Greeks  and  where  he  acquired  his  philosophy.  The  king,  smiling, 
answered,  "  In  old  times  when  a  ship  put  into  port,  the  people  used  to 
ask  its  crew  if  they  were  pirates',  piracy  was  then  so  common.  But 
now,  though  philosophy  is  God's  most  precious  gift  to  man,  tbe  first 
question  you  Greeks  put  to  a  stranger,  even  of  the  lowest  rabble, 
is  'Are  you  a  philosopher?'  And  in  very  truth  with  you  Greeks, 
I  speak  not  of  you,  ApoUonius,  philosophy  is  much  the  same  as 
piracy,  for  to  the  many  who  profess  it,  it  is  like  an  ill-fitting  garment 
which  they  have  stolen,  and  in  which  they  strut  about  awkwardly, 
trailing  it  on  the  ground.  And  like  thieves,  on  whom  the  fear 
of  justice  presses,  they  hurry  to  enjoy  the  present  hour,  and  give 
themselves  up  to  gluttony,  debauchery,  and  effeminacy;  and  no 
wonder,  for  while  your  laws  punisb  coiners  of  bad  money,  they  take 
no  cognizance  of  the  authors  and  utterers  of  a  false  philosophy.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  philosophy  is  a  high  honour,  and  before  wo  allow 
any  one  to  study  it,  we  first  send  him  to  the  home  of  the  Brahmans, 
who  inquire  into  his  character  and  parentage.  He  must  shew  that 
his  progenitors,  for  three  generations,  have  been  without  stain  or 
reproach,  and  that  he  himself  is  of  pure  morals  and  of  a  retentive 
intellect.  The  character  of  his  progenitors,"  the  king  went  on  to  say, 
"if  of  living  men,  was  ascertained  from  witnesses;  and  if  of  dead, 
was  known  from  the  public  records'.  For  when  an  Indian  died,  a 
legally  appointed  officer  repaired  to  his  house,  and  inquired  into,  and 
set  down  in  writing  his  mode  of  life,  and  truly,  under  th^  penalty  of 
being  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  public  office.  As  to  the 
youth  himself,  they  judged  him  worthy  or  otherwise  from  his  eyes, 
eye-brows,  and  cheeks,  which  as  in  a  mirror  refiect  the  mind  and 
disposition. 

'  A  Chinese  juggler  lately  performed  the  same  feat  in  London. 
'  Allusion  to  Thueydides,  J. 

'  Strabo  of  the  Indian  city  ediles  says  a  part  took  note  of  the  births  and  deaths, 
that  the  birth  or  death  of  good  or  bad  men  may  be  known  :  firi  a^avtiQ  tuv  at 
KptiTOVfQ  Kal  x^^povc  yovai  Kai  Gavaroi  (xv.  1,  51) ;  from  Megastbenee^  Fnig> 
Hist.,  II.  p.  431,  §  37,  and  consult  Bardesanestos*  account  of  the  Xaftavaiot  in 
1.  ir.  c.  17  of  Porphyry  de  AbstinentiA.  * 
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The  king  tben  told  how  his  father,  the  son  of  a  king,  had  been 
left  very  yoang  an  orphan;  and  how  daring  his  minority  two 
of  his  relatives  according  to  Indian  castom  acted  as  regents,  but 
with  so  little  regard  to  law,  that  some  nobles  conspired  against 
them,  and  slew  them  as  they  were  sacrificing  to  the  Indas,  and 
seized  upon  the  government ; — how  on  this  his  father,  then  sixteen 
years  of  age,  fled  to  the  king  beyond  the  Hydaspes,  a  greater 
king  than  himself,  who  received  him  kindly,  and  offered  either 
to  adopt  him,  or  to  replace  him  on  his  throne ;  and  how,  declining 
this  offer,  he  requested  to  be  sent  to  the  Brahmans ;  and  how  the 
Brahmans  educated  him ;  and  how  in  time  he  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Hydaspian  king,  and  received  with  her  seven  villages  as 
pin-money  (fU  C^yn^)^  and  had  issue  one  son, — himself,  Phraotes. 
Phraotes  told  of  himself,  that  he  was  educated  by  his  father  in  the 
Greek  fashion  till  the  age  of  twelve ;  that  he  was  then  sent  to  the 
Brahmans,  and  treated  by  them  as  a  son,  for  he  observed,  "  They 
especially  love  those  who  know  and  speak  Greek,  as  akin  to  them  in 
mind  and  disposition  that  his  parents  died ;  and  that  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  just  as,  by  the  advice  of  the  Brahmans,  he  was  beginning 
to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  management  of  his  estates,  he  was 
deprived  of  them  by  the  king,  his  uncle ;  and  was  supported  with 
fonr  servants  by  willing  contributions  from  his  mother's  freedmen 
(aircXffv^f/Muy).  And  now,  as  he  was  .one  day  reading  the  Hera- 
clidse,  he  hears  from  a  friend  of  his  £a.ther's,  that  if  he  will  return, 
he  may  recover  the  kingdom  of  his  family,  but  he  must  be  quick. 
The  tragedy  he  was  reading  he  accepts  as  an  omen,  and  goes  on  to 
say When  I  crossed  the  Hydraotis,  I  heard  that,  of  the  usurpers, 
one  was  already  dead,  and  the  other  besieged  in  this  very  pakce ;  so 
I  hurried  on,  proclaiming  to  the  villages  I  passed  through  who  I  was, 
and  what  were  my  rights  :  and  the  people  received  me  gladly ;  and 
declaring  I  was  the  very  picture  of  my  father  and  grandfather,  they 
aooompanied  me,  many  of  them  armed  with  swords  and  bows,  and  our 
nnmbers  increased  daily ;  and  when  we  reached  this  city,  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  torches  lit  at  the  altar  of  the  Sun,  and  singing  the  praises 
of  my  father  and  grandfather,  came  out  and  welcomed  me,  and  brought 
me  hither.  But  they  built  up  the  drone  within,  though  I  begged 
them  not  to  put  him  to  so  cruel  a  death." 

ApoUonius  then  enquired  whether  the  Sophoi  of  Alexander  and 
these  Brahmans  were  the  same  people.  The*  king  told  him  they  were 
not ;  that  Alexander's  Sophoi  were  the  OxydracsBS  a  free  and  warlike 


^  Strabo,  xv.  I.  33,  connectB  them  with  the  Malli.   Bumes  identifies  them  with 
i(    pe<>ple  of  Ooeb,  the  MalU  with  those  of  Mooltan.— CT/  $up.  I.,  p.  99. 
VOL,  rvTl.  G 
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race,  bat  rather  dabblers  in  philosophy  than  philosophers^ ;  that  the 
Brahman  country  lay  between  the  Hyphasis  and  the  Ganges ;  and 
that  Alexander  nerer  invaded  it — not  throogh  fear^  but  dissuaded  by 
the  appearance  of  the  sacrificial  yictims.  "  And  though,'*  said  Phraotes, 
"  it  is  true  he  might  have  crossed  the  Hyphasis  and  occupied  the  neigh- 
bouring lands^  yet  the  stronghold  of  the  Brahman  he  never  could  have 
taken— no,  not  though  every  man  in  his  army  had  been  an  Ajax  or  an 
Achilles.  For  these  sacred  and  God-loved  men  would  have  driven 
him  back— not  with  human  weapons,  but  with  thunders  and  light- 
niugs,  and  tempests,  as  they  had  routed  the  Egyptian  Hercules  and 
Bacchus,  who  thought  with  united  arms  to  have  stormed  their  fort ; 
and  so  routed  them,  that  Hercules  it  is  said  threw  away  his  golden 
shield,  which,  because  of  its  owner's  renown  and  its  own  emboss- 
ments*, they  then  set  up  as  an  offering  in  their  temple." 

While  they  were  thus  conversing,  music  and  a  song  were  introduced, 
on  which  ApoUonius  enquired  what  the  festal  procession  meant.  The 
king  explained  to  him  that  it  was  usual  with  the  Indians  to  sing  to  the 
king,  before  he  retired  to  rest,  songs  of  good  counsel,  wishing  him 
good  dreams,  and  that  he  may  rise  in  the  morning  a  good  man  and  a 
wise  counsellor  for  his  people".  And  so  talking,  they  went  to  bed. 
The  next  morning,  ApoUonius  discourses  upon  sleep  and  dreams,  and 
the  king  displays  his  knowledge  of  Greek  legends.  They  then  sepa- 
rate— the  king  to  transact  the  business  of  his  kingdom  and  to  decide 
some  law-suits — ApoUonius  to  offer  his  prayers  to  the  Sun.  When  they 
again  meet,  the  king  tells  ApoUonius  that  the  state  of  the  victims  had 
not  permitted  the  Court  to  sit  on  that  day,  and  he  lays  before  him  a 
case  in  dispute — one  of  treasure-trove,  and  in  land  which  has  just 
changed  hands,  the  buyer  and  seller  both  claiming  the  treasure.  The 
king  is  in  much  perplexity,  and  states  the  reasons  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  suit  might  have  been  drawn  out  to  the  same  length,  and  become  as 
celebrated  as  that  of  the  ass  and  shadow  at  Abdera,  had  not  Apol- 
lonius  come  to  his  assistance.  He  inquires  into  the  life  and  character 
of  the  litigants ;  finds  that  the  seller  is  a  bad,  and  the  purchaser  a 
good  man ;  and  to  the  last  therefore  awards  the  treasura 

When  the  three  days  of  their  sojourn  have  expired,  and  the  king 

^  So0tav  Se  fiiraxtipioaffBat,  ovdtv  XP^^^^^  (IBoraQ, — Philost  IL  e.  S3. 

3  These  emboasments  represented,  the  king  goes  on  to  say,  Hercules  setting  up 
his  pillars  at  Gades,  and  driving  back  the  ocean— proof,  he  assertSy  that  it  was  the 
Egyptian,  and  not  the  Theban,  Hercules  who  was  at  Gades. 

'  Menu,  among  the  vices  the  king  is  to  shnn,  names  dancing  and  instromental 
music  (viL  47),  but  afterwards  advises  that,  "  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  mansion, 
having  been  recreated  by  musical  strains,  ho  should  take  rest  early.*' — ^vii  224-6 ; 
see,  however.  As.  Res.,  iz.  p.  76. 
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learns  that  their  camels  from  Babylon  are  worn  oDt,  he  orders  that  of 
his  white  camels^  on  the  Indas,  four  shall  be  sent  to  Bardanes,  and 
four  others  given  to  Apollonius  with  provisions,  and  a  gaide  to  the 
Brahmans.  He  offers  him  besides  gold  and  jewels  and  linen  gar- 
ments; but  Apollonias  accepts  only  the  linen  garments,  and  this, 
because  they  are  like  the  old  genoine  Attic  cloak,  and  one  jewel, 
because  of  its  mystic  and  divine  properties.  He  receives  also  a  letter 
for  larohas*,  to  this  effect: — *'The  King  Phraotes  to  the  Master 
larchas  and  the  wise  men  with  him,  greeting : — Apollonius,  a  very 
wise  man,  thinks  you  wiser  than  himself,  and  has  travelled  hither  to 
learn  your  doctrine.  Send  him  back  knowing  all  you  know.  Your 
lessons  will  not  be  lost,  for  he  speaks  better,  and  has  a  better  memory 
than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  Shew  him,  Father  larchas,  the  throne 
on  which  I  sat  when  yon  gave  me  the  kingdom.  His  followers  are 
worthy  of  all  praise,  if  only  for  submitting  to  such  a  man.  Farewell." 

They  leave  Taxila,  and  after  two  days'  journey,  reach  the  place 
where  Alexander  is  said  to  have  fought  with  Porns ;  and  they  saw 
there  a  triumphal  arch,  the  pediment  to  a  statue  of  Alexander  in  a 
four-horse  chariot,  like  that  on  the  Issus.  A  little  forther  on,  they 
came  upon  two  other  arches,  on  one  of  which  was  Alexander,  on  the 
other  Porus  j  the  one  saluting,  the  other  in  an  attitude  of  submission. 

Having  passed  the  Hydraotis',  they  pursued  their  way,  through 
different  nations^  to  the  Hyphasis.  Thirty  stadia  from  the  river, 
they  saw  the  altars  Alexander  had  built  there  To  Father  Amnion 
and  Brother  Hercules ;  to  the  Providence  Minerva  and  Oljrmpian 
Jove  ;  and  the  Samo-Thracian  Cabiri  and  the  Indian  Sun,  and 
Brother  Apollo;"  and  a  bronze  pillar  with  this  inscription : — "  Hero 
Alexander  halted."  And  this  pillar  Philostratus  conjectures  was 
raised  by  the  Indians  in  joy  at  the  return  homeward  of  Alexander. 

In  reference  to  the  Hyphasis  and  its  marvels,  we  are  told  that 
vessels  may  sail  up  to  its  very  source,  in  a  plain ;  but  that,  lower 
down,  alternate  ridges  of  rock  impede  its  course,  and  cause  eddies 
which  render  its  navigation  impossible.  It  is  about  as  broad  as  the 
Ister,  the  largest  of  our  European  rivers.  From  the  trees  on  its  banks 
the  people  obtain  an  unguent  with  which  marriage-guests  besprinkle 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  without  which  no  marriage  is  con- 
sidered complete,  or  pleasing  to  Venus.    To  Venus,  indeed,  its  groves 

'  ElphinstoDe  {ui  iuproy  I.  40}  speaks  of  white  eamels  as  rare, 
'  Probably »  suggests  Wilford,  a  corruption  from  Rac'hyas. — As.  Res.,  ix.  41. 
'  Hydraotis,  in  Strabo  Hyarotis,  Sanskrit  Iravati;  Hyphasis,  Vipasa. — Vishnu 
Puaua,  p.  181. 

*  Strabo  gives  their  number  as  nine.  — xt.  I.  3,  33. 
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are  dedicated,  as  also  its  fish,  coDfiaed  to  one  sort,  the  peacock,  so 
called  from  their  cerulean  crest,  their  spotted  scales,  and  golden  tails, 
which  they  can  open  out  at  pleasure.  In  this  river  is  also  found  a 
sort  of  white  worm,  the  property  of  the  king,  which  is  melted  into  an 
oil  so  inflammahle,  that  nothing  but  glass  will  hold  it.  This  oil  is  used 
in  sieges,  and  when  thrown  on  the  battlements,  it  burns- so  fiercely, 
that  its  fire,  so  far  as  yet  known,  is  inextinguishable^ 

In  the  marshes,  wild  asses  are  caught,  with  a  horn  on  their  fore- 
heads', with  which  they  fight,  bull-fashion.  From  this  horn  is  made  a 
cup,  of  such  virtue  that  if  any  one  drinks  out  of  it,  he  need  for  that 
day  fear  no  sickness,  nor  wounds,  nor  fire,  nor  poison.  It  is  the 
king's,  who  also  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  hunting  the  ass. 
Apollomus  saw  the  animal,  and  admired  it ;  but  when  Damis  asked 
him  if  he  could  believe  all  that  was  said  of  the  virtue  of  the  cup,  he 
answered,  "  Yes,  when  I  see  any  Indian  king  immortal.*' 

Here  they  met  with  a  woman  black  to  her  breasts,  white  from  her 
breasts  downwards.  She  was  sacred  to  the  Indian  Venus,  and  to  this 
goddess  piebald  women  are  sacred  from  their  birth,  as  Apis  among  the 
Egyptians.  Thence  they  crossed  that  part  of  Caucasus  which  stretches 
down  towards  the  Red  Sea ;  it  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  aromatic 
plants.  The  headlands  produced  cinnamon',  a  shrub  very  like  a  young 
vine  {v€ois  K^fiaa-i),  and  so  grateful  to  goats,  that  if  you  hold  it  in 
your  hands,  they  will  follow  you,  and  whine  after  you  like  dogs. 
On  the  difis  grow  the  tall  and  all  other  sorts  of  frankincense,  and 
pepper-trees.  The  pepper-tree  resembles  the  aypos  both  in  its  leaves 
and  the  clustered  form  of  its  fruit.  It  grows  on  precipices  inaccessible 
to  man,  but  frequented  by  apes,  which,  as  they  gather  for  them  the 
pepper-fruit,  the  Indians  make  much  of,  and  protect  with  arms  and 
dogs  against  the  lion;  for  the  lion  will  lie  in  wait  for  the  ape,  and  eat 
its  flesh  as  medicine  when  he  is  sick,  and  as  food  when  he  is  old  and 
no  longer  able  to  hunt  the  stag  and  wild  boar.  The  pepper  harvest  is 
gathered  in  this  way: — Directly  under  the  cliffs  where  the  peppers 
grow,  the  people  dig  small  trenches,  into  which  they  throw  as  some- 

^  This  worm  is  mentioned  and  described  by  Ctesiaa^  bat  he  places  it  in  the 
Indus.— Frag.  Ckes.  Ed.  Didot,  27,  p.  85. 

^  This  a88  and  its  horn,  with  some  slight  difference,  are  also  in  Ctesias  (ib., 
p.  25).  Wilson  sees  in  this  homed  ass  two  animals  rolled  into  one,**  thegorkhar, 
or  wild  hoFEe,  fonnd  north  of  the  Hindu-Koh,  and  the  rhinoceros,  whose  horn  has 
to  this  day,  in  the  East,  a  high  reputation  as  an  antidote.^Notes  on  Ctesias,  53 
and  49. 

3  Strabo,  xv.  I.  22,  but  in  the  south  of  India.  I  believe  it  is  indigenous'to 
Ceylon,  and  is  not  found  in  India  at  alL 
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thing  worthless  the  fruit  of  the  neighbonring  trees^  The  mdnkeys 
from  the  heights  watch  them,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  night,  begin  like 
them,  to  tear  the  clustered  fruits  from  the  pepper,  and  like  them  to 
fiing  it  into  the  trenches.  In  the  morning  the  people  come  back  and 
carry  off  the  pepper,  which  they  thus  obtain  without  any  labour. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  was  a  large  plain — the  largest 
In  India,  being  fifteen  days'  jonmey  to  the  Ganges^  and  eighteen  days' 
to  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  intersected  with  dykes  running  in  different 
directions,  and  communicating  with  the  Ganges,  and  serving  the 
doable  purpose  of  landmarks  and  canals  for  irrigation.  The  land  here 
is  the  best  in  India,  black  and  very  productive;  its  wheat-stalks  are 
like  reeds',  and  its  beans  three  times  as  large  as  the  Egyptian;  its 
sesame  and  millet  are  also  extraordinarily  fine.  Here,  too,  grow 
those  nuts,  which  for  their  rarity  and  size  are,  as  a  sort  of  wonder 
often  found  as  offerings  in  Greek  temples.  The  grapes  of  the  country, 
however,  are  small,  like  the  Lydian  and  Maonian,  and  with  an  agree- 
able bouquet  so  soon  as  gathered  {ras     dfiiriXovs  n-orinovs  rc  km 

at^Boa/uas  ofiav  ro^  airorpvyav,)  A  tree  is  also  found  here  like  the  laurel 
but  with  a  fruit  like  a  large  pomegranate,  within  the  husk  of  which  is 
an  apple  of  the  colour  of  a  fine  hyacinth,  and  the  very  best  flavoured 
froit  they  ever  ate". 

Ajb  they  came  down  the  mountain,  they  witnessed  a  dragon*hunt. 
India,  its  marshes,  plains^  and  mountains  are  full  of  dragons^.  Of 
these  they  tell  us  that  the  marsh-dragon  is  thirty  cubits  long,  sluggish, 
and  without  a  crest;  the  male  very  like  the  female  (aXX*  ctKu  rote 
dpoKaufais  6fuuoi),    Its  back  is  black,  and  it  has  fewer  scales  than 

'  Strabo  (ib.,  §  29)  describes  a  similar  triek,  by  means  of  which  the  people 
catch  the  monkeys.  With  regard  to  that  described  in  the  text,  Waterton  has 
observed,  that  the  monkey  never  throws,  only  lets  fall. 

'  Elphinstone,  describing  this  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  tells  only  of  sand-hills, 
and  hard  day,  and  tafts  of  grass,  and  little  bushes  of  rue.  Of  the  right  bank, 
however,  he  says :  "  There  were  so  many  large  and  deep  watercourses  throughout 
the  journey,  that,  judging  from  them  alone,  the  country  must  be  highly  cultivated." 
— Introd.  Bumea,  too,  observes  of  Balkh :  The  crops  are  good,  and  the  wheat 
stalks  grow  as  high  as  in  England,  and  do  not  present  the  stunted  ttubble  of  India.'** 
^Uttup.,  II.,  206. 

>  Can  this  be  the  purple  mangosteen,  such  as  it  might  be  described  by  those  who 
only  knei^  of  it  from  hearsay  f 

*  Almost  all  that  is  here  said  of  serpents  will  be  found  in  Plhiy  (viii.,  11,  13) ; 
their  size,  though  scarcely  so  large  as  those  of  Philostmtus,  is  noticed  by  Oiiesi- 
critus  and  Nearchus  (Frg.  Hist.  Alex.,  p.  50  and  ]05,  Didot.);  their  beards  by 
^liau  (xi.,  c  20) ;  the  beard  and  the  stone  in  their  heads,  with  some  diflerenco 
(tlie  stones  are  avroyXi/^oi,)  by  Tzetzes  from  Poscidippup.— Chil.,  vii.,  653,  6G9 ; 
tlio  mngic  power  of  their  eyes  by  Lucau  (vii.  Oj?)- 
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tbe  other  kinds.  Homer,  when  he  speaks  of  the  dragon  at  the  fount 
in  Aulis  as  of  blood-red  back,  describes  the  marsh-dragon  better  than 
the  other  poets,  who  make  the  Nemsan  dragon  crested;  for  crested 
yon  will  hardlj  find  anj  marsh-dragon. 

The  plain  and  hill-dragons  are  superior  to,  and  larger  than,  the 
marsh  kind.  They  move  along  more  swiftly  than  the  swiftest  riverSy 
and  nothing  can  escape  them.  They  are  crested;  and  though  in 
the  young  the  crest  is  small  (/uVptov),  when  they  are  full-grown,  it 
reaches  to  a  conspicuous  height.  They  are  of  a  fiery  colour,  with 
serrated  backs,  and  bearded ;  their  necks  are  erect,  and  their  scales 
shine  like  silver.  The  pupils  of  their  eyes  are  a  fiery  stone  of  wonder- 
ful and  mystic  properties.  They  are  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  eyes, 
skin,  and  teeth.  A  dragon  of  this  kind  will  sometimes  attack  an 
elephant ;  both  then  perish,  and  are  a  find"  for  the  huntsmen.  They 
resemble  the  largest  fish,  but  are  more  lithe  and  active;  their  teeth 
are  hard  as  those  of  the  whale. 

The  mountain  dragons  are  larger  than  those  of  the  plain,  and  with 
a  fiercer  look;  their  scales  are  golden,  their  beard  too,  which  hangs  in 
clusters;  they  glide  on  the  earth  with  a  sound  as  of  brass;  their  fiery 
crests  throw  out  a  light  brighter  than  that  of  a  torch.  They  over- 
power the  elephant,  but  become  themselves  the  prey  of  the  Indian. 
They  are  killed  in  this  fashion  : — the  Indians  spread  out  before  the 
serpent's  hiding-place  a  scarlet  carpet,  with  golden  characters  which, 
when  the  dragon  rests  his  head  upon  them,  charm  him  to  sleep.  They 
then,  with  incantations^,  call  him  out  of  his  hole;  and,  if  everything 
goes  well — for  often  he  gets  the  better  of  them  and  their  "gramary" 
— ^as  soon  as,  with  outstretched  neck,  he  is  lulled  in  magic  sleep,  they 
rush  on  him  with  hatchets  and  cut  ofi*  his  head,  and  extract  from  it 
bright-coloured  stones,  flashing  with  every  hue,  and  of  powers  won- 
derful as  those  of  Gyges*  ring.  These  dragons  are  also  found  in  the 
mountains  bordering  the  Red  Sea.  They  are  said  to  live  an  incredible 
age,  but  of  this  nothing  certain  is  known. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  situated  Paraka,  a  very  large 
city.  Its  inhabitants  are,  from  their  youth,  trained  to  hunt  the 
dragon,  and  it  is  full  of  their  trophies — the  heads  of  dragons.  They 
eat  the  hearts  and  livers,  as  by  this  means,  as  was  proved  by  Apollonius 
himself ^  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  tbe  language  and  thoughts  of 
animals. 

^  The  snake  charmer  still  exists  in  India.  Bochart  (Hierozo.,  cvi.  III.,  II.  v.) 
gives  all  the  passages  in  ancient  authors  bearing  on  the  subject. 

3  At  Ephesus  (L.  iv.,  c  3),  where  he  displayed  his  knowledge  of  the  langoaga 
of  sparrows. 
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Proceeding  onwards,  oar  trarellers  hear  the  sound  of  a  ehepherd'R 
pipe^,  and  presently  see  a  herd  of  white  stags  grazing.  The  Indians 
keep  them  for  their  milk^  which  is  considered  very  nourishing. 

Thence,  after  a  four  days'  journey  through  a  fertile  and  well- 
cultiTated  country,  they  approached  the  stronghold  of  the  6ophoi; 
and  now  their  guide  ordered  his  camel  to  kneeU  and  leapt  down, 
sweating  with  fear.  Then  ApoUonius  knew  where  they  were,  and 
laughed  at  the  Indian,  and  bade  him  again  mount  his  camel.  The 
£Kt  is,  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Sophoi  frightened  him ;  and, 
indeed,  the  people  fear  them  more  than  the  king;  for  the  king 
coneults  them  as  he  would  an  oracle,  and  does  nothing  without  their 
adrice  and  concurrence^ 

When  they  had  reached  a  village,  not  the  eighth  of  a  mile  from 
the  hill  of  the  Sophoi,  and  were  preparing  to  put  up  there,  they 
peroeiyed  a  young  man  running  towards  them.  He  was  the  yery 
blackest  Indian  they  had  yet  seen,  with  a  bright  spot,  crescent-shaped, 
between  his  brows,  much  such  a  mark  as  Menon,  the  Ethiopian  foster- 
child  of  the  sophist  Herod,  had  in  his  youth.  He  bore  a  golden 
anchor  which,  as  symbolical  of  holding  fast,  the  Indians  have  made 
their  cadnoeus. 

When  the  messenger  coming  up  addressed  ApoUonius  in  Greek, 
as  the  yillagers  also  spoke  Greek,  they  were  not  much  surprised ;  but 
when  he  addressed  ApoUonius  by  name,  they  were  struck  with 
astonishment,  all  but  ApoUonius,  who,  now  full  of  confidence,  looking 
at  Damis,  said,  "  The  men  we  haye  come  to  visit  are  wise  indeed ; 
they  know  the  future and  then  turning! to  the  Indian,  he  asked  him 
what  he  should  do,  for  he  wished  to  converse  with  the  Sophoi  imme- 
diately. The  man  answered,  "  Leave  your  people  here,  but  come  • 
you,  just  as  you  are,  so  they  (avroe)  request."  This  "  they"  seemed 
to  ApoUonius  quite  Pythagorean,  and  he  followed  the  messenger 
rejoicing. 

The  hill  of  the  Sophoi^  rose  sheer  up  from  the  plain,  and  was 
about  as  high  as  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  It  was  beddes  fortified  by 
a  goodly  belt  of  rock,  on  which  you  might  trace  the  impressions  of 
hoofs,  and  beards,  and  faces,  and  what  seemed  the  backs  of  falling 

1  SCrabo  {ut  tup.fC  22)  says,  they  ha,re  no  mnsicAl  instniments  beades  eymbals, 
drums,  and  Kporakot  (rattlee,  eastanfltB  9), 

s    The  milk  of  any  foxeet  beast,  except  the  bii£Eklo,  must  be  catefully  shmmed.** 
Mexm,  T.  11. 

*  Vide  Hist.  Frag.  II.,  438,  on  a  fragment  of  MegastiieDes  and  Bardesanes  on 
Btahmana  and  Samanmanfl.in  Porpbyiy,  de  Abstinent.,  L.  It.,  IT  c»f  ad  otieem,  ' 

*  Ctesias  tells  of  a  saored  place  in  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  country,  idiidi 
the  Indians  bononr  in  the  name  of  the  son  and  the  moon;  it  is  fifteen  days*  journey 
from  the  Sardian  mountains — rov  6povc  nic  Zap^ovc^  §  8,  p.  81. 
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meu.  And  they  heard  that  when  Bacohus  and  Hercules  attempted 
the  place,  Bacchus  ordered  his  Fans,  as  able  to  shake  it  to  its  founda- 
tion {haurnvs  vphs  rov  <ru<ryuov\  to  storm  it,  but  thunderstruck  by  the 
Sophoi,  they  fell  headlong  one  upon  the  other,  and  so  left  these 
marks  upon  the  stones.  They  said  also,  that  about  and  around  this 
hill  a  cloud  hung  within  which  the  Sophoi  dwell,  visible  and  invisible 
at  will,  but  that  there  were  no  gates  to  their  stronghold,  so  that  one 
could  not  caU  it  either  enclosed  or  open. 

Apollonius  and  his  guide  ascended  the  hill  on  the  south  side.  He 
saw  a  well  four  fathoms  deep,  and  over  its  mouth  a  dark  vapour 
rising^  with  the  heat,  and  giving  out  at  midday  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  He  was  told  that  here  the  subsoil  was  cinnabar 
{iraj^apdxinj  ytj),  and  that  the  water  of  the  well  was  sacred,  and  never 
used,  and  that  all  the  people  about  swore  by  it.  Near  this  was  a 
crater,  which  threw  out  a  lead-coloured  flame  without  smell  or  smoke, 
and  which  bubbled  up  with  a  volcanic  matter  that  rose  to  its  brim, 
but  never  overflowed :  here  the  Indians  purified  themselves  from  all 
involuntary  sins.  The  well,  the  Sophoi  called  the  well  of  the  test;  the 
crater,  the  fire  of  pardon'.  Here  were  also  seen  two  casks  of  black 
stone — the  casks  of  the  winds  and  of  the  rain';  and  the  one  is  opened 
or  shut  as  the  rain  is  wanted  or  otherwise  j  similarly  the  other,  as 
wind.  Hero  too  they  found  statues  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  gods, 
and  worshipped  in  the  Greek  manner;  of  the  Polian  Minerva,  and  of 
Bacchus,  and  of  the  Delian  aud  Amyclamn  Apollo^  The  Sophoi  look 
upon  their  stronghold  as  the  very  navel  of  India.  They  here  worship 
fire  obtained  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  daily  hymn  its  praises  at 
midday. 

Apollonius,  in  an  address  to  the  Egyptians,  somewhat  enigmatically 
describes  the  life  of  the  Sophoi : — "  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  *^  Brahmans 
who  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  yet  not  on  the  earth ;  in  places  fortified, 

'  In  the  morning,  vapours  or  clouds  of  smoke  ascended  from  the  wells  till  the 
atmosphere  was  sufficiently  heated  to  hide  it,"  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Chenab. 
->Bumes,  II.,  38. 

^  With  the  well  of  the  text  compare  the  test  fountain  in  Ctesias ;  its  water 
hardens  into  a  cheese-like  substance,  which,  rubbed  into  a  powder  and  mixed  with 
water,  admmistered  to  suspected  criminals  makes  them  tell  all  they  ever  did 
(§  14,  p.  82) ;  also  the  water  of  probation  mentioned  by  Porphyry.  With  the  fire 
of  pardon  compare  that  other  water,  in  some  cave  temple  seemingly,  which  puri- 
fied from  voluntary  and  involuntary  offences  (Porphyry  de  Styge). 

'  Oiearius,  h.  ].,  suggests  that  these  may  have  been  barometers ;  and  then 
Damis,  like  the  astronomer  in  Basselas,  merely  confounds  the  power  of  feretelling 
with  the  power  of  producing. 

*  U  Bavfia<rrtjc  ^t\o<roipiac  di  tfp  Ivdoi  Gtou^  BXX^ycrovc  irpo9KWov9u^ 
Plutarch  do  FortunA  Alex.  Op.  Var..  I.  p.  685. 
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and  yet  viiboat  walls;  and  who  possess  nothing,  and  yet  all  things.'' 
Aocording  to  Damis  they  used  the  earth  as  a  coach,  but  first  strewed 
it  with  choice  grasses :  they  walked,  too,  the  air^ — Damis  himself  saw 
them,  and  this  not  to  excite  wonder — all  ostentation  is  abhorrent  to 
their  nature,— bat  in  imitation  of  and  as  a  more  fitting  service  to  the 
8un.  He  saw,  too,  the  fire  which  they  drew  down  from  the  sun's  rays, 
— ^not  flaming  on  an  altar,  nor  kept  on  a  hearth  though  it  is  material, 
but  flickering  in  mid-air';  and  while  in  the  day  time  they  worship  the 
sun,  beseeching  him  to  order  the  seasons  for  India's  benefit,  in  the 
night  they  worship  this  fire,  lest  oppressed  by  the  darkness  it  should 
leave  them.  And  in  this  way  is  to  be  understood  Apollonius's  first 
assertion :  The  Brahmans  live  on  the  earth,  and  yet  not  on  the 
earth."  His  seoond,  Damis  refers  to  that  covering  of  clouds  which 
they  draw  over  themselves  at  pleasure,  and  which  no  rain  can 
penetrate.  His  third,  to  those  fountains  which  bubble  up  for  his 
Bacchanals  wheu  Bacchus  shakes  the  earth  and  them,  and  from 
which  the  Indians  themselves  drink  and  give  to  others  to  drink. 
Well  therefore  may  Apollonius  say,  that  men,  who  at  a  moment's 
notice  and  without  preparation  can  get  whatever  they  want,  possess 
nothing  and  yet  all  things'.  They  wear  their  hair  long*,  like  the  old 
Macedonians,  and  on  their  head  a  white  mitred  They  go  bare-foot; 
and  their  coats  have  no  sleeves,  and  are  of  wild  cotton,  of  an  oily 
nature,  and  white  as  Pamphylian  wool,  but  softer'.    Of  this  cotton 

1  Airo  rtiQ  yric  fg  flnixccc  Svo  (Philos.  lit.,  c.  15),  two  cubits  from  the  ground, 
no  great  height,  but  ce  n*e8t  que  le  premier  pouce  qui  coute. 

'  Sir  C.  Napier  says,  of  Trukkee,  On  reaching  tho  top,  where  we  remained 
dnring  the  night,  every  man's  bayonet  had  a  bright  flame  on  the  point.  A  like 
appeanmce  had  also  been  obaerved  going  from  Oooh  to  Shapoor."— Life,  III.,  272, 
May  not  the  night  light  of  the  Sophoi  be  referred  to  some  similar  phenomenon  ? 

'  Compare  with  these  fountains  those  of  milk,  wine,  &c.,  of  which  Calanus 
speaks  in  his  interview  with  Onesicritus  (Strabo,  ut  sup,,  §  64);  and  that  happy 
India,  a  real  pays  de  Cocagne,  which  Dio  Ohrysostom  ironically  describes  in 
Cdaenia  Phrygiie  Orat.,  xxxv.,  II.,  p.  70. 

*  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism  (p.  112),  by  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
Brahmans  wear  long  hair;  the  Buddhist  priest,  on  the  other  hand,  shaves  his  head; 
so  also  Bardesanes  describes  the  newly-elected  Samansean:  Kvpafitvog  St  rov 
emftarog  ra  irtptrra  Xafijiavti  aroXfiv  aweiiri  rc  trpoc  "SafiavaiovQ, — Porphyry,  tii 

^  Still  worn  by  some  of  the  mountain  tribes  about  CabooL  Elphinstone  says 
Off  the  Bikaneers,  "they  wear  loose  clothes  of  white  cotton,  and  a  remarkable  turban 
iducfa  rises  high  over  the  head." — Cabool,  I.,  18, 

*  Hierocles  speaks  of  the  Brahman  garments  as  made  from  a  soft  and  hairy 
(itpftarufSti)  filaments  obtained  from  stones  (asbestos). — Frag.  Hist,  iv.  p.  430. 
Bumes  says  of  the  Nawab  of  Cabool,  "  he  produced  some  asbestos,  here  called 
cotton-stone,  found  near  Jelalabad"  (iL  138). 
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the  sacred  vestments  are  made ;  and  the  earth  refuses  to  give  it  ap  if 
any  bat  themselves  attempt  to  gather  it.  They  cany  a  sticky  and 
wear  a  ring,  both  of  infinite  and  magic  power. 

Apollonius  found  the  Sophoi  seated  on  brazen  stools;  their  chief, 
larchas,  on  a  raised  throne  of  bronze,  ornamented  with  golden  images. 
They  saluted  him  with  their  hands,  but  larchas  welcomed  him  in 
Greek,  asked  him  for  the  King's  letter,  and  added,  that  it  wanted  a  d. 
As  soon  as  he  had  read  it,  he  asked  Apollonius,  "  What  do  you  think 
of  us  r  "  Oh  r*  said  Apollonius,  "  the  very  journey  I  have  undertaken 
— and  I  am  the  first  of  my  countrjrmen  who  has  nndertaken  it — 
answers  that  question."  In  what,  then/'  enquired  larchas, do  you 
think  us  wiser  than  you  f '  "  I  think  your  views  wiser,  more  divine," 
answered  Apollonius;  ^'and  should  I  find  that  you  know  no  more  than 
T,  this  at  least  I  shall  have  learned — that  I  have  nothing  more  to 
learn.'*  Well,"  said  the  Indian,  other  people  usually  ask  of  those 
who  visit  them,  whence  they  come  and  who  they  are ;  but  we,  as  a  first 
proof  of  our  knowledge,  show  strangers  that  we  know  them ;"  and 
so  saying,  he  told  Apollonius  who  his  father  was,  who  his  mother,  all 
that  happened  to  him  at  JEgsd,  and  how  Damis  joined  him,  and  all  they 
had  said  and  done  in  the  journey ;  and  this  so  distinctly  and  fluently, 
that  he  might  have  been  a  companion  of  their  route.  Apollonius, 
greatly  ajBtonished,  asked  him  how  he  knew  all  this.  In  this  know- 
ledge," he  answered,  <^you  are  not  wholly  wanting,  and  where  yoa 
are  deficient  we  will  instruct  you',  for  we  think  it  not  well  to  keep 
secret  what  is  so  worthy  of  being  known,  especially  from  you,  Apol- 

'  "  The  three  first  classes  ought  to  carry  staves." — Menu,  i.  45.  "  The  priest^s 
should  reach  to  his  hair.'' — lb.,  46. 

^  When  Damis  speaks  of  his  knowledge  of  languages  to  Apollonius,  Apollonius 
merely  observes  that  he  himself  understands  all  languages,  and  that  without  having 
learned  them ;  and  more — that  he  knows  not  only  what  men  speak,  but  their  secret 
thoughts  (L.  L,  cxix.)  But  as  in  India  )ie  is  accompanied  by,  and  frequently 
makes  use  of  an  interpreter ;  this  pretension  of  his  has,  from  the  time  of  Eusebius 
(in  Hieroclem,  ^▼O)  been  frequently  ridiculed  as  an  idle  boast.  Philostratus 
however  was  too  practised  a  writer  to  have  left  his  hero  open  to  such  a  charge. 
His  faults  are  of  another  kind.  His  facts  and  statements  too  often,  and  with  a 
certain  air  of  design,  confirm  and  illustrate  each  other  :  thus,  with  regard  to  tliis 
very  power  claimed  by  Apollonius,  observe  that  he  professes  not  to  speak,  but  to 
know  all  languages  and  men's  tlioughts — a  difference  intelligible  to  ail  who  are 
familiar  with  the  alleged  facts  of  mesmerism ;  and  look  at  him  in  his  first  inter- 
view with  Phraotes ;  watch  him  listening  to,  and  understanding  the  talk  of  the 
king  and  the  sages,  and  only  then  asking  larchas  to  interpret  for  him  when  he 
would  himself  speak.  Observe  also  that  larchas  admits  only  to  a  certain  extent 
the  power  of  Apollonius,  and  remember  his  surprise  when  he  finds  that  Phraotea 
knows  and  speaks  Greek. 
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looiosy — man  of  most  excellent  memory.  And  memory^  jon  must 
know,  IB  of  the  Gode  the  one  we  most  honour.  But  how  do  you 
know  my  nature }"  asked  Apollonius.  "  We"  he  answered^  ''see  into 
the  TCTj  soul,  tracing  out  its  qualities  by  a  thousand  signs.  But  as 
midday  approaches^  let  us  to  our  devotions,  in  which  you  also  may, 
if  yoa  will,  take  part.*'  They  then  adjourned  to  the  bath,  a  spring 
like  that  of  Direse,  in  Bceotia,  as  Damis,  who  afterwards  saw  it,  says. 
They  first  took  off  their  clothes,  and  anointed  their  heads  with  an 
ungnent,  which  made  their  bodies  run  down  with  sweat,  and  then 
jumped  into  the  water,  and  having  washed,  they  put  garlands  on  their 
heads  and  proceeded  to  the  temple,  intent  on  their  hymn.  And  standing 
round  in  a  circle,  with  larchas  as  their  leader,  they  beat  the  ground 
with  their  staves,  till  bellying  like  a  wave  it  sent  them  up  into  the 
ur  about  two  cubits.  There  they  sung  a  hymn,  very  like  the  Paean 
of  Sophocles  sung  at  Athens  to  iSsculapius.  When  they  had  again 
come  down  to  the  earth  and  had  performed  their  sacred  duties,  larchas 
called  the  youth  with  the  anchor,  and  bade  him  take  care  of  Apollo- 
nius's  companions;  and  he,  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  the  swiftest 
birds,  was  gone  and  was  back  again,  and  told  larchas, — I  have  taken 
care  of  them." 

Apollouins  was  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  Phraotes,  and  larchas 
bade  him  q^estion  them  on  any  matter  he  pleased,  for  he  was  now 
among  men  who  knew  all  things.  Apollonius  therefore  asked,  as 
though  it  was  of  all  knowledge  the  most  difficult,  "  Whether  the  Sophoi 
knew  themselves  1"  But  larchas  answered  quite  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  that  they  knew  all  things,  because  they  first  knew  them- 
selves. That,  without  this  first  and  elementary  knowledge,  no  one 
could  be  admitted  10  their  philosophy.  Apollonius,  remembering  his 
conversation  with  Phraotes  and  the  examination  they  had  been  obliged 
to  undergo,  assented  to  this,  more  especially  as  he  felt  the  truth  of  the 
obeervation  in  himself.  He  then  asked  "  What  opinion  they  held  of 
themselves r'  and  was  told,  ''that  they  hdd  themselves  to  be  gods, 
because  they  were  good  men."  Apollonius  then  enquired  about  the 
soul,  and,  when  he  heard  that  they  held  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras, 
he  farther  asked,  whether,  as  Pythagoras  remembered  himself  as 

1  <«  At  smiiiB^  at  noon,  and  at  8U0set»  let  the  Brahman  go  to  the  waters  and 
bathe." — Menn,  rl  22.  "  Simnse  and  sonset  are  the  hours  when,  having  made  his 
ablution,  he  repeats  the  text  which  he  ought  to  repeat**— II.,  222.  From  the 
Viahnii  Pnnna,  however,  it  seems  the  Bichas  shine  in  the  morning,  the  pmyers  of 
the  Yajosh  at  noon,  and  portions  of  the  Saman  in  the  afternoon.— p.  235.  Barde- 
sanes,  ut  mpra,  tov  toivvv  xpovov  r^c  W^P^S     v^V  vvKrog  rov  irXnorov  tif 
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Eaphorbus,  so  lorchas  could  speak  of  some  one  of  his  preyioas  lives^ 
either  as  Greek  or  Trojan,  or  any  other  man  f    larchas,  first  re- 
proving the  Greeks  for  their  reverence  for  Trojan  heroes  and  for 
Achilles  as  the  greatest  of  them,  to  the  neglect  of  better  men,  Greek, 
Egyptian,  and  Indian,  related  how  years  long  ago  he  had  been  one 
Ganges,  king  of  the  Indian  people,  of  whom  the  Ethiopians,  then 
Indians,  formed  a  part ;  how  this  Ganges,  ten  cubits  in  stature  and  the 
most  comely  of  men,  built  many  cities,  and  drove  back  the  Scythians 
who  invaded  his  territories ;  and  how,  though  robbed  of  his  wife  by 
the  then  king  of  Phraotes's  country,  he  had  unlike  Achilles  kept 
sacred  his  alliance  with  him;  how  too  he  had  rendered  his  father, 
the  Ganges^  river,  propitious  to  India,  by  inducing  it  to  keep  within 
its  banks,  and  to  divert  its  course  to  the  Red  Sea';  how,  nothwitb- 
standing  all  this,  the  Ethiopians  murdered  him,  and  were  driven  by 
the  hate  of  the  Indians,  and  the  now  sterile  earth,  and  the  abortive 
births  of  their  wives,  to  leave  their  native  land ;  and  how,  pursued 
by  his  ghost,  and  still  suffering  the  same  ills,  they  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  till  having  at  length  punished  his  murderers  they 
settled  in  that  part  of  Africa  from  them  called  Ethiopia.    He  told, 
too,  how  Ganges  had  thrust  seven  adamantine  swords  deep  into  the 
ground  in  some  unknown  spot,  which  when  the  oracles  declared  it 
sacred,  he  then  a  child  of  four  years  old  immediately  pointed  out. 
But  ceasing  to  speak  of  himself,  he  directed  Apollonins's  attention  to 
a  youth  in  the  company  of  about  twenty,  whom  he  described  as 
patient  under  all  suffering,  and  by  nature  especially  fitted  for  philo- 
sophy, but  beyond  measure  averse  to  it ;  and  whose  aversion  was  the 
consequence  of  the  ill-treatment  and  injustice  he  had  received  from 
Ulysses  and  Homer  in  a  former  life.    He  had  been  Falamedes. 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  a  messenger  came  from  the  king  to 
announce  his  approach,  and  that  he  would  be  with  them  towards 
evening,  to  consult  on  his  private  affairs.  larchas  answered  that  he 
should  be  welcome,  and  that  he  would  leave  them  a  better  man  for 
having  known  this  Greek.  He  then  resumed  his  conversation  with 
Apollonius,  and  asked  him  to  tell  something  of  his  previous  existence. 
ApoUonius  excuses  himself,  because  as  it  was  undistinguished  he 
didn't  care  to  remember  it.  But  surely,"  observed  larchas,  **to  be 
the  pilot  of  an  Egyptian  ship  is  no  such  ignoble  occupation,  and  such 
I  see  you  once  were."    "  True,"  replied  Apollonius,  "but  a  position 

1  The  Ganges  is  a  goddee8.»Vi8lmu  Parana. 

3  Wilford  refers  this  to  the  legend  of  Bbagiratha,  "  who  led  the  Ganges  to  the 
ocean,  tracing  with  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  two  furrows,  wliich  were  to  be  the 
limits  of  her  encroachments.'* — ^As.  Res.,  viiL  298. 
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wliicli  sbould  stand  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  statesman  or  the  general 
has  by  the  fault  of  sailors  themselves,  become  contemptible  and 
degraded.  Besides  the  best  of  my  acts  in  that  life  no  one  then 
thonght  worthy  even  of  praise."  "  But  what  great  deed  did  you  then 
perform  ^"  asked  lavchas.  "  I  don't  speak  of  doubling  with  slackened 
sail  Malea  and  Sunium^  or  of  carefully  observing  the  course  of  the 
winds,  or  of  carrying  your  ship  over  the  reefs  and  swell  of  the 
EnbcBen  coast."  "  Well,"  said  Apollonius,  "  if  you  will  compel  me  to 
speak  of  my  sailor  life,  listen  to  an  act  of  mine  in  it  which  seems  to 
me  a  right  one.  In  those  days  pirates  infested  the  PhoBuidan  Sea. 
And  some  of  their  spies,  seeing  that  my  ship  was  richly  freighted, 
came  to  me  and  sounded  me,  and  asked  me  what  would  be  my  share 
of  the  freight.  I  told  them  a  thousand  drachmas,  for  we  were  four 
pilots.  'And  what  sort  of  a  home  have  you  V  they  asked.  'A  hut 
on  Pharos,  where  Proteus  used  to  live,'  I  answered.  '  Well,'  they 
went  on,  '  would  yon  like  to  change  the  sea  for  land — a  hut  for  a 
house,  and,  while  you  receive  ten  times  the  profit  you  expect,  to  rid 
yourself  at  the  same  time  of  the  thousand  ills  of  the  tempestuous  sea  )* 
'Aye,  that  I  would,'  I  said.  So  they  told  me  who  they  were,  and 
promised  me  ten  thousand  drachmas,  and  that  neither  myself  nor  any 
of  my  crew  should  suffer  injury,  if  I  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
taking  my  ship.  It  was  then  agreed  that  I  should  set  sail  in  tho 
nighty  bnt  lie-to  under  the  promontory;  and  that  the  pirates,  who 
were  at  anchor  on  the  other  side,  should  then  come  out  and  seize  my 
ship  and  cargo.  As  all  this  took  place  in  a  temple,  I  made  them 
swear  to  fulfil  their  promises;  and  I  agreed,  on  my  part,  to  do  as 
they  wished.  But  instead  of  lying-to,  I  made  sail  for  the  open  sea, 
and  so  escaped."  "  And  this,"  observed  larchas,  you  think  an  act 
of  justice  V  "  Yes,"  said  Apollonius  ;  "and  of  humanity ;  for  to  save 
the  Jives  of  my  men,  and  the  property  of  my  employers,  and  to  bo 
above  a  bribe,  though  a  sailor,  I  hold  to  be  a  proof  of  many  virtues." 

larchas  smiled,  and  remarked :  "  You,  Greeks,  seem  to  think  that 
not  to  do  wrong  is  to  be  just.  Only  the  other  day,  an  Egyptian  told 
lis  of  the  Roman  proconsuls ;  how,  without  knowing  the  people,  they 
entered  their  provinces  with  naked  axes;  and  of  the  people,  how  they 
praised  their  governors  if  they  only  were  not  venal,  just  like  slave- 
dealers  who,  to  vaunt  their  wares,  warrant  that  their  Carians  are  not 
thieves!  Your  poets,  too,  scarcely  allow  you  to  be  just  and  good. 
For  Minos,  the  most  cruel  of  men,  and  who  with  his  fleets  reduced  his 
neighbours  to  slavery,  they  honour  with  the  sceptre  of  justice,  and  as 
the  judge  of  the  dead.  But  Tantalus,  a  good  man,  who  made  his 
friends  partakers  of  immortality,  they  deprive  of  food  and  drink." 
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And  he  pointed  to  a  statue  on  the  left  inscribed  "  Tantalus."  It  was 
four  cubits  high,  and  of  a  man  of  about  fifty,  dressed  in  the  Argolie 
fashion,  with  a  Thessalian  chlamys.  He  was  drinking  from  a  cop  as 
large  as  would  suffice  for  a  thinty  man,  and  a  pure  draught  babbled 
up  in  it  without  oyerflowing. 

Their  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  noise  and  tumult 
in  the  village  occasioned  by  the  king's  arrival ;  and  larchas  angrily 
observed,  "  Had  it  been  Phraotes,  not  the  mysteries  had  been  more 
quiet."  Apollonius^  seeing  no  preparations,  inquired  whether  thej 
intended  offering  the  king  a  banquet)  "Aye,  and  a  rich  one, 
for  we  have  plenty  of  everything  here,"  they  said,  "and  he  is  a 
gross  feeder.  But  we  allow  no  animal  food,  only  sweetmeats,  roots, 
and  fruits,  such  as  India  and  the  season  afford.  But  here  he  comes." 
The  king,  glittering  with  gold  and  jewels,  now  approached.  At 
this  interview  Damis  was  not  present,  for  he  spent  the  whole  of 
this  day  in  the  village,  but  ApoUonius  gave  him  an  account  of  it,  and 
he  wrote  it  in  his  diary.  He  says  then  that  the  king  approached 
with  outstretched  hands  as  a  supplicant,  and  that  the  sages  from  their 
seats  nodded,  as  if  granting  his  petition,  at  which  he  rejoiced  greatly, 
as  at  the  oracle  of  a  god ;  but  of  his  son  and  brother  they  took  no 
more  notice  than  of  the  slaves  who  accompanied  him.  larchas  then 
rose  and  asked  him  if  he  would  eat.  The  king  assented,  and  font 
tripods,  like  those  in  Homer's  Olympus,  rolled  themselves  in,  fol- 
lowed by  bronze  cup-bearers.  The  earth  strewed  itself  with  grass, 
softer  than  any  couch;  and  sweets  and  bread,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
all  excellently  well  prepared,  moved  up  and  down  in  order  before 
the  guests.  Of  the  tripods,  two  fiowed  with  wine,  two  with  water,  hot 
and  cold.  The  cups,  each  large  enough  for  four  thirsty  souls,  and  the 
wine-coolers,  were  each  of  a  single  stone,  and  of  a  stone  in  Greece  so 
precious,  as  to  be  set  hi  rings  and  necklaces.  The  bronze  cup-bearers 
poured  out  the  wine  and  water  in  due  proportions,  as  usual  in  drink* 
ing-bouts.  They  all  lay  down  to  the  feast,  the  king  with  the  rest, 
for  no  place  of  honour  was  assigned  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  dinner  larchas  said  to  the  king,  I  pledge 
you  the  health  of  this  man,''  pointing  to  ApoUonius,  and  with  his  hand 
signifying  that  he  was  a  just  and  divine  man.  On  this  the  king 
observed,  "  I  understand  that  he,  and  some  others  who  have  put  np  in 
the  village,  are  friends  of  Phraotes."  You  understand  rightly,"  said 
larchas,  "  for  even  here  he  is  Phraotes'  guest."  "  But  what  are  his 
pursuits  9"  asked  the  king.  ^*  Those  of  Phraotes,"  answered  Iarcha& 
"  Worthless  guest  worthless  pursuits,  they  prevent  even  Phraotes 
from  becoming  a  man  indeed,"  said  the  king.      Speak  more  modestly 
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of  philosophy  and  Phraotes/'  observed  larchas, — "  this  language  does 
not  beeome  jonr  age."  Here  ApoUonias,  through  larchas,  inquired 
of  the  king  what  advantage  he  derived  from  not  being  a  philo- 
sopher P  *'That  I  possess  all  virtue,  and  am  one  with  the  sun^" 
answered  the  king.  Apollonius  :  You  would  not  think  thus  if  jou 
were  a  philosopher.**  The  king  :  Well,  friend,  as  you  are  a  philo- 
sopher, tell  us  what  you  think  of  yourself."  Apollonius  :  That  I 
am  a  good  man,  so  long  as  I  am  a  philosopher.'*  The  king  :  "  By  the 
sun,  you  come  here  full  of  Fhraotes."  Apollonius :  "  Thank  heaven, 
then,  that  I  have  not  travelled  in  vain  ;  and  if  you  could  see 
Phraotes,  you  would  say  be  was  full  of  me  ;  and  indeed  he  wished  to 
write  to  you  about  me,  but  when  he  told  me  that  you  were  a  good 
man,  I  bade  him  not  take  that  trouble,  for  I  bad  brought  no  letter  to 
him."  When  the  king  heard  that  Phraotes  had  spoken  well  of  him, 
he  was  pacified,  and  forgot  his  suspicions ;  and  in  a  gentle  tone  said  : 
"  Welcome,  best  friend."  "Welcome  you," said  Apollonius,  "you  are  like 
one  just  arrived."  "  What  brought  you  to  this  place  1"  asked  the  king. 

The  Gods  and  those  wise  men,"  answered  Apollonius.  "  But,  stranger, 
what  do  the  Greeks  say  of  mel''  inquired  the  king.  "  Just  what  you 
say  of  them,"  said  Apollonius.  "  But  that  is  just  nothing,"  the  king 
replied.  I  will  tell  them  so,  and  they  will  crown  you  at  the  Olympic 
games,"  said  Apollonius ;  then  turning  to  larchas :  "  Let  us  leave  this 
drunken  fool  to  himself :  but  tell  me  why  you  pay  no  attention  to  his 
don  and  brother,  and  do  not  admit  them  to  your  table  9"  "  Because,** 
answered  larchas,  "  they  may  one  day  rule,  and  by  slighting  them 
we  teach  them  not  to  slight  others."  Apollonius  then  remarking  that 
the  number  of  the  Sophoi  was  18,  observed  to  larchas  that  it  was  not 
a  square  number,  nor  indeed  a  number  at  all  honoured  or  distinguished, 
larchas  in  answer,  told  him  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  number, 
but  esteemed  virtue  only ;  he  added  that  the  college,  when  his  grand- 
6kther  entered  it,  consisted  of  eighty-seven  Sophoi,  and  that  his  grand- 
fiather  then  found  himself  its  youngest,  and  eventually  in  the  one 
hundred  and  thirtieth^  year  of  his  age  its  only  surviving,  member ; 
that  no  eligible  candidate  having  in  all  that  time  offered  himself  for 
admission,  he  remained  four  years  without  a  colleague;  and  that  when 
he  then  received  from  the  Egyptians  congratuUtions  on  his  alone 
occupying  the  seat  of  wisdom,  he  begged  them  not  to  reproach  India 
with  the  small  number  of  its  wise  men.  larchas  then  went  on  to 
blame  the  Elians,  in  that  as  he  had  heard  from  the  Egyptians,  they 

^  Ibn  Batata  speaks  of  Hindus  120,  130,  and  140  yean  of  age.  Humes  of  one 
at  Cabal  of  114,  apparently  with  all  his  fiUmlties  about  him.— II.,  109. 
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elected  the  Olympic  dikasts  by  lot,  and  thus  left  to  chance  what 
should  be  the  reward  of  merit ;  and  that  they  always  elected  the  same 
nnmber,<— never  more^  never  less ;  and  that  they  thus  sometimes  ex« 
eluded  good  men  and  sometimes  were  obliged  to  choose  bad  ones. 
Better^  he  said,  it  had  been  if  the  Elians  had  allowed  the  number  of 
the  dikasts  to  vary  with  circumstances^  but  had  always  required  in 
them  the  same  qualifications. 

The  king  here  rudely  interrupted  them,  and  expressed  his  dislike 
of  the  Greeks,  and  spoke  of  the  Athenians  as  the  slaves  of  Xerxes  ; 
Apollonius,  turning  to  him,  asked  if  he  had  any  slaves  of  his  own  9 
*'  Twenty  thousand/'  he  answered,  "and  bom  in  my  housed"  Well, 
then,"  said  ApoUonius  (always  through  larchas),  ''as  they  run  away 
from  you,  not  you  from  them,  so  Xerxes,  conquered  at  Salamis,  fled  like 
a  worthless  slave  from  before  the  Athenians."  "But  surely,"  observed 
the  king,  "  Xerxes,  with  his  own  hands  set  fire  to  Athens  ?"  "  Yes," 
said  ApoUonius,  "  but  how  fearful  was  his  punishment !  He  became  a 
fugitive  before  those  whom  he  had  hoped  to  destroy ;  and  in  that  flight 
was  most  unhappy,  for  had  he  died  by  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  what 
a  tomb  would  they  not  have  built  for  him— what  games  not  instituted 
in  his  memory !— as  knowing  that  they  honoured  themselves  when 
they  honoured  those  whom  they  had  subdued."  On  this  the  king 
burst  into  tears,  and  excused  himeelf,  and  attributed  his  prejudices 
against  the  Greeks  to  the  tales  and  falsehoods  of  Egyptian  travellers, 
who,  while  they  boasted  of  their  nation  as  wise  and  holy,  and  author 
of  thoso  laws  rekting  to  sacrifices  and  mysteries  which  obtain  in 
Greece,  described  the  Greeks  as  men  of  unsound  judgment,  the  scum 
of  men,  (myxXvdac,  insolent  and  lawless,  romancers,  and  miracle- 
mongers,  poor,  and  parading  their  poverty — not  as  something  honour- 
able, but  as  an  excuse  for  theft.  But  now,  he  went  on  to  say,  that  I 
know  them  to  be  full  of  goodness  and  honour,  I  hold  them  as  my 
friends,  and  as  my  friends  praise  them,  and  wish  them  all  the  good  I 
can,  and  I  will  no  longer  give  credit  to  these  Egyptians.  larchas 
here  observed  that  he  had  long  perceived  that  the  Egyptians  had  got 
the  ear  of  the  king,  but  that  he  said  nothing,  waiting  till  the  king 
should  meet  with  such  a  counsellor  as  ApoUonius.  But  now  that  you 
are  better  taught,  let  us,  he  said,  drink  together  the  loving-cup  of 
Tantalus ;  and  then  to  sleep,  for  wo  have  business  to  transact  to-night. 
I  will  however,  as  occasion  ofiers,  indoctrinate  you  in  Greek  wisdom, 
the  fullest  in  the  world.    And  so  stooping  to  the  cup,  he  drank  first, 

'  According  to  Megasihenes,  uvai  Si      roBt  fuya  tv  ry  Iv^wv  yy  rravrac 
Xviovc  iivat  tXivOtpovQ, — Arrian  Indica,-  xi.    ovde  IvSotQ  aXXoc  ^ovXoc 
OnemcritUB  limiU  thU  to  the  subjects  of  MuBicanus.— Strabo,  ut  mip.,  §  54. 
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and  then  handed  it  to  the  other  guests ;  and  there  was  enough  for  all, 
for  it  babbled  op  as  if  from  a  fountain. 

Thej  IsLj  down  to  rest^  and  at  midnight  they  rose,  and  aloft  in  the 
air  hymned  the  praises  of  the  sun's  ray;  the  Sophoi  then  gave  private 
audienee  to  the  king.  Next  morning  early,  after  the  sacred  rites,  the 
king  haying  vainly  pressed  Apollonins  to  visit  him  retired  to  the 
Tilhige ;  for  by  law  he  oould  not  remain  more  than  one  day  at  the 
college.  The  Sophoi  now  sent  for  Damis,  whom  they  admitted  as  a 
guest,  The  conversation  then  commenced,  and  larchas  discoursed  on 
the  world ;  how  it  is  composed  of  five  elements — water,  fire,  air,  earth, 
and  nther*;  and  how  they  are  all  co-ordinate,  but  that  from  aether  the 
Gods,  from  air  mortals,  are  generated;  how  moreover  the  world  is 
an  animal,  and  hermaphrodite ;  and  how  as  hermaphrodite  it  reproduces 
by  itself  and  of  itself  all  creatures ;  and  how  as  intelligent  it  provides 
for  their  wants,  and  with  scorching  heats  punishes  their  wrong-doing. 
And  this  world  larchas  further  likened  to  one  of  those  Egyptian 
ships*  which  navigate  the  Red  Sea.  By  an  old  law,  no  galley  is 
allowed  there  ;  but  only  vessels  round  fore  and  aft  (aroyyvKoi)^  fitted 
for  trade.  Well,  these  yessels  the  Egyptians  have  enlarged  by  build- 
ing np  their  sides,  and  fitting  them  with  several  decks  ;  and  they  hare 
manned  them  with  pilots  at  the  prow ;  seamen  for  the  masts  and 
sails;  and  marines,  as  a  guard  against  the  barbarians;  and  over  and 
above  them  all,  one  pilot,  who  rules  and  directs  the  rest.  So,  in  the 
world,  there  is  the  first  God,  its  creator;  next  him,  the  gods  who  rule 
its  several  parts — sung  by  the  poets,  as  gods  of  rivers,  groves,  and 
streams;  gods  above  the  earth,  and  gods  under  the  earth;  and, 
perchance  too  there  is  below  the  earth,  but  distinct  from  it,  a  place 
terrible  and  deadly."  Here,  unable  to  contain  himself,  Damis  cried 
onty  in  admiration :  "  Never  could  I  have  believed  that  any  Indian 
was  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Greek  language,  and  oould 
speak  it  with  such  fluency  and  eloquence  1" 

A  messenger  now  annonnoed  and  introduced  several  Indian  sup* 
plicants — a  child  possessed,  a  lame  and  blind  man,  &c.|'— all  of  whom 
were  cured. 

^  M^iastfaenes  (Strabo,  tU  wupra,  %  69)  gives  pretty  nesrljthe  same  a4Scoaiit  of 
the  Bimfamaiiieal  doctrines,  that  the  world  has  a  beginning,  and  will  have  an  end ; 
that  God,  its  rnler  and  creator,  pervades  it;  that  besideB  the  four  elements  there  ii 
a  fifth,  Mther;  and  Alexander  Polyhistor  anerts  that  Pjthagoraa  was  a  disciple  of 
theBrahmans;  Frg.  Hist,  III.  §  138,  p.  239,  and  p.  841  mentions  wther  as  one  of 
the  Pythagorean  elements, 

'  The  boat  among  the  Hindus  is  one  of  the  types  of  the  earth.— Wilford  As. 
SssL,  TiiL  374;  Von  Bohlen  quotes  this  passage  to  prore  that  the  Hindus  had 
the  knowledge  of  one  God.— Das  Alte  Indien,  i.  158. 
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larchas  further  initiated  Apollonius^  but  not  DsCmis,  iH  aatrology 
and  divination^  and  in  those  sacrifices  and  invocations  in  which  the 
gods  delight.  He  spoke  of  the  divining  power^  as  raising  a  man  to  an 
equality  with  the  Delphian  Apollo,  and  as  requiring  a  pure  heart  and 
a  stainless  life,  and  as  therefore  readilj  apprehensible  by  the  aatherial 
soul  of  Apollonius.  He  extolled  it  as  a  source  of  immense  good  to 
mankind,  and  referred  to  it  the  physician's  art — for  was  not  ^aoula- 
pins  the  son  of  Apollo?  and  was  it  not  through  his  oracles  that  he 
discovered  the  several  remedies  for  diseases,  herbs  for  wounds,  <&c.9 

Then  turning,  in  a  pleasant  way,  to  Damis, — "  And  you,  Assyrian/' 
he  said,  "  do  you  never  foresee  anything — ^you,  the  companion  of  such 
a  man  ? "  "  Yes,  by  Jove,"  answered  Damis,  "  matters  that  concern 
myself;  for  when  I  first  met  with  this  Apollonius^  he  seemed  to  me  a 
man  full  of  wisdom  and  gravity  and  modesty  and  patience ;  and 
when  I  saw  his  memory  and  great  learning  and  love  of  learning,  I 
looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  Daemon;  and  I  thought  if  I  kept  with  him^ 
that  instead  of  a  simple  and  ignorant  man,  I  should  be  thought  wise» 
— learned,  instead  of  a  barbarian;  and  that  if  I  followed  him  and 
studied  with  him,  I  should  see  the  Indians,  and  see  you;  and  that 
through  his  means  I  should  mix  with  the  Greeks,  a  Greek.  As  to 
you  then  you  are  occupied  with  great  things,  and  think  Delphi  and 
Dodona  or  what  you  will.  As  for  me,  when  Damis  predicts,  he 
predicts  for  himself  only,  like  an  old  witch.'*  At  these  words  all  the 
Sophoi  laughed. 

Apollonius  inquired  about  the  Martichora^,  an  animal  the  sixe  of 
a  lion,  four-footed,  with  the  head  of  man,  ite  tail  long  with  thorns  for 
hairs,  which  it  shoots  out  at  those  who  pursue  it; — about  the  golden 
fountain'  too;  and  the  men  who  use  their  feet  for  umbrellas,  the  scia- 
pods^  Of  the  golden  fountain  and  Martichora,  larchas  had  never 
heard;  but  he  told  Apollonius  of  the  Pentarba,  and  showed  him  the 
stone  and  its  effects.  It  is  a  wonderful  gem,  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
thumb-nail,  and  is  found  in  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  four  fathoms;  but 
though  it  makes  the  ground  to  swell  and  crack,  it  can  only  be  got  at 
by  the  use  of  certain  ceremonies  and  incantations.  It  is  of  a  fiery 
colour  and  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  of  such  power,  that  thrown 
into  a  stream  it  draws  to  it  and  clusters  round  it  all  precious  stones 
>  Ctesias,  p.  80,  §  7 ;  Didot 

'  Id.,  p.  78.  §  4.  Wilson,  Notes  on  CtesinB^  expUuns  and  aeooonts  for  these 
myths. 

'  Id  ,  §  104  and  84.  Among  the  people  of  India,  from  Hindu  authority  quoted 
hy  Wilford,  are  the  Ecapada,  one-footed.  "  Monosoeli  singulis  cniribus,  eoedemque 
Bciapodas  vooari/'  from  Pliny  (ib.)  From  Wilsou^s  Notefl>  the  one-footed  and  tfa» 
Sciapoda  should  be  two  different  races. 
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within  a  certain  considerable  range*.  Tbe  pigmies^  he  said,  lived  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Gktngee  and  under  ground;  but  the  Sciapods  and 
Longheads  were  mere  inventions  of  Scjlaz.  He  described  also  the 
gold-digging  griffins;  that  they  were  sacred  to  the  Sun  (his  chariot  is 
represented  as  drawn  by  them*),  about  the  sise  of  lions^  but  stronger 
because  vinged;  that  their  wings  were  a  reddish  membrane,  and  hence 
their  flight  was  low  and  spiral;  that  they  overpowered  lions,  elephants, 
and  dragons;  and  that  the  tiger  alone,  because  of  his  swiftness,  was 
their  equal  in  fight.  He  told  of  the  Phcenix,  the  one  of  his  kind, 
bom  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  shining  with  gold,  and  that  his  500  years 
of  life  were  spent  in  India ;  and  he  confirmed  thd  Egyptian  account  of 
this  bird — that  singing  his  own  dirge  he  consumed  himself  in  his  aro- 
matic nest,  at  the  fountains  of  the  Nile.  Similarly  also  swans,  it  is 
said,  sing  themselves  to  death,  and  have  been  heard  by  those  who  are 
very  quick  of  ear. 

They  remained  four  months  with  the  Sophoi;  and  larchas  gave 
Apollonius  seven  rings,  named  after  the  seven  planets,  which  he  ever 
afterwartis  wore,  each  in  its  turn,  on  its  name-day.  When  they  took 
their  departure,  the  Sophoi  provided  them  with  camels  and  a  guide, 
and  accompanied  them  on  the  road;  and,  prophesying  that  ApoUonius 
would  even  during  his  life  attain  the  honours  of  divinity,  they  took 
leave  of  him:  and  many  times  looking  back,  as  in  grief  at  parting 
with  such  a  man,  returned  to  their  college.  And  Apollonius  and 
his  companions,  with  the  Ghinges  on  their  right,  the  Hyphasis  on  their 
left  (de),  travelled  down  towards  the  sea-coast,  a  ten  dayi  journey^ 
and  on  their  road  they  saw  many  birds  and  wild  oxen,  asses  and 
lions,  panthers  and  tigers,  and  a  species  of  ape  different  from  those 
that  frequent  the  pepper-groves,  for  they  were  black,  hairy,  and  dog- 
faced,  and  like  little  men.  And  so  conversing,  as  their  custom  was,  of 
what  they  saw,  they  reached  the  coast,  where  they  found  a  small 
factory,  and  passage-boats  of  a  Tuscan  build,  and  the  sesL  of  a  very 
dark  colour.  Here  Apollonius  sent  back  the  camels,  with  this  letter 
to  larchas : — 

^  Stnbo  from  Hegasthenes,  ib.,  §  56L   Ctesias  also  mentions  them. 

'  In  the  y  iahnu  Purana :  The  seven  horses  of  the  san*8  car  are  the  metres  of 
the  Vedas,*'  p.  218.   Sculptnred  or  painted  horses  always. 

3  Ctesins,  p.  82,  §  12,  and  p.  96,  §  70.  Wilson  ( Ariana  Antiqua)  has  shown 
from  the  Mahabharata,  that  this  story  has  an  Indian  foundation.  Those  tribes 
between  Mem  and  Mandura  verily  presented  in  Inmps  of  a  drona  weight,  that  gold 
which  is  dug  up  by  Pippilikas  (ants),  and  which  is  therefore  called  *  Pippilika 
ant-gold/**  (p.  135,  note);  and  see  A  Journey  to  liake  M&nasardvara,  by 
Moorenrfl,  who  speaks  of  a  sort  of  marmot  m  the  gold  country  which  Sohwanbeck 
■opposes  to  be  the  original  of  this  ant.^Aa»  Bes^,  xli.  442. 
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''To  larchas  and  the  other  Sophoi  from  ApoUonitts^  greeting: 
I  oame  to  jou  by  land;  through  you  I  can  now  return  by  sea.  You 
have  communicated  to  me  your  wisdom^  and  through  you  I  can  now 
walk  the  air.  I  shall  not  forget  these  things  even  among  the  Greeks^ 
unless,  indeed;  I  have  rainly  drunk  of  the  cup  of  Tantalns.  Farewell, 
ye  best  philosophers." 

ApoUonius  then  embarked,  and  set  sail  with  a  fair  and  gentle 
breeze.  He  admired  the  Hyphasis,  which  at  its  mouth  narrow  and 
rocky  hurries,  through  beetling  cliffs,  into  the  sea,  with  some  danger 
to  those  who  hug  the  land.  He  saw  too  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
and  Patala,  a  city  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Indus,  whero 
Alexander  collected  his  fleet.  And  Damis  confirms  what  Orthagoras 
has  related  of  the  Red  Sea — that  the  Great  Bear  is  not  there  visible; 
that  at  noon  there  is  no  shadow;  and  that  the  stars  hold  a  different 
position  in  the  heavens. 

He  speaks  of  Byblus  with  its  large  mussels,  and  of  Pagala  of  the 
Oritffi  where  the  rocks  and  the  sands  are  of  copper;  of  the  Ichthyo- 
phagi  and  their  city  Stobera,  where  the  people  clothe  themselves  in 
fish-skins,  and  feed  their  cattle  on  fish ;  of  the  Carman,  an  Indian 
race  and  civilized,  who  of  the  fish  they  catch  keep  only  what  they 
can  eat,  and  throw  the  rest,  living,  back  into  the  sea;  and  of  Balara, 
where  they  anchored,  a  mart  for  myrrh  and  palms.  He  tells  too  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  people  get  their  pearls.  In  this  sea,  which  is 
very  deep,  the  oyster  of  a  white  shell  is  fat,  but  naturally  produces 
no  pearls.  When  however  the  weather  is  very  calm  and  the  sea 
smooth,  and  made  still  smoother  by  pouring  oil  upon  it,  the  Indian 
diver,  equipped  as  a  sponge-cutter,  with  the  addition  of  an  iron  plate 
and  a  box  of  myrrh,  goes  down  to  hunt  for  oysters.  As  soon  as  he 
has  found  one,  he  seats  himself  beside  it,  and  with  his  myrrh  stupefies 
it  and  makes  it  open  its  shell.  The  moment  it  does  this,  he  strikes 
it  with  a  skewer,  and  receives  on  his  iron  plate  cut  into  shapes  the 
ichor  which  is  discharged  from  its  wound.  In  these  shapes  the  ichor 
hardens,  and  the  pearls  thus  made  differ  in  nothing  from  real  pearl.^ 
This  sea,  he  adds,  is  full  of  monsters,  from  which  the  sailors  protect 
themselves  by  bells  at  the  poop  and  prow.  Thus  sailing,  they  at  last 
reach  the  Euphrates,  and  so  up  to  Babylon,  and  again  meet  Bardaoes. 

In  reviewing  this  account  of  India,  our  first  enquiry  is  into  the 
authority  on  which  it  rests,    Damis  was  the  companion  of  ApoUonius, 

1  Is  Uiis  an  indistinct  and  garbled  acoount  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  making 
pearls  described  in  a  late  Journal  of  the  Society  ? 
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60  Philosiratas  and  not  improbably  pnblic  rnmour  affirmed.  Damia 
wrote  a  journal,  and,  though  no  scholar,  was  aooording  to  Philostratos 
SB  capable  as  any  man  of  correctly  noting  down  what  he  saw  and 
heard^  Bat  Damis  died,  and  his  journal,  if  journal  he  kept,  lay 
buried  with  him  for  upwards  of  a  century,  till  one  of  his  family  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Empress  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Seyerus,  curious  in 
oiieh  matters — But  in  what  state) — untouched  1 — with  no  additions 
to  suit  the  Empress's  taste  1  Who  shall  tell  ?  Again,  the  Empress 
did  not  order  this  journal  to  be  published,  but  gave  it  to  Philostratus, 
a  sophist  and  a  rhetorician,  with  instructions  to  re-write  and  edit  it ; 
and  so  re-written  and  edited  he  at  length  published  it,  but  not  till 
after  the  death  of  his  patroness,  the  Empress.  Weighing  then  these 
eircamstances,  aU  opeii  to  grave  suspicion,  every  one  must  admit  that 
the  journal  of  Damis  gives  no  authority  to  Philostratns's  work ;  but 
that  this  last,  and  more  especially  the  books  which  relate  to  India, 
nay  give  authority  to  the  journal  and  history.  By  their  contents 
then  they  must  be  judged. 

That  ApoUonius  should  pay  little  attention  to,  and  not  very 
aocuiately  describe,  external  objects,  might  be  expected.  One  can 
understand  that,  occupied  with  the  soul  and  the  gods,  he  should  toil  up 
the  Hindn-kush  without  one  remark  on  its  snow-covered  peaks— one 
plaint  on  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  its  ascent*.  But  how  explain 
these  lengthy  descriptions  of  animals  and  natural  wonders  that  never 
had  existence  1  If  you  put  forward  Damis-— of  the  earth,  earthy — an 
eager  and  credulous  listener,  you  have  still  to  show  how  it  is,  that 
these  descriptions  so  exactly  tally  with  those  of  Ctesias  and  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander;  how  it  is  they  are  never  original,  except  to  add  to 
our  list  of  errors,  or  to  exaggerate  errors  already  existing.  Thus,  on 
Caucasus,  more  fortunate  than  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  he  not  only 
hears  of  Prometheus,  but  sees  his  chains.  He  climbs  Mount  Nysa, 
and  has  to  tell  of  Bacchus  and  his  orgies, — ^now  no  longer  the  inventions 
of  flattery  as  Eratosthenes  so  shrewdly  suspected, — for  did  not  Damis 
there  find  his  temple  and  his  statue) — In  general  terms  Seleucus 
Nicator  and  Onesicritus  had  vaunted  the  long  life  of  elephants ;  but 
in  Taxila>  Damis  admired  the  elephant  of  Poms,  and  on  its  golden 
bracelets  read  its  name  and  age.    Copying  Ctesias,  he  speaks  of  the 

1  AiaTpiptiv  avaypcr^aii  8,rt  i|cov<rcv  q  tiSiv  avarviruvai'-^^pa  tsavoc 
ffv,  1^  eircrf^fvc  rovro  apiirra  avOptttviav. — I.,  e.  19. 

*  Dangers  which  not  even  Hionen-Thsang  was  indiflbxent  to ;  but  ApolloniuB^s 
indifference  we  diaj  account  for  by  an  observation  of  Cicero  t  In  India,  qui 
aapifentee  habentor,  nodi  eetatem  agnnt,  et  Caucasi  nives  hyemalemqiw  vim 
perferant  sine  dolore."— Tnsc  Qaasst,  L.  v. 
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Indufl^  forty  stadia  broad  where  narrowest^;  of  giant  Indians,  five  cabits 
high ;  of  worms,  with  i^n  inextinguiahable  oil ;  of  winged  griffins,  but 
instead  of  large  as  wolves,  he  makes  them  large  as  lions  ;  and  of  the 
swift  one-homed  ass,  and  the  jewel  Pantarbas,  both  of  which  he  and 
ApoUonius  saw.  Similarly  of  two  serpents  or  dragons,  80  and  140 
cubits  respectively,  pets  of  Aposeisares,  Onesicritus  had  heard,  but 
Damis  was  present  at  a  dragon-hunt,  and  had  seen  dragons*  heads 
hapging  as  trophies  in  the  streets  of  Paraka.  Surely  such  informa- 
tion, not  put  forward  as  mere  reports,  but  solemnly  vouched  for,  can 
never  have  come  from  a  man  who  has  really  visited  India,  or  they 
came  from  one  of  as  little  authority  as  Mendez  Pinto,  when  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  expedition  to  and  a  description  of  the  imperial 
tombs  of  China. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  these  wonders  were  the  common  stock  in  trade 
of  Indian  travellers ;  every  man  believed  in  them,  and  every  man  who 
went  to  India  and  wrote  of  India,  was  ashamed  of  not  seeing  at  least 
as  much  as  his  predecessors.  Leaving  then  these  common-places, 
examine  Damis  where  he  is  original,  or  nearly  so.  To  him  we  owe 
the  porphyry  temple  and  the  metal  mosaics  at  Taxila;  to  him,  that 
spur  of  Caucasus,  stretching  down  from  the  Indian  side  of  the 
Hyphasis  to  the  Indian  Ocean;  to  him,  its  pepper-forests,  and  its 
monkeys,  so  useful  in  gathering  the  pepper-harvests.  Through  him 
we  know  of  the  groves  sacred  to  Venus,  and  the  unguent  so  necessary 
to  an  Indian  marriage.  He  alone  tells  of  the  wondrous  hill;  its 
crater-fire  of  pardon,  its  rain-cask,  and  its  brimming-cup  of  Tantalus; 
and  though  of  casks  of  the  winds,  and  of  self-acting  tripods.  Homer 
had  already  written ;  and  though  of  a  well  of  the  test,  Ctesias  had 
vaguely  heard,  and  its  qualities  Bardasanes  had  described,  to  Damis 
belongs  this  merit,  he  gave  them  local  habitation,  made  them  facts. 
With  the  Sophoi  he  lived  four  months  in  closest  intimacy,  and  yet 
from  his  description  of  them,  who  shall  say,  who  and  what  they  were  ) 
To  the  powers  he  ascribes  to  them  both  Buddhists  and  Brahmana 
pretend.  But  while  their  mode  of  election,  determined  by  ancestral 
and  personal  character,  points  them  out  as  Buddhists,  their  name, 
their  long  hair,  their  worship  of  the  sun,  declare  them  Brahmans^. 
But  Buddhist  or  Brahman,  at  their  feet  after  a  long  and  weary  tiavel 
ApoUonius  sits  a  disciple,  and  they  instruct  him — in  doctrines  and 

^  Fhilostratas  BCAreely  so  strong,  to  yap  vXmfxov  avTov  roffovrov,  its  broadth 
at  the  ferry  where  people  usually  cross. — II.,  17  and  18. 

'  Bardasanes,  who  kpcw  of  Brahmans  Buddhists  only  from  roport,  has 
given  a  very  clear  and  intellig^le  account  <^  hoth.  I  have  already  referred  to  it. 
—Porphyry,  iv.  17. 
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opinioiiB  whidi  were  current  at  Athens.    In  the  very  heart  of  India  he 
finds  ite  sages,  though  "  inland  iax  they  be/'  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  geography  and  the  navigation  of  the  Grecian  seas,  worshipping 
Greek  gods,  speaking  Greek,  thinking  Greek, — ^more  Greek  than 
Indian.    Absurd  and  impossible  as  this  description  seems  to  us,  our 
Damifl^  if  I  judge  him  rightly,  was  not  the  man  to  advance  what  the 
Greek  mind  was  wholly  unprepared  to  receive.    Accordingly,  long 
Clitarchus  and  the  historians  of  Alexander,  had  announced  an 
Indo-Greek  Bacchus ;  to  him,  Megasthenes  added  a  Hercules ;  and, 
more  recently,  Plutarch  had  proclaimed,  I  know  not  on  what  authority, 
that  the  Indians  were  worshippers  of  the  Greek  gods^.  Vague  rumours 
of  such  a  worship  were  not  improbably  current ;  and  Damis*s  journal 
merely  confirmed  them.  Similarly,  Nicolaus  Damascenus'  first  men- 
tioned the  Greek  language  in  connexion  with  India.    He  states,  that 
when  at  Antioeh  Epidaphne  (20  b.c.),  he  met  with  some  Indian  am- 
bMsadors  on  their  way  to  Augustus  Cssar.    They  were  three  in 
number  whom  he  saw,  and  had  originally  been  more,  as  their  letters 
showed,  bat  the  greater  part  had  perished  on  the  road.    Their  letter 
of  credence  was  on  parchment,  and  written  in  the  name  of  Porus,  and 
in  Greek.    It  declared  that  Porus,  though  lord  over  600  kings,  much 
TaLued  the  friendship  of  Augustus,  and  was  ready  to  open  his  kingdom 
to  him  and  his  people,  and  give  him  and  them  all  due  assistance. 
Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  letter.    The  presents  accompanying  it  were 
in  the  chaige  of  eight  naked  slaves  in  girdles  well  anointed^  and  con- 
flisted  of  a  youth  whose  arms,  when  he  was  a  child^  had  been  cut  off 
at  the  shoulders' — a  sort  of  Hermes,  whom  Strabo  himself  saw — some 
vipers,  a  snake  ten  cubits  long,  a  river  tortoise  of  four  cubits,  and  a 
partridge  somewhat  larger  than  a  vulture.    Among  the  ambassadors 
wae  that  Indian  who  burned  himself  at  Athens,  not  as  some  do,  to 
escape  from  present  eyiis,  but  because  having  hitherto  succeeded  in 
every  thing,  he  feared  lest  any  longer  life  should  bring  him  misery 
and  disappointment;  and  so,  joyous  and  well-anointed,  he  leaped  into 
the  burning  pile.    This  inscription  is  on  his  tomb  : — "  Here  lies  Zar- 
manos  Chegan^  of  Bargosa,  who,  according  to  his  country's  custom, 
gave  himself  immortality."    Plutarch  (end  of  the  Ist  century)  though 

1  Vid9  tuproy  note  4,  in  page  88. 
3  Fng.  Hist.,  §  91,  p.  419. 

*  The  words  are  :  uvai  dt  ra  Sbtpa  top  rc  "Ep^av  atro  rutv  utfxwv  a^rjptifitvov 
fjc  viimov  rove  ppaxiovac,  6v  i7A(C(C  ntofiiv,  Lassen  has  translated  this  a  statue 
of  Hermes,  the  arms  of  which  had  been  broken  off  at  the  shoulders  by  a  boy.  To 
■ay  nothing  of  the  harshness  of  oonstruction  which  such  a  translation  would  imply, 
•  passage  from  Dto  Cassius  speaks  of  this  Hermes  as  a  youth. 

^  Cnunana  Eaija,  teaeher  of  the  pramans.— Lassen,  iii.  60. 
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he  does  not  name  the  Indians  in  enumerating  the  great  deeds  of  Alex- 
ander, narrates  that  by  his  means  Asia  was  civilised  and  Homer  read 
there,  and  that  the  children^  of  Persians,  Susians,  and  Gedrosians 
sang  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles.  Dio  Chrysostom*, 
(cotemporary  with  Plutarch,  and  a  friend  of  ApoUonios),  in  a  pane- 
gyric upon  Homer,  insists  upon  his  wide-spread  reputation ;  that  he 
lived  in  the  memory,  not  only  of  Greeks,  bi)t  of  many  of  the  barbarians; 
''for  his  poems,  it  is  said,  are  sung  by  the  Indians,  who  have  trans- 
lated them  into  their  own  language;  so  that  a  people  who  do  not  con- 
template the  same  stars  as  ourselves, — in  whose  hearen  x>ur  polar  star 
is  not  visible, — are  not  unacquainted  with  the  grief  of  Priam,  and  the 
tears  and  wailings  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache,  and  the  conrage  of 
Achilles  and  Hector."  ^lian,  of  about  the  same  age  as  PhilostratnSy 
tells  us  that  not  only  the  Indians,  but  the  kings  of  Persia  also,  haTC 
translated  and  sung  the  poems  of  Homer,  if  one  can  credit  those  who 
write  on  these  matters'."  On  such  vague  authority,  coupled  doubtleas 
with  the  fact  that  an  Indo-Greek  kingdom  had  formerly  existed,  and  had 
at  one  time  extended  to  the  Jumna^  and  that  barbaric  kings  so  honoured 
Greece,  that  on  their  coins  they  entitled  themselves  PhilhelleneS  Damis 
built  up  this  part  of  his  romance,  which  flattered  Greek  prejudices  and 
soothed  Greek  vanity,  and  was  willingly  received  by  that  influential 
and  educated  class  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  who  were  struggling 
to  give  new  life  and  energy  to  the  perishing  religion  of  Greece. 

Of  Damis*s  geography,  I  can  only  say  that  it  reminds  me  of  a 
fairy  tale.  As  soon  as  he  leaves  the  well-known  scene  of  Alexander's 
exploits,  he  crosses  mountains  unknown  to  any  map,  and  then  describes 
an  immense  plain  of  fifteen  days'  journey  to  the  Ganges,  and  eighteen 
days  to  the  Red  SetL,  but  which  he  himself  travels  over  in  fourteen 
days;  for  in  four  days  he  reaches  the  hill  of  the  Sophoi,  and  thence, 
in  ten  dayp,  arrives  at  the  one  mouth  of  the  Hyphasis.  Who  shall 
explain  these  discrepancies,  account  for  these  mistakes,  and  fix  locali- 
ties thus  Taguely  described  ? 

Reviewing  the  whole  work  of  Philostratns,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Apollonius  certainly  pretended  to  have  travelled  through,  and  made 
some  stay  in  India,  but  that  very  possibly  he  did  not  really  visit  it; 
and  that  if  he  did  visit  it,  our  Damis  never  accompanied  him ;  bnt,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  cinnamon  and  pepper-trees,  the  mangosteen,  the 

1  Kai  Tltpctov  1^  2ov<riavwv  Tffp^wv  iraiSiQ  rac  Evpimioo  Svf ocX«ov£ 
Tpayu)hac  Tjdov,  ut  iupra. 

3  De  Homero  Oratio,  LIII.,  277 ;  p.     II.  Beiske. 

*  VarisB  Hist.,  L.  xii.,  c  48. 

«  Bayer  Reg.  Qnec  Baetriani  Hist,  p.  117. 
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trade  in  pearls,  and  the  frequent  reference  to  Egypt  and  Eg3rptian 
trarellerSy  fabrioated  this  jonmal  perhaps  from  books  written  upon 
India>  and  tales^  cnrrent  aboat  India^  which  he  easily  collected  at 
that  great  mart  for  Indian  commodities,  and  resort  for  Indian  mer« 
ehaots — ^Alexandria. 

1  Timoeable  to  the  atme  soarees  as  those  from  which  Dio  Chryaostom  obtained 
ha  alories  about  India.  In  his  oration  to  the  people  of  Alexandria,  he  speaks  of 
BsBtrisms  Scjtbians,  Peniani^  and  a  few  Indians  (Iv^wy  nvcrc),  as  frequenting 
flieir  dtj  (Ibw  I,  p.  672) ;  and  as  anthority  for  hia  Indian  tale  to  the  Celnni,  he  gives : 
Twt{  a^ucvw/uyuy  t^avav'  (t^iKvovvrai  it  ov  iroXXoi  TivtQ  t/AroptaQ  tvtKtv, 
hrm.  Bi  irift^yvwrai  rote  irpoc  OaXarry'  tovto  it  arinov  tVTiv  lyS(av  to  ytvog, 
•i  n  aXXoc  ^cyov<riv  avrovc* — II.|  72,  p*  3^ 
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Aet.  IV. — Summary  Review  of  the  Travels  of  Hiouen  Thsan^y 
from  the  Translation  of  the  Si-yu-ki  by  M.  Juliex,  and 
the  M4moire  Analytique  ofM,  Vivien  de  St.  Martin.  By 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Society. 

lEead  Sth  and  22nd  January,  and  5th  February,  1859.] 

In  an  appoDdix  to  the  pablication  of  the  translation  of  the  Trayels  of 
Fa  ffian,  the  Foe  Koue  Ki,  was  added  an  itinerary  professin/s^  to  be 
that  of  another  Chinese  traveller,  Hiotten  Thsang,  who  visited  India 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century.  As  it  was  an  extract  from  a 
geographical  Encyolopaddia  of  comparatively  recent  compilation^ 
some  doubt  was  suggested  as  to  the  degree  of  confidence  to  which  it 
was  entitled;  although  enough  of  interest  was  obviously  attached  to 
the  account,  and  it  was  most  desirable  that  we  should  have  access  to 
the  original  through  the  medium  of  a  translation  into  Bome  familiar 
idiom.  The  eyes  of  European  scholars  were  naturally  directed  to  the 
most  eminent  of  sinologues,  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  who,  in  compliance 
with  their  wishes,  undertook  and  has  now  completed  the  task.  Some 
notice  of  the  result  of  his  labours  will  be,  no  doubt,  acceptable  to  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  although  the  limited  space  that  is  compatible 
with  the  extent  of  the  Journal  compels  me  to  a  more  summary  review 
than  a  careful  and  minute  analysis  would  require. 

It  appears,  however,  that  no  account  of  his  travels  written  by 
himself  was  ever  prepared  by  Hiouen  Thsang.  M.  Julien  has  trans- 
lated two  works  relating  to  these  travels,  but  neither  is  the  perform- 
ance of  Hiouen  Thsang  himself.  The  first  is  a  biographical  notice  of 
him,  in  which  his  travels  form  a  principal  feature  :  this  was  com- 
posed by  two  of  his  scholars,  Hoei-li  and  Tsang-yan,  and  published 

^  I  have  retained,  in  regard  to  the  name  of  the  traveller,  the  spelling  of 
M.  Julien,  Hiouen  Thsang,  although,  in  following  the  French  pronnnciation,  it  ia 
necessary  to  render  ou  by  tt  or  oo ;  preferring  the  former,  the  first  name  should  be 
written  Uiercfore  Anglice,  ffiuen,  or  perhaps  even  Hwen  if  it  be  a  monosyllable^  aa 
English  sinologues  write  Foe-koue-ki,  Foe^kioe'ki,**  1  have  thought  it  right,  how- 
ever, to  leave  the  name  as  it  is  written  in  French,  as  likely  to  be  more  geneially 
known  under  that  form ;  in  all  other  instances  I  have  represented  oti  by  «,  as  in 
tlie  frequently  recurring  term  Poulo,  PitlOy**  from  the  Sanskrit  Purop  a  dty.*' 
I  have  also  made  a  few  other  necessary  adaptations,  as  eh  for  /cA,  and  tk  for  eh, 
as  in  Kua^heu  for  Koua-tcheou,  and  Sha-cheu  for  Cha-teheou,  and  some  others  of 
obvious  necessity,  with  reference  to  French  and  English  pronunciation. 
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by  M.  Jalieu,  in  1858,  under  the  title  of  ''Histoire  de  la  Vie  de 
Uioaen-Thsang,  et  de  ses  Vojages  dans  I'lnde  depnis  Tan  629  jasqa*en 
645."  The  second^  which  is  the  work  just  finished,  is  entitled  the 
''Si-yn-ki;  or,  M6moires  snr  les  Gentries  Occidentales/'  which  is 
described  by  the  translator  as  the  compilation  by  an  eminent  writer 
of  the  name  of  Pien-ki,  with  the  assistance  of  numerous  documents 
tnnslated  from  the  Sanskrit  by  the  illustrious  traveller,  and  derived 
for  the  moat  part  from  statistical  and  historical  works  composed  in 
those  days  in  India,  and  no  longer  extant."  So  that,  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  library  of  the  Emperor  Khien-long,  it  is  said  to  be  a  transU- 
tioii  horn  the  Sanskrit — ^a  designation  not  altogether  correct,  although 
it  may  convey  the  notion  entertained  by  Chinese  scholars  of  the 
loarces  whence  the  materials  of  the  Si-yu-ki  were  drawn  :  at  any  rate, 
the  work  abounds  with  Sanskrit  terms,  the  names  of  places  and  per- 
sons, and  the  expression  of  Buddhist  doctrines  sometimes  disguised  in 
Chinese  characters,  sometimes  translated.  The  deciphering  and  inter- 
pretadon  of  these  words  has  added,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  translator,  and  has  imposed  upon  M.  Julien  the  necessity  of 
laaking  himself  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Sanskrit  to  be  able  to 
verify  the  original  terms.  This  he  has  accomplished  with  singular 
toceess,  and  has  furnished,  as  a  supplement  to  his  translation,  three 
Mveral  indices — one  of  Sanskrit  and  Chinese  words,  one  of  Chinese 
and  Sanskrit  words,  and  one  of  Sanskrit  words  expressed  phonetically 
m  Chinese — ^ali  of  which,  besides  affording  a  proof  of  his  conscientious 
indostry,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  most  essential  service  to  any  scholars 
who  may  hereafter  investigate  the  past  history  and  &ith  of  India  from 
Chisese  sonrces. 

The  account  given  of  the  Si-yu-ki  in  the  catalogue  of  Khien*long 
is  hu  from  affording  a  precise  notion  of  the  work  ;  but  this  is  of  no 
great  importance,  as  we  have  itself  to  refer  to.  It  is  evidently  made  up 
of  two  parts  :  first,  a  description  of  the  countries  visited,  or  respecting 
which  information  was  gathered  by  the  traveller ;  secondly,  a  rSmnU 
of  his  itinerary :  the  first  is  probably  in  his  own  words ;  the  second 
must  be  taken  from  his  journals ;  but  it  is  in  the  language  of  the 
editor,  of  Pien-ki,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  by  whom  the  compilation  was 
effected.  Thus  we  find  the  work  begins  with  an  account  of  a  country 
named  0-ki-ni,  the  Chinese  representative  of  the  Sanskrit  Agni. 
Thus :  The  kingdom  of  0-ki-ni  has  about  600  li  from  east  to  west, 
and  400  from  north  to  south.  On  all  four  sides  it  is  enclosed  by 
moantains ;  the  roads  are  dangerous,  and  easy  of  defence  ;  a  multi- 
tude of  streams,  which  unite,  surround  it  like  a  girdle ;  their  water  is 
employed  in  irrigation ;  the  soil  is  favonrable  to  red  millet^  late 
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wheat,  fragrant  jojubes,  grapes^  peare^  and  plums/'  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  description  ;  when  the  itinerary  begins  in  these  terms  : — 

Departing  from  this  country,  he  made  about  200  li  to  the  south* 
west,  cleared  a  small  mountain,  and  crossed  two  large  rivers;  to  the 
west  he  found  a  narrow  valley.  After  haying  made  (aprSa  avoir  faU) 
about  700  li,  he  arrived  at  the  kingdom  of  Kiu-ohi."  After  whidi 
the  language  of  description  is  resumed;  then  we  again  have  the 
itinerary  in  the  same  style.  After  quitting  this  country  he  made 
about  600  li  west,  crossed  a  small  sandy  desert,  and  arriyed  at  the 
kingdom  of  Parlu-kia."  Then  again  follows  description;  the  descrip- 
tion, mixed  up  with  legends  and  anecdotes,  is  no  doubt  the  writing  of 
Hiouen  Thsang ;  but  the  itinerary  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  only  as 
"He,"  is  of  course  the  work  of  the  redacteur  Pien*ki,  and  is  possibly 
less  detailed,  and  so  far  less  serviceable  than  the  original.  Whatever 
may  be  its  defects,  however,  they  are  remedied  by  a  very  carefully 
elaborated  analysis  of  Hiouen  Thsang's  travels,  by  M.  Vivien  de 
St.  Martin,  according  to  both  the  biographical  memoir  and  the  Si-yn- 
ki,  in  which  he  has  followed  the  route  of  the  traveller,  and  traced  his 
course  with  all  the  precision  that  was  practicable;  collecting,  in  illus- 
tration, a  variety  of  interesting  notices  from  Chinese  and  Arabian 
geographers.^  According  to  these  authorities,  then,  Hiouen  Thsang 
commenced  his  travels  a.d.  629  from  Liang-chen,  a  commercial  city  in 
the  north-west  of  China,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  Kua-chen,  beyond 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Oreat  Wall ;  both  this  place  and  Liang- 
cheu  are  still  extant,  and  bear  the  same  appellations.  After  crossing 
the  river  Hu-lu  (the  Bnlunghir  of  the  Mongols),  he  came  to  the  desert 
known  to  the  Chinese  as  Shar-ho  (the  Mongol  Gobi),  or  the  "  River  of 
Sand."  Hiouen  Thsang  calls  it  Mo  kia-yeu,  which  is  evidently  the 
Chinese  representation  of  the  name  it  still  bears  among  some  of  the 
Mongols— Ma-kha-i.  Along  the  route  were  Chinese  watch-towers  at 
the  distance  of  100  li  from  each  other,  the  last  placed  on  the  Chinese 
frontier,  at  500  li  from  the  river.    M.  de  St.  Martin  has  pre&oed  his 

1  Something  of  this  had  been  effected  by  the  tranalatora  of  the  Foe-Kae-Ki, 
and  by  'M,  Reinaud,  with  the  assistance,  as  he  acknowledges,  of  M.  Julten,  in  his 
Memoire  G^ographique  Historique  et  Scientifique  de  Tlnde ;  but  the  former  verifi- 
cations are  not  always  correct,  and  the  latter  are  of  limited  extent.  A  more 
copious  verification  of  Hionen  Thsang's  route,  as  laid  down  in  the  appendix  to 
Fa-hian's,  was  published  by  Captain  Cunningham  in  the  Jounial  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xtiL,  containing  much  accurate  and  valuable  illustration^  to 
which  M.  St.  Martin  makes  frequent  reference.  M.  St.  Martin  has,  of  course, 
for  the  basis  of  his  identifications,  the  results  of  M.  Julien*8  scholarship  in  both 
Chinese  and  Sanskrit,  and  the  complete  and  systematio  ooneuirenoe  he  baa  been 
able  to  establish  between  the  nomenoUture  of  both  languages. 
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uuJjsiB  bj  a  detennination  of  the  value  of  the  li  in  the  days  of  the 
traveller,  and  fixes  it  at  329  metres,  which  are  equal  to  3,281  feet. 
An  English  mile,  therefore,  contains  4  li  and  8*10ths ;  or  we  may  say 
rooghly,  that  5  li  make  a  mile.  The  distances  specified  by  Hiouen 
Thaang  oould  not  have  been  the  result  of  actual  measurement,  and 
must  be  taken  at  best  as  approximations  from  his  own  estimates  and 
eoUateral  information. 

On  leaving  China  the  route  enters  the  .kingdom  of  I-gu,  with  a 
capital  of  the  same  name,  now  known  as  Hami,  the  capital  of  the 
Eigur  Tnrksy  who,  under  the  Chinese  designation  of  Hoei-hu,  occu- 
pied those  countries  from  the  second  century  before  our  era,  according 
to  the  Chinese  annals. 

The  next  country  is  that  of  the  king  of  the  Kao-chang,  another 
Eigur  tribe,  who,  a  few  years  subsequently,  conquered  the  I-gu  country, 
and  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  of  the  Eigur  tribes.  The  capital 
was  Pe-li  at  the  time  of  the  journey  (or  the  Chinese  Pi-jan),  about 
75  leagues  from  Hami.  Thence  Hiouen  Thsang  goes  west  to 
Vo-pu-an,  and  thence  to  To-tsin,  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  considers  to 
be  the  same  as  the  still  existing  city  Toksdn,  about  190  li  south, 
or  38  miles,  south-west  from  Turfan. 

From  this  place  Hiouen  Thsang  comes  to  the  kingdom  of  Akini  or 
Okini,  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  says  is  indisputably,  from  the  bearing 
and  distance,  the  modem  Kara-shahr.  Akini,  M.  J  alien  considers,  may 
be  identical  with  Agni.  M.  de  St.  Martin  suggests  its  being  possibly  a 
modification  of  the  ancient  Chinese  name  Yenki.  We  should  scarcely 
expect  to  meet  with  Agni  so  far  to  the  north-east  unless  the  term 
were  used  by  Hiouen  Thsang  with  some  little  inaccuracy,  to  denote 
the  bearing  of  his  route ;  Agni  designating  the  south-east,  his  course 
lying  to  the  south-west.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
traveller  states  that  the  written  characters  are  borrowed  from  India 
with  very  slight  modifications ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
pxeeence  of  some  ten  Buddhist  convents,  the  members  of  which,  2000 
in  number,  learn  their  doctrines  and  institutions  from  books  brought 
from  India.  The  country  is  of  no  great  extent,  or  about  600  li  (120 
miles)  from  east  to  west,  and  400  li  (80  miles)  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  a  table  laud  shut  in  by  mountains. 

Two  hundred  li  from  hence  Hiouen  Thsang  passed  two  great 
rivers;  and  at  700  li  further — altogether  180  miles,— he  came  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ki-u-chi  or  Ku-ch6.  The  country  on  the  west  of  Kara 
Shahar  is  still  called  Ku-che.  According  to  the  traveller's  account  of 
it,  it  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  lead :  we  have  here 
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abont  100  conrents^  with  5000  members,  whose  writings^  doctrinest^ 
and  books  aie  all  from  India.  Stataes  of  Baddha^  some  of  them  of 
colossal  size^  and  impressions  of  his  feet  on  blocks  of  jade  are  also 
met  with. 

From  hente  800  li  (120  miles) bring  him  to  Po-ln-kia.  The  kingdom, 
according  to  M.  de  St.  Martin,  is  represented  by  the  present  prorinee 
of  Ak  su ;  but  he  thinks  the  name  of  Po-lu-kia  may  be  referred  to  a 
tribe  of  Turks  who,  before  the  Thang  dynasty,  ruled  in  the  north- 
western extremity  of  China,  named  Pu-lo-ki.  North  from  hence  aboni 
twenty  leagues  occurred  lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow — the 
Musnr-aola  of  the  Mongols,  and  Ling-shan  of  the  Chinese — ^both  meaning 
Mountains  of  Ice a  difficult  journey  of  about  eighty  miles  lay  across 
these  mountains,  on  whicb,  it  is  stated,  that  no  traveller  should  wear 
red  garments,  nor  carry  gourds — probably  as  water-bottles, — ^nor  talk 
loud,  under  the  penalty  of  bringing  on  a  violent  hurricane,  by  which 
he  will  probably  be  overwhelmed.  At  the  end  of  this  distance  a 
large  lake  1000  li  (200  miles)  in  circuit  presents  itself.  The  descrip- 
tion of  this,  which  Hiouen  Thsang  calls  Thsing-chi,  leaves  no  doubt 
of  its  identity  with  the  Lake  Temurtu  or  Issikul. 

The  journey  westward  from  the  lake  of  Issikul  presents,  as  noticed 
by  M.  de  St.  Martin,  some  important  variations  from  the  account 
given  of  it  in  the  ^'  M6moires  de  la  Vie,"  trhich  he  ascribes  to  the 
employment  of  additional  materials  from  Hiouen  Thsang's  notes  by  his 
biographer.  Both  descriptions,  however,  are  unsatisfactory  as  to  the 
intermediate  stages  between  the  lake  and  the  city  of  Ta-lu-se,  and  the 
total  distance  of  about  1000  li,  which,  according  to  M.  de  St.  Martin^ 
leaves  une  lacune  eonsiderahle.  The  two  extreme  points  are,  however, 
unquestionable ;  and  the  city  of  Ta-lu-se  is  recognisable  in  the  impor- 
tant and  ancient  city  of  Talas  or  Taras,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jaxartes.  Some  of  the  difficulty  of  a  more  exact  adjust- 
ment of  the  stages  may  arise  from  the  repetition  and  confounding 
of  names  which  are  given  to  different  places  upon  the  authority  of 
Chinese  geographers.  From  Taras  forwards,  valuable  elucidation  is 
derivable  from  Arabic  and  Persian  sonrces. 

Taras,  which  Bashid-ud-din  mentions  is  called  Talas  by  the  Turks^ 
is  the  modem  city  of  Turkestan.  From  thence  Hiouen  Thsang  turned 
from  west  to  south,  following  the  valley  of  the  Sir-darya,  or  Jaxartes. 
The  stages  given  are  Peshui,  200  li  (40  miles),  Kong-yu,  the  same, 
Nuchi-kien,  50  li  (10),  Che-chi,  40  miles  towards  the  west,  Fei-han, 
1000  li  or  200  miles:  all  these  are  identifiable.  Pe-ehui  means 
''White  Water," — the  translation  of  Safid-ab-^  city  named  by  Ibn 
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Hmkml  and  Shahab-ud-din ;  it  is  placed  at  two  or  three  day's  joamey 

£rom  Taias,  either  of  which  will  agree  well  enough  with  the  40  miles 

of  the  Chinese  pilgrim. 

Kong-yn  does  not  find  a  representatiye,  unless  it  be  one  of  the 

dties  termed  Yenghi,  "  New  Town/'  of  which  there  is  one  much  in 

tike  position  required. 

Nu*chi-kien  corresponds  with  a  Nuj-keth  or  Nuj-kand,  of  Turkish 

geography,  but  its  exact  position  is  not  determined.    This  is  not  the 

case  with  Ghe-chi>  the  Turk  and  Bnkharian  Shash,  Chach,  or  Chdj  — 
the  Tashkand  of  modem  maps.  The  identity  of  Fei-han  with  Far- 
ghana,  has  been  some  time  recognised,  being  intimated  by  Klaproth 
and  Reniusat,  and  the  name  also  occurring  as  Pha-han-na,  Pholona, 
Pho-han.  The  name,  as  giyen  by  Hiouen  Thsang,  designates  the 
country ;  he  does  not  notice  the  capital,  and  in  fact  he  intimates  that 
there  was  none,  as  for  many  years  past  every  petty  chief  in  the 
country  had  made  himself  independent.  In  the  10th  century,  Aksi- 
kbety  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Si-hun^  was  the  capital,  about  seventy- 
two  leagues  south-east  from  Tashkand.  The  1000  li  of  the  itinerary 
are  equal  to  seventy-four  leagues, — a  sufficiently  near  approximation. 

Hiouen  Thsang's  next  country  is  called  by  him  Su-tu-H-se-na,  the 
direction  and  proximate  distance  of  which  apply  to  a  tract  known  to  the 
early  Mohammedans  as  Osrushna  and  Satrushna,  but  now  designated 
Uiatipa,  or  Uratupa,  Uratepe,  or  Urtappa.  Baber,  in  his  memoirs, 
expressly  states  that  the  former  name  of  the  country  was  (Jsrushna, 
or,  in  the  translation,  Usrnshta.  From  hence,  at  500  11  south,  the 
pilgrim  coihes  to  Sa-mo-kien,  the  identity  of  which  with  Samarkand 
does  not  admit  of  question,  the  bearing  and  distance  agreeing  sufii- 
eientiy  well  with  its  position.  Hiouen  Thsang  describes  the  city  as  a 
place  of  valuable  trade,  and  the  country  as  rich  and  productive, 
abounding  in  magnificent  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  producing  an 
excellent  breed  of  horses. 

Without  pretending  to  have  visited  the  countries  themselves, 
Hioaen  Thsang  makes  mention  of  various  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Samarkand ;  some  of  these  are  not  easily  identifiable,  but  in  Pn-ho 
or  Po-kho,  M.  de  St.  Martin  recognises  Bokhara,  in  Ho-li-si-me-kia 
Khwarism,  and  in  the  river  Po^tsn  the  Vankshu  of  Badakhshan,  or 
the  Oxns. 

Setting  out  from  Samarkand,  the  traveller  proceeds  to  the  soutb- 
west^  above  800  li  or  60  miles  to  Kie-shang-na  or  Kesa,  the  birth- 
place of  Timur.  From  hence  the  route  lay  through  difficult  mountain 
pasBOfl  to  a  gorge  called  "  the  Iron  Gates,"  the  Darband  of  tho  Moham- 
medans ;  paasiirg  which  the  traveller  reached  the  kingdom  of  Tn-ho»lo, 
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Tokharistaiii  occupied  at  Una  period,  by  the  Ye*t]ia  or  Tue-cbi,  a 
tribe  of  Tibetan  origin  that  invaded  Transoxiams  and  overturned  the 
Grfloco-Bactrian  kingdom  about  b.o.  126.,  and,  under  their  celebrated 
sovereign  Kanishka,  had  spread  into  the  Punjab  shortly  before  our 
era.  When  visited  by  Hionen  Thsang,  they  had  been  driven  south- 
wards by  the  Turks,  and  had  become  tributaries  of  the  Grand  Khan 
divided  into  twenty-seven  petty  and  feeble  prindpalities. 

After  crossing  the  Oxus  to  Tami  or  Termez,  the  traveller  came  to 
the  territory  of  Hn-o,  which  M.  de  St  Martin  considers  identical  with 
Gbanr ;  but  from  hence  he  was  called  back  to  Po-ho-lo  or  Balkh. 
Between  these  two  points  he  enumerates  several  states,  some  of  which 
are  easily  verifiable,  as  Po-kia-lang,  or  Baghelan,  He-luHBi-mur-kien, 
Semenghan,  and  Ho-lin  or  Khulm.  Of  Balkb,  he  says  that  ''it  is 
strongly  fortified,  but  of  limited  extent  and  scanty  population.*'  In 
jbII  these  he  reports  the  existence  of  Buddhist  monasteries.  Balkh 
contains  100,  and  8000  occupants.  At  one  of  them,  south-east  of  the 
town,  were  sundry  precious  relics— as  the  wash-hand  basin  of  Buddha, 
one  of  his  teeth,  and  his  broom,  the  latter  set  with  predous  stones. 
North  of  the  monastery  was  a  sthiipa  200  feet  high.  There  were 
others  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

During  his  residence  at  Balkh,  Hiouen  Thsang  received  invitations 
from  several  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  visited  them  in  conse- 
quence, giving  short  descriptions  of  tbeir  principalities.  The  most 
remote  was  Ta-la-kien,'or  Talekan,  on  the  confines  of  Po-la-se  or  Persia. 
The  particulars  of  these  journeys  are  apparently  undetailed,  as  the 
itinerary  is  resumed  from  Balkh ;  from  whence,  at  a  distance  of  000  11 
(180  miles)  to  the  south,  he  comes  to  Fan-yen-na,  an  extensive  city  in 
a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  remarkable  for  colossal  statues 
of  Buddha  cut  in  the  rock,  and  still  extant  in  £ftct  at  Bamian.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  were  various  religious  establishments!, 
with  relics  and  marvels  which  it  is  not  material  to  particularise. 
We  may  notice  one — the  garment  of  a  sunt  named  Sanaka-Vasa,  or 
the  "  Hemp-clad,*'  from  the  tan,  of  which  his  garment  was  manu- 
factured. The  saint  wore  it  through  500  successive  existences;  and, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  last  birth,  he  was  bom  with  it.  It  grew  as  he 
grew;  and,  when  he  obtained  Nirv&na,  he  expressed  a  pious  wish  that 
it  might  endure  as  long  as  the  law  of  Buddha.  Hiouen  Thsang 
remarks  it  was  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear. 

Going  eastwards,  through  passes  in  the  snowy  mountains,  the 
route  comes  to  the  kingdom  of  Kia-pi-shi,  or  Kapisa,— a  name  with 
which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  have  made  us  familiar  as  Kapissam  nrbem 
quam  Kapisene  habuit,**  or^  as  sometimes  read,  Caphusa  or  Caphisa. 
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It  is  aomewhat  siiigDlar  tliat  with  this  positive  indication  of  a  oify 
and  state  among  the  Paropamisadan  monntains  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era^  and  its  ytnal  recognition  by  the  Chinese  traveller 
in  the  7th  oentary,  the  name  should  not  oconr  in  any  Hindu  authority. 
The  word  Kapisa  is  Sanskrit^  meaning  "brown,"  or  "tawny,"  but  we  do 
not  find  it  applied  to  any  known  locality.  The  position  of  Kia-pi-shi, 
although  not  determinable  with  precision,  is  evidently  to  the  north- 
east of  Kabul,  and  M.  de  St  Martin  has  good  reason  for  placing  it 
west  of  Lamghan,  and,  consequently,  as  corresponding  with  the  dis- 
tricts of  Nijrao  and  Panjshir, — a  tract  which,  as  he  observes,  although 
dose  to  Kabul,  is  yet  very  imperfectly  known.  If  Hiouen  Thsang 
at  all  approaches  to  accuracy  in  giving  a  circuit  of  4000  li  (800  miles) 
to  the  kingdom  of  Kia-pi-shi,  the  localities  indicated  could  scarcely 
indude  such  an  extent  of  territory. 

The  Prince  of  Kapisa  is  described  as  a  patron  of  Buddhism,  and  the 
principal  city  contained  100  monasteries,  with  numerous  sthdpas. 
The  heretics-^that  is  to  say,  the  Hindus — are  also  numerous;  and 
there  are  different  orders  of  mendicants — some  who  go  naked,  some 
who  smear  themselves  with  ashes,  and  some  who  wear  chaplets  of 
skulls.  Their  appellations — Nirgranthas,  the  "Free  from  bonds," 
Pdnsnpatas  or  Khdkis  (perhaps  it  should  be  Paiupatas),  and  Kapila- 
dhdris)  are  all  genuine  Sanskrit  appellations,  and  show  that  these 
ascetics  were  all  followers  of  Siva.  At  the  time  of  Kaniehka,  Kia-ni- 
se-kia,  who  was  raja  of  Kien-tho-lo,  Gandhdra,  Kapisa  was  subject  to 
him.  A  variety  of  marvels  are  narrated  by  the  credulous  traveller  of 
the  convents  and  sthtipas  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  no  interest 
attaches,  except  that  it  maybe  worth  while  to  notice  that  he  speaks  of 
chambers  excavated  in  the  monntains,  and  often  quotes  his  narrations 
from  ancient  descriptions  of  the  country. 

Six  hundred  li  (120  miles)  to  the  east,  Hiouen  Thsang  came  to  the 
principality  of  Lan-po,  the  Lampaka  or  J«ampaga  of  Sanskrit,  the 
country  of  the  LampagSB  of  Ptolemy,  corrupted  by  the  Mohammadans 
into  Laghman  ;  the  distance,  however,  implies  that  the  traveller  must 
have  made  a  circuitous  detour. 

The  itinerary  is  here  interrupted  by  a  general  description  of  Tien- 
ehn,  or  India,  which  comprises  some  interesting  notices.  It  will, 
however,  be  more  conveniently  adverted  to  when  we  have  finished  the 
joomey,  and  are  enabled  to  add  such  further  historical  particulars  as 
the  travels  may  offer. 

Lan-po  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  snowy  mountains,  and  on 
the  other  three  sides  by  the  black  mountains,  the  Siah-koh.  The 
climate  is  mild,  and,  although  hoar  frost  occurs,  it  never  snows,  parti- 
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oalars  that  can  scarcely  be  qniie  true  of  Lagfatnan.  fiiee  and  sngar- 
caoe  are  cultivated.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  but 
beginning  to  acknowledge  subjection  to  Ka-pi-fla.  The  route  then 
proceeds  south-east,  through  a  pass  in  the  mountains  and  across  a  river, 
identified  by  M.  de  St.  Martin  with  the  Kabul  river,  the  Kophes  or 
Kophene  of  classical  writers,  the  Kubhd  of  the  Vedas,  where  a 
remarkable  bend  of  the  mountains  allows  it  to  pass  from  the  valley  of 
Laghman  to  the  plain  of  Jelalabad.  The  first  stage  is  Nakie-lo-ho, 
the  Nangen-har  of  Baber,  or  Nagara  hdrda  of  the  Hindus ;  the  Nagara 
also  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  also  calls  Dionysopolis.  Properly  speaking 
Nagara,  according  to  Hiouen  Tbsang,  is  the  name  of  the  province,  that 
of  the  capital  being  Udyanapura,  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  supposes  the 
Greeks,  with  their  usual  national  bias,  transformed  to  Dionysopolis^  or 
city  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  Professor  Lassen  thinks  that  there  was 
such  a  city  indicated  by  the  monogram  on  the  coins  of  Dionysius,  one 
of  the  Grceco-Bactrian  kings,  subsequent  to  Apollodotus,  and  conse- 
quently much  later  than  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  though  not  lat^r 
than  Ptolemy.  Captain  Cunningham  (Journal  Asiatic  Society,  Cal« 
cutta,  17,  482)  quotes  Abu  Rihan  for  a  city  named  Dinus,  halfway 
between  Kabul  and  Peshawar,  which  bears  the  abbreviated  name  of 
the  city.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  identification, 
however,  and  more  positive  indications  fix  it  at  Begram,  or  about  two 
miles  west  of  Jelalabad,  where,  according  to  Masson,  tradition  records 
that  there  was  a  city  named  Adjuna,  a  possible  corruption  of  Udyana, 
or  Ujana.  There  is  also  a  village  named  Nagarak,  and  the  Udyana- 
pura, the  city  of  gardens,  has  been  possibly  perpetuated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood under  the  designations  of  B^labdgh  and  Chah^rb^gh. 
Again  at  thirty  li  south-east  from  Nakie-ho-lo  was  a  place  of  great 
sanctity,  named  Hi-lo,  where  were  several  sthfipas.  The  tope  of 
Hidda  well  known  to  us  by  Masson's  explorations,  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  ancient  groupes.  From  Begram,  representing  Nakie-ho  lo,  to 
Hldda  is  exactly  thirty  li,  or  six  miles. 

From  Nakie-ho-lo  Hiouen  Thsang  proceeds  500  11  (100  miles) 
south-east,  to  Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo,  the  Sanskrit  Purusha-pura,  the  modem 
Peshawar,  the  capital  of  Kien-tho-lo,  or  Gandh^ra.  The  distance  from 
Begram,  on  our  maps,  is  103  miles,  which  is  a  curiously  close  approx- 
imation. Qandh^ra  extended,  according  to  the  traveller,  to  the  Indus. 
Pumshapnra  had  been  the  capital  of  Kanishka,  but  the  country  was 
now  subject  to  Kapisa.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  convents  and 
sth6pas,  to  which  there  was  great  resort,  at  so  short  a  distance  as 
Hi-lo  the  people  were  mostly  of  the  Brahmanical  belief,  and  there  were 
but  few  who  had  hiih  in  the  true  Law,  "  il  y  en  a  pea  qui  avaient  foi 
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dafi0  k  droite  loi.**  ^«re  Were  about  «  tfaotMiid  sumaBtdried,  bti6 
deserted  and  in  ruins^  oretriitt  witb  irild  plants,  and  offering  only  a 
melancholy  toUtnde  :  the  gnaler  number  of  the  tthtipae  were  abo  in 

Frofti  hence  the  traveller  proceeded  nofth^ait,  abont  sixty  U: 
(twelve  miles)  to  the  city  of  Pu-se-kia-lo-fa-ti,  the  Hindn  Pnshluda- 
Tftti,  the  Penkelaotis  of  Alexander's  historians,  a  city  of  which  no  trace 
remaini,  bnt  which  was  possibly  situated^  in  M.  de  St.  Martin's  opinion, 
Wfaere  a  town  called  In  the  maps  Nicetta,  or  Nisatha  exists,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Kabul  rirer,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Landi,  or  of  Sw^t.  It  has  beeti  identifled  with  Hashtnagar,  but  there  is 
Jierhaps  little  or  no  difference.  Hashtnagar  is  properly  the  name  of 
the  district,  that  of  the  eight  cities;  correctly  speaking  there  is  no  such 
town,  but,  according  to  Captain  Raverty  (Transactions  Bombay  Geo^ 
graphical  Society,  YoL  X)  it  is  made  up  of  three  small  adjacent  towns, 
Cbar,  Luddha,  and  Pranj,  close  together,  and  not  more  than  five  miles 
from  Nisatha,  or  fifteen  from  Peshawar,  so  that  the  locality  is  much 
the  same^  and  Peukelaotis  probably  comprised  the  whole  of  the  vici* 
liity.  Extensive  ruins  are  found  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  The 
territory  of  Gandhdra  abounding  in  objects  of  interest  to  the  Buddhist 
ascetic,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Hiouen  Thsafig  spent  some  time  in 
visiting  different  places,  some  of  which  be  names,  as  Ptt*lu-sha,  U-'tn- 
kla-han-cha,  and  Po-lo-tu-lo.  The  first  of  these  is  identifiable  with  a 
place  called  Baroch,  the  second  with  Uttakhanda,  or  the  Uay-hilid  of 
Albiruni,  the  Ohind  of  the  maps,  a  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  about  twelve  miles  above  Attok,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  the  country,  according  to  Major  Cunningham.  Mr<  Court 
speaks  of  it  as  Hund,  and  observes  that  the  ruins  are  veff  remarkable^ 
and  mentions  inscriptions  in  characters  unknown  to  the  people. 
Transcripts  of  two  of  these  were  procured  by  Captain  bumes ;  they  are 
referred,  by  J.  Prinsep,  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  but  they  are 
defective  and  apparently  ill  copied,  so  that  no  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion can  be  attempted ;  but,  as  the  marbles  were  sent  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta,  a  further  examination  might  be  more  snccessful. 
It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  Prinsep's  estimate  of  their  date  is 
correct.  Po-lo-tu-lo  is  signalised  by  Hiouen  Thsang  as  the  birth  place 
of  the  grammarian  Po  ni-ni,  or  Pdnini :  the  plaee  of  his  nativity  is 
nanally  called,  by  native  authorities,  Sal^tura,  but  one  or  other  of  the 
names  may  be  wrongly  read,  in  the  first  syllable  ;  the  identity  of  the 
mdividual  is  indisputable,  by  the  especial  notice  of  his  grammar  and 
ita  currency.  It  is  observable,  also,  that  Hiouen  Thsang  repeats  the 
legend  of  P^nini's  being  indebted  for  assistance  to  Siva  or  llaheswara, 
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whence  his  first  rules,  those  of  the  alphabet,  are  called  the  Mdhetwara 
StUrdni,  the  Sutras  or  precepts  of  Maheswaia. 

Before  crossiog  the  Indus  the  trareller  visits  the  countries  lying 
more  northerly  on  its  western  bank,  that  of  U-chang-na,  or  Udy&na,  the 
garden,  the  conn  try  at  present  occupied  by  the  Ynsef-zis,  and  watered 
by  the  Swat  river,  the  Suastos  of  Arrian,  the  Subhayastn  of  Sanskrit^ 
abbreviated  to  Suvastu,  but  literally  rendered  by  the  Chinese  Sn-p»- 
la-so-tn.  Hiouen  Thsang  here  devoted  some  time  to  various  pere- 
grinations to  monasteries  and  sth(ipas,  the  site  of  many  miracnloos 
appearances  of  the  Tath^ata  himself,  according  to  the  pilgrim  : 
whether  remains  of  these  monuments  still  exist  has  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained, as  the  habits  and  temper  of  the  people  are  little  favourable  <o 
intimate  intercourse.  They  must  have  been  of  a  very  different  race 
in  the  seventh  century  from  what  they  are  now,  for  Hiouen  Thsang 
describes  them  as  gentle  and  pusillanimous,  inclined  to  cunning  and 
dishonesty,  fond  of  study  but  not  pursuing  it  with  energy  :  he  also 
states  that  the  population  was  very  numerous,  which  is  not  the  case 
at  present :  the  capital  city  he  calls  Mong-kie-li,  Manglavor,  or 
Mangalapur,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Swat,  and  which  the 
natives  affirmed  had  been  for  a  long  time  the  capital ;  the  people  must , 
have  been  of  Indian  origin,  if  the  traveller's  statement  be  credited 
that  their  language  differed  but  little  from  that  spoken  in  India. 

The  course  next  followed  led  the  traveller  more  to  the  north,  along 
the  upper  course  of  the  Indus,  over  difficult  mountain  passes  and 
across  rivers,  over  which  rude  suspension  bridges  were  thrown.  It  is 
not  easy  to  attempt  to  trace  his  route  here,  not  only  because  the 
country  is  yet  nnvisited  by  Europeans,  but  because  it  is  not  always 
clear  that  Hiouen  Thsang  himself  travelled  over  the  ground.  As  hx 
as  it  is  safe  to  come  to  any  conclusion,  it  appears  that  he  crossed  the 
tracts  occupied  by  the  Daradas  or  Dards  to  Po-ln-io,  Bolor  or  Balti ; 
he  then  returned  southwards  to  Uta-khanda,  and  there  crossed  the 
Indus  to  Ta-cha-shi-lo,  the  Indian  Takshasila,  the  Taxiles  of  the 
Greeks. 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  name,  the  site  of  Takshasila 
is  matter  of  dispute.  M.  de  St.  Martin,  trusting  to  the  mensuration  of 
Alexander's  surveyors,  in  this  place  preserved  by  Pliny,  places  it  at 
Hasan  Abdal,  or  at  least  at  a  spot  about  six  or  seven  miles  east 
or  south-east  of  it,  where  extensive  ruins  still  exist,  and  numerous 
coins  have  been  found.  Hiouen  Thsang  notices  several  sthikpas  or 
topes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  of  which  more  than  one  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  TVai-yeu,  the  Chinese  translation  of  Asoka. 
One  of  them  marked  the  rite  where  Knnala,  or  Keo-lang-n%  the 
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aon  of  that  prinee,  aDjostly  aoonsed  by  his  stepmother,  was  blinded. 
The  story  which  Hiooen  Thsang  relates  of  the  cause  of  his  having  his 
eyes  pat  oat,  and  of  the  restoration  of  his  sip^ht,  is  essentially  the  same 
SB  that  found  in  the  Life  of  Buddha,  which  has  been  in  part  translated 
irom  the  Sanskrit  by  the  late  M.  Bumouf. 

Seren  hundred  li  (140  miles)  to  the  south-east  brings  the  trayeller 
to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Seng-ho-pu-Io^  evidently  the  Sanskrit 
Sinhapuns  although  no  city  of  that  name  makes  any  figure  among  the 
principalities  noticed  in  original  authorities.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Di^-rijaya  of  Arjuna»  in  the  Sabha  Parva  of  the  Mahdbhdrat,  as  lying 
near  to  Abhisara  and  Uraga.  The  first  of  these  is  well  known  as 
eontignous  to  Kashmir,  and,  in  fact,  a  part  of  it,  politically,  if  not 
geographically,  and  we  have,  therefore,  original  authority  for  placing 
Sinhapora  high  up  in  the  north-wost  portion  of  the  Punjab.  Accord- 
ing to  Hiouen  Thsaug  it  was  near  the  Indus,  on  the  west,  and  M.  St. 
Martin  thinks  it  probable  that  traces  of  Sinhapura  are  to  be  found  in 
a  place  called  Sangohi,  in  the  map  given  by  Captain  Cunningham,  in 
Ida  Ladakh,  about  130  miles  from  the  Indus,  and  a  short  distance 
from  the  Jhelum.  Many  sthdpas  are  mentioned,  the  remains  of  which 
may  perhaps  still  be  recognised.  At  any  rate  Sinhapura  may  be 
placed  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jhelum,  although  Sangohi  seems  to 
lie  rather  too  much  to  the  south.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
conn  try,  as  well  as  Takshila,  was  subject  to  Kashmir ;  and  although 
there  are  some  chronological  difficulties  in  the  way,  yet  there  seems 
good  reason  to  infer,  from  the  statements  of  the  Raja  Tarangiui,  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Kashmir  had  established  a  pre- 
dominant authority  of  considerable  extent  over  the  adjacent  countries. 

Some  curious  particulars  are  here  mentioned  of  a  heretical  sect, 
which  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  applying  to  the  Jains.  The 
figure  they  worship  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Buddha,  and  their 
doctrines  are  asserted  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Buddhist  scriptures. 
Their  religious  teachers  are  divided,  also,  into  two  parties,  one  going 
naked,  the  other  wearing  white  vestments,  in  whom,  therefore,  we 
have  the  Digambaras  and  Swetdmbaras  of  the  Jains. 

From  Sinhapura  Hiouen  Thsang  returned  to  Takshila,  and  then 
spent  some  time  in  visiting  the  neighbouring  countries  to  the  north 
and  east.  One  of  these,  U-la-shi,  is  the  Urasa  of  the  Raja  Tarangini, 
and  may  be  the  Uraga  of  the  Mahdbh&rata the  bearing  given  by  the 
traveller  always  to  the  south-east  seems  at  variance  with  its  position  in 
any  part  of  the  Punjab,  and  we  should  rather  look  for  it  more  to  the 
north  or  in  the  district  of  Oilgit,  especially  as  still  in  the  direction 
M>ath-east>  about  1000  li|  or  200  miles  across  mountains^  he  comes 
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tp  KiiksliiHiii-lov  which  i«  nndoubtedly  Kashmir.  Hiooen  Thsan^ 
remaioed  here  two  year«.  Besides  the  description  of  the  coantry,  saf- 
fioiently  correet,  Hiouen  Thsawg  repeats  the  local  legend  of  the  valley 
haying  been  a  lake^  only  he  ascribes  its  desiccation  to  an  Arhat  of 
marvellous  sanctity.  He  also  speaks  of  the  capital  as  the  new  city, 
and  notices  the  existeueo  of  the  old  in  a  position  the  correctness  of 
which  Captain  Cunningham  confirmsi  finding  the  remains  at  Pandrar 
than,  or  Porana^thana^  the  old  pUuse,  a  mUe  and  a  half  south  of  the 
Takht-i-3nlunaa,  which  is  in  Brinagar,  The  new  city,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Baja  Tarangini,  was  built  by  Pravarasepa,  whom  I  have  placed 
conjectorally  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Professor  Lassen 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century*  According  to  our  authorityi 
Asoka  reigned  in  Kashmir,  100  years  after  the  Nirvdna  of  Sakya,  and 
Kanishka  four  centuries  after  the  same  event.  For  two  centuries 
the  country  was  governed  by  a  king  of  the  Kilito  (Kiriya)  race,  who 
abolished  the  religion  of  Buddha,  but  it  was  restored  by  the  Raja  of 
the  Himalaya,  a  Tushkara,  or  Turk,  who  defeated  and  put  to  death 
the  Kilito  Prince.  The  latter  race,  however,  recovered  the  supremacy, 
and,  at  the  time  of  Hiouen  Tlisang's  travels,  he  observes  that  the  king 
has  no  great  faith  in  Buddhism,  and  is  only  interested  in  the  heretics 
and  the  temples  of  the  gpds. 

From  Kashmir  the  route  first  bends  north-west,  on  which,  at  145 
li  (29  miles)  from  the  capital,  it  crosses  a  large  river,  the  Vitastha  or 
Jhelum ;  it  then  turns  south-west  to  Pu-an-nu-tso,  the  modern  Punch 
or  Punach,  and  thence  to  Ho-lo-she-pu-lo,  Rajapura,  Rajawar,  or 
&ajore.  The  distances  specified  are  somewhat  in  excess,  but  that 
may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  greater  length  of  the  route  over 
a  mountainous  than  along  a  level  country.  According  to  Major 
Cunningham,  the  actual  distance  in  miles  in  such  countries  is  about 
a  third  more  than  that  measured  on  the  map. 

There  is  some  indistinctness  and  confusion  in  the  account  of  the 
next  movement  In  the  biography  it  is  said  the  traveller  came,  after 
two  days,  to  Chen-ta-lo-po-kia,  the  Chandrabhdga,  or  Chinab,  and 
thence  to  the  town  of  She-ye-pu-lo,  or  Jaypur,  and  on  the  next  day  he 
arrived  at  She-kie-lo,  the  Sanskrit  S^kala,  the  Sangala  of  Arrian, 
situated  between  the  Irdvati  or  Ravi  and  the  Beyafa  or  Vipdsi,  the 
Pi-po-she  of  the  Chinese.  The  distances  specified  are,  however, 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  actual  distances,  and  there  are  obvious 
errors  in  this  respect.  To  the  kingdom  and  its  capital  the  name  ot 
Chekia  is  given,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  whole  are  said  to  be  the 
Beyaih  to  the  east,  and  the  Indus  on  the  west,  so  that  it  would  include 
Uultan,   Sikala  was  the  ancient  capital ;  it  was  mostly  in  ruins^  bat 
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the  IbuDdatioBS  of  the  walls  wei^  still  to  b«  seenj  and  a  small  town 
bad  gtQwn  op  in  the  oentre.  The  actual  capital  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  kiog  Chekia,  and,  according  to  tradition^  the  uld  name  of  the 
Sikh  capital  was  Chek  before  the  tank  was  dug,  which  giyes  it  the 
appellation  of  Amrit-sar. 

The  next  stage  in  the  Si-ja-ki  is  the  country  oalled  Chinapati, 
about  100  miles  east  from  the  frontiers  of  Chekia.  The  biographical 
ineiBoir  interposes  a  city  named  Na-lo-8eng<bo,  Narasinha  j  its  position 
is  not  identified.  The  distance  and  direction  render  it  possible  that 
Chiiii^)ati  is  to  be  found  in  some  one  of  the  nearest  hill-states,  as 
that  of  Katoch,  or  its  capital  Kangra,  according  to  the  conjectures  of 
Captain  Cunningham  (J.A.S.B,,  vol.  xvii,  part  2,  page  23.)^  who 
states  that  an  inscription  found  there  calls  the  kingdom  Gachch^  Raj, 
in  which  he  thinks  he  can  trace  the  name  Gachu,  known  in  Mongol 
literature  as  that  of  a  country  in  which  Jalandhara  was  comprehended. 

About  14»0  li  south-east  of  this  is  the  kingdom  of  She-lan-to-lo,  in 
which  we  have  no  difficulty  to  recognise  Jalandhara;  the  bearingi 
bowerer,  should  be  south-west  not  south-east,  if  the  point  of  departure 
be  rightly  indicated.  Thence  to  the  north-east  we  come  to  the  king- 
doms of  £u-lu-tu,  Lo-ho-lo,  San-po-ho, — ^names  that  may  be  readily 
xecoguised  in  the  hill-districts  of  Kulu,  Lahaul,  and  Chamba.  The 
first  is  named  by  Varahamibira  as  Knlata.  San-po^ho  is  also  called, 
it  is  said,  Mo-Io«so  or  Mo-lo-po,  in  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  recognizes 
the  Mahivas  of  the  Punjab  mentioned  in  the  Mahdbharata,  by  Pdnini^ 
and  in  the  Allahabad  inscription.  He  considers  them  also  the  same 
people  as  the  MaUi  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Punjab  or  Multan, 
mentioned  by  Alexander's  historians.  But  this  seems  to  be  without 
sufficient  foundation,  and  the  positions  are  too  far  apart  to  be 
identical. 

Turning  hence  to  the  south^  Hiouen  Thsang  crosses  a  large  riyec 
and  enters  the  principality  of  She-tu-tu-lo,  in  which  we  have  clearly 
the  name  of  the  river  the  Satudru  or  Satudra^ — the  Sutlej.  The 
diBtanoes  and  bearings,  however,  are  not  capable  of  precise  adjustment 
with  those  of  the  maps;  and  the  route  followed  by  the  traveller  indi- 
cates a  direction  more  to  the  west  than  would  have  been  looked  forj 
by  which  he  avoids  Thaneswar  and  ancient  Delhi,  and  comes,  at  a 
distance  of  800  li  (160  miles)  to  Po  li-ye-to-lo,  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentative of  Pariy^tra, — a  place  of  which  we  baye  no  other  notice. 
M«  da  St.  Martin  would  identify  it  with  the  Byrat  of  the  maps,  a  town 
in  the  principality  of  Jaypur,  about  100  miles  west  of  Mathura— a 
possible  relic  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit  name  of  this  part  of  India  or 
Yiritai  which  figures  in  the  Mah^bhixata.   The  distance  corresponds 
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well  enough,  as  from  Po-li-ye-to-lo,  Hionen  Thsang  oomes,  at  a  distance 
of  500  li  (100  miles)  east  to  Mo-thn-lo  or  Mathord.  The  principaliij 
contains  about  twenty  conrents  and  a  number  of  sthdpas,  seven  61 
which  enshrine  the  remains  of  as  many  of  the  most  celebrated  dis* 
ciples  of  Sdkya,  or  Sdriputra^  Mudgalaputra,  Piirna  Maitrdyanipntra^ 
Upali,  Ananta,  R£hula»  and  Manjusri.  These  were  the  objects  of  an 
annual  pilgrimage. 

The  route  of  Hiouen  Tbsang  then  again  assumes  a  northern  direo^ 
tion,  and  in  rarious  respects  of  detail  is  more  than  usually  difficolt  to 
follow.  From  Mathura  he  goes  to  Sa-ta-ni-shi-fa-lo,  Sthaneswara^  or 
Th^neswara,  500  li  north-east,  when  it  should  be  at  least  double  that 
distance,  and  is  rather  to  the  north-west  than  north-east.  It  is  somo- 
what  singular,  too,  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  ancient  Dehli  on  his 
way  ;  it  must  have  been  in  existence,  and  his  passing  it  by  in  silence 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing,  either  that  there  is  a  hiatus  in 
his  journal,  or  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  city  of  Buddhist  interest ; 
yet  this  were  scarcely  possible,  as  the  lAi  was  there,  and  the  edicts  of 
Piyadasi ;  or  it  might  haye  been  that  the  ruling  authorities  were 
actively  hostile  towards  Buddhism,  for  the  Bajas  of  Delhi  were  at 
this  date  Rajputs,  and  the  Rajputs  of  Central  India  at  least  seem  to 
have  always  been  supporters  of  Brahmanism.  That  by  Sth&neswara  we 
are  to  understand  Thanesar,  or  KurukBhetra,  there  is  not  only  the  evi- 
dence of  the  name  and  bearing,  but  Hiouen  Thsang  describes  it  as  the 
scene  of  a  fierce  battle  between  two  kings  disputing  the  supreme 
authority,  which  had  taken  place  in  very  remote  ages,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  size  of  the  human  bones  which  were  found  in  the  soil, 
alluding  obviously,  though  in  a  most  meagre  manner,  to  the  war  of 
the  Mahdbhirata. 

The  movements  of  Hiouen  Thsang  are  here  again  enatici  but  it  is 
to  be  recollected  that  we  are  not  to  look  upon  his  journey  as  one  and 
continuous ;  it  is  a  series  of  excursions  in  various  directions,  inter- 
rupted by  temporary  halts  of  shorter  or  longer  duration,  from  whence 
he  starts  upon  a  different  and  occasionally  reversed  route ;  thus  he 
now  proceeds  north-east  about  eighty  miles  to  the  principality  of  Sa4o- 
kin-na,  bounded  by  the  Ganges  on  the  east,  the  mountains  on  the 
north,  the  Yamuna  flowed  through  the  centre  ;  the  capital  is  said  to 
be  mostly  in  ruins,  but  the  remains  are  substantial ;  the  name  repre- 
sentis  Srughna  or  Snghna,  which  is  enumerated  in  original  Sanskrit 
lists  amongst  the  countries  of  the  north ;  the  locality  is  not  improbably 
that  of  Saharanpur.  East  of  the  Yamuna  800  li  (160  miles)  Hiouen 
Thsang  comes  to  the  banks  of  the  Granges,  the  biography  says  to 
the  sources,  which  is  not  very  likely.    The  circumstances  he  relates  of 
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the  euiotitj  of  the  river  are  qaite  in  barmonj  with  natiTe  superstitions 
bathing  in  the  river  effaces  all  sin ;  drowning  in  it  secures  heaven ; 
mud  the  defunct  whose  bones  are  cast  into  it,  revise  to  worldly  enjoy- 
ment. After  crossing  the  river,  the  traveller  comes  to  Mo-ti-pu-lo, 
Matipara^  the  situation  of  which  is  questionable.  M.  de  St.  Martin 
endeavours  to  determine  it  by  reckoning  backwards  from  the  places  to 
which  Hiouen  Thsang  subsequently  proceeds,  until  he  reaches  a  definite 
point.  Thus,  from  Mo-ti-pn-lo  to  Kia-pi-shoang-na,  400  li  south-east ; 
0-lu-chi-to-lo,  41  li  south-east;  Pi-lo-shan-na,  265  li  south-west ;  Kie- 
pi-iha»  or  Seng-kia-sfae,  200  li  south-east;  and  Kie-jo-kio-she,  200 
li  also  to  the  south-east,  or  altogether  1100  li  (220  miles)  In  a  gene- 
tbUj  south-east  bearing,  the  laA  name  readily  resolving  itself  into 
Kanyaknbja,  or  Kanoj,  which  gives  the  point  desired.  Seng-kia- 
she  IB  also  obviously  Sankasya,  a  city  named  in  the  Rdm&yana,  the 
existence  of  the  ruins  of  which  to  the  present  day  we  learn  from 
Major  Cunningham,  who  has  described  it  in  the  Society's  Journal ;  it 
18  54  leagues  north-west  of  Kanoj  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kalinadi, 
which  agrees  well  enough  with  the  distance  of  the  Chinese  traveller. 
It  is  mentioned  also  by  the  elder  traveller,  Fa  Hian,  as  noticed  in 
my  summary  of  his  travels  (J.R.A.S.,  vol.  v.  p.  121).  Pi-lo-shan-na^ 
M.  de  St  Martin  thinks,  may  be  the  Karsana  of  the  maps,  judging 
from  distance  and  direction ;  and  0-hi-chi-to-lo,  no  doubt,  repro- 
eents  Abichchatra ;  and  north-west^from  this  is  Matipura.  M.  de  St. 
Martin  thinks  it  possible  that  some  indication  of  it  may  be  afforded 
by  the  ruins  of  a  place  called  by  Tieffenthaler  Maddwar,  three 
leagues  from  Sahanpur,  and  an  hour's  journey  from  the  east  bank  of 
the  Ganges ;  the  whole  distance,  1100  li,  or  220  miles,  would  bring 
OS  to  the  northern  portion  of  Rohikhand.  Again,  from  Matipur,  the 
traveller  goes  300  li,  sixty  miles  north,  to  Po-lo-hi-rao-pu-lo,  or  Brah- 
mapur,  which  has  been  conjectured,  by  Major  Cunningham,  to  apply 
Srinagar,  a  conjecture  in  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  concurs.  He  would 
also  identify  the  word  Mati  with  Madhu,  or  Mathu,  and  the  peoplo 
called  Madhavas,  or  Mathavas,  who  founded  Mathura,  and  whose  pos- 
sessions extended  east  of  the  Oandaki,  into  Videha,  termed  after  them 
Mithila.  This  locality,  however,  is  very  different  from  that  of  Srina- 
gar,  even  if  the  reading  of  Mathava  for  Madhava  be  correct,  which  is 
qaestionable,  depending  upon  a  passage  cited  by  Weber  from  the 
Yajnsh,  which  says,  "the  Sadanira  is  the  boundary  of  Kosala  and 
Yideha»  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Mdthava."  Megasthenes 
mentions  a  people  called  Math»,  whose  country  is  watered  by  the 
Erineses,  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  thinks  may  be  the  river  of  Benares, 
Varanasf •   We  can  scarcely,  however,  elevate  the  conjoined  rivulets, 
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t)i6  Bar9a  and  Aa'i,  to  tbe  dignity  of  a  feeder  of  the  Granges.  A  list  of 
Buddbiet  patriarchs,  published  by  M.  Remasat^  mentions,  also,  tbat 
one  of  them,  on  his  decease,  named,  as  his  successor,  Gajaaata,  in  the 
country  of  Mati,  he  himself  dying  at  Srtivasti.  This  does  not  help  ua 
much  to  the  position  of  Matipur,  although  it  is  considered  as  confimu 
iug,  with  the  other  circumstances,  its  identity  with  a  part,  at  least,  of 
the  ancient  principality  of  Kosala,  or  Oude.  Tbat  it  lay  more  to  the 
north  is,  however,  further  proved  by  Hiouen  Thsang*s  mention  of  the 
city  Mo-yen-lo,  on  the  north-west  of  Mo-ti-pu-lo,  near  the  east  banlc 
of  the  Ganges,  not  far  from  which  is  a  temple  of  the  gods,  which  is 
called  tlie  Gate  of  the  Ganges,  the  Gangadwara,  or^  subsequently, 
Haridwdru,  the  Haridwdr  of  the  Hindus,  to  which  they  repair  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  to  bathe.  The  city  of  Matipur  has  not 
left  any  traces.  North  of  Brahmapur,  amongst  the  mountains^  w«a 
a  principality  named  Sn-fo-la-na-kin-to-lo,  Suvamagotra^  from  ita 
yielding  gold,  suvama.  It  is  also  called  the  feniale  kingdom,  beiii|^ 
ruled  over  by  a  woman.  Hiouen  Thsang  does  not  visit  it,  and  we  have 
only  the  popular  notion  of  a  Stri-r^j3ra  in  the  mountains,  spoken  of  in 
the  Puranas,  and  originating,  perhaps,  in  the  Polyandrism  of  the 
Bhotiyas.  It  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  Tu-fan,  Tibet ;  north  by 
Yu-tien,  Khoten,  and  west  by  Chamha.  The  first  and  last  are  not  fair 
from  the  truth.    Khoten  is  inaccurately  placed. 

Of  the  places  passed  on  his  way,  from  Matipura  to  Kanoj,  the  only 
one  of  note  is  Sank^ya,  where  tfre  some  remarkable  and  extensive 
Buddhist  convents,  although  there  are  also  a  number  of  temples  of 
Siva.  One  object  worthy  of  notice  was  a  pillar,  seventy  feet  high, 
erected  by  Asoka :  perhaps  a  search  among  the  ruins  of  Sank^y^ 
might  discover  some  vestiges  of  this  column.  The  next  stage, 
Kie-jo-kio-she  is  not  only  identified  with  Kanyakubja,  by  similari^ 
of  name,  but  Hiouen  Thsang  repeats,  with  very  slight  modification, 
the  legendary  origin  of  the  appellation,  as  related  in  the  Bamayana^ 
the  crookedness  (kubja)  of  the  princesses  (kanyd),  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  imprecation  of  a  Eishi,  whom  they  had  refused  to  marry. 
Hence  the  city  was  called  Khiu-na-cheris,  c'ett  a  dire  la  vUle  de$  fiUet 
houuez.  Some  interesting  circumstances,  of  a  political  character,  are 
related  of  this  city,  in  which  Buddhism  was  flourishing,  but  we  may 
reserve  these  for  an  examination  of  the  historical  portion  ef  tho 
Si-yu-ki. 

Resuming  his  journey  from  Kanoj,  Hiouen  Thsang  oomes,  at  a 
distance  of  about  100  li  (20  miles)  south-west,  to  the  town  of  Na-po-ti- 
po-ku-lo,  which  represents  in  Sanskrit  Navadevakula,  en  the  eaat 
\2Lv}^  of  tiie  Ganges,   Thexe  is  a  town  in  such  a  position,  but  it  now 
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bean  the  Mohammadan  name  of  Nobot-gaDj,  Whether  traces  of  anj 
of  the  monasteries  or  topes,  noticed  by  the  traveller,  are  still  to  be  found 
there  remains  to  be  determined.  One  of  the  sthupas  was  said  to 
enshrine  the  hair  and  nails  of  Buddha.  Six  hundred  li  (120  miles) 
from  hence  to  the  south,  Hiouen  Thsang  enters  the  kingdom  of  Ayuto, 
Ajodhja,  or  Oudh ;  the  actual  distance  is  about  150  miles,  which  is  a 
snfficiently  dose  approximation.  Thence  he  proceeds  to  0-ye-mu- 
khie,  a  oonntrj  on  the  ncrth  bank  of  the  river,  which  he  terms  by  the 
generic  name  King-kia,  or  G^ga,  but  which  must  here  mean  the 
Sazyn^  The  name  represents  Haya-mukha,  horse-faced,  bu^  there  is 
no  place  so  denominated  in  any  Sanskrit  list.  The  place  he  next 
comes  to  is  of  more  ready  identification  :  Po-lo-ke-ya^  or  Pray^ga, 
sitoated,  as  he  accurately  states,  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers. 

From  hence  he  passes  through  an  extensive  forest,  1 00  miles  south- 
west, when  he  comes  to  Kiau-shang-mi,  in  which  we  at  once  recognise 
Kanadmbi,  a  well-known  name  in  Hindu  tradition  and  fable,  but  of 
which  the  exact  site  has  not  been  determined.  Lassen,  following 
Canningham,  is  disposed  to  place  it  at  Kusia,  near  Kara,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ganges.  M.  de  St.  Martin  thinks  that  the  bearing  of  the 
jonrnal  is  wrong,  and  that  it  should  be  north-west,  not  south-west,  but 
objects  to  the  distance,  as  Kara  is  not  above  thirty  miles  from  Alla- 
habad. I  long  ago  suggested  the  same  locality,  in  the  Oriental  Quar- 
terly for  March  1824,  in  a  note  on  Kausdmbi,  which  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Brihat  Kathd,  some  of  the  early  chapters  of  which  I 
there  translated.  After  a  short  time  I  had  another  occasion  to  con- 
sider its  position,  and  then  located  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chunar, 
which  would  harmonise  with  the  direction  given  it  by  Hiouen  Thsang^ 
and  would  not  be  very  far  out  as  to  distance,  Chuuar  being  about 
eighty  miles  west  by  south  from  Allahabad.  Whether  any  vestiges 
of  Kausambi  are  to  be  found  in  that  neighbourhood  is  a  subject  for 
inveetigation  :  that  the  Kausdmbi  of  the  Chinese  traveller  and  of  the 
Brihat  Kathd  are  the  same  is  proved,  by  the  former  mentioning  its 
prince,  U-to-yen-na^  the  Sanskrit  Udayana,  whose  adventures  with  the 
princess  of  Ujayin  form  a  prominent  part  in  the  Brihat  Kath^,  and 
who  was  an  ancient  hero  of  fable,  so  as  to  be  alluded  to  by  Kdlid^sa, 
in  the  Cloud  Messenger : 

Pripy&nuntuB,  UdaytuJaitU  kovida  giima  vriddlitai." 

Hiouen  Thsang,  of  course,  makes  him  one  of  the  faithful,  and  says 
that  he  set  up  a  statue  of  Buddha,  still  to  be  seen,  although  the 
monasteriee  were  in  ruins  and  almost  deserted. 

From  Kaos&nbi,  Hiouen  Thsang  seems  to  have  taken  a  somewhat 
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unintelligibly  oircuitons  route  :  he  returns  to  the  northy  passes  TOO  li 
(140)  miles  through  a  forest,  crosses  the  Ganges,  and  oomes  to  Ki»- 
she-pu-lo,  and  thence,  1 80  li,  to  Pi-so-kia.  The  first,  representing  the 
name  Kashapura,  is  not  identifiable.  M.  de  St.  Martin  thinks  the 
second,  expressing  the  Sanskrit  Yaisdkha,  may  be  the  Pali  Bhesakala 
mentioned  in  the  Mahavanso ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

From  hence,  at  500  li  to  the  north,  Hiouen  Thsang  oomes  to  Shi- 
lo-&rsi-ti,  the  Sanskrit  Sravasti.  Fa  Hian  makes  it  about  800  li 
iouth  of  Kdshapura.  There  is  evidently  something  wrong  in  the  itine- 
rary, not  so  much  of  distances  as  of  bearings,  which  is  not  very 
wonderful;  especially  as  it  is  not  the  traveller  himself  who  specifies 
them.  Both  travellers  agree  in  placing  Srdvasti  north-west  of  Ka- 
pila-vastu  500  li,  which  would  bring  it  to  the  upper  course  of  the 
Rapti  close  to  the  mountains.  The  late  Sir  H.  Elliot  found  a  village 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Faizabad  bearing  almost  the  same  name,  bat 
the  position  is  scarcely  reconcileable  with  either  itinerary.  The 
capital  of  Sravafiti  was  in  ruins  even  at  this  early  date,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood abounded  with  sthtipas  and  monasteries  now  deserted. 

From  Sravasti  the  route  proceeds  to  Kie-pi-lo-fii-su-ta,  or  Kapila- 
vastu,  the  birth-place  of  S^kya-sinha,  and  which  the  best  authorities 
are  agreed  to  place  north  of  Oorakhpur,  near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  Rohini  river,  which  joins  the  Rapti  river  from  NepaL 
The  objection  that  has  been  taken  to  this  site  is,  that  Dr.  Buchanan, 
exploring  the  valley  of  the  Rohini  above  Gorakhpur,  came  upon  no 
traces  of  any  ancient  city.  This  objection  is  of  no  great  weight,  for 
the  country  was  possibly  not  very  carefully  examined ;  and  if  it  had 
been,  as  Kapilavastu  wafi  abandoned  and  in  ruins  even  at  the  time  of 
Fa-Hian's  travels,  or  in  the  fourth  century,  climate,  time,  and  the 
wilderness  operating  uncontrolled  for  perhaps  2,000  years,  are  not 
likely  to  have  left  any  distinguishable  remains.  From  the  forest 
occupying  the  site  of  Kapilavastu,  Hiouen  Thsang  followed  the  same 
route  to  Kusinagara,  Kieu-shi-na-kie4o,  by  way  of  Lan-mo  or  Rama 
Grama,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  Sdkya's  changing  his 
garments  after  leaving  his  palace,  and  which  must  have  been  dose  to 
Kapilavastu.  The  site  of  Kusinagara  I  showed,  in  my  memoir  of 
Fa-Hian*s  journey,  to  be,  in  all  probability,  Kusia,  in  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  Gorakhpur,  where  indications  of  an  extensive  Buddhist  dty 
had  been  discovered.  They  were  described  by  Mr.  Listen  in  the 
Bengal  Journal,  which  agrees,  according  to  M.  de  St.  Martin,  with  the 
bearings  and  distances  of  {liouen  Thsang's  route.  It  was  near  Kusi- 
nagara that  the  Tathigat^  enured  into  Nirvdn  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  agp. 
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From  Kasbagan  Hiouen  Thsang  tarned  baok,  and,  at  the  dis- 
tanee  of  200  li,  came  to  a  large  town,  of  which  he  does  not  giye  the 
name;  and  from  thence, after  passing  through  a  thick  forest  for  500  li, 
or  100  miles,  he  came  to  Po-lo-ninse  or  Benares,  which  is  actually  aboat 
150  miles  from  the  situation  assigned  to  Kusinagara.  The  capital  or  the 
city  of  Benares,  is  rightly  described  as  extending  along  the  Ganges  for 
about  nineteen  li  or  nearly  four  miles — about  the  actual  extent  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  five  or  six  li  in  breadth,  which  again  is  about  its 
actual  arerage.  The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  was  nume- 
rous, amongst  whom  few  followed  the  law  of  Buddha.  There  were, 
however,  some  thirty  monasteries  with  above  3,000  ascetics.  The 
predominant  worship  was  that  of  Siva  or  Maheswara,  who  has  always 
been  the  especial  divinity  of  Benares.  A  great  number  of  monuments, 
vihiras,  and  sthiipas  were  visited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Benares  by 
Hionen  Thsang,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  identifiable  with  Sdr- 
nitli& — rendered^  by  M.  Julien,  Mriga^dava,  U  bait  des  cerfg,  or,  more 
agreeably  to  the  Chinese,  Lu-ye,  U  pare  des  cerfs. 

The  next  city  is  300  li  on  the  east  of  Benares,  also  on  the  Qaoges. 
There  18  no  attempt  at  representing  phonetically  its  Sanskrit  name.  The 
Chinese,  Ghan-cheo-kue  expresses  "  town  of  the  lord  of  war,"  Yud- 
dh&pati  pura^  perhaps  for  Kdrtikeya-pur,  although  we  have  no  such 
place  in  any  ancient  list  or  modern  map :  the  distance,  sixty  miles, 
woold  bring  ns^  Ohazi-pnr;  and  it  is  curious,  although  it  maybe 
aoddental,  that  this  Mohammadan  name,  the  city  of  the  Ghdzi,  warrior 
agwnst  infideb,  bears  some  affinity  to  the  Yuddhapati  of  the  Hindus. 

Crossing  the  Ganges,  Hiouen  Thsang  arrived  at  a  town  called 
Mo-ho-so-lo,  Mahasdra,  inhabited  entirely  by  Brahmans,  a  place  that 
may  be  identified  with  a  viUage  near  Arrah  named  Masdr,  not  only 
by  its  position  and  bearing,  but  by  the  extensive  remains  in  its  vici- 
nity found  there  by  Dr.  Buchanan.  From  hence,  again  crossing  the 
Qanges  to  the  north-east,  the  traveller  came  to  the  city  celebrated  in 
both  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  legend,  Fei-she-li  or  Yaisdli.  Hiouen 
Tbsang  makes  it  180  li  or  about  26  miles  from  the  Ganges,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gandak ;  and  this  brings  us  to  a  spot  where  extensive 
rains  attest  the  former  existence  of  an  ancient  city,  and  where  one  of 
the  Priyadarsi  columns,  with  an  inscription,  was  discovered,  or  Bakhra^ 
near  which  a  village  still  called  Basar,  may  suggest  some  resem- 
Uanoe  to  the  ancient  appellation.  Although  there  were  numerous 
relies  of  Buddhism  in  the  adjacent  country,  there  were  not  above 
tbree  or  four  monasteries  in  the  capital,  and  those  thinly  occupied; 
the  rest  were  all  in  ruins,  whilst  there  were  some  doiens  of  Hindu 
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templed.  Fa-Hian  speaks  of  Vaisdlf  as  being  ind  rninoas  condition — 
la  capitate  rCojfre  paHoiU  que  des  mines. 

Before  crossing  the  Ganges,  Hiouen  Thsang  makes  a  ditensioii  to 
the  north,  and  visits  the  countries  of  the  Fo-li-shi  kni  of  Ni-po-lo. 
The  former  represents  the  Sanskrit  Vrijis,  a  name,  however,  nnknown 
to  Brahman ical  literatnre,  although  it  occui's  as  Vaddhis  in  that  of  the 
Buddhists,  as  is  mentioned  both  by  Tumour  and  Burnouf,  a  powerful 
tribe,  situated  between  the  Ganges  and  the  mountains,  on  the  ea/it  of 
the  Gandak  river.  At  this  time  they  must  have  been  compelled  to 
fall  back  from  the  Ganges,  and  the  beariug  and  distance  would  place 
them  about  Janakapur,  in  Chinese  Che-shu-na-pu-lo,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Mithil^,  under  Janaka,  the  father  of  Sita.  In  Ni-po-lo  we  hare 
obviously  Nepal,  and  the  identity  is  confirmed  by  the  traveller's 
description  of  it,  as  situated  among  the  snowy  mountains. 

Returning  to  Vaisdli,  Hiouen  Thsang  there  crossed  the  Ganges  and 
proceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Mo-kie-to,  Magadh^,  or  South  Bahar,  the 
scene  of  Buddha's  first  teaching.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  river  was 
an  ancient  city,  which  we  are  rather  surprised  to  learn  had  long  been 
deserted.  This,  it  is  said,  was  called,  in  very  remote  times,  Ken-an- 
mo-pu-lo,  the  Kusuma-pura  of  Sanskrit  traditional  history,  and  after- 
wards Po-to-li-tseu-ching,  or  Pataliputra-pura.  The  story  he  tells, 
to  account  for  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the  city  of  the  son  of  the 
P^tali  flowed,  bears  some  affinity  to  the  legend  narrate'd  in  the  Brlhat 
Kathi ;  and  he  also  mentions  that  it  was  the  capital  uf  Asoka,  who 
transferred  to  it  his  royal  residence  from  Rajagriha.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  Patalipntra  should  have  fallen  so  soon  into  such 
decay  as  Hiouen  Thsang  ascribes  to  it,  so  shortly  after  Fa  Hian's  visits 
or  only  231  years  before,  as  he  describes  it  as  flourishing,  en  pletne 
prospiriiL  At  present,  he  says  (the  later  pilgrim)  there  remain  only 
the  old  foundations  ;  the  monasteries,  temples  of  the  gods,  and  sthiipafl 
of  which  the  ruins  are  visible  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  :  there 
are  not  above  two  or  three  still  standing,  only  on  the  north  of  the 
ancient  palace  and  close  to  the  Ganges,  there  is  a  small  town,  which 
contains  about  1000  houses. 

After  visiting  the  remains  of  a  number  of  Buddhist  monuments  in 
this  part  of  the  country  Hiouen  Thsang  proceeded  to  Kia-ye,  or  Gaya^ 
at  a  distance  of  485  li,  of  97  miles  from  the  Ganges,  the  actual 
distance  being  between  sixty  and  seventy,  but  Hiouen  Thsang's  route 
involves,  apparently,  sundry  deviations  from  the  direct  road,  which 
may  account  for  the  difference.  The  description  given  by  both  the 
Chinese  pilgrims  of  the  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  as  well  as 
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I  the  name,  le&ye  no  doabt  of  tlie  identity  of  their  Kia-ycf  witli  the 
Buddha  Oaja  of  the  present  day,  although,  at  the  time  of  Hioaen 

'  Tfaaog's  visit,  it  was  chiefly  oconpied  by  Brahman  families,  who  were 
treated  with  great  reneration  by  both  prince  and  people. 

Doring  his  stay  at  Gaya,  Hiouen  Thsang  visited  an  infinite  number 
of  ribdrM  and  sth^pas,  statues  of  Buddha,  and  the  Bodhi-druma,  thd 
tree  of  intelligence,  in  an  enclosure  of  four  walls.    After  satisfying  hiir 

I  derotions  and  relating  a  number  of  marvels  he  resumed  his  travels, 
passing  through  a  forest,  east  of  the  Mo-ho  or  Mahi  river,  100 11  to  the 
mountain  Kiu-kiu-to-po-tho-shan,  Kukknta  p^da,  also  called  Keu-lau- 
po-to-shan,  or  Gurup^da.    This  is  rather  a  mountain  range,  with  lofty 

I  summits,  and  numerous  valleys  and  grottoes.  Another  100  H  bring 
trim  to  the  mountain  Fo-to*va-na,  or  Buddhavana,  where  were  exten- 
eive  excavations.    Other  mountains  and  caves  are  passed,  until  he 

!     arrives  at  the  town  Kus^gdra-pura,  or  Ku-she-ki-lo-pu^o,  or  the  city 

I  of  the  sacred  grass,  the  Kusa,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  Maga- 
dhi  and  the  ancient  capital,  enclosed  on  the  four  cardinal  points  by 
lofty  mountains.  There  is  at  present  no  indication  of  such  a  name  as 
Kusdgara,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  Rajagriha,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Magadhd,  at  the  time  of  Buddha's  appear- 
ance ;  known  in  Sanskrit  literature  as  Girivraja,  meaning  the  assem- 
blage of  mountains,  indicating  the  site  of  the  city  in  the  midst  of 

I  mountains,  five,  according  to  the  Mah^bhdrata,  and  to  a  more  modem 
description,  that  of  Pdre  Tieffenthater,  in  1765.  A  Jain  in  the  service 
of  Cdonel  Mackenzie,  who  travelled  through  Behar,  and  whose 
jeumey  I  translated,  and  published  in  the  Calcutta  Annual  Register 
of  1821,  found  the  remains  of  Rajagriha  spread  over  a  space  of  four 
miles  by  two,  having  four  hills  at  the  cardinal  points.  Major  Kittoe 
visited  it  still  later,  and  published  a  plan  of  the  topography  in  the 
16th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Astatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Part  2, 
p.  954.  At  about  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  Rajagriba  Hiouen 
Thsang  came  to  the  monastery  of  Nalanda,  the  Nalo  of  Fa-Hian,  one 
ef  the  most  considerable  in  India,  and  resided  there  five  years.  Very 
extenaite  remains  have  been  found  in  this  situation,  described  by  Dr. 
Boehuian  and  Major  Kittoe,  which  are  probably  those  of  the  monas- 
tery in  question  :  they  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village 
named  Baragaon,  the  large  village,  possibly  a  corruption  of  Vihdrar 
grama,  the  village  of  the  monastery. 

Setting  out  again  on  his  travels  Hiouen  Thsang  comes,  at  about 
two  miles,  to  a  town  called  Kiu-li*kia,  and  thence,  at  four  miles  dis- 
tance, west,  to  Kia-lo-pi-na-kia^  sererally,  in  Sanskrit,  Kulika  and 
Kalapinaka.  He  then  retraces  his  steps  towards  the  QangeS;  generally 
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in  a  north-east  direction^  till  be  oomes  to  a  village  called  Lo-io-ni-lo, 
Rohinila^  a  place  which  may  be  identified  with  the  Royanala  of 
Rennell^  at  the  eastern  extremitj  of  Bahar. 

Following  the  coarse  of  the  river  to  the  east  Hionen  Tbsang  cornea 
to  the  capital  of  I-lau-na-shan,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  on  the 
Ganges.  The  Chinese  appellation  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Hira- 
nya-parvata^  or  the  golden  mountain,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
was  a  mountain  emitting  smoke ;  and  although  this  is  no  longer  the 
case,  yet  the  presence  of  thermal  springs,  as  at  the  Sita-knnd,  together 
with  the  agreement  of  bearing  and  distance,  identify  Hiranya-parvata 
with  Monghir.  From  thence,  following  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  the  route  comes  to  Chen- po,  the  Sanskrit  Champa,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  capital  of  Anga^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Bhagalpur* 
At  ]  50  li  from  Champa  was  an  insular  rock,  which  is  exaggerated 
into  a  mountain,  but  Hiouen  Thsang  derives  his  account  from  infor- 
mation, not  having  visited  the  spot,  jrhich  is  no  doubt  the  rock  of 
Kolgong. 

The  journey  of  Hionen  Thsang  steadily  pursues  a  southern  direction  ; 
at  80  miles  he  comes  to  a  kingdom  written  Kie-chu-n-ki-lo,  or  Kie- 
ching-kie-lo,  equivalent  to  Kajingara,  conjectured  by  M.  de  St.  Martin 
to  be  identical  with  a  place  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges  called  in 
RennelFs  map  Eajeri,  about  85  or  90  miles  from  Champa.  The  next 
country  he  comes  to  is  called  Pun-na-fa-ta-ni,  Pundravardhanai. 
Pundra  is  the  Sanskrit  name  of  western  Bengal,  and  in  the  latter 
member  of  the  compound  we  may  have  Vardhamtoa,  the  classical 
designation  of  Burdwan.  His  next  journeys  are  not  easy  to  foUoiVf 
and  can  only  be  understood  by  supposing  that  they  are  discursire, 
not  continuous,  carrying  him  to  Eia-mo*leu-po,  or  Eamarupa^  which 
is  well  known  as  Western  Asam.  Hence  he  returns,  south  1300  li 
(260  miles)  to  San-mo-ta-cha,  near  the  sea,  and  which  must  have  been 
therefore  near  the  delta  of  the  Brahmaputra.  Samata,  or  Sam&tata^ 
is  named  in  the  Allahabad  pillar,  and  in  a  list  of  countries  in  the 
Yardha  Sanhitd ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  it,  and  it  may  or  may 
not  be  identical  with  the  Chinese  name.  Hence  he  goes  to  Ta-mo-li-ti, 
the  Sanskrit  Tdmralipta,  well  known  both  to  Brahmanical  and 
Buddhist  geography,  a  seaport  and  commercial  emporium  as  late  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  still  a  station  of  some  importance  as 
Taml6k. 

Here  again  we  have  an  interruption  in  the  direct  route^  and 
Hiouen  Thsang  visits  a  country  700  li  (140  miles)  north-west  from 
Tdmralipti,  called  Kie-lo-na-sn-fa-la-nu,  equivalent  to  Kama-suvama  ; 
the  bearing  and  distance  would  bring  us  to  the  Suvama-rekh&,  the 
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Sabanrika  river  of  tlie  maps,  watering  the  country  of  Sinb-bbiim  j  he 
then  comes  back  a  little  distance  to  the  south-east,  and  is  now  in  the 
kingdom  of  U-ch%  Udra^  Odra,  or  Orissa ;  he  does  not  name  the 
capital^  but  we  know  from  Stirling's  Uistorj  of  Orissa,  that  princes 
of  the  Kesari  dynasty  were  ruling  in  the  seyenth  century  at  Jajpur, 
which  still  exists. 

Travelling  1200  li  (240  miles)  through  thick  forests,  Hiouen  Thsang 
arrives  at  a  kingdom  called  Kong-yu-tho,  the  identification  of  which  is 
not  very  obvious  ;  1400  or  1500  li  (300  miles)  further  south  we  more 
readily  recognise  in  Ki-ling-kia,  Kalinga,  the  name  given  by  Sanskrit 
and  classical  writers,  and  by  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
to  the  npper  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  usually  including  Orissa  ; 
the  whole  distance  would  bring  us  near  to  the  mouths  of  the  Godavery. 

Going  now  north-west  1900  li  (nearly  400  miles),  Hiouen  Thsang 
comes  to  the  kingdom  of  Kiao-sa-lo,  Kosala,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains and  forests.  Kosala  must  here  be  applied  to  a  part  of  Berar, 
and  is  known  in  Hindu  geography  as  Dakshina-Kosala,  South  Kosala, 
the  northern  being  the  same  as  Oudh.  Travelling  south  about  900  li 
(nearly  200  miles),  Hiouen  Thsang  comes  to  Ping-ki-lo,  or  Warangal, 
the  capital  of  An-ta-lo,  or  Andhra,  the  ancient,  and  indeed  the  actual 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  Telingana.  The  people,  he  says,  are  fierce 
and  barbarous ;  their  language  is  different  from  that  of  Central  India, 
bnt  the  form  of  the  letters  is  much  the  same.  There  are  about  twenty 
monasteries  and  thirty  temples. 

A  thousand  li  south  travelling  through  forests,  which,  it  may  be 
noticed,  are  everywhere  abundant  in  this  part  of  the  Dakhin,  the 
traveller  comes  to  To-na-kie-tse-kia,  equivalent  to  Dhanaka-cheka,  a 
mune  which  is  not  now  recognisable ;  but  Hiouen  Thsang  says  the 
country  is  also  called  Great  Andhra,  which  would  be  in  Sanskrit 
Mahindhra^  and  which  M.  do  St.  Martin  would  identify  therefore  with 
Bajamahendri :  he  is  obliged  however,  to  admit  that  this  is  south-east, 
not  south  of  Warangal,  and  we  have  already  brought  the  traveller  to 
this  position  on  his  way  from  Orissa.  There  is  also  a  description  of 
excavations,  to  which  nothing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bajamahendri 
corresponds.  West  of  the  city,  says  Hiouen  Thsang,  is  a  monastery 
called  0-&-lo-shi-lo  Senghialan  (or  the  convent  of  Avanasila) :  the^ 
first  king  of  this  country  constructed  it,  it  is  said.  In  honour  of 
Buddha.  He  hollowed  out  the  valley,  made  a  road  through  it,  opened 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  erected  pavilions :  long  galleries  and 
great  lateral  chambers  rested  on  the  grottoes,  and  communicated 
with  the  excavations  :  for  a  thousand  years  after  Buddha's  Nirvdtia, 
these  caves  were  frequented  by  sages  and  saints  ;  after  that  time  tho 
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inhabitants  were  mixed  op  with  low  people,  and  thB  mosaetofj  had 
been  abandoned  for  a  eentorj.  This  aocount  woaU  rather  relate  to 
some  of  the  earlieet  Buddhist  excavations^  suck  as  those  of  Ellont, 
and  the  bearing  and  distanoe  would  not  be  very  different  thooe 
speoified. 

At  a  distance  of  1000  li  (200  miles)  lay  thekin^^dom  of  0hM4i-7e, 
the  Chania  of  the  Bhtfgavat,  Chola  of  Menu ;  it  appears  highar  ap  in 
the  Dakhin  than  it  should  be  plaeed  according  to  local  tradition,  bot 
the  term  was  nsed  with  some  latitude,  as  I  have  had  former  oseasion 
to  observe.  Buddhism  was  here  nearly  extinctj  and  the  oaked  fol- 
lowers of  Siva  were  in  great  numbers. 

The  next  kingdom  is  that  of  Taolo'pi-chai  or  DHvitfh,  at  a  distance 
of  IdOO  or  1600  li  (320  miles).  Properly  speaking,  we  should  have 
come  to  Drivfra  before  or  on  the  north  of  Chola,  but  the  two  are  to  a 
certain  degree  the  same,  and  the  former  is  apparently  more  inland, 
whilst  Chola  is  tho  coast ;  for  the  capital  of  Dr&vira  is  called  Kien-Ghi* 
pn4o--aImo8t  a  literal  transcript  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit  name  Kan- 
ohipura,  modernised  as  Conjeveram.  Although  Brahmanism  boasted 
of  eighty  temples  and  numerous  naked  mendicants,  Buddhism  waa 
more  flourishing  here  than  in  most  cities,  as  Hiouen  Tbsang  says  the 
city  contains  100  monasteries  and  10,000  ascetics* 

M.  de  St.  Martin  limits  Hiouen  Thsang's  southern  travels  to  Kinchi, 
and  conceives  the  next  country  he  notices,  Mo4o-kiu-cha»  Malakdta, 
to  have  been  known  to  him  only  by  report.  The  text,  however,  says, 
— ''En  partant  de  ce  pays  il  fit  environ  trois  mille  li  au  sud,  et 
arriva  an  royaume  de  Mo-lo  kiu-cha."  At  the  same  time  further  on 
it  is  said  that  on  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Drdvira,  he  travelled  north, 
and  passing  through  forests  and  unoccupied  plains  as  well  as  several 
small  towns,  he  came  to  the  Konkan.  At  any  rate  the  distanoe  of  the 
rente  Mo«la-kiu-cha  is  much  exaggerated;  for,  instea4  of  600  miles, 
half  that  quantity  from  Kdnchi  roaches  the  extreme  point  of  the 
peninsula.  There  is  also  some  confusion  ae  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  locality,  or  it  comprises  a  wider  extent  than  the  identity  of  the 
name  with  Ma-la-ya  would  usually  denote.  It  is  boanded  on  the 
south  by  the  sea.  This  applies  to  the  whole  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula. Thence  rise  the  mountains  on  which  grows  the  sandal-tree 
Chen-tarni-po,  Chandana,  which  carries  us  over  the  Western  Ghats 
into  Travancore.  According  to  Hioueu  Thsang,  the  camphor- tree  also 
grows  iu  these  mountains, — Kie-pu  lo,  Karpara.  Leaving  Malakuta 
in  the  direction  of  the  north-east  a  town  on  the  sea-i^oast  is  reached 
named  Che-li-to,  Charitrapura  ''  a  town  of  departure,"  as  from  hence 
vesseb  sail  to  Seng-kia-lo,  Sinhala  or  Ceylon. 
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HioaoB  TfaflSBg  did  not  vhAi  Cej^on,  mi  the  partiMlam  he  relatea 
of  il  are  merelj  legendary.  He  mentions, '  however,  in  aocordanee 
with  tradition,  the  introdnetion  of  Buddhism  hy  Mo-hi-in-to-lo,  Mahen- 
dru,  the  younger  brother  of  Asoka,  and  he  speaks  of  the  yihdra  of  the 
tooth  of  Bnddha,  adjoining  to  the  palaoe  of  the  king. 

After  this  it  is  said  that  Hionen  Thsang  proceeds  from  Drivira 
to  KoDg-kien-na-pn-lo,  Konkanapuraj  or  the  Goncan.  His  aoeonnt  of 
the  kingdom  is  brief ;  the  only  notice  of  interest  is,  that  the  people 
tbronghoQt  India  use  the  leaf  of  the  palm  for  writing  npon.  The 
dietanee  is  fiOOO  li  (400  miles),  which  will  bring  us  into  the  Bijapnr 
district.  M.  de  St.  Martin  thinks  it  possible  that  the  coital,  which 
is  not  separately  named,  may  have  been  the  ancient  city  Bdnavasi, 
on  the  Tongabhadva.  From  hence  Hioaen  Thsang  proceeds  2500  li 
(500  miles)  to  the  conntry  and  city  of  Mo-ho-la*cha,  in  whieb  name  we 
have  no  doubt  MafaiWbhtra.  This  distanee  would  bring  him  into 
Kandesh,  which  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  his  next  jourpey  west- 
ward 1000  li,  or  200  miles,  following  the  course  of  the  Nai-mo-tho  or 
Naimada  rirer  to  Pa-lo-kie-ch»>po,  Varikacliapuray-^-the  Barygasa  of 
Ptolemy^  or  Baroeh.  We  hare  no  other  due  to  the  site  of  the  ci4»ital 
of  Maharashtra  than  the  description  of  an  extensive  and  elaborately 
exeavated  vih6ra  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where  all  aronnd  upon  the 
rock  are  sculptured  various  events  in  the  life  of  Buddha  in  the  most 
exaet  detail,  and  where  a  stone  elephant  stands  at  eaoh  of  the  gates  of 
the  y  ihar,  facing  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horison.  We  hare  no  know- 
ledge of  any  exeavatious  in  this  direction.  The  sculptures  of  events  in 
Buddha's  life  would  apply  very  well  to  those  of  Amravati,  which  could 
not  be  very  much  out  of  the  wayj  but  we  have  no  mountain  nor  oaves. 

In  this  part  of  Hionen  Thsang*s  travels,  as  observed  by  M.  de  St. 
Martin,  there  is  much  less  precision  both  as  to  bearings  and  distances 
than  has  so  far  prevailed,  and  the  probability  of  identification  is  pro- 
pOTtionally  diminished.  The  accounts  are  shorter  and  more  meagre, 
and  diere  are  louious  irreeondleable  differences  between  the  account 
in  the  life  and  in  the  narrative  of  the  Si-yu  ki. 

The  first  kingdom  to  which  Hiouen  Thsang  travels  from  Baroch 
is  Mo-la-po  or  M^lava.  He  makes  the  distance  2,000  li,  which  is  at 
least  twice  too  much,  and  places  it  on  the  south-east  of  the  Mo-ho 
(Mahi)  river,  which  would  take  us  to  Dhdr — the  capitid  of  Malava, 
as  we  know  at  a  not  much  later  period.  It  is  one  of  the  two  places 
where  the  stody  of  Buddhist  books  is  most  assiduously  purisued,  the 
other  being  Magadha ;  and  Dhar  had,  at  a  somewhat  later  date  under 
Bhoja,  a  high  literary  reputation.    Buddhism  had  several  hundred 
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monasteries  here,  but  the  heretics  had  an  equal  number  of  templee^ 
and  were  very  numerous. 

Two  thousand  four  or  five  hundred  li  (500  miles)  south-west  we 
come  to  the  kingdom  of  0-cha-li,  at  the  confluence  of  two  seas  : 
the  bearing  would  bring  us  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kattiwar,  and  the  distance  from  Ujayin  or  Dhar  would  not  be  much 
in  excess.  By  the  confluence  of  the  two  seas  we  may  also  understand 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  We  have  no  help,  howeirer,  in  the 
name;  but  the  next  move,  300  li  (60  miles)  to  the  north-west,  brings 
us  to  the  province  of  Kie-cha ;  and  here»  name,  bearing,  and  distance 
place  us  confidently  in  Cutch,  the  Sanskrit  Kaohcha,  or  maritime 
region. 

Hiouen  Thsang  now  proceeded,  it  is  said,  1000  li  (200  miles) 
north,  to  Fa-la-pi,  in  which  we  recognise  Vallabhi.  The  distance  is 
not  &r  out,  but  the  bearing  is  most  indubitably  altogether  wrong : 
from  no  part  of  Cutch  could  the  city  of  Vallabhi  lie  north,  being  ia 
the  Oujerat  peninsula,  while,  if  the  kingdom  said  to  be  6000  li,  or 
1200  miles  in  circuit  be  carried  into  Rajputana  and  Malwa,  we  have 
more  of  an  easterly  than  westerly  direction.  The  bearing  of  the 
capital,  however,  was  south-east.  M.  de  St.  Martin  says  that  the 
kingdom  of  Vallabhi  was  also  called  Pe-lo-lo,  or  Lolo  of  the  north,  and 
Lo-lo  he  identifies  with  the  Sanskrit  L^ta,  applied  to  this  part  of 
India,  the  Lir  of  the  Hindus  and  Larike  of  the  Greeks.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  term  is  correct,  in  part,  but  neither  in  the  Si-yu-ki  nor 
in  the  memoir  do  I  find  any  such  name  as  Lo-lo  given  by  Hiouen 
Thsang.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  some  other  version  of  his 
travels,  cited  by  M.  Jacquet  (Jour.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  v.  685). 

From  Vallabhi  an  excursion  apparently  takes  place  to  a  state 
dependent  on  Malwa,  called  0-non-to-pn-Io,  Anandapura,  700  li  north- 
west ;  but  he  again  sets  out  from  Vallabhi,  and,  proceeding  500  li 
west,  comes  to  the  kingdom  of  Su-la-cha,  or  Surdshtra.  The  distance 
is  sufficiently  exact,  but  the  bearing  again  is  entirely  wrong,  and  it 
should  be  east,  not  west.  The  country  is  dependent  on  Vallabhi ;  it 
contains  50  monasteries  and  100  temples.  The  city  is  a  great  empo- 
rium of  trade.  Near  the  capital  is  the  mountain  called  Yeou.  chen-ta 
Ujayanta,  in  which  there  are  excavations.  Although  the  name  is 
identifiable  there  is  considerable  perplexity  as  to  the  position.  It  is 
not,  according  to  M.  de  St.  Martin,  either  the  Surastrene  of  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Surath  of  modem  times,  but  part  of  Gujerat  or  Kattiwar,  the 
capital  being  Junagarh,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  Ujayanta.  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  relative  position  of  Vallabhi  and 
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with  the  statement  of  Hionen  Tlisang^  that  the  capital  touches  the 
Mahi  river  on  the  west,  which  places  it  on  the  east  of  the  Golf  of 
Camlaj  or  the  Mahi-kanta,  a  position  quite  incompatible  with  that  of 
Jnnagarh. 

From  Sn*la-cha  it  would  seem  that  Hiouen  Thsang  returned  to 
Vallabhi,  for  he  again  starts  from  that  city  and  travels  about  1800  H 
(260  miles)  north,  to  the  kingdom  of  Kiu-ohe-lo,  Gurjara,  the  capital 
of  which  he  calls  Pi-lo*mo-lo,  Supposing  the  bearing  and  distance 
correctly  given,  or  nearly  so,  we  come  far  into  Rajputana,  near  to 
Jesalmer.  We  have  no  authority  for  applying  Gurjara  to  any  country 
in  this  direction,' but  the  name  is  not  uncommon,  and  we  have  a 
Gnijara  still  more  to  the  north.  Pi-lo-mo-lo  has  been  identified,  by 
M.  Reinaud,  with  the  Pahlmahl  of  Albiruni,  an  important  city, 
between  Multan  and  Anhilwara,  the  Balmair  or  Bharmair  of  Marwar, 
according  to  M.  de  St.  Martin,  about  thirty  leagues  south- west  of 
Jeaalmer,  a  not  improbable  identification. 

A  sudden  return  to  the  south-east  brings  Hiouen  Thsang,  after  a 
journey  of  2800  li  (560  miles)  to  U-che-yen-na,  which  is  clearly  Uj- 
jajini  or  Ougein,  the  king  of  which  was  a  Brahman,  and  consequently 
Boddhism  was  at  a  low  ebb.  He  then  goes  to  Chi-ki-to,  north-east 
1000  li,  considered  to  be  the  modem  Khajuri,  twenty-five  leagues  south- 
west of  Gwalior  :  thence,  in  the  same  direction  900  li,  to  Mo-hi-chi- 
larlo-pu-lo,  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  identifies  with  Macheri,  perhaps 
Matsyavara^  in  support  of  which  conjecture  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  part  of  India  is  known,  in  Sanskrit  geography,  as  the  Matsyadesa. 
Little  is  said  of  these  two  principalities,  as  they  were  both  ruled  by 
Brahman  princes,  and  did  not  follow  the  faith  of  Buddha. 

Departing  hom  hence  Hiouen  Thsang  returned  to  Gurjara, 
whence  he  again  set  off  towards  the  north,  and,  after  passing,  for 
1900  li,  through  wild  plains  and  dangerous  deserts,  he  crossed  the 
river  Sin-tn,  the  Sindhn  or  Indus,  and  entered  the  kingdom  so  called. 
The  capital  is  named  Pi-shen-po-pulo,  which  M.  de  St  Martin  thinks 
may  be  identical  with  Alore,  notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
appellations.  According  to  Captain  Burton,  Middle  Sindh  is  called 
Yicholo,  which  offers  some  resemblance  to  the  Chinese.  Sindh, 
according  to  Hiouen  Thsang,  was  an  eminently  Buddhist  country, 
having  several  hundred  monasteries,  with  ten  thousand  monks.  He 
does  not  give  the  bulk  of  them,  however,  a  very  good  character,  for 
be  says  en  g^n^ral  ils  sent  indolents  et  adonn^  k  la  d^bauche."  The 
predominance  of  Buddhism  in  Sindh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  is  noticed  by  the  Mohammadans. 

From  Sindh  Hiouen  Thsang  makes  an  excursion  to  »  country  be 
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calls  Po-fo*to^  Sanskrit  Parrata.  It  is  said  to  be  snbjeot  to  Ohekia^ 
which  wo  hare  seen  is  in  the  ricioity  of  Lahoroi  so  that  Po-fo-to  will 
be  in  the  Punjab.  This  position  is  confirmed  by  the  interrention  of 
the  kingdom  of  Meu-lo-san-pu-lo,  Mdlasthana-pura,  or  MnltMi. 
Besides  the  coincidence  of  the  name  the  city  is  particularieed  as  the 
site  of  a  magnificent  temple  of  the  sun,  having  an  image  of  the  sun  in 
gold.  This  entirely  agrees  with  the  notice  I  have  translated  from  the 
Bbayishyat  Parana,  and  all  Hindu  tradition^  which  records  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  and  the  consecration  of  a  golden  image  of 
Aditya,  by  Simba,  the  son  of  Krishna,  in  gratitude  for  his  being  cured 
by  him  of  the  leprosy. 

Although  it  is  not  so  stated,  Hiouen  Thssng  must  have  returned 
from  the  Punjab  to  Sindh,  as  he  departs  from  thence,  and  going  1500 
or  1600  li  south-west,  comes  to  A*tien«po-chi*lo,  which  is  equivalent, 
in  M.  Julien*s  system,  to  Adhyavakila,  the  capital  of  which  is  Khie- 
tsi-shi-fa-lo,  Khajiswara.  It  is  situated  near  the  sea,  and  the  direction 
and  distance  would  bring  it  well  enough  to  Karachi.  How  that  name 
should  properly  bo  written  or  what  it  means  we  have  not  learned,  and 
the  verification  of  the  names  must  be  left  in  doubt.  The  same  applies 
to  the  adjacent  kingdom,  Lang-kie-lo  and  its  capital,  Su-neu-li-shi- 
&-lo,  Suuuriswara.  The  country,  it  is  said,  is  subject  to  Po-lo-sse  or 
Persia.  Lang-kie,  M.  de  St.  Martin  thinks,  may  be  traced  in  the  tribe 
of  the  Langas  or  Langh^ii,  still  in  the  north-east  of  Baluchistan.  The 
Langalas  are  also  named  in  the  Mahibhdrata,  but^  as  M.  de  St.  Martifi 
observes,  we  know  nothing  of  the  past  and  ndt  much  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus,  and  should  scarcely  be 
able  to  follow  the  traveller,  even  if  hia  steps  were  more  pmisely 
marked,  but  this  part  of  his  journey  is  very  meagre  and  confused,  and 
the  accounts  given  of  it  in  the  biography  and  the  8i-yu-ki  ineoon- 
oileably  at  variance. 

Hiouen  Thsang's  account  of  the  next  kingdom,  Po-se,  Po-lo-se,  or 
Persia,  is  not  from  personal  observation ;  the  expression  is  not  U  <»rrive, 
but  on  arrive;  he  calls  the  capital  Su-la-sang-ten-na,  Snrasth&na.  He 
is  correct  in  giving  a  good  extent — several  tens  of  thousands  of  li — ^to 
its  confines,  and  representing  it  as  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  country  : 
he  speaks  also  of  their  irrigation  by  canals,  the  karis  of  Persian  agri- 
culture, and,  curiously  enough,  mentions  that  th^y  use  laifo  pieces  of 
silver  money,  a  not  incorrect  description  of  the  broad  silver  coins 
of  the  Sassanidea  Ho  calls  their  chief  deity  Ti-narpO,  which  might 
be  intended  for  Dinarpi,  the  guardian  of  the  day,  the  Son. 

We  cannot  identify  his  steps  as  he  advances  horn  Sindh  to  the 
ttorth^fint^  700  U  (140  miles)  to  Pi-to-shi-b ;  900  li  north-east  to 
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O-faa'Cln ;  400  li  further  north-east  to  Fa-la>nai  which  is  said  to  be 
aabjeot  to  Kia-pi-she,  so  that  we  are  now  again  near  to  Kabol ; 
SOOO  li  (400  milee)  fartheri  after  crossing  a  mountain  and  a  deep 
YaUeji  he  quits  the  frontiers  of  India  and  enters  the  kingdom  of 
Tsao-kio-oha,  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  thinks  may  offer  traces  of  Rokhaji 
the  andent  Arakosia.  We  can  scarcely  donbt  that  the  capitaJ, 
fio-si-niOy  is  intended  for  Ohasni,  although  it  is  doubtful  what  can  be 
made  of  the  second  capital.,  which  Hionen  Thsaug  calls  Ho-su4o.  The 
name  offers  an  obvious  affinity  to  Hasara,  and  possibly  the  people  s6 
called  may  have  been  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
Hionen  Thsang's  journey. 

That  the  difficulty  of  rerifying  the  tiayeller*s  course  depends  very 
nraeh  npon  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  countries,  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  comparative  facility  of  verification  when  we  know 
where  we  are ;  the  bearings  and  distanoes  which  bring  Hiouen  Thsang 
to  Hn-^-an^  the  capital  of  Fo-li-^hi-lang-na,  conduct  him  to  the  city 
tint  still  bears  the  same  name,  or  Hupian,  to  the  north  of  Kabul,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hindu  Kosh,  first  made  known  to  us  by  Mr.  Masson, 
and  whieh  has  borne  a  simihir  appellation  for  2000  years,  being  the 
Alexandria  Opiana  of  Stephanus  of  Bysantium,  and  one  of  Alexander's 
military  colonies.  The  country,  M.  St.  Martin  thinks,  may  be  recog- 
nised in  Varda-sthana,  the  place  or  region  of  the  Yardaks,  one  of  the 
principal  Affghan  tribes,  a  name  that  may  be  also  recognised  in 
the  classioal  Ortospana,  or  more  correctly  Orto,  or  Varta-sthana. 

Hionen  Thsang  now  takes  leave  of  India  and  threads  his  way  back 
to  China  through  Turkestan  and  Mongolia,  by  a  route  similar  to  that 
travelled  by  Marco  Polo  some  six  centuries  later.  We  have  not  the 
same  interest  in  keeping  him  company,  but  it  is  very  curious  to 
observe  how  successfully  his  route  may  be  traced.  The  first  place  of 
note  he  oomes  to  is  An-to-lo-po  lo,  or  Anderab  ;  thence  he  comes  to 
Ku-o-si-to,  the  Khost  of  Baber ;  Hai-o,  the  next  place,  is  not  verifiable ; 
but  Mnng^kien  is  probably  Mungan  ;  in  Ki-li-se-mo  we  may  have  the 
ScasnofTi  of  Mareo  Polo,  the  Ishkasham  of  Elpbinstone's  map. 

Proceeding  up  the  valley  of  the  Oxns,  Hiouen  Thsang  comes  to 
Pe-li-hori  or  Bolor,  800  li  (60  miles),  about  the  actual  distance  of 
Bolor  from  Ishkasham ;  we  then  come  successively  to  Hi-mo-ta  la,  which 
wants  an  equivalent;  to  Po-lo^hoang-na,  or  Badakhshan,  to  In-po-kien, 
8oath-east»  more  correctly  north-east,  SOO  li  to  Yakhan  j  the  next 
plaoe  is  Khin-laug-na,  which  may  be  Oaranu,  where  the  Lapis  Lazuli 
mines  are  situated ;  then  Ta-mo-sie-tie-ti,  or  Ghin-kan,  the  capital 
of  which  is  Heen-to-to,  or  Kandat^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus. 

After  a  painfol  journey  700  11  north-east,  Hionen  Thsang  passes 
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across  snow-clad  mountains  to  the  valley  of  Po-miu-lo  of  great  extent^ 
the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  bj  a  spacious  lake^  the  table  land  of 
Pamir,  and  the  Sir-i-kol ;  thence  over  similar  country  the  traveller 
comes  to  the  kingdom  Khie-pan-to,  of  which  the  direction  and  distance 
correspond  with  the  site  of  a  city  called,  by  the  Kirghis,  Kar-chn  ; 
from  thence  he  proceeds  to  Kie-sha,  or  Kashgar ;  the  next  sta^^e 
U-sha  corresponds  as  to  direction,  distance,  and  its  position  at  the 
descent  from  the  mountain  region,  with  the  present  city  of  Ingashar  ^ 
500  li  from  hence  south-east  he  comes  to  Cho-kiarkia,  agreeing  in 
position  as  well  as  appellation  with  Yar-kiang,  or  Yarkand ;  a  still 
closer  affinity  identifies  his  next  advance,  as  Kia-sa-tan->na>  the 
Sanskrit  Ka-stana,  is  no  doubt  intended  for  Khoten. 

Khoten  was,  from  a  remote  period,  a  celebrated  seat  of  Buddhism, 
and  Hiouen  Thsang  has  many  sacred  shrines  to  visit  and  marveUoos 
legends  to  relate.  One  of  these,  the  destruction  of  the  weapons  of  an 
invading  host,  by  a  colony  of  rats,  whom  the  king  of  Khoten  had  pro- 
pitiated, is  similar,  as  remarked  by  M.  de  St.  Martin,  to  the  stoiy  told 
by  Herodotus,  in  his  second  book.  Another  story  narrates  the  surrepti- 
tious introduction  of  mulberry  plants  and  silk  worms  into  Khoten,  hy 
a  Chinese  princess  married  to  the  king,  and  the  consequent  celebrity 
of  Khoten  for  its  silk  manufactures. 

From  Khoten,  Hiouen  Thsang  pursues  his  homeward  route,  across 
territories  which  he  merely  names,  as  Tu-ho-lo  or  Tukhara^  Ni-^o  and 
Na-po-po,  or  Lei) -Ian  ;  the  latter,  according  to  Chinese  authority,  cor- 
responding with  the  direction  of  Makai,  on  the  south-west  of  tho 
province  of  Sha-cbeu.  He  was  received,  on  his  return,  with  especial 
honours,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  was  presented  at  Lo« 
yang,  and  by  whom  he  was  ever  afterwards  treated  with  marked  vene- 
ration, having  accomplished  a  wonderful  journey  of  at  least  15,000 
miles  out  and  home,  besides  the  digressions  which  he  so  frequently 
interposed. 

Hiouen  Thsang  rarely  indulges  us  with  any  personal  adventures; 
he  never  complains  of  any  ill-treatment  or  obstruction.  The  only 
impediments  he  encounters  are  those  of  country  and  climate,  moun- 
tains, deserts,  forests,  cold  and  heat ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
inconvenience  he  seems  to  have  experienced.  He  speaks  of  robbers, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  fallen  in  with  them  j  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  they  appear  most  frequently  in  India^  not  in  Mongolia  or 
Turkestan.  In  no  part  of  his  route  does  he  seem  to  have  suffered  from 
any  deficiency  of  supplies.  Apparently  he  travelled  alone  or  with  a 
a  few  occasional  companions ;  he  never  speaks  of  caravans.  Much  of 
his  personal  immunity  from  danger  and  facility  of  movement  was  no 
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doubt  attributable,  at  least  in  his  outward  journey,  to  his  appearance 
as  a  religious  mendicant,  with  nothing  but  his  staff,  wallet,  and  water- 
pot  to  be  deprived  of,  and  he  obtained  provisions  and  frequent  resting* 
places  at  the  Buddhist  monasteries  on  his  route,  which,  although 
sometimes  few  and  in  decaj,  were  never  totally  wanting  wherever  he 
went.  On  his  return,  however,  he  could  not  have  travelled  in  sp 
nnnotioeable  a  condition,  for  he  brought  back  with  him  five  hundred 
packages  of  books,  besides  images  of  Buddha  and  various  sacred  relics 
constituting  the  burthen,  it  is  said,  of  twenty-two  horses, — a  sufficiently 
imposing  cavalcade.  By  what  means  and  at  whose  expense  he 
effected  this  conveyance  is  not  mentioned ;  but  it  affords  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  civilized  condition  and  orderly  government  of  the  countries 
which  he  traversed,  that  he  should  have  passed  over  so  long  and 
ardaons  a  route  ^thus  heavily  incumbered  without  incurring,  as  far  as 
appears  from  his  narration,  any  sort  of  impediment  or  ill-usage. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  enterprising  pilgrim  should  have 
devoted  his  inquiries  so  almost  exclusively  to  the  objects  of  his  super- 
stitious veneration,  and  have  entered  so  little  into  details  we  should 
hare  infinitely  preferred,  respecting  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  India.  His  notices  of  this  naturo  are  rare,  scattered,  and  meagre, 
but  there  are  a  few  which  are  not  without  interest,  and  there  is  a 
general  description  which  is  in  the  main  correct.  I  purpose  a  further 
inv'estigation  of  this  part  of  his  travels  when  I  have  leisure,  and  shall 
submit  the  result  to  the  Society  at  some  future  opportunity. 
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AfLt.  V. — Supplemeniartf  ConiribtUions  to  the  Series  of  the  Cems 
of  the  Kings  of  OhaznL  By  Edwa&d  Thomas^  Esq.^  Bengal 
Civil  Service. 

[Presented  nth  March,  1858.] 

In  the  Tolamft  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  tfie 
year  1848,  is  to  be  found  a  paper  descriptive  of  such  coins  of  the 
Saltans  of  Ohasni  as  dianced  to  form  part  of  the  varied  aamismatle 
accumnlations  of  Mr.  Maeson^  gleaned,  nnder  his  personal  snperiaten- 
denoe,  chiefly  to  the  northward  of  the  metropolitan  province  from 
which  the  dynasty  takes  its  name. 

Since  the  date  of  the  pablication  in  qaestion,  political  events,  in 
placing  our  Government  in  possession  of  the  entire  Indian  section  of 
the  dominions  of  the  successors  of  Mahm(id,  have  necessarily  iaeiiiialed 
the  acquisition  of  specimens  of  their  local  currencies  by  the  civil  and 
military  officers  stationed  in  those  parts.  The  opportunities  thus 
ofl*ered,  though  but  moderately  taken  advantage  of/  have  been  the 
ineans  of  bringing  to  light  several  novel  and  interesting  accessions  to 
the  general  series,  a  record  of  which  may  be  appropriately  inserted  in 
this  Journal,  in  supplementary  continuation  of  the  previous  memoir. 

In  addition  to  a  description  of  the  more  prominent  recent  acquisi- 
tions of  Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley,  Col.  T.  Bush,  and  others,  there  will  be 
found  embodied  in  the  following  pages  full  references  to  the  Ohasnavi 
coins  of  the  late  Col.  Stacy,  a  notice  of  which  appeared  in  the  Jonr. 
As.  Soc.  Bengal  for  1852*. 

The  Roman  numerals,  prefixed  to  the  ordinary  consecutive  numbers 
in  the  subjoined  catalogue,  serve  to  indicate  the  class,  in  the  original 
series,  to  which  each  new  specimen  belongs.  Where  the  words  to 
follow  or  precede  "  are  added,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  coins  so 
marked  are  novelties,  of  which  extant  examples  were  unavailable  at  the 
period  of  the  publication  of  the  earlier  memoir.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Ohaznavi  proper  suite,  a  list  of  the  various  dates  and  places  of  mintage 
referred  to  in  either  paper  has  been  incorporated  in  a  tabular  form ;  and, 
following  out  the  plan  adopted  on  the  previous  occasion,  a  brief  appendix 
has  been  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  such  pieces  of  the  Ghuri  and 
other  succeeding  dynasties  as  circumstances  have  intermediately  placed 
within  reach. 

1  If  CoL  J.  AbboiVs  collection — ^formed  on  the  eminenily  favotuable  soil  of  the 
Hazirah  oooDtry— prove  u  rich  in  GhazDAvl  treasnrea  as  the  choice  q>eciiiieii8  of 
hia  Baetrian  aeriea  may  lead  us  to  expect^  the  nomismaUo  histofy  of  the  house  of 
Babiiktag(n  will  be  greatly  enriched. 

*  YoL  xzi.  p.  116. 
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For  faolliij  of  reference  a  redaced  Table  is  prefixed,  exhiUting  a  list 
«f  theOhaEoaTi  Saltdns,  associated  with  their  early  BAmini  Snseraine, 
and  the  oonteniporarj  Khaiifs  of  Ba^ddd,  to  whom  tfaej  throughout 
professed  spiritual  allegiaaoe. 


The  Ghaznavi  Bymsty^  together  with  their  Contemporary  Stmraine, 
Spiritiud  and  Temporal. 


K]iatt!^ofBi«hd&d. 

BateBofAceeadon. 

Kings  of  GhaznI. 

Stfmini  Suzerains. 

A.H. 

A.H. 

A.H. 

K6h  bin  iTasr 

331 

943 

ilMntf  lulah  .... 

884 

abdieates,  Zfl 

343 

954 

A'bd-ul-Malik  bin 

V^'J^L  OAS 

851 

962 

Alptagfn 

350 

961 

Ndh 
Mansfir  bin  N(m 

AJlBruiiaii 

359 

969 

Ishak 

368 

deposed  b J  Bi^ 

365 

976 

Ktih  bin  Manstir^ 

il  dowlfth  (Sha- 

866 

976 

Subaktagfn 

b&n),  881 

AlKAdirbiUah.z. 

881 

di«d,ZilHittah, 

887 

997 

Isma'fl 

387 

997 

Man8(ir  bin  NHh 

422 

388 
421 

998 

1030 

Mahmfid 

Muhammad 

389 

999 

A'bd-ul-Malik  bin 
Kdh.(AilekRh&n 

Al  Ufm  baamril- 

421 

1080 

Masa'&d 

enters  Bukh&r& 

492 

on  the  10th  of 

lsk,died  ISSha- 

482 

1040 

Muhammad 

Zi*I  Ka'dah,  ▲.h. 

Mo,  467 

432 

1041 

M5d6d 

389,  end  of  the 

440 

1048 

MauaddlL 

dynasty.) 

440 

1048 

AbtllHaaaaA'H 

BaliA  al  dowlab 

440 

1048 

A'bd-nl-Rashfd 

444 

1052 

Toghral 

444 

1052 

Farukhdld 

451 

1059 

IbraUm 

AIMnkiadiheam. 

467 

ilUh,  died  15 

Koharrim,  487 

Al  Mofbizhar  Ml- 

487 

iili.died»16lUM' 

492 

1099 

Masa'dd  IIL 

ftl  AkhiTi  512 

508 

1114 

SMrzid 

Kamal  al  dowlah 

AlHiMtonhidhil. 

509 

1115 

ArsUa 

512 

512 

1118 

BahhLmShih 

Uh,  killed,  17 
m  Ka'dah,  529 

Al  BIshid  billah 

529 

Al  Mnktaff  lea- 

530 

merilUh,  inaog.. 

12mHijah,6eo 

547 

1152 

Khusrti  ShA 

A4  HiiilMdid  bil- 

555 

555 

1160 

Khxmrti  Malik. 

lah 

(F] 

mal  Borrender  at  LAbtfr, 

k.H.  583) 

*  By  aome  anthoritiee  his  aooession  is  placed  in  the  month  of  Bajab,  aju  396, 
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The  earliest  noveltj^  among  the  more  recent  acquisitions,  is  highly 
interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  it  iUustrates  an  introduc- 
tory phase  of  the  Ghaznavi  independence,  regarding  which  the  records 
of  the  house  of  Subuktagin  are  usually  defective ;  and  though  it  may 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  circumstances  under  which  the  piece  pur- 
ports to  have  been  issued,  with  the  imperfect  materials  preserved  by 
written  testimony,  yet  the  numismatic  appearance  of  the  name  of  the 
chieftain  Bulkdtagiu,  in  accord  with  the  circumstantial  mention  of 
his  elevation  to  power  by  so  trustworthy  an  authority  as  Abdl  Fazl 
BaihakiS  gives  weight  to  a  passage  previously  quoted,  and  for  which 
I  had  already  claimed  mature  attention*,  without  at  the  moment  being 
fully  aware  of  the  merits  and  singularly  favourable  opportunities  of 
the  writer  from  whose  more  voluminous  works  it  had  been  abstracted 
and  incorporated  into  the  pages  of  the  Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri'. 

^  ''Tirikh  A'l  Sabektegin,  Historia  magna  Ghaznavidanim  pluribus  Tolumiiiibas 
comprehenaa,  Auctore  Aba*l  Fadhl  Al  Beihacki.'*— Flugers  H^jf  Khalfa.  See 
also  notices  of  this  author  in  my  earlier  paper,  J.R.A.S.,  ix.  pp.  277,  331«  376. 

'  In  quoting  the  Persian  text  of  the  original  passage  in  1847*  I  remarked : — 
''The  subjoined  account  of  the  succession  to  Alptagin's  chieftainship  is  giTen 
entire  from  the  Tabak&t-i-Nteiri,  as  offering  a  rersion  of  the  question  to  which  it 
refers  widely  differing  from  that  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  more  generally 
known  authors ;  and  although  there  are  many  objections  to  the  unqualified  admis- 
sion of  its  verity,  yet  the  N^irPs  undoubted  antiquity  and  usual  aceoiBcy  entitle 
the  statement  to  full  consideration.*'  (J.ILA.S.,  ix,  303.)  At  the  period  when 
this  extract  was  made,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  remarkable  fiMsilities  and  adTsntages 
enjoyed  by  the  author  from  whose  works  the  Tabaklit-i-N^sirf  reproduces  the  state- 
ments embodied  in  the  text.  We  still  only  know  Abtil  Fazl  Baihaki  by  one  of 
his  many  works;  the  Tirikh-i-Masa'ddi/'  being  the  only  one  of  the  series  whidi 
seems  to  have  been  preserved  to  us ;  but  taking  that  production  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole,  we  have  indeed  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  remainder.  Oriental 
students  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  the  Persian  text  of  the  ''  Masa*6d£"  is  already 
prepared  for  publication,  and  is  expected  to  appear  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Moriey. 

'  The  Tabaklit-i-Nlteirf  was  completed  in  a,u.  668.  The  author,  Minhiy  na 
8ur6j  Juzinf,  composed  his  work  at  Dehli,  dedicating  it  to  Nisir  ud  dfn  Mahmtkd, 
the  reigning  Emperor  of  Hindustan.  See  ante,  Journal,  ix.  pp.  377,  304.  H^ji 
Khalfa  (voL  iv.  p.  163)  has  the  following  note  regarding  this  work : — 

-jrW^  {^J^  ^J^^^  ti^Uji?  TA 

No.  7928.  Tabakit  el  N^sirf  classes  Nawnccs  Auctore  Minhij  Joijfoi  filio 
ejus,  qui  vulgo  Siriy  dictus  est  anno— niortuo ;  Historia  Persica,  quam  de  expedi- 
tionibns  bellicis  Nasir  ud  dini  Mahmud  Shah  ben  IMmuh  Dehlewi  oompoeuit.** 
See  also  Stewart's  Catalogue,  Ko.  xt.  p.  7 ;  and  Mr.  Moriey**  Catalogue  of  the 
Boy.  As.  Soc.  MSS.,  No.  xiL  ^,  91, 
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The  Persian  text  of  the  passage  in  question  having  been  inserted 
in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,  I  content  mjself,  on  the  present 
oeeasion,  with  appending  an  English  translation  of  the  same,  adding 
however  the  introductory  portion  of  the  chapter,  explanatory  of  the 
primary  source  of  the  information  secondarily  preserved  in  the  work 
of  Minh^j  us  Siraj  : — 

"  Imam  AMI  Fazl  Baihaki  relates,  that  Nasr  Hdjf,  a  merchant  in 
the  time  of  A'bd-ul-Malik  bin  Ntih  Sdm^ni,  bought  Subuktagin  and 
brought  him  to  Bukhdrti.  Alptagin,  who  was  then  Amir  Hdjib, 
observing  the  signs  of  intelligence  and  manliness  on  his  forehead, 
parchased  him.  He  accompanied  Alptagin  to  Tokhdristdn  and  fol- 
lowed him,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  government  of  Ehorasdn. 
Alptagin,  in  the  course  of  events,  proceeded  against  Ghazni,  con- 
quered Ziibulistdn,  and  took  Ghazni  from  (the)  Anuk^.  Dyiog  eight 
years  afterwards',  his  son  Ish&k  succeeded  him  ;  and  in  a  battle  with 
(the)  Anuk,  was  defeated,  when  he  proceeded  to  Bukhdrd,  and,  having 
obtained  assistanoe  from  the  Amir  Man siir  bin  Niih,  recovered  Ghazni. 
And  after  one  year,  Ishdk  died.  They  then  raised  to  the  throne 
Ballc&tagln,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  Turks ;  he  was  a  just  man,  and 
eminent  for  his  piety  among  the  warriors  of  the  world ;  he  reigned 
two'  years  and  then  died  ;  Amir  Subuktagin  was  in  his  service,  and, 
after  Bolkdtagin,  Amfr  Piri  became  king ;  he  was  a  very  ill-conditioned 
man.  A  party  at  Ghazni  entered  into  communication  with  Abu  A'li 
Anuk,  and  sought  assistance  from  him.  Abd  A'li  Anuk  brought,  as 
an  ally,  the  son  of  the  King  of  K^bul  j  and  when  they  reached  the 
confines  of  Gharkh^  Amir  Subuktagin,  with  five  hundred  Turks,  fell 

^  The  word  is  variously  written  in  the  different  MSS.  eb  {^y\  and  (,^Jo  j! 
The  fonner  is  adopted  iu  the  East  India  House  HS.,  the  Paris  eopy,  and  that  of 
Gen.  Brigg's  now  in  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.    I  propose,  with  but 

dight  hesitation,  a  rectification  of  the  orthography  to  (JJooS  or  "Lumghto,** 
the  Lampagss  of  classical  writers;  the  \GuJ  (^U\yb^)  of  the  Unpublished 
M&;  Kibitin-i.Masa*<idi  of  Albit6nf;  and  the  ^U).  ^^^\  (IXjuJ  Jjbl 

of  the  same  author  as  quoted  by  M.  Reinand ;  Fragments  Arabes  et  Persans ; 
Paris,  1845,  p.  131.  See  also  Erskine's  Memoirs  of  Biber,  p.  143;  and  M.  St. 
Martin  (p.  298),  Mtfmoire  Analytique  sor  U  Carte  de  TAsie  Centrale  et  de  Tlnde, 
appended  to  H.  Stan.  Julien's  M^moires  sor  les  Contrto  Occidentales.  Hiouen- 
Tfaasang,  (Paris,  1858). 

'  "  Eight  years**  is  the  time  given  in  all  the  MSS. 

'  Two  eopies,  out  of  the  three  I  have  at  this  moment  the  opportunity  of  con- 
nHmg,  giTe  gj  ten  instead  of  j  j  iufo  ;  the  former,  however,  is  a  palpable  error. 

^  The  name  of  this  piaoe  varies  in  the  different  MSS.,  appearing  in  the  several 
e^es  as  ^^5^  and  ^*  Anderson,  C.B.,  of  the  Bengal 
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upon  them,  and  touted  tkem,  killing  a  vavt  nnmber  and  making  many 
prifionera ;  be  took  also  two  elepbanta,  wbich  be  brongbt  to  Gbanf • 
After  acbieving  so  great  a  victory,  tbe  entire  population  being  dia- 
gusted  with  the  iniquity  of  Tin,  witb  one  consent  raised  Snbnktagfs 
to  tbe  tbrone,  on  tbe  7tb  of  Sba'bdn^  in  tbe  year  866.** 

I  now  proceed  to  cite  tbe  new  piece,  wbich  we  owe,  together  with, 
other  important  medals  of  this  series^  to  Russian  enterprise*  ;  and  it 
is  further  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe  Goyemment  of  that  country,  that  these 
occasional  discoveries  continue  to  receive  explanation  and  illnstvation 
from  so  sound  an  Oriental  scholar  as  Prof,  Dom,  tbe  worthy  sncceeaor 
of  M«  FrsBbn,  whose  ^'Recensio  Numorum  Muhammedanonun*'*  to 
this  day  forms  our  most  valued  text-book  in  cognate  studies. 

Tbe  following  is  a  translation  of  M.  Dom's  remarks  on  the  coin, 
together  with  a  fi&c-simile  of  tbe  woodcut  engraved  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Journal : — 

iTo.  1  of  tkii  Supplement. 

''No  4^  Mans6r  bin  Ndb.  Gbazna.  a.h.  d59  =  A.D.  969. 
One  of  tbe  most  valuable  of  the  inedited  coins. 


ArtUlery,  who  has  serred  in  AfghimMn,  and  given  much  attention  to  the 
geography  of  tbe  eouDtry,  identifies  the  locality  with  Cherkh,'*  wfaieh  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Ayin-i-Akbarf  as  ''  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Toomto  Lahooker 
(L<(bgar)."  AA.  ii.  p.  181.  Biber  had  preWonaly  fumiBhed  this  indication,  in  his 
Memoirs,  to  the  effect,  "  Lohnger  (Lobgsjr)  is  anotbsr  TiunAn,  the  htvfsat  town  of 
which  is  Cherish.  .  •  .  Cherkh  has  numerous  gardeua,  but  th^ra  an  nooe  in 
any  of  the  other  villages  of  Lohnger,  The  men  are  Aughdn-^ShAL—EfAmtt^ 
Memoirs,  p,  }  48. 

1  See  important  coin  of  Alptagfn,  J.R.A.S.^  ix.  p.  295^  &e. 

'  The  descriptive  article  is  headed,  Vierzehn  unedirte  Samaoidea^Hanaen  ; 
Ton  P.  Saweljew  (Lu  le  10  Mars,  1854).** 

s  St.  Petersburg,  1826.  Prof.  Dom  has  lately  published  the  fiist  portioa  of 
M.  Fr»hn*8  Posthumous  Works  (St  Petersburg  1855). 

4  Bulletin  de  U  Ctasse  Hiateiieo-Phttologfque  de  I'Aead^mie  ImpMde  dm 
Mmes  de  Saint-P^tersbooig,  iome  jui.  (A.n.  1855)  p.  90. 
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"i/af^.  —  iUilj  J  ^jJu**^  J  ^amJ  ix-j  lO/u  The  name 
of  the  mint  ^Uy^  can  stand  for  nothing  bnt  ^Ghazna.'  This 
eitj  appears  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  Numismatic  Series  of  the 
Sim^nis.  It  is  known  that  at  the  accession  of  the  young  Manstir 
[350  A-H.],  Alptagin  rose  against  him  in  Ghazna,  defeated  his  array 
twice,  and  declared  himself  independent.  History  mentions  only  the 
eonqnest  of  Alptagin^  but  is  silent  in  rogard  to  the  rule  of  the 
Simanis  in  Ghazna. 

"  We  see  from  our  coin  that  Baiki,  or  Bulkd-Tagin^  in  the  year 
A.H.  359  was  chief  of  the  Stodni  party  in  this  city.  His  name 
appears  already  on  the  Balkh  coins  of  a.h.  324  (v.  Becensio^  p.  569, 
No.  229^  d.y.  Subsequently  he  passed  oyer  to  Alptegin's  cause, 
became  Chamberlain  under  Abfi  Ishdk,  and  is  said  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  a.h.  365.  (Frsehn,  Bull, 
Hist  Philol.,  iv.  15*.) 

Revene, — On  the  reyerse  the  name  of  the  Khalif  is  wanting  : 

(Dog  op  by  me  in  the  year  1853  at  the  village  of  Kabanskoi,  in 
Wladimir.y 

HftFiog  exhibited  the  data,  both  historioal  and  numimpatici  bearing 
■pen  the  dhieftaioship  of  Bnlkatagin,  I  have  now  to  advert  to  the 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  any  very  conclnsive  recon* 
element  of  the  indications  derived  from  these  diverse  sources.  The 

>  The  Ibiloinng  is  Prof.  FMm*8  deserlptioa  of  this  eoin  1^ 
<<Ko.tt9,d.   BariflB.  Notabnissim.  COS. 

in  Baleh  a.  eod.  324 
A.  a  p.p.  J  ffl-        i  J""*"- 

A.u.p.p.  ^   II  ^\J\    Er.  Raszi-baUh  II  Naar. 

Inf,  mi  BomcDy  qaod  ^jioLCL  •  •  •  taghi  riferre  vidotair.'*->Beceiiiio,  p.  609, 

'  I  haye  been  nnable  to  diaeoTer  tbe  authority  for  this  statement  nnder  the 
refmnoe  indicated ;  bnt,  amming  that  Fmhn's  Nene  Sammlung  (Leipzig,  1844, 
p.  124)  eontaina  the  fbll  reprint  of  hia  original  paper.  I  moat  oonclude  that  the 
date  of  A.H.  366,  here  given,  ia  an  interpolation  of  M.  Dom's,  for  which  Prof. 
Fnohn  ia  not  leaponetble.  The  latter  author  doea  not  apecify  from  what  aource 
he  deriTea  hia  historical  uiformation,  hence  farther  meana  of  conipariaon  in  this 
direction  are  denied  me. 
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abstract  of  Baihaki's  narrative,  giyen  by  Minb^j  U0  Siraj,  will  be  seen 
to  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme ;  and  altbongh  we 
gain  references  to  events,  of  which  we  had  previoosly  no  knowledge, 
yet  they  are  so  imperfectly  described,  that  we  are  but  little  adyanced 
in  exact  history  by  the  information  thus  contributed.  The  extreme 
period  to  be  filled  in  with  the  details  furnished  by  our  author^  may  be 
taken  broadly  as  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  from  850-1  to  366  a.h., 
often  erroneously  assigned  by  later  compilers^  as  the  duration  of  the 
sway  of  Alptagin.  The  first  point  towards  the  arrangement  of  the 
dates  of  accession  of  the  succeediog  potentates  that  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  is,  from  what  epoch  Minhij  us  Sir&j  calculates  the  eight 
years'  reign  of  the  chieftain  in  question.  It  can  scarcely  have  been 
designed  that  any  portion  of  the  period  of  his  submissive  government 
of  Khorisdn  should  be  included  in  this  term ;  nor  does  it  seem  needfbl 
to  infer  that  his  quasi-independence  should  date  only  from  the  moment 
of  his  gaining  possession  of  the  city  of  Ghaznl*,  which  however  cele- 
brated in  after  times  as  the  capital  of  a  powerful  empire,  could  hare 
been  of  little  note  or  importance  on  its  first  capture  from  the  local 
princes.  In  the  absence  of  anything  positive  on  this  head,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  early  portion  of  the  year  a.h.  351 witnessed  the 


^  See  the  various  authorities  quoted  at  the  foot  of  p.  298,  Jour.  B.  A.  S.  voL  be 
Also  Mirkhond,  Histoire  dee  Samauides,  edited  and  translated  by  M.  DeMneiy, 
Paris,  1845,  pp.  154,  156^  and  note,  p.  268 ;  likewise  Price,  quoting  the  ^^H^^ir* 
al  AkhUr,  iL  277. 

2  Ibn  Hankal,  who  had  every  means  of  knowing  the  facts  connected  with  the 
early  conquest  of  this  city,  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  not  occupied  as  a 
capital  hy  the  Muhammadans  till  355  jl.h.  See  St.  Martin,  Memoires  anr 
rArm^nie,  iL  21.  Reinaud,  M^moire  sur  Tlnde,  p.  244;  and  J.R.A.S.,  Ix. 
p.  286,  note  2. 

>  Ferishtah  definitively  places  this  rerolt  in  a.h.  351 ;  the  expreBsioM  made 
use  of  are — 

See  p.  n>  Bombay  Lithographed  Edition. 

The  T4rikh.i.CkBfdah  gives  "  six  years  as  the  mtervftl  that  ekpeed  between 
Hans6r*s  accession  and  Alptagfn's  revolt ;  if  we  correct  the  years  into  months  we 
obtain  a  more  probable  period.  (See  MSS.  TiUlkh-i^Ouzidah,  E.  I.  Houiie  Libiaxyy 
Nos.  80  and  649.) 

[Since  the  above  note  has  been  set  up  in  type,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  examming  Colonel  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson*s  H&  copy  of  the  J^^lf 

of  Ibn  Athfr.  Under  the  miscellaneous  heading  of  the  year  351,  appears^  seem* 
ingly,  the  first  mention  of  Alptagin,  as  reproduced  in  the  subjoined  passage, 
whence  it  will  be  seen  that  Mansiir  did  not  call  upon  Alptagfn  to  appear  at 
Bnkhiirti  till  the  third  month  of  a.ie.  35K    It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that 
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eBtiangement  of  Alptagin  from  the  newlj-eleyated  saeoessor  of  A*bd- 
al-Malik^.  UDder  such  a  scheme  of  computation,  Alptagfn's  death 
may  be  placed  early  in  a.h.  359,  or  in  the  very  year,  a  record  of  which 
appears  on  the  coin  of  Balk^tagin^  Our  text,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
at  present  exists,  certainly  does]  not  support  the  conclusion  that  Bui- 
katagin  arrived  at  regal  power  so  speedily  as  this ;  but  circumstances 
stated  by  other  authors — though  with  far  less  clearness  than  might 
be  desired, — seem  to  suggest  a  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Abu  Ishak's  own  position  at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  his  fathei, 
is  not  well  ascertained ;  if,  as  is  stated  by  some  writers,  he  was  then 
employed  in  Khorasan',  Bulkitagin  may  well  have  taken  temporary 

CokMel  RawUii8on*8  copy  of  this  nre  work  ends  wiih  the  annals  of  a.h.  303, 
vlule  the  published  edition  of  Thornberg  (1851-53)  oommencee  only  with  the 
jear  587,  (being  eontinned  on  to  a.  h.  628). 

J-rfj^  J»^'  t^-^  ^  [^.'^•^  J  (jr^****^  ^ 

J  ^yT3  j^^3  ^ji^^ 

Hiji  Kbalfa  notices  the  Klimil  ul  Tawirfkh  to  the  effect:— 'No.  9733.  Kamil 
•1  tewirfkh,  liber  historiaram  perfectua.  Tredecim  volumina,  anctore  Sheikh 
In-ed-dfn  A'li  ben  Mohammed  Jezeri,  yulgo  Ibn-elathir  dicto  et  anno  630 
(ine.  18tli  Oct.,  1232)  mortoo.  Inoepit  ibi  a  rerum  initio,  et  ad  annum  028 
(ine.  9th  Nov.  1230)  progreBSus  est**    V.  25.] 

1  A'bd-ul-Malik  died  in  Shaw(il,  or  the  tenth  month  of  a.h.  .350.  Ab(il  Fidii, 
Amialea  Mualemici,  Reiake  (1790)  ii.  470.—''  11th  Shaw<l,  .350.**— Kitlib  Yamfnf, 
p.  270. 

'  In  this  redistribution  of  the  intervening  epoch,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
lejeet  all  notion  of  the.  Ferwto  Toghrd  coins,  Nos.  B,  C,  D  (Jour.  ix.  201-2),  of 
the  years  365  and  366,  having  formed  part  of  the  Mint  issues  of  Alptagfn ;  never- 
theless they  may  still  be  taken  to  have  constitutecft  a  portion  of  a  serial  coinage,  based 
vpon  mbdeb  of  earlier  introduction,  continued  under  his  auspices  and  retained  by 
his  sucoessors  after  him.  Such  an  amended  theory  is  likewise  demanded  by  the 
numismatic  evidence  recently  brought  to  light,  which  explains  satisfactorily  the 
otherwise  anomalous  reiteration  of  the  name  of  Nasr  bin  Ahmad  throughout  the 
series.  As  he  is  shewn  by  M.  Dom*s  coins  (Samaniden-MUnzen  von  P.  Saweljew, 
St.  Peteisbourg,  1855,  Nos.  11,  12,  13)  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  and 
introduce  into  Mint  use  the  distinctive  motto  of  j  yj^j^ 

on  the  occasion  of  the  victory  of  his  army  over  the  Delemites  at  Mnhammadia 
(Rai)  in  a.h.  329. 

'  Ibn  Khaiddn,  as  quoted  by  M.  Defr^mery  (p.  263)  affirms—'*  Alpt^:2uin  ^tait 
an  nombre  des  affranchisdes  Samanides  et  gouvemeur  de  Ghaznah  et  du  Khora^an. 
Son  ills,  Aliou-Ishac,  ^tait  son  lieutenant  dans  cette  denii^re  province,  et  comptait 
S^uct^gnin  parmi  ses  sorviteurs.  II  Tinvestit  du  posts  dc  cliambellan.  Abou- 
Ishac  se  rendtt  ^  Bokhara  sous  ic  rigne  d'Als^sid-Manqour,  fils  de  Nouh. 
VOL.  XVII.  L 
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possession  of  the  government  of  Ohaeni,  and  in  virtae  of  his  office 
availed  himself  for  a  time  of  the  kingly  prerogative  to  coin  monej, 
relinqaishing  both  power  and  plaoe  on  Ab(i  Ishak's  formal  investiture 
by  the  court  of  Bokhdrd,  to  whom^  strange  to  say,  his  own  coin  proves 
the  local  authorities  of  Ghazm  still  continued  to  profess  allegiance^ 
Bulkatagin*s  status  as  chief  of  the  Turks,  which  subsequently  availed 
him  on  a  like  occasion,  may  reasonably  have  simplified  this  earlier 

S^buct^guin  remplissait  alora  les  fonetions  de  chambellan  aupr^  d^Abon-Isbac. 
Alpt^guiu  mourut  k  Gbaznah,  et  son  fils  Aboa-Ishac  fat  envoys  dans  cette  rUle 
pour  le  remplacer,  II  moiirut  peu  de  temps  apres  arriv^e.**  U*tbi,  in  his 
KiUb  i  Yaminf,  under  the  authority  of  Ab<U  Hasan  Khimn,  also  mentions  Abfi 
Ishak  as  commandant  of  the  forces  in  Khorisdn,  from  which  post,  the  text  would 
seem  to  imply  that  he  was  promoted  direct  to  the  government  of  Ghasnf.  See  H.  de 
Kacy.  Notices  and  Extracts,  iv.  330,  and  translation  of  the  same  work,  likewise 
from  the  P^itan  version,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Reynolds.  O.  T.  F.,  London,  1858,  p.  92. 

As  there  was  some  discrepancy  to  be  detected  between  the  French  and  English 
versions  of  this  important  quotation,  and  as  each  pretended  to  be  no  more  than  a 
mere  translation  of  a  tratislaiionf  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  original 
Arabic  text;  and,  having  collated  the  excellently  written  M.S.  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  a  very  elaborately  commentated  lithographed  edition,  printed  at  the 
Dellii  Madrissa,  I  sought  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinaep  in  securing  an  accu- 
rate and  independent  rendering  of  the  somewhat  obscure  passage.  The  resolt  is 
appended  below. 

This  account  of  him  [Subuktagfn]  was  related  to  me  by  Ab6i  Hasan  Ja*lkr, 
son  of  Muhammftd  the  Treasurer, — '  That  he  [Subuktagin]  came  to  Bukh^ri  in 
the  days  of  the  good  Amfr  Mansur  Bin  N6h,  in  the  suite  of  Ab6  Ishak,  son  of 
Alptagin,  who  was  comtnandant  of  the  armies  of  Khdr^n.  Then  (liteially, 
when  he,  Abd  Ishak,  was  that) — ^he  [Subuktagin]  was  his  [Ishak's]  Hajib  Kabir, 
or  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  And  he  had  a  noble  countenance,  and  the  burthen 
of  Ishak*s  affairs  was  on  him,  and  the  management  of  all  his  business  was  in  his 
luuids.  The  nobles  of  that  state  (•.«.  BukhArA)  remarked  in  him  the  qoalities  of 
high  courage  and  kindness  of  disposition  and  generosity,  with  energy  an  prompti* 
tttde,  and  anticipated  for  him  a  career  of  exaltation  because  of  his  high  aspirations 
and  acnteness.  At  the  time  of  AhA  l6hak*8  return  to  Ghazni,  as  VlUi  and  chief  in 
his  father*s  place,  he  [Subuktagin]  returned  with  him  in  the  suite,— that  is,  in 
command  of  his  troops,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  the  chamberlain's  office. 
But  Ishak,  very  soon  after  his  return,  finished  his  career  and  lost  his  life,  leaving 
none  of  his  race  or  kin  fit  for  his  podtion  and  place.  Then  a  number  of  hia 
[Ishak^s]  servants  and  of  those  of  his  father  were  in  great  anxiety  and  trouble  as 
to  the  succession  to  the  chiefship  and  [the  choice  of]  a  person  in  whose  good 
management  of  all  parties  they  could  confide ;  and  they  did  not  cease  difiering 
about  the  chiefship  and  quarreling  about  relative  fitness,  until  at  last,  by  the  assent 
of  all  voices,  it  was  agreed  to  make  him  [Subuktagin]  the  Amir ;  and  all  opinions 
combined  to  approve  his  arrangements  and  to  obey  his  jorders  for  bringing  forward 
or  postponing.'* 

'  As  J  have  already  remarked  in  my  first  paper,  a  parallel  system  of  reoog- 
nition  of  the  SAmtol  lords  of  Bukh&r&  was  seemingly  maintained  on  the  Ghaznavf 
currency  up  to  the  date  of  the  extinction  of  the  suzerain  dynasty.  See  J.R.A.S. 
ix.  26 and  coins  Noe.  9,  10,  22,  23,  &c.,  old  series. 
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step  towards  Bovereign  power^  some  of  the  functions  of  which  ho  must 
alreadj  have  exercised  elsewhere,  if  the  coin  above  cited  and  struck 
at  Balkh  in  a.h.  324,  refer  to  the  same  individual. 

Passing  hy  the  special  question  involved  in  the  superscription  on 
the  coin,  and  following  the  compiler,  for  whom,  in  virtue  of  the  autho- 
rity cited,  credence  is  claimed,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  rehktive  date  of  Abd  Ishak's  death,  a  year  after  his  return  to 
Ghazni,  there  is  nothing  definite  whereby  to  fix  the  duration  of  his 
rale,  either  as  nominal  or  effective  sovereign  of  that  state;  and  equally 
thai  the  two  years'  authorized  reign  of  Bnlk^tagin,  is  dependent  for 
its  epochal  justification  upon  a  definition  of  the  limits  of  those  of  his 
predecessors  j  or,  if  more  exact  information  were  afforded,  upon  a 
determination  of  the  period  over  which  the  seemingly  short-lived 
power  of  Piri  extended  prior  to  the  fixed  date  of  Subuktagin^s  formal 
accession  on  the  7th  day  of  the  8th  month  of  366. 

The  illustrative  novelties  next  in  order  of  date  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  Ghaznavi  series,  but  the  prince  whose  name  they  bear  is 
so  closely  identified  with  the  early  progress  of  both  Subuktagin  and 
Mahmtid,  until  the  time  when  he  finally  becomes  the  vassal  of  the 
latter,  that  his  independent  coinage  in  Seistdn  forms  a  proper  intro- 
duction  to  the  mintages  of  his  conquerors  in  the  same  province,  of 
which  specimens  have  already  been  given  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal^ 

The  biography  of  Khalaf  bin  Ahmad  is  largely  dwelt  upon  by 
contemporary  writers,  and  especially  by  U'tbi,  the  author  of  the 
Kitib-i-Yamini,  from  whose  work  the  following  skotch  of  the  life  of 
this  remarkable  character  has  been  chiefly  drawn  : — 

Note  on  the  Life  of  Khalaf  bin  Ahmad  (fSeistdn.  . 

Some  obscurity  exists  regarding  the  precise  descent  of  Khalaf  bin 
Ahnmd*,  but  it  may  be  suflBicient  for  our  present  purpose  to  recognise 
a  relationship  to  certain  members  of  the  extinct  dynasty  of  the 
Saffiiris,  to  the  possession  of  whose  metropolitan  province  he  succeeded, 
after  its  intermediate  subjection  to  the  Sim^nl  Empire  of  BokhirA. 

1  J.  B.  A.  8.,  ix.  p.  326,  No.  48. 

'  Ranzat-as-safi,  vol.  iv.  c  14.  I  quote  from  the  Persian  MS.  of  the  R.  A.  S. 
No.  xxT.,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  the  Vienna  translation.  "  Historia 
priofmn  regum  Persarum,  ej^  Mohammede  Mirehond  Persici  et  Latin^,  4to 
Viennae,  1782."  See  also  Habib-os-Siyar,  vol.  ii.  c.  4.  (Bombay  lithographed 
edition,  1857),  and  Price,  quoting  Khul48at-al-Akhb<r,  "  Mohammedan  History, 
London/*  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 
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He  is  first  noticed  in  the  T&rikh  Yamini^,  on  the  occasion  of  faw 
undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  in  a.h.  354*,  when  he  leaTos  faia 
kinsman  Tahir  Ihn  Hnssain  in  charge  of  his  dominions.  The  latter 
plays  him  false  during  his  ahsenoe,  and  on  his  return  he  finds  his  own 
kingdom  closed  against  him.  On  Khalaf 's  obtaining*  aid  from  Mansdr 
bin  Ntih,  T^hir  relinquishes  his  position ;  but  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Suzerain's  troops,  he  again  asserts  his  supremacy.  Khalaf,  for 
the  second  time,  seeks  succour  from  Mansdr,  and  thus  reinforced, 
besieges  Hussaiu  bin  Tihir^ — who  in  the  interval  had  succeeded  his 
father — in  the  fortress  of  Ark^.  Hussain,  on  an  appeal  to  Mansur,  is 
allowed  a  safe  conduct,  and  Khalaf  is  reinstated  in  his  dominions. 
Years  roll  on,  and  he  himself  in  turn  is  found  failing  in  allegiance  to 
his  Samdni  lord,  when,  strange  anomaly,  this  same  Hassain  bin  Tihir 
is  sent  to  subdue  him,  but  wastes  seven  years  ineffectually  in  the 
siege  of  the  citadel  of  Arl*,  till  at  last  Abdil  Hussain  bin  Simjiir,  the 

*  Notices  et  Extraito  des  Manascrits  de  la  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  vol.  iv. 
p.  330.  Ilistoire  de  Y^mineddoula  Mahmtid  (Klt4b  Ydmini),  traduite  de  Penan, 
par  A.  I.  Silvestre  de  Sacy ;  and  also  Tlie  Kit&b-i-Yammf,  translated  from  the 
Persian  version  of  Ul-Utbi,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Reynolds  (Oriental  Translation  Fund), 
1858,  p.  51. 

'  Ibn  Athfr,  a.h.  353;  Rauzat-as-sufa,  a.h.  353;  Habib-us-Styar,  a.h.  350. 
3  In  A.H  353,  according  to  the  Khuldsat  al  Akhbir.    Price  ii.  43. 

*  The  following  coin  of  Hussain^bin-Tihir  is  to  be  found  in  Colonel  Rawlinson^a 
collection  : — 

No.  A.    Gold.    Size  2.    Weight  19  gr.-B.  M. 


t  I 

f 

Margin  illegible.  j 

*  Reynolds,  p.  52.    The  name  is  not  given  by  De  Sacy.— Not.  et  Ex.  iv.  337. 

«  "  Ark,"  De  Sacy,  iv.  337-8 ;  and  Kitab  i  Yamini,  p.  59.— Ibn  Atlifr. 
Sc^  also  Histoirp  des  Samnnides,  par  Mirkh(»nd,  traduite  par  M.  Defr^mei^',  Paria, 
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Governor  of  Khor^^n,  is  directed  to  interfere^  and  prevails  upon 
Kfaalaf  to  retire,  while  offering  apparent  submission,  to  the  castle  of 
Tak  (^jU?)'-  The  supremacy  of  the  reigning  emperor,  N6h  bin 
Mansdr,  being  duly  recognised  by  the  usual  Moslem  formalities  of  the 
recitation  of  his  name  in  the  public  prayers,  and  its  insertion  in  the 
legends  of  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

On  the  resumption  of  U'tbi  s  narrative,  Khalaf  is  stated  to  have 
remained  in  quiet  possession  of  his  territory  up  to  the  period  of  Su- 
baktagin's  expedition  against  Jaipal  in  367  a.h.^  when  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  seize  upon  Bust  and  appropriate  the 
treasures  of  the  province ;  bat  even  this  overt  act  of  treachery  seems 
to  have  been  forgiven  by  Subuktagin  on  the  restitution  of  the  funds 
thus  temporarily  alienated^.  An  event  regarding  which  U*tbi  remains 
silent  seems  to  have  occurred  shortly  after  379  a.h.^,  in  Khalafs 
mission  of  his  own  son  A'mnl  to  take  possession  of  Kerman,  where  he 
obtains  a  momentary  success,  but  is  finally  defeated  by  A*bbas  bin 
Ahmad,  the  general  of  Samsdm  ud  doulah,  the  Buiyah  ruler  of  Firs. 
On  the  son's  return  to  Seistin,  Khalaf — for  no  apparent  reason  but  his 
want  of  success,  puts  him  to  death  with  the  most  uncompromising 
barbarity*. 

Khalaf  next  appears  on  the  scene  as  joining  Subuktagin*s  force 
with  his  contingent,  on  that  general's  march  to  oppose  Ab6  A'li  at 
Nishipur.    He  himself  is  left  behind,  but  his  troops  aid  in  the  cam- 

1845,  p.  265.  Col.  Anderson  supposes  this  name  of  Ark  (the  Greek  apx)  to  be 
used  for  the  citadel  of  Zaranj,  the  capital  of  Seiat&n.  Under  the  description  of 
that  town  in  the  Ashkil  al  bil&d,  we  are  told  —  "  Inside  the  city,  between  the 
Kurkoonuh  and  Meeshuk  gates^  is  a  grand  building  called  the  Urk— it  was  the 
treasury  of  Omar.**   See  Jour.  As.  Soc  Bengal,  xxi.,  365,  372. 

>  About  A.H.  371.    Price  ii.  245.    Defrdmery,  p.  265. 

«  AlWrfinf  KinUn  MS.       J  J  ks  jUaSl^,^  — For  jlL  see  also 

Oiiseley*s  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  208,  21 1, 212.  T.  H.  MtfUer,  Liber  Clirantum, 
(IsiakhH),  Qotha,  1839,  p.  103;  and  Col.  Anderson's  Translation  of  the  AshkAl  al 
bilid*8  Account  of  Seist^n,  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  xxi.  pp.  369,  371,  and  373. 

>  Dow*s  Translation  of  Ferishtah,  i.  22  Brigg*s  ditto,  i.  16.  Kitiib  t  Yaminf, 
43.    Reinaud,  l*Inde,  250.    Malcom*s  Hist.  Persia,  i.  316. 

*  KitAb  i  YaminI,  p.  273. 

*  R.  8.  ir.  15.  On  Siims4m  ud  doulah  Buiyah's  accession  to  power  at  ShirAz, 
t.  e.  [about]  379  a.m.  Abfil  Faraj,  a.h.  379,  p.  21 2.  See  also  D*Herbelot  in  voce ; 
and  Price  ii.  265,  a.h.  387-98. 

'  R.  S.  vol.  iv.  cap.  15.  The  Hnbib  ua  Siyar,  ii.  4,  in  commenting  on  hb  and 
a  second  similar  murder,  says— 
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paign ;  and  on  the  final  defeat  of  Abii  A'li  and  Faik  at  Ttis  in  385 
Subuktagin  sends  back  the  Seistdn  force  with  honour  and  com- 
mendation. Khalaf's  intriguing  disposition  again  developes  itself  on 
Subuktagin*s  proceeding  to  the  northward  against  Ailek  Kh^n,  though 
any  positive  rupture  seems  to  have  been  averted  till  after  the  death 
of  the  Ghaznavi  monarch,  when  Khalaf  sends  his  son  T^hir  to  annex 
certain  dependencies  of  BagrachakS  Mahmiid's  uncle,  at  this  time 
ruler  of  Her^t,  <S:c.  In  an  action  which  ensued,  Bagrachak  was  killed  - 
and  eventually  in  A.n.  390',  Mahmud  himself  advanced  into  Seistdn, 
where,  however,  he  contented  himself  with  receiving  Khalafs  some- 
what abject  submission  and  a  money  fine'. 

About  the  year  a.h.  392  Khalaf  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son 
Tdhir.  Subsequently,  thinking  better  of  this  act,  he  treacherously 
inveigled  his  son  into  his  power\  who  thereupon  meets  a  speedy  end  in 
his  father's  prison.  The  feelings  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  at  this  inci- 
dent are  developed  in  a  rebellion,  ending  in  the  deposition  of  Khalaf 
and  the  submission  of  the  conspirators,  in  a.h.  393,  to  Mahmtid ; 
while  Khalaf,  after  standing  a  siege  in  his  last  refuge',  surrenders  to 
Mahmtid'  with  au  ostentatious  amount  of  self-humiliation  sufficient  to 
secure  him  once  again  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  who  provides  him 
with  an  honourable  exile'',  which,  after  four  years  duration  and  the 
discovery  of  intrigues  with  Ailek  Khdn,  is  converted  into  close  confine- 
ment, in  which  ''the  volume  of  his  life  received  its  last  seal"  in 
Rajab  a.h.  399*. 

^  Dow,  i.  51.    Bajersc,  Not  ^t  Ex.  Bagrachak.    Arabic  text,  Tirikh  YamiDf 

«  A.H.  390.    T.  Y.  p.  279. 

"  Not  et  Ex.  p.  739.    T.  Y.  280. 

*  T.  Y.  285.  Mirkhond  does  not  adopt  this  prelumnary  statement  of  U*tbi*8 
but  he  is  quite  clear  as  to  the  treachery,  and  adda — 

*  R.  S.  T6k  jU?.    So  also  Price,  K.  A.  282. 

*  Price  dates  this  expedition  of  Mahmtid  in  394  (p.  262,  vol.  ii.)  D'Herbelot 
in  voce,  393  a.h.  p.  533.    De  Guignes,  ii.  155,  a.h.  393. 

7  R.S.  ^^jyr  S-^Tl::^!^  L,.-^wt  ^\  ^ 

^*^'  c>Wj^    ^®        proposes  to  amend  this  to  Dhawsdjam,    Not.  et 
Ext  iv.  p.  353. 

"  The  Khal&sat  ol  Akhb6r  sums  up  his  character  thus : — ThisKholf,  the  sod 
of  Ahmad,  is  represented,  at  the  same  time,  as  equally  adorned  and  distingoished 
by  his  acquirements  in  all  the  learning  of  his  age  and  country,  by  the  liberality 
and  benevolence  of  his  mind,  and  by  his  unbounded  patronage  of  genius  aod 
seienee,  however  exhibited.'*   Price.,  vol.  ii.  243. 
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KHALAF-BIN-AHMAD. 


No.  2. 


Gold.    Size  1^.    Weight  8  6  gr.»    a.h.  855.— jBriWt*  Mumm  {Collection  of  Sir 
H.  C.  EawUnMn), 


Margin.  Illegible. 


0b7. 


[Note. — The  following  coins  are  noticed  in  this  place^ — ^in  so  much  of  asBO- 
dation  with  the  obvious  money  of  Khalaf-bin- Ahmad  forming  part  of  the  small 
collection  from  the  same  site,  presented  to  the  British  Museam  by  Colonel  Sir 
H.  G.  Rawlinson— without  being  definitely  classed  under  the  like  heading  and 
attribution,  as  objections  may  be  taken  to  the  absence  of  the  patronymic  so 
nniformly  expressed  upon  the  ascertained  coins  of  this  prince ;  an  uncertainty 
exists  farther  as  to  their  places  of  mintage,  and,  finally,  grave  doubts  must 
arise,  in  the  absence  of  any  historic  testimony  to  the  fact,  as  to  whether  Khalaf- 
bin- Ahmad  could  have  attained  kingly  power  so  early  as  881  a.h.  It  is  true 
that  he  is, represented  as  dying  at  a  mature  old  age  in  399  a.h.  ;  but  it  would  be, 
perhaps,  claiming  too  much  to  infer  that  he  had  arrived  at  manhood  and  princely 
rank  sixty-eight  yean  previous  to  that  event. 

The  names  of  the  mint  cities  on  these  pieces  are  only  partially  legible ;  that 
on  the  coin  engraved  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  triliteral  compound,  and,  looking  to 


'  This  coin  has  been  engraved  for  the  forthcoming  nnmber  of  the  Numismatie 
Chronicle  as  No.  5,  vol.  xx.  p.  56,  to  illustrate  a  paper  on  the  special  subject  by 
Mr.  Yaux. 
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No.  2  a. 

Gold.   Size2i.    Weight  18  5  gr.    H^eaiiixx.— British  Muteum, 

SimiUu-  Areas,  with  the  monogram  ^  at  foot  of  Reverse  Area. 
Obverse  Margin  displays  portions  of  the  Kalimah,  viz. : — 

The  Beverse  Margin  retains  the  words  ^^U].>MjgWt  aU\ 


the  identities  of  letters  in  other  portions  of  the  legends,  the  initial  should 
preferentially  be  read  as  j  and  the  final  as  The  name  of  the  town  on  the 

second  piece  I  will  not  even  ventare  to  guess  at.] 


No.  a 


Gold.   Size  8.    Weight  16  gr.    a.  h.  Z^i^—BriM  Mutewm, 


Obv. 


,^1 


Obv.  Marg.  LUjUj  j        j        iJu*  jUj  jJll  JJb  ^\ 

Beverse  Margin.    .  .  .  j  t^*^^,  iiy^j 

Kur&i^  Sarah,  iz.  83,  and  Izi.  9. 
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No.  8. 


Gold.    Size  8  (broken  coin).    Weight  29*5  gr.^    A.H.  BI^.—BrUUh  Miueum, 
PUte,  fig.  1. 


BK7. 


Obv. 


Berene  Maxgin.  Illegible. 

ObtT.  Mug.     XjUoIj  ^  j  ^/**^^ 


There  is  a  second  coin  in  Colonel  BawlinBon's  parcel  in  the  British  Museum 
of  an  eariier  date,  and  of  seemingly  similar  fabric,  though  of  varying  legends, 
wliich  may  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  due  attribution  of  the  preceding  piece 
(No.  B.)  The  snpeiBcriptions  are  reproduced  below. 


No.C. 


Size  14.   Weight  8*5.   a.h.  381 
IBixv, 


4L. 


ObT.  Marg.    LUoU j  ^ji^  ^ 

Bererse  Maxgin.  etcetera.  <0J\  (Jy^j  ^X^^U 


Obv. 


*  Thia  coin  has  likewise  been  engraved  for  the  illostration  of  Mr.  Vauz's 
paper  in  the  Num.  Chron.  zz.  p.  56. 
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mahm6d. 


No.  4.--(To  precede  XII.  Old  Series,  Joum&l,  vol.  ix.  p.  809). 
Gold.   Weight  68igr.    NishApikr.   a.r.  Z99,—BriHth  Muaeum. 


Bbv. 


Obv. 


Obverse  Margin.   Int.  JJu>  ^  jj^lduxXU  ^UujJU  ^1 

„  Ext.    Surah  xxx.  i,  5. 

Reverse  Margin.   Surah  ix.  88,  and  Ixi.  9. 


No.  6.— (To  follow  XII.,  Old  Series,  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  809.) 

Gold.    Weight     gr.    Nfsh&ptir.    a.h.  iO^.— General  MUta. 
Rev. 


 i—^  J}  \ 


Obrense  Margin.    LUmjI  j 
Rercne  Margin.    Surah  ix.  33,  and  ixi.  9, 


Obv. 


Js  A—) 
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No.  6.-(To  follow  XVIL,  Old  Series,  p.  811.) 
Gold.    Weight  52  gr.   Herit    A.&m.   New  Type.— (7o^  ^Stocy. 

Riv.  I  Obv. 


Obr.  Marg.    Int.    ^"^UjCj^^  CJj         i^j^  •  .,-Jf^«X^yi  <0J\ 

Ext.    Surah  xxx.  4,  5. 
Rerene  Margin.    Surah  ix.  38,  and  Izi.  9. 


No.  7.— {To  follow  XVIH.,  Old  Series,  p.  811.) 

Gold.    Weight  62  gr.   Ohaznf.   a.h.  415.   TJnlqne.—Colona  Stacy. 

Bev.  Obv. 


ObT.Haig.  Int.— 

„  Ext.    Surah,  xxx.  4,  5. 

Rererae  Maigin.   Surah,  ix.  88,  and  Ixi.  9. 


No.  7  a. 

Mr.  B.  Elliot  poflseases  a  somewhat  similar  coin  of  the  Ghazni  mintage,  dated- 
«    •  ^j^^  ijJ^  ti^^' 
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No.  7  b. 

Gk>ld.  Weight  60-5  gr.  Qhaznl.  JL^AlS^-^SntiA  MMMum  {Rawlinmrn  CalUetwiu) 
Coin  varying  from  No.  7,  only  in  the  change  of  date,  and  the  eubstitation  of 
the  name  of  Jy^,^^^  for  the  amsUII^*!  on  the  reverae. 


No.  8.— (To  precede  No.  XIX.,  Old  Series,  p.  311.) 
Gold.   Weight  70  gr.    Niah&pfir.   a.  h.  405.^BrUish  Mu»eum. 

Similar  legends  to  Na  XIX.,  Old  Series ;  Tarying  only  in  the  omiaaion  of  tlie 
J  Ac  9  and  the  insertion  of  the  title  on  the  sides  of  the  obvene 

field. 

No.      (To  follow  No.  XX.,  Old  Series,  Journal  ix.,  p.  812.) 

Aar.  COS.  in  Niaainur  a  421.   A.  i.  a  sin.  et  dext.,  Ar.      <d}b  j  jUll 
Margin.   Int. — 

A.  U.  J^— Sajs^ 

^— jJ  t 

Fraahn,  BnlleUn  de  la  Claase  Historico-Philologique  de  St.  Petersbouig,  tome  iv. 
(1846)  p.  46 ;  and  Opnsc.  Postnm.,  edidit  B.  Dom,  p.  251. 


No.  10.— <No.  XXVII.,  Old  Series,  p.  815.) 
Silver.   Weight  44  gr.    GhaznI.   a.  h.  Z^JS.^CoUmd  Sta4!y, 


Rev. 
b  8 

Obv.  Maig.  ijUj3j^  ijJjiamJj  ^jj*'A>s>- 
Reverse  Margin.   Surah,  xxx.  4,  6. 


Obv. 
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As  introdactorj  to  the  later  acquisitions  of  the  same  type  of  coin, 
I  reinsert  the  original  woodcut  of  the  previously  sole  available 
example  of  the  bilingual  coinage  of  Mahmdd^  which  has  already 
appeared  at  p.  823,  vol.  ix..  Journal  R.A.S. 

Since  the  date  of  the  publication  in  question,  European  collectors 
have  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  the  local  crucibles  no  less  than  three 
additional  specimens  of  this  mintage,  which  determine  conclusively 
that  the  issue  constituted  an  ordinary  serial  coinage  of  a  given  locality, 
as  opposed  to  the  alternative  supposition,  suggested  by  the  solitary  piece 
heretofore  known,  of  an  occasional  or  commemorative  purpose  being 
indicated  in  their  exceptional  type.  A  second  annual  date  is  furnished 
by  the  new  accessions,  but  the  more  interesting  information  in  regard 
to  the  site  of  their  fabrication  still  remains  indeterminate,,  though  the 
denomination  of  the  mint  city  may  be  conjecturally  suggested  from 
the  partially  legible  letters  preserved  in  the  Kuflc  on  two  coins,  and 
the  full  designation  of  Mahmtid,  so  obvious  in  the  Sanskrit  mar- 
^nal  records — as  a  locality  honoured,  on  its  conquest,  by  some  titular 
identification  with  his  own  name. 

Having  completed  the  mechanical  decipherment  of  the  several 
letters  of  the  central  legend  nearly  as  they  are  now  reproduced  under 
the  description  of  Coin  No.  11, 1  submitted  the  result,  together  with  my 
original  collocated  facsimile  transcripts  of  the  superscriptions  of  the 
several  pieces,  to  the  scrutiny  of  Professor  Wilson,  and  haviug  care- 
folly  tested  the  value  of  each  individual  character  by  the  demands  of 
Palsographic  consistency  and  the  requisitions  of  linguistic  sense^,  I 
adopt,  without  hesitation,  the  following  matured  version  of  our  highest 
Sanscrit  authority  : 

^sniww^F  ^?pnT(T)T 

Abyaktamtha  Muhammad     avat{d)ra       Nripati  Mahm'&d, 
The  invisible  one,  Muhammad  incarnation.      King  Mahmfid. 


'  Profesfior  Wilson  was  at  first  Inclined  to  suggest  a  transcription  of 

^  TI^J^7      prafihvreka  for  the  opening  phrase,  but  upon  examining  more 

eloRely  the  formation  of  the  original  letters  and  comparing  them  with  repetitions 
or  variations  on  other  portions  of  the  coins,  he  decided  upon  the  reading  given 

above,  icpresenting  ^ct|7||4|qi#f  Avt/altamel-am, "  the  indiscrete,  the  invisible 

one  ''^specially  used  to  signify  the  first  cause  or  supreme  universal  spirit. 
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No.  11.— (No.  XLIL,\}1<1  Series,  Jonmal  iz.  p.  323.) 


Silver.   Size  4^.    Weight  46  i  gr.   a.h.  412.—BritiA  Museuwt. 


ItB7. 


^1 


Obv.  Marg.  4<^i|^ 
ThiBTakA(oOMahm6d> 

BeTerae  Margin.    ij\AMj\j  _ 


Obv.  (Revised  Beading) 


-Samvai.  412. 


No.  12. 

Silver.   Size  4.    Weight  86  -6  gr.   a.h.  412.— Cotenrf  T,  Bu$k.    Plate,  fig.  2. 
Areas  as  in  No.  11. 

Obv.  Maig.  n  aft^ 

Reverse  Margin.  #  ♦  #   4^$:^  MJbjJ^JWd^^j^  alii  


No.  18. 

Silver.   Size  4}.   Weight  41  gr.   a.h.  M.—Britith  Mu$eum,   PUte,  fig.  8. 
Obverse  Area  as  in  No.  11. 

Margin.   ^  Z  ^^WPC 

Reverse  Area  as  above.  No.  11,  with  the  exception  that  the is  placed 
at  the  top,  and  the         on  the  left  side  of  the  field. 

Margin.   LU^Ujl^  ijJuJx.  «    #    «  <d]^ 
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No.  14. 

Silrer.   Siie  ih   Weight  46  gr.   a.h.  419.— 3/y  CcMnet,   Plate,  fig.  4. 

Obrerae  Area  as  in  No.  11. 

Margin.    ^  W^PS^  

Keverse  Area  as  in  No.  18. 

Margin.  ^j^^   C^Jj^i^^UJ^  ^j^Ws^ji  <dS\  ji^uyj 


Ko.  15.— (To  precede  XLIII.,  Old  Seriea,  p.  824.) 

SilTer.    Weight  46  gr.^-Colonel  T.  Bush. 

Rbv.  Obv. 


jJumIj  iUslf  <0J\  ^^^^ 


Margin  illegible. 


DA. 


Margin  apparently  unengraved. 


No.  16  a. 

Colonel  Stacy's  collection— now  in  the  possession  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal — contains  a  coin  with  legends  similar  to  the  aboTC,  varying  only  in  the 
insertion  of  the  iO^^^iJ^^  ii'  the  ordinary  alignment,  above  the  name  of  Jyi.^^^ 


*  See  geographical  summary  at  the  end  of  this  section  of  the  paper. 
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No.  16  (Variety  of  No.  LI V,  Old  Series,  JourDAl  ix.  p.  888.) 

Copper.   Ghazni,  a.h.  405. 

Similar,  in  the  typical  arrangement  of  the  intricately  interlaced  legends^  to 
No.  LIY.,  Old  Series;  bat  presenting  the  novelty  of  the  use  of  the  word  Ij^ 
(city)  as  a  prefix  to  the  name  of  the  place  of  mintage.  This  is  the  only  instance, 
within  my  knowledge,  of  the  use  of  a  similar  specification  in  the  Obaznavi  series; 
the  aynonymoos  word  i  JJJ  will  be  seen  to  hare  been  occasionaUy  employed  bj 
^he  sacceeding  monarchs  of  the  Ghori  race. 


Having  concladed  the  description  of  the  coins  of  Mahmtid,  it  may 
be  appropriate  to  complete  the  archeeological  records  of  his  rule  by 
a  notice  of  the  extant  monumental  inscriptions  preserved  in  his 
ancient  capital.  These  consist,  1st,  of  the  writing  that  adorns  and 
explains  the  object  of  the  erection  of  the  Mindr,  which  stands  to  this 
day  near  his  burial  place  ^;  2nd,  of  the  Knfic  and  Neskh  scrolls  on  hia 
marble  tombstone  j  and,  3rd,  of  the  brief  inscription  on  the  Deodw&r, 
or  Himdlajan  pine-wood  portals  of  his  sepulchre^  which  tradition 
has  associated,  on  very  insnfficient  grounds,  with  the  gates  of 
Somnath*.  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
antiquity  of  these  monuments,  or  the  authenticity  of  the  records 
they  bear,  though  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  minaret  should  have 
suffered  so  much  from  time,  exposure,  and  possibly  violence,  as  to 
leave  its  commemorative  legend  difiicult  to  decipher  or  restore. 


I  An  engraving  and  descriptioo  of  the  fellow  min&r  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  coins  of  Masafid. 

*  This  quasi  shrine  seems  to  have  been  respected  from  the  very  first ;  and 
even  the  all-destroying  A'16-ad-din  Jeh&nB6z  withheld  his  hand  from  the  tomb  of 
Mahmtid. 

'  These  gates  are  now  preserved  in  the  fort  of  Agra.  Elaborate  drawings  of 
them  have  been  published  in  the  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  zii.  (1843),  and 
reduced  facsimile  models  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 
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IfucripUon  No,  1. 

Copj  in  the  Sula  character  of  the  Kufio  Inscription  on  the  Minaret 
nearest  the  village  of  Rozah^ 

^^jlG^  ^  4UU^  j^UJl  ^\ 

"In  the  name  of  God  the  Most  Merciful.  The  High  and  Mighty  Saltftn, 
Malik  of  Isl&m,  the  Bight  Arm  of  State,  Trustee  of  the  Faith,  the  Yictoiy  Crowned, 
the  Fatron  of  Moslems,  the  Aid  of  the  Destitute,  the  Munificence  Endowed, 
Mahm6d  (may  God  glorify  his  testimony),  son  of  Suhuktagin,  the  Champion  of 
Champions,  the  Amir  of  Moslems,— ordered  the  construction  of  this  lofty  of  loftiest 
of  monuments,  and  of  a  certainty  it  has  heen  happily  and  prosperously 
completed." 


Inscription  No,  2. 
Knfic  ScroU  on  the  Sarcophagus  of  Mahmiid^  at  Ohazni : — 

r-^^      uii^'  c>r^'  er*  JJ^ 

Trandaiiun, 

"  May  there  he  foxgiveness  firom  God  upon  the  great  Amir,  the  Lord,  Niz&m 


1  The  ahoTe  is  extracted  yerbatlm  from  the  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal  (1848), 
Tol.  xiL  p.  77.  The  Imperfect  state  of  the  monument  from  whence  this  inacription 
has  heen  copied,  must  neceaaarily  detract  from  the  concluslyeness  of  portions  of 
the  tianscription ;  however,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  facsimiles,  it  is  given  on 
the  fidth  of  the  officials  employed  by  General  Nott^  for  it  is  not  definitively  stated, 
nor  can  I  otherwise  discover,  under  whose  direct  supervision  the  piofcased  repro- 
duction and  too  obvious  restitutions  were  made. 
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vd  din  Abiil  Eteim  IfAhmt&d,  son  of  Ektbnktagln.  M«y  God  hm  merey  i^oq 
him'.** 

Mem. — "  On  the  reyerse  of  the  Sarcophagus,  there  is  an  inaeription 
in  the  Neskh  character,  recording  the  date  of  the  decease  of  Sultto 
Mahmtid,  as  Thnrsdaj,  the  7th*,  remaining  day  (i.e.,  the  22nd  or 
2drd)  of  the  month  of  Rabi  al  Akhir,  a.h.  421."  (H.  C.  Rawlinson.) 
Jour.  As.  Soo.  Bengal,  xii.  76. 


Inscription  No.  8. 

Inscription  in  Kofic  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  framing  of  the 
so-called  "  Gates  of  Somndth,**  once  forming  the  portals  of  the  Tomb 
of  Mahmtid,  at  Ghazni  : — 

^\  ^  jjk^  ^)\  \^)\  Ai» 

^ji  ^\si\  y\  ZX\  J  2ijji\  ^^jJ^  Jj^\  CJIH 

TrantlaHon. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God —(may  there  be)  forgireneaB  from  God 
for  the  Amir,  the  most  Illustrious,  the  Lord,  the  Yfctorious  King,  Right  Hand  of 
the  State,  and  Custodian  of  the  Faith,  Abfil  KIwim  Mahmtld,  son  of  Bubuktagfn, 
may  the  merey  of  God  be  upon  him  .  .  .      [remaining  phrase  illegible]. 


>  I  have  reproduced  the  Arabic  text  giren  aboye  from  the  Kufic  facsimile 
of  Lieut.  Studdart  The  more  minute  Kufic  legend  on  the  band  below  the 
main  inscription  is  too  imperfectly  rendered  in  that  officer*8  lithograph  to  be 
susceptible  of  decipherment.   It  appears^  however,  to  commence  with  the  usual 

^  It  will  be  seen  that  a  counterpart  definition  of  the  date  of  Mahmtid's  deeease 
is  giren  by  Baihaki.— Jour.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  ix.  881. 
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MUHAMMAD  BIN  MAHMUD. 

The  three  noyel  aooessions  to  the  heretofore  unique  specimen  of  the 
ooiaage  of  Mahammad  bin  Mahmfid,  apart  from  their  claims  on  the 
ground  of  numismatic  rarity,  deserve  attention  for  the  several  items 
of  historic  interest  which  they  exemplify  by  the  tenor  of  their 
logeuds. 

The  first  in  order,  No.  17^  will  be  seen  to  be  dated  in  a.h.  414, 
aod  presents  the  peculiarity  of  an  apparent  fabrication  from  one  of 
Mahmfid's  own  reverse  dies,  associated  with  an  obverse  engraved  to 
bear  testimony  to  Muhammad's  local  kingship,  and  to  display  the 
mint-impress  of  Jdzjdn,  the  Government  specially  assigned  to  him  by 
his  father  shortly  after  a.h.  406^  Mr.  Masson's  collection  had  pre- 
viously contributed  a  somewhat  parallel  piece,  in  the  joint  names  of 
Mafam6d  and  his  son  Masadd,  the  illustrative  value  however  of  which 
was  considerably  diminished  by  the  obliteration  of  both  date  and  place 
of  mintage*.  The  present  exemplar,  supported  as  it  is  by  No.  18, 
definitivel7  shows  that  these  young  princes,  in  addition  to  the  other 
insignia  of  royalty  somewhat  guardedly  apportioned  to  them,  were 
both  permitted  to  exercise,  under  due  restrictions,  the  privilege  so 
highly  prized  among  Oriental  nations,  of  coining  money*. 

'  This  nomination  is  deposed  to  in  his  brother  MasatidB  own  words 
U iJ^^jf  ^^^3  3       ^  ^Ir^  ^^S^3  3  Tiiikh-i-Maaaiidi. 
I  observe  that  Muhammad  was  at  his  seat  of  government  at  the  moment  of  his 
Other's  death.   One  copy  of  the  Masaddi  inserts  the  following  passage  to  this 

puporty  after  the  word  juJi^  in  the  extract  already  given  from  a  less  peifect 
MS.,  at  p.  881,  vol  ix.  line  4,  note  1 

•  •  JuuJyj  cJl^  u:,>ckf'  ji  J  jubu  ^/•-JjjJ  *X4.^U        \j  jj^j^y^ 
'  See  Journal,  vol.  iz  p.  812. 

'  The  jealonqr  existing  between  these  twin  brothers,  as  well  as  the  subject  of 
Oriental  pomps  and  ceremonies,  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  the.  following  speech 
ofMasafid:— 

3  J^*^  3  (^J*^  3  ^3  (^^  ^^-^^  ^         <uk^  J 

T.  Masaddl.  *\&T  Juuwjy  U        LS■»^^nr^  <uU- 

M  2 
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The  second  specimen,  in  seeming  order  of  time,  for  the  date  is  not 
fully  preserved^^  in  like  manner  bears  the  conjoint  designations  of  father 
and  son  ;  bat  in  this  instance,  the  former  s  titles  of  honour  are  alto- 
gether omitted,  as  was  the  case  in  many  of  his  own  later  currencies  of 
northern  fabric'^  and  otherwise  the  coin  has  the  appearance  of  the 
consistent  design  attending  a  serial  currency,  as  contrasted  with  the 
hasty  combination  to  be  detected  in  the  earlier  piece.  The  name  of 
the  place  of  mintage  is,  in  this  case,  singularly  well  defined,  reading 
obrionsly  ^^^jU  Wdwdlin,  a  city  regarding  which  I  have  elsewhere 
entered  into  minute  enquiries',  but  whoso  exact  position  it  is  difficult 
to  fix,  owing  to  intermediate  changes  of  urban  sites  and  attendant 
modifications  of  nomenclature  ;  it  will  be  enough  to  indicate  that  it 
was  situated  between  Khulum  and  Talikdn,  somewhere  near  the 
modem  Kundiiz. 

No.  19,  in  its  own  degree,  illustrates  another  section  of  the  annals 
of  its  day,  in  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Ahmad,  under  the  nsnal 
Arab  form  of  surname^  where  the  father  s  designation  is  derived  back 
from  the  son.  Here  Muhammad  is  found  calling  himself  jy^\  y\ 
the  father  of  Ahmad','*  the  son  under  whose  guidance  he  had 
eventually,  in  the  days  of  his  blindness,  to  rule  the  kingdom  once 
again  restored  to  him  on  the  deposition  of  his  brother  Maaaud. 

'  There  are  traces  only  of  the  commencement  of  the  unit  number  («X».0 
I  adopt  i2l  A.H.  as  the  more  probable  date,  in  preference  to  411  ▲.h. 
s  Nob.  60,  68,  Old  Series,  and  No.  21.  New  Series,  p.  166. 

*  See  Journal,  ix.  p.  816;  also  geographical  notes  immediately  following  the 
Table  of  dates,  infra. 

^  dju^  **  a  patronymic,  or  a  filionymic." 

*  The  legible  legends  on  coiiv  No.  19  now  enable  me  to  explain  the  imperfeeUj 
formed  monogrammatic  heading  on  the  reverse  of  Coin  LVII.,  which  proves  to 

be  the  identical  designation  of  y  \ 
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No.  17— (To  precede  No.  LYII.,  Old  Series,  Joamal,  iz.  884). 

SilTer.     Weight  86*0  gr.    J^ta,  a.h.  [4]  14.    Unique.— Oo/one^  T.  Bush. 
Plttto,  No. 


Riv. 


iJjjJl 


Obv. 


•*  )^Jk  


ObTmeHaigin.   •  *  juLc^  ^lLj  - 

Beweno  MaigiiL   Sanh,  zzx.  i,  5. 


See  coin  of  similftr  character,  with  the  joint  nAmes  of  Mahmfid  and  Miteafid, 
Ko.  zxi.  p.  812,  Jour.  B.  A.     Vol.  iz. 


No.  18. 

SUTer.   Weight  50  gr.   W&w&lln.'    Unique.— Co W  ^imA.   Plate,  fig.  7. 

Obv. 


Bbv. 


f,  \  ...  w 


Obyerae  Margin.  .  ^  .       £Ju»  |»Jb;jJV!j^  •  •  .  • 

Bererae  Haigin.         '»»    ^jyt^jXl  ^       —  Surah  zxz.  i,  5. 


1  See  note  on  this  mint  city,  Jour.  R.  A.  S.  iz.  pp.  816  and  889;  and  also  the 
geographical  recapitulation  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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No.  19— (To  follow  No.  LVIL,  Old  Series,  Journal,  ix,  884). 
Silver.    Weight  60  gr.    Unique.    Mr.  Frere.— ^'<mA  J/tdettm.   Piste,  Fig.  7. 

Obv. 


Bxv. 

Margin.    Surah,  zxx.  4,  5. 


i<l  A. 


w 


Maigin  ill^ible. 


No.  19  a. 


Bilingual  coin  of  this  Sult&n,  of  the  Bull  and  Horseman  type — deBcribed  and 
illustrated  under  No.  26,  at  page  170  infra. 
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MASAtJD. 


Gold. 


Weight  gr.- 

RlY. 


Kow  20— (To  foUow  No.  LVIIL) 
'Mr,  Bardoe  Elliot,  U(e  Bengal  Ciyil  Senrioe. 

Obv. 


41  CXj^  i  >Jo- 


'1 


Ob?ene  llftigiiifl.  Int.  illegible.  £zt  oBu&l  formula. 
Serene  Kaigin  aa  naiial.  Sarah,  iz.  88 ;  and  IzL  9. 


No.  21. 


Gold.  Weight  57  gr.   Ghamf.   a.h.  428.   Unique.— Colonel  <Stoc^. 

Obv. 


Rkv. 

ObreiBe  Maigin.   Int. — 

„      „         Ext   XXX.  4, 6. 
Beyerse  Kaigin.   Surah,  ix.  83,  and  Ixi.  9. 


^1  >>LJU1 
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No.  22. 


Gold.   Weight  54  gr.   Ghaznt   a.h.428.   Uniqae.— Co^oneZ  Sfocy. 


Rev. 


Maigin.   Surah,  ix.  88,  and  Ixi.  9.  Margins  as  in  No.  21. 


Obv. 


Same  as  m  No.  21. 


No.  28. 


Gold.   Weight  69  gr.   GhamL  iuVL.  i^Z.-^CoUmA  Siaey. 

Rev.  Obv. 


ObYexse  Maigin.  ^  ^Ujxj  jUu jJff  (^;/^^  cT*^^ 
Bemse  Maigin.  Snnh,  iz.  88,  and  IzL  9. 
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No.  28  a. 

Mr.  Bardoe  Elliot  has  a  coin  of  thlB  type,  dated  Ghazni,  A.H.  427. 


There  is  a  marked  modification  in  the  forms  of  the  letters  consti- 
tuting the  legends  of  these  coins  as  contrasted  with  the  style  of 
character  in  ordinary  nse.  The  change  from  the  stiff  and  formal 
outlines  of  the  Kufic  in  No.  22,  to  the  more  flowing  Persian  writing 
in  No.  23,  is  most  striking,  and  possibly  illastrates  either  Masaiid*s 
own  Persian  predilections,  or  mayhap  the  decline  of  the  supremacy  of 
ihe  Arabic  tongue,  somewhat  irregularly  used  as  the  Court  language. 
We  learn,  indeed,  from  Baihaki,  that  in  a.h.  422-3,  Masaiid's  ministers 
had  some  difficulty  in  corresponding,  and  still  more  difficulty  in 
Terbal  communication,  with  the  Court  of  Baghddd.^ 


No.  24HNo.  Izi.,  Old  Series,  Journal,  p.  888). 
Siher.  Broken  Coin.   Balkh,  a.h.  (4)22.— O^on^  iSta«y. 


No.  25— (Tarietj  of  No.  LXYII.,  Old  Series,  Journal,  p.  840). 
Barer.  Weight  58  gr.^Colond  T.  Bush. 

Obverse  and  Beyerae  trilinear  l^nds  as  in  the  original  type.  No.  67,  Old 
Series.  The  word  ^  replaces  the  <J^Js^  at  the  top  of  the  reyeroe  field,  and 
the  fall  name  of  Jyu*^  is  contracted  into  its  initial 


No.  26— (To  foUow  Ko.  LXXIV.,  Old  Series,  Joanial,  p.  342). 

In  classifying  Mr.  Masson's  ample  collection  of  the  coins  of  the 
kiDf^s  of  Qhazni,  I  was  necessarily  struck  wHh  the  entire  absence  of 
any  money  of  the  period  purporting  to  have  been  minted  at  the  ancient 
dty  of  K&bul.  This,  howeyer,  seemed  to  be  so  far  explained  by  ihe 
data  afforded  by  the  coins  themselres,  as  to  lead  me  to  infer  that 
Ferwan,  in  the  first  instance,  and  Ghazni,  at  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  the  Mohammedan  domination,  supplied  in  turn  the  monetary  wants 

^  See  also  remarks  upon  the  same  subject  apropos  to  Coin  No.  XCYIII., 
Old  Series,  iz.  p.  858 ;  and  note,  p.  178,  infra;  also  Elliot,  Historians  of  India,  117; 
and  Kit&b  i  Tamfni  (Reynolds),  p.  405. 
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of  the  a4jaoent  oouotrj.^  la  addition  to  this,  it  appeared,  daring  the 
course  of  the  enquiry  regarding  the  precise  locality  of  the  seat  of 
govemmrat  of  the  Hind(i— or,  as  the  earlj  Moslem  writers  hare 
designated  it,  the  Brahman— dynasty,  that  the  sovereigns  of  this  race 
had  ceased  to  reside  at  the  old  capital  so  early  as  the  oommmoement 
of  the  fourth  century,  a.h.'  Whether  they  subsequently  retumad  for 
a  brief  space,  or  merely  visited  the  revered  site  for  the  requisite  pur- 
poses of  inaugnratioQ  (which  the  canon  declared  could  not  rightly  be 
effected  elsewhere^)  we  need  not  now  pause  to  decide.  It  wiU  be 
sufficient  to  conclude  that  in  their  migrations  eastward,  they  carried 
with  them  the  conventional  dies  of  the  kingdom,  and  continued  to 
coin  money  after  the  same  stamp,  if  not  even  in  the  name  of  the  most 
prominent  monarch  of  their  race^  until  the  growing  power  of  the 
Mohammedans  drove  them  towards  the  Sutlege,  and  even  the  Lihor 
coinage  yielded  to  Kufic  influences';  while  the  original  Bull  and  Horse- 
man device,  with  its  legends  in  the  local  character,  took  refuge,  though 
but  for  a  brief  season,  in  Delhi  and  Ajmir. 

The  novelties  I  am  about  to  describe,  however,  form  the  earliest 
specimens  extant  of  the  adaptation  by  the  Mohammedans  of  the  local 
money  of  the  Hindus,  in  the  full  acceptance  of  the  prevailing 
idolatrous  symbols, — a  concession  they  were  seemingly  unwilling  to 
make  in  the  first  instance,  when  they  adopted  only  the  weights  and 
standard  of  the  currency  of  Kdbul,  in  the  issues  from  the  Ferwin  mintf. 
The  new  pieces  will  be  seen  to  have  been  produced  from  designs  but 
little  changed  from  the  earlier  style  of  the  money  of  the  Brahman 
kings,  and  retain  the  dynastic^  title  of  ^  4|4J'«r|         " Sri  Samanta 

^  Jour.,  ix.  p.  282.  3  Jour.,  p,  38C 

'  Jour.,  ix.  p.  284,  foot  note. 

*  Coins  of  the  Kingn  of  Ktfbul,  Jour.  ix.  177.        '  Joonial,  ix.  949. 

^  Journal,  ix.  p.  303.  Coins  2,  &o.    See  also  general  remarks  on  the  sabjeet, 
p.  288,  ibid. 

7  As  I  have  lately  bad  occasion  to  review  the  dynastic  bearing  of  this  name  in 
connection  with  the  employment  of  another  title  on  one  of  the  nnmeroos  olEdiootB  from 
the  standard  type  of  coin,  I  may  as  well  extract  my  observations  on  the  subject: — 
I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  more  exclusively  Hindti  novelties  in  this  sec- 
tion of  numismatics  that  I  can  usefully  refer  to;  but,  before  I  leaye  the  subject,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  make  some  observations  in  reference  to  an  original  suggestioD 

of  my  own,  that  the         ^^ft^«       the  reverse  of  the  immediately  succeeding 

Moslem  coins,  was  designed  to  convey  the  title  of  the  spiritual  representative  of  the 
Arabian  Prophet  on  earth,  embodied  for  the  time  being  in  the  KhaUf  of  Baghdad. 
Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  placing  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Captain  Cunningham,  baa 
contested  this  inference.  (Elliot's  Muhammadan  Historians  of  India,  158.)  I 
am  not  only  prepared  to  concede  the  fact  that  Muhammad-bin-SAm  uses  this  tonn 
in  connection  with  his  own  name  on  the  lower  Kanauj  coins,  but  I  can  rapf^jr 
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Der***  on  the  obyene,  oyer  the  figure  of  the  recumbent  bull;  while 
on  the  mwrnoy  in  front  of  the  horseman,  are  introduced,  in  Kufio 
letters,  the  bbowb  seyerallj  of  Muhammad  and  Masadd.  I  have 
reserred  the  more  extended  notice  of  the  sole  exemplar  of  this  mintage 
pertaining  to  the  former  snHaii,  which  is  in  bad  preservation,  till  I 
could  iUnstrate  it  by  the  more  perfect  specimen  bearing  the  name  of 
his  brother  and  snoeessor,  a  wood-cut  of  the  revene 
of  which  I  now  insert.  Both  these  coins  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  £.  G.  Bajley,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
The  cut  as  it  now  appears  was  engraved  for  Mr. 
Austin's  edition  of  Prinsep's  Essays  ^  and  has  been 
obligingly  placed  at  niy  disposal  for  use  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Having  exhausted  the  newly  discovered  coins  of  Masaiid,  I  follow 


further  indepeiideiit  evidence,  that  my  opponenta  could  not  then  cite  against  me,  in 
the  aaaoeUtion  of  this  title  with  the  names  of  the  early  Soltibu  of  Dihli  in  the 
Ptiam  InflcriptioD  (a.  1333,  Vikramiditya);  biit  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  claim  a 
Btill  more  definitiye  support  in  an  item  of  testimony  oontribnted  by  the  oonaeentiye 

Mute  of  the  selfsame  fabric  of  coins,  where  the  ia  replaced  by  the  word 

— KliaKfa.    As  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  ascwtain,  this  transition 

Jim  takes  place  on  the  money  of  'AU-od-dfn  Masa'dd  (639-644  A.H.):  and  here 
again  I  can  afford,  in  all  frankness,  to  cite  further  data  that  may  eventually  bear 

against  myself,  in  recording  that  this  reverse  of  is  combined  in 

other  cases  with  a  broken  obverse  legend  of  ...  .  ^l^tTf^Tf  ■  .  .  .  which, 

being  interpreted  to  stand  for  the  ^^j^^y^]  of  the  Arabic  system,  may 

eidier  be  accepted  aa  the  Sanscrit  counterpart  legend  of  Altamah*s  anonymous  coins 
m  the  Persian  character,  or  be  converted  into  a  poonble  argument  against  my 
theory,  if  snppoeed  to  represent  the  independent  spiritual  supremacy  claimed  by 
subeequent  SulUlns  of  Dihlf ;  which  Uist  assignment,  however,  will  scarcely  cany 
weight  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.    As  regards  the  difficulty  raised 

respecting  the  conventional  acceptance  of  the         tf  •l^n  of  the  coins  as 

an  historical,  rather  than  an  individually  titular,  impress,  I  have  always  been  fblly 
prepared  to  recognise  the  linguistic  value  of  the  word  Samantat  and  yet  chum  to 
retain  the  HH  Samanta-deva— which  comes  down  to  us,  in  numismatio  sequence,  in 
the  place  of  honour  on  so  many  mint  issues— as  an  independent  name  or  tiUe^  to 
which  some  special  prestige  attached,  rather  than  to  look  upon  it  as  an  ordinary 
prefix  to  the  designation  of  each  potentate  upon  whose  money  it  appears.  And 
soofa  a  deeision,  in  parallel  apposition  to  tlie  succession  of  the  titles  of  Srf  Hamfra 
and  Khalffk  just  noticed,  would  seem  to  be  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  replace- 
ment of  this  same  legend  of  Sri  Samanta-deva,  on  the  local  coins  of  Chihad-deva, 
by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Moslem  suzerain  to  whom  that  rAja  had  eventually  to 
concede  allegiance.**— Prinsep*s  Essays.  John  Murray,  London,  1858,  i.  332. 
'  Eventually  published  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Murray. 
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the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  case  of  Mahmiid^  and  append^  in 
farther  illuatration  of  the  reign  of  the  former,  the  incomplete  inscrip- 
tion from  the  solitfiry  metropolitan  monument  ajssociated  with  his 
name,  that  appears  to  have  escaped  the  exterminating  yengeanee  of 
A'la  ud  din  Jehdnsoz^ 


The  Minarets  at  Ghazuf,  from  a  Sketch  by  G.  J.  Vigne,  Esq. 

Pergus9on*s  Handbook  of  ArtWUctw^  p.  415,  vnL  i. 


On  this  occasion — thanks  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  liberality — I  am 
enabled  to  introduce  an  exact  sketch  of  the  picturesque  minaret  upon 

*  See  infra,  under  the  Ghori  dynasty. 
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whose  snrfaoe  the  Knfio  legend  is  raised-— an  engraving,  it  may  be 
added,  which  is  farther  yaloable,  as  being  the  only  satisfactory  repre* 
sentation  we  bare  of  any  of  the  buildings  in  or  around  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  family  of  Subuktagin. 

Mr.  Fergnfison  gives  the  following  note  on  these  buildings  Two  minarets 
■till  adorn  the  pUun  outside  the  city,  and  form,  if  not  the  most  striking,  at  least 
the  most  prominent  of  the  ruins  of  that  city.  Neither  of  them  were  ever  attached 
to  any  mosques;  they  are,  indeed,  pillars  of  victory,  or  J  ay  a  Sihambatf  like  those 
in  India.  *  *  •  The  lower  part  of  these  towers  is  of  a  star-like  form,  the 
plan  being  apparently  that  of  two  squares  phu^ed  diagonally  the  one  over  the  other; 
the  upper  part,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  140  feet  from  the  ground,  is  circular, 
both  are  of  brickwork,  crowned  with  ornaments  of  terra-cotta  of  extreme  elabora- 
tion and  beauty,  and  retaining  its  sharpness  to  the  present  day.** — Handbook, 


'^Copy  in  the  Suls  character  of  the  Kufic  Inscription  on  the 
Minaret  nearest  the  town  of  Ghazni." 


*'  In  the  name  of  God,  the  most  merciful,  (erected)  by  order  of  the  Mighty 
SultiUi,  the  Malik  of  Isllim,  the  Standard  of  Dominion  and  Wealth,  the  August 
3fa8a6d,  Son  of  the  Supporter  of  the  State,  Mahmtld,  Father  of  Ibr&hfm,  Defender 
€^  the  Faith,  Amir  of  Moslems,  the  Bight  Arm  of  Dominion,  the  Trustee  of  the 
Faith,  the  Blaster  of  the  Necks  of  Nations,  the  Noble  and  Imperial  Sultlln,  Lord 
of  the  Countries  of  Arabia  and  Persia.  May  the  Great  God  perpetuate  his  throne 
and  kingdom;  commemorated  be  his  beneficence.  May  God  forgive  the  sins  of 
himself,  his  parents,  and  of  all  Moslems."— J.  A.S.B.,  xxii.  77,  78. 


L  414. 


Imcriptian  No.  4. 
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ON  THl  00IN8  OF  THK 


A»  next  in  anthenticity  to  the  more  endnring  record  of  titles  on 
coins,  and  aa  ecwrrective  to  a  certain  extent  of  tlie  imperfectly  decipher- 
able inscription  on  bie  sole  architectural  monument,  I  copy  from  the 
official  documents  presef  red  in  the  text  of  Al  Baihaki  the  following 
heading  of  the  original  Arabic  lijj^,  agreed  to  by  Masa6d  in 
A.H.  42S\  which  gives  a  full  detail  of  his  recognised  titles  at  that 
period,  as  well  as  a  brief  recapitulation  of  those  of  his  deceased 
father : — 

Oanmencmeni  of  the 

In  the  less  formal  portions  of  his  narrative,  Al  Baihiki  entitles  his 
sovereign  y\  <diljL  laiU-  &c. 

Alblriini,  also  a  contemporary  writer*,  in  his  preface  to  his  K&nim, 
which  bears  the  very  name  of  Masa(idi/*  enumerates  his  patron's 
titles  as  follows  : — 

jAi  ^       i^ju^         1^3*^1  juuJl  Jtf^Sl  cJUl 

— Unpublished  MS.  (engrossed  at  Baghdad,  in  a.h.  570)  in  the  collec- 
tion of  ttie  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  p.  1. 

'  A  number  of  incidents  curiously  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  day  and  the  state  of  civilization  of  the  Ghaznavi  court,  at  this  time  held  at 
Balkh,  are  developed  in  the  course  of  the  narration  of  this  bit  of  diplomacy.  The 
diificulties  incident  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  use  of  a  foreign  and  very  imper- 
fectly known  language  ou  this  occasion  are  vividly  brought  to  light.  And  while 
detailing  the  official  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  public  recitation  of  the  eonnter- 
part  treaties  in  the  two  languages^  and  the  signature  of  the  several  docnmeats  by 
Masafid  himself,  our  author  takes  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  that  prince  as  a  Persian  scholar,  in  contrast  to  the  general  amount  of 
book-learning,  which  was  clearly  limited,  as  one  of  the  chief  officers  whose  ooonter- 
signature  was  required,  was  obliged  to  have  that  duty  performed  for  him  by  another ! 

<  Abd  Rihin  Muhammad  bin  Ahmad  al  Birtini  al  KhawArizraf  was  born 
about  A.M.  3(10,  and  died  in  a.h.  430. Elliot,  Historians  of  India,  p.  90. 
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In  my  first  article  on  the  Coins  of  the  Kings  of  Ghazni,  I  extracted 
from  the  Arabic  text  of  Ab^l  Fidi,  a  list  of  Masatid's  territorial  posses- 
sions (Joor.y  ix«  p.  342).  For  the  purposes  of  immediate  comparison, 
I  may,  perhaps^  fitly  claim  the  limited  amount  of  space  needed  for  the 
introdnction  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  original  by  Reisk^  which 
has  not  prerionsly  been  given.  The  Oriental  author,  in  summarizing 
the  eyents  of  the  year  a.h.  432,  concludes  his  notice  of  Masaud's  rale 
to  the  effect : — 

**  Eiftt  enim  Masad  vir  excellentium  virtutum,  egregie  beneficus  in  egenoe ; 
.  .  .  nuudmos  etiam  ernditomm  patromus,  qui  ad  ipsom  undecunque  oonflne- 
huA,  eique  suoe  libroB  insoribebant.  Ipse  Htteras  pingebat  eUinganter,  et  late 
ragnayerat  multaqae  cum  gloria,  IsfahansB  dominusy  et  RaiiB,  Tabarestanee^  Gor- 
paam,  oetenaqne  ChorasanaB,  Choyarezmife,  Arranse^  MoeraiiiB,Keniiaii8e,  Seges- 
tanse,  Sendi»,  Roochagi,  GhaznaB,  Gori,  terra  mariqae  imperator.**^(Abtil  Fidi, 
ill  113.) 


*  H.  Defrtfmery  propoaes  to  correct  the  original  text  of  ''^to 
jJt  jlb»  the  Zamfn  dSwar,  on  the  Helmond,  of  the  preeent  day.   Ab  the  MS. 
of  Ibn  Athfr  and  Ibn  Khald(in,  cited  in  support  of  this  rectification,  seem  to  be 
eondnsiTe  on  the  point,  otherwise  sufficiently  reasonable  in  itself,  I  readily  concur 
in  the  substitution. 

M.  Defr^ery,  in  the  same  article  (a  critique  on  my  previous  paper  on  the 
Kings  of  Oliazni,  in  the  Paris  ''Bevue  Numismattque"  for  1849,  p.  230.),  while 
adding  much  valuable  information  from  independent  sources,  takes  further  occa- 
Mu  to  amend  certain  readings  and  omissiona  of  mine.  I  may  as  well,  therefore, 
advert  to  them  all  seriatim  in  this  place. 

The  first  objection  taken  (at  p.  236.),  is  to  my  retention  of  the  negative  prefix 
in  the  word  a  *Av\.  in  the  passage  extracted  from  the  T^rikh  Guzfdah, 
under  note  1,  p.  272,  Journal,  vol.  ix.  M.  Defrdmery  haa  so  much  of  justification 
for  this  somewhat  gratuitous  emendation,  that  one  copy  of  the  work  in  question,  in 
the  E.I.H.  library  (No.  160),  doea  omit  this  initial  nun,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  Paris  H.S.  he  had  occasion  to  consult  was  equally  deficient  in  the  single  dot, 
which  oODStttutea  so  often  an  important  element  in  Persian  writing !  I  was  fully 
aware  at  the  time  I  made  my  quotation,  of  the  variation  between  the  two  MSS., 
and  I  deliberately  and  intentionally  selected  an  inferior  and  infinitely  worse 
engrossed  MS.  (E.J.H.,  No.  649)  as  my  avowed  authority,  because  that  copy  made 
sense  of  the  passage  and  the  other  did  not.  If  I  could  have  any  doubt  remaining 
on  thia  merely  critical  issue  (for  I  see  M.  Defrtfmery  coincides  with  me  in  the 
ultimate  interpretation)  it  would  have  been  completely  set  at  rest  by  the  text  of 
the  Ranzat-ua-Safi,  which  is  phrased  in  a  nearly  similar  manner,  and  which  I 
alluded  to  without  thinking  it  necessary,  either  then  or  now,  to  reproduce  in 
eoofirmation  of  so  obvious  a  meaning. 

The  next  rectification  concema  a  more  positive  error  of  my  own,  which  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  account  for,  except  on  the  supposition  of  insufiicient  reference  to  the 
text,  ^KMe  general  purport  I  was  embodying  in  the  current  evidence  applying  to  a 
particular  issue.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  wordn  <'in  all  nine  years,"  (line  17, 
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The  enumeration  must,  of  coarse,  be  held  to  represent  Masadd'0 
dominions  only  as  they  stood  at  the  height  of  his  power.  In  kter 
years  his  varying  fortunes  stript  him  of  many  of  his  richest  provinces; 
bat  it  may  be  useful  to  quote^  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
and  the  tendency  of  Oriental  assumption,  the  long  list  of  kingdoms, 
some  of  which  he  had  avowedly  yet  to  conquer,  claimed  by  him  imder 
an  expected  patent  of  the  Khalif  on  the  elevation  of  Alkdim  Beamrillah 
in  A.H.  422-d.  Baihaki  exemplifies  these  demands  in  the  following^ 
terms : — 

•    «   jb&b  ^ jj\jLa^  J        3  u^^^  ^ 


pw  279,  ToL  iz.  of  this  Jonnial),  should  be  corrected  to  ^*  aoeording  to  another 
statement,  mne  yean.** 

Finally,  M.  Defrknery  has  pointed  out  (note,  p.  242.),  with  regard  to  my 
remark  (at  p.  281.  ix.)  on  Mirkhond's  taking  no  notice  of  the  Tassalage  of  BahriEm 
Sh4h,  under  Sanjar — that  this  statement  is  only  partially  correct,  as  although  the 
author  in  question  does  not  allude  to  this  feodality  in  its  proper  place  in  the  history 
of  the  Gbaznavis,  he  does  speak  of  it  under  the  section  of  his  work  devoted  to  the 
annals  of  the  Suzerain  Seljtiks.   See  Journal  Asiatique,  October,  1648,  p.  335. 
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MODUD. 


No.  27— (No.  LXXIX.,  Old  Series,  Jounul,  p.  845). 
surer.    Weight     gr.   Ghazni,  a.h.  484. 


Bey. 


Obv. 


MX 


ObTcrae  Margin.   «   «  ^^Ju\j  j  aJu*  ijjfU  ^ 

Beirerae  lUrgia.   Sarah,  zzz.  4,  5. 


No.  27  a. 

A  nearly  lAmilar  ooin,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  OoL  Stacy,  haa  the  word 

"  cnrrent,"  on  the  right  of  the  ohvene  field.  ^ 


A'BD-UL-RASHID. 


No.  28 -(To  follow  No.  XCYI,  Old  Series,  Journal,  p.  862)« 

SilTcr  and  Copper.   Weight  87  gr.   Unique.— Cabinet 

Bkv.  Obv, 


vol.  XVII. 


(Sfi  Samanta  Ihveu) 
Figure  of  the  Bull  (Nandi). 

N 
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IBRAHIM. 

No.  29— (To  foUow  No.  OIX.,  Old  Series,  Joamal,  p.  858). 
Silver.   Weight  48  ge.—Colond  Sttufy. 


Rky. 


c)  1  11 


Obv. 


Jl  S 


Margins  illegible. 


No.  80— (Variety  of  No.  CXIV.,  Old  Series,  p.  860). 

Silver.   Weight  29  gr.— Coiow^Z  T.  Butk, 

Obverse.     ^i^j^}    ^jjJl  ^1  >Xa^^  iJ^^J 

Beverse.    Usual  type  of  No.  110, 0.  S. 


No.  81— (Vwie<y  of  No.  CXX.,  p.  862). 
Silver.   Weight  85  ff,^oUmd  T.  Bwh. 

Obverse.  aU\^U  ^JuIa^I  aUt  J^j  <X4.0S^«  aU\b^l  id!  j( 


Reverse  as  in  No.  120,  0.  S. 


No.  82-(To  foUow  CXXYIL,  Old  Series,  Journal,  p.  865). 

Silver.   Size  1^.   Weight  9  gt.^Mautm  OoUection,  BJJSt. 
Obverse.   The  Ealimah,  in  three  lines. 
Beverse.     f^^^  ^UaLJ! 
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No.  88. 

SUver.   Siiel.   Weight  6  gr.— if a«aa»  /.if.) 
Obvene  as  No.  82.   (No  mai^gia) 
BereiBe.  ^jjJl  CXU 

Kngin  illegible. 


MASAUD  III. 


No.  Si-^Yariety  of  No.  CXXXIY.,  Old  Series,  Journal,  p.  867). 


Silrer  and  Copper  mixed.   Weight     gr.^Mcuton  (EJM.) 


RXY. 


4) 


Obrerae  Margin  filled  in  with  triangular  points. 
Beyene.   No  margin. 

N.B.— The  third  liae  in  the  Beyerse  legend  is  only  partially  legible. 


Obv. 


No.  86— (To  follow  No.  CXXXVI.,  Old  Series,  Journal,  p.  868^). 
Silyer.  Siae        Weight  5  gr.— ifoMOJi  (£:/.i7.) 
Obyerae.  The  Kalimah,  in  three  lines. 
J^yem.   JyuM^     ^^kc^l  ^UaLJt 


N  2 
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No.  86— (To  follow  No.  CXXXIX.,  Old  Series,  p.  869). 
Copper.   Size  8.    Weight  40  gr.    Unique.— CW.  T,  Buth.   PUte,  fig.  8. 
Obyerae.   Central  Area.   The  Seal  of  Solomon  within  a  circle. 

Margin  illegible. 
Reyerse.   Central  Area  as  in  obyerse,  slightly  altered. 
Margin.   J^am^  ^UaLJl 


No.  87. 

Copper.   Siae  44.    Weight  48  gr.— Co/.  T.  BwA. 

Riv.   Square  Area.  Obv.   Square  Area. 

tr   ...  ^  j»L«>St 
Obyerae  Margin.  ^^Vti!*..  J\  |*U^1  #     #  # 

Reyerse  Margin.   *  * 


There  is  a  etory  told  in  that  voluminous  collection  of  Oriental 
tales,  the  Jami*-nl-Hikdj&t,  which  contributes  an  apposite  historiette 
on  the  currencies  of  the  Ghaznavis,  and  furnishes  a  traditionary  com- 
ment on  the  depreciation  of  the  monetary  standard,  so  obviously 
borne  out  by  the  extant  specimens  of  the  coinage  of  the  monarch 
nuder  whom  the  evil  is  reported  to  have  reached  its  climax.  I  am 
not  able  to  trace  the  depreciation  in  equal  progression  from  the 
mintages  of  Mahm6d  to  those  of  A'U-ud-dowlah  Masafid,  nor  indeed 
would  the  circumstances  deposed  to  necessitate  the  idea  of  any  such 
regular  and  uniform  action  ;  but  I  can  testify  generally  to  the  extreme 
debasement  of  the  issues  of  this  last-named  prince,  and  less  sweepingly 
condemn  occasional  examples  of  the  mintages  of  his  predecessors.  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  Persian  text  of  the  aneodoto 
in  question  ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  following  free  trans- 
lation embodies  all  the  real  purport  of  the  original,  which  varies 
considerably  in  the  different  MSS.,  and  is  more  or  leas  def«otive  in  all 
the  copies^  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting. 

>  Isfcy  A  copy  fff  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's,  from  which  I  have  given  the  Peraian  text 
in  the  Joor.  As.  Soe.  Bengal,  xxi.  p.  121.;  2nd,  a  MS.  in  mj  own  poosesrion, 
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Translation, 

is  related  that  when  Yamin-ud-dowlah  oocnpied  the  throne 
and  the  yigour  of  his  Government  extended  over  many  countries,  and 
the  rigour  of  his  administration  reached  idolaters  and  their  temples ;  the 
cunning  men  of  Hind  exercised  their  ingenuity,  and  devised  a  scheme 
(of  deception).  First,  they  put  forth  a  dirham  of  just  standard  and 
fall  (intrinsic)  value ;  when,  after  some  time,  this  coinage^  obtained 
free  circulation,  merchants  came  from  Muhammadan  countries  and 
bought  it  up,  and  carried  it  into  Khorasdn^  When  the  schemers  saw 
that  the  currency  was  firmly  established  and  readily  received  by  all — 
then,  by  degrees,  they  debased  the  standard ;  the  merchants  (still) 
continued  to  trade  in  the  silver,  without  being  aware  of  the  (existence 
or)  extent  of  the  depreciation.  From  aU  parts  they  brought  gold  and 
silver  to  Hindustan,  and,  in  return,  obtained^  copper  and  brass ;  and 
iD  this  way  a  large  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  Mubammadans  was 
drawn  to  Hindustan.  When  the  evil  extended  beyond  bounds,  and 
A'U-ud-dowlah  sat  on  the  throne,  he  turned  his  attention  towards  its 
correction,  and  took  counsel  with  bis  uobW,  as  to  the  means  whereby 
ii  was  to  be  remedied.  They  all  advised  that  the  debased  money 
should  be  called  in,  and  the  amount  replaced  by  legitimate  coin. 
A'ld-ud-dowlah  accordingly  ordered  that  they  should  issue  millions 
of  dirhams*  from  his  treasury  and  take  them  to  the  mint,  to  be 
expended  in  the  relief  of  '  the  servants  of  the  Lord'  (the  Moslems), 
80  that  his  own  good  name  might  be  diffused  over  all  parts  of  the 
world*." 

(vithoat  date),  once  in  the  libraiy  of  Ranjit  Sing;  and,  3rd,  an  old  large-paper 
eopy,  the  property  of  H.  T.  Prinaep,  Esq. 

'  ^JjUs^  18  the  word  need  in  my  MS.    It  does  not,  however,  appear  in  dther 
Sir  H.  M.  £lliot*B  copy  or  that  of  Mr.  H.  T.  PrinRep.    The  Jiial  or  Chiial  is  a 
measare  of  value  of  special  currency  in  the  Delhf  seriee,  at  which  capital  our 
author  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Altamsh  (a.h.  607—033).    See  remarks  on 
Jitals,**  in  my    Supplementary  Contributions  to  the  Coins  of  the  Pathto  Sultdns 
of  Hindustan,**  printed  at  Delhf  in  1851,  p.  30,  and  Reprint  in  the  London 
Numismatic  Chronicle,"  vol.  xv.  p.  164. 
»  The  text  in  my  copy  of  "  J&mV  al  Hikiy^t**  is  :— 

The  passage  is  not  so  fully  given  in  Mr.  Prinsep's  MS. 

»  The  exact  words  used  are  JuJj^  '^*>  ^  ^ 

*  In  my  MS.,  '^the  merchmts**  are  the  authorities  stated  to  have  been  con* 
salted  on  Uiis  occasion. 

'  An  imaginary  sum  ;  the  original  expression  is  ^i\jJbjtjjb^«b  Ju^ 

*  I  have  already  partially  illustrated,  from  the  statements  of  Indian  authors, 
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ARSLAN. 


No.  38-(To  follow  No.  CXL.,  Old  Series,  p.  869). 


Silver  and  Copper.   Weight  82  gr.-'Colond  T,  Bush. 


Rev. 


Obv. 


Figure  of  the  Ball  (Nandi). 


the  simple  and  easy  process  by  which  the  Eastern  Mint-masters  coined  money 
(Journal,  ix.  281),  The  following  account  of  the  means  employed  for  this  end  in 
India,  almost  to  the  present  day,  will  give  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  facilities 
enjoyed  by  the  evil  disposed,  under  Native  governments,  for  forgery  and  the  pro* 
duction  of  debased  coin  : — 

March  22,  1848.— Find  Dadud  Khan  visited  the  Mint  here,  which  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mieser  Rula  Ram,  Silver  is  collected  in  all  directions  in 
the  shape  of  old  rupees,  bangles,  and  silver  ornaments,  which,  after  being  refined, 
are  converted  into  the  new  Lahore  rupee.  .  .  .  The  silver  being  obtained  of 
sufficient  purity  to  constitute  the  new  rupees,  which  are  $aid  to  he  pure  silver^  it  is 
cut  into  bars  about  the  breadth  of  a  rupee,  and  handed  over  to  an  artificer,  who 
cats  these  into  the  necessary  weights  to  constitute  the  rupees.  This  being  done, 
the  rough  bits  of  silver  are  heated  to  redness  on  hot  charcoal,  and  when  hot  are 
beaten  on  an  anvil  with  a  round'headed  hammer  into  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
standard  rupee.  In  this  state  they  are  handed  over  to  a  man  who  fiuishes  them 
by  impressing  the  necessary  inscription,  which  is  done  on  a  die  of  the  most  simple 
description,  being  an  anvil  with  a  round  and  highly-tempered  steel  surface,  on 
which  the  inscription  is  engraved  in  reverse.  On  this  the  rupee  is  placed,  and  on 
it  a  punch  with  a  round  and  highly  tempered  steel  face,  on  which  the  inscription 
to  be  impressed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  rupee  is  carved.  The  punch  being 
applied  to  the  rupee,  a  smart  blow  from  a  heavy  hammer  is  given  by  a  man 
who  stands  in  front  of  the  one  in  charge  of  the  die,  and  who  holds  the  punch 
in  his  left  hand,  and  a  handful  of  raw  rupees  in  his  right,  the  lower  die  being 
firmly  fixed  in  a  strong  case.  In  this  way  forty  rupees  were  passed  through 
the  die,  well  engraved,  in  one  minute;  and  the  artificer  said,  that  on  an  average 
he  could  engrave  [strike]  1500  per  hour."-— Dr.  Fleming^s  Diary  of  a  Trip  to 
Find  Dadud  Khan  and  the  Salt  Range  in  the  Punjab.  Jour.  As.  Soo.  Bengal, 
vol.  xviii.  (1850)  p.  667. 
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BAHRAM  SHAh.' 

No.  89.— {To  follow  No.  CXLVI.,  Old  Seriee,  Jounua,  vol.  ix.  p.  871.) 
aUTer.   81x0  14.   Weight  7  gr.  (dunagod  com).— ifoMon        ^.)  . 
Obvene,      ^  ^\Vil  W 

Ornamental  Maigins. 


'  I  do  not  definitiyely  assign  the  coin  from  which  the  sabjotned  legends  are 
taken  to  Bahr&m  Sh&h,  for  seyeral  reasons,  without,  however,  having  much  doubt 
of  its  having  issued  from  his  mint.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  legends  are  very  im- 
perfect The  first  title  of  iljjjl  fj^^  ^  moet  crudely  formed;  the  second, 
1^  \y  is  not  nsed  on  his  other  coins ;  and,  finally,  his  name  is  only  oonjeotnrally 
deciphered. 

As  regards  the  obverse  surfiMC,  the  designation  of  the  Khalif  creates  no  diiB- 
enlty,  but  the  absence  of  the  name  of  Sanjar,  while  suggesting  a  grave  doubt  as  to 
the  due  attribution  of  this  piece,  in  itself  constitutes  its  interest  in  the  question  it 
gives  rise  to,  as  to  whether  it  may  not  have  been  struck  during  a  period  when 
Bahrim  had  temporarily  fiuled  in  his  allegiance  to  that  potentate. 

No.  89  a. 

Silver.   Weight     ge.^Mamm  (EJ.S.) 
Rkv. 

J  V.  \.,.  w 

Margins  fiUed  in  with  doU. 


Obv. 
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General  Tahle  of  Mint  Cities  and  combined  Dates  deciphered  on  the 
Coins  of  the  GhaznavU, 


Kings.  Mint  Oitiet.  Dates. 

Alptagin        . .    Anderabeh     . .    a.h.  347,  No.  1*. 
Bulkatagin      . .    Ghazni  . .    a,h.  359,  No.  1,  N.S. 

Balkk  .  .        . .    A.H.  324,  note,  p.  143,  N.S. 
Subuktagin     . .    Ferwan  . .    a.h.  380,  No.  2 ;  382,  No.  3 ; 

383,  No.  4;  384,  No.  5. 
Mahmud        . .    Balkh  . .        . .    a.h.  411,  No.  40;  412,  No.  45; 

421,  No.  51. 

Ghazni  . .    a.h.  395,  No.  25,  and  No.  10, 

N.S.  ;  399,  No.  27;  401, 
No.  36;  405,  No.  54,  and 
No.  16,  N.S.;  406,  Frolrn; 
411, Nob. 43,44;  414,No.7a, 
N.S. ;  415,  No.  7,  N.S. 

Hirat  . .        . .    a.h.  395,  No.  14 ;  401,  No.  15 ; 

411,No.l6;  413,  No.l7,and 
No.  6,  N.S.;  414,  No.  18. 

Nish&pur  . .  A.H.  385,  No.  8 ;  386,  M.  Suret 
(p.  379, Journal);  390,  Nos.9, 
10;  399,  No.  26,  and  No.  4. 
N.S. ;  400,  No.  11;  401, 
No8. 12. 13 ;  403,  No.  5,  N.S. ; 
405,  No.  8,  N.S. ;  407,  No.  19; 
409,  No.  20;  413,  Frahn ; 
414,  No.  41;  421,  No.  9,  N.S. 

Sejeetau         . .    a.h.  ?  No.  48». 

W4w41in        . .    A.H.  ?  No.  29. 

Bukhir4        . .    a.h.  412,  FreBhn. 


^  The  nmple  numbers  refer  to  the  old  series  in  the  Jonmal  for  1848 ;  the 
nnmbers  in  this  paper  are  distingaished  by  the  addition  of  the  letters 
Simple  dates  where  unaccompanied  by  mint  identifications  are  omitted  from  this 
list— excepting  only  in  certain  instances,  where  even  in  default  of  the  definite 
name  of  the  locality,  the  typical  peculiarities  of  the  coin  itself  authorize  its  legiti- 
mate assignment  to  a  given  city. 

(Khalaf  bin  Ahmad,  a.h.  355,  No.  1,  N.S.;  375,  No.  3,  N.S.) 
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KingB. 
Mahmud 


Mnhammad 
Masaud 

Modud 

Abdul  Rashfd. 


Fanikhzad 
Ibrahim 
Masaud  III. 


Mint  Cities. 
Karminia 
Mahm^dsar 

Juzjan  . . 
Balkh  .. 
Ghazui 

Nishap(ir 
\V4walin  (?) 
Ghazni . . 


Labor  . 
Gbazni . 


Labor  . . 
Ghozni . . 
Labor  . . 
(Ghazni) 


Pates. 
A.M.  389,  FrsBbn. 
A.H.  412,  No.  42,  and  Nos.  11, 

12,N.S.;  419.No8.13,14,N.S. 
A.H.  411,  No.  17,  N.S. 
A.H.  414,  No.  18,  N.S. 
A.H.  428,  No.  63. 
A.H.  423,  Nos.  21  and  22,  N.S.; 

428,  No.  23,  N.S. 
A.H.  422,  No.  58  ;  431,  No.  59. 
A.H.  ?  No.  64. 

A.H.  433,  No.  77;  434,  No.  82, 
andNo.27,N.S.;  435,  No.  78. 
A.H.  ?  No.  92. 

A.H.  440,  No.  93;  441,  No.  94; 

442,  No.  95. 
A.H.  ?  No.  28,  N.S. 
A.H.  450,  No.  101. 
A.H.  ?  No.  129. 
A.H.  494,  No.  134. 


With  a  view  to  oonsistencj,  I  have  retained  in  fcbe  above  Table 
the  old  arrangenient  of  the  mint-cities,  the  relative  positions  of  which 
were  determined,  in  the  original  classification  of  the  numismatic  series, 
without  reference  to  geographical  grouping,  being  made  simply  to 
follow  the  order  in  which  they  chanced  to  occur  in  the  general  sequence 
of  the  coins,  while  the  subsequent  additions  from  external  sources 
were  necessarily  inserted  in  the  summary  recapitulation*  with  even 
lees  regard  to  their  appropriate  places  in  the  list. 

The  following  eleven  localities  up  to  that  time  deciphered  were 
distributed  as  follows:— A  Balkh,  B  Ferwdn,  C  Ghaznf,  D  Hirdt, 
E  Ldh6r,  F  Nishdpiir,  Q  Sejistan,  H  W^wdlin,  I  Auderdbah, 
J  Bukhdrd,  Karminia. 

To  these  may  now  be  added  the  dubious  reading  and  unascertained 
site  represented  on  the  Hindi  coins  of  Mahmud  (L).  and  the  more 
positive  decipherment  of  JQzjdn  (M). 

I  proceed  to  notice  such  new  developments  of  the  early  geography 
of  the  first  series  as  the  labours  of  modem  enquirers  may  have  brooght 
to  light  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  my  previous  essay,  con- 
cluding with  a  brief  survey  of  the  information  bearing  upon  the 
province  represented  by  the  new  mint-mark  of  Jiizjan. 

>  Jonnml,  ix.  p.  S76. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  SUMMARY. 

B  Ferwduy  as  it  is  written,  or  Farwdn,  as  ii  is  indigenoasly  pro- 
nounced.— In  addition  to  the  copious  references  by  writers  of  various 
epochs  embodied  in  the  note  at  p.  297,  vol.  is.,  J.R.A.S.,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  complete  the  more  ancient  notices  of  this  town  as  traced 
by  M.  St.  Martin,  from  the  data  afforded  by  Ptolemy. 

NouB  retronvons  ioi  Kapiaa,  et  Kaboura  (appel^  anesi  Ortoepana)  qui  noas 
Bont  d€jk  connues.  Panni  lea  aatrea  localiWs  tfuiim^r^es,  il  en  est  enooze  ua  certain 
nombre  que  doub  pouYons  identifier  d*une  maniere  aa  moina  trte-probable,  griee 
anx  details  que  lea  r^centea  explorations  Anglaiaes  nous  out  procure  aur  la  topo- 
graphie  de  ce  canton.  Uapffidvay  au  pied  m^me  du  Paropanisus,  et  dana  la  partie 
la  plus  haute  du  pays  vers  le  nord,  est  indubitablement  Parouan,  k  la  tete  de  la 
vall^  de  Pendjchir,  non  loin  de  la  passe  de  Kh^vik,  qui  d^ouche  au  nord  snr  la 
valine  d*And^rib.  Au-dessous  de  Parouan,  dans  la  m^me  vall^o^  un  lien  du  nom 
de  Baz&raky  oil  il  y  a  des  vestiges  d*antiquit^,  nous  indique  le  site  de  Barzaura, 
Bap^avga.  Nous  retrouvons  ^galement  Ba^opava  dans  Parvan,  lieu  notable  du 
mSme  canton,  situ^  dans  le  douab  que  ferment  les  rivieres  de  Pendjchir  et  de 
6ho{krbend,  et  qui  donne  son  nom.^  une  des  passes  de  rHindou-koh.  Parwan,  oomme 
Bazarak,  garde  les  traces  d*un  site  ancien.*'  ^Itude  sur  la  Geographic  Grecque  et 
Latine  de  Tlnde,  Paris  (1858)  p.  07. 

For  later  notices  of  this  site,  see  also  Ktotin-i-Masatidf  Jjl^  (J^f 
and  Ibn  Batoutah,  Paris  edit.,  voL  iii.  p.  87. 

H  WdivdUn, — In  my  earlier  paper  I  had  assembled  under  one 
view  a  series  of  extracts  illustrative  of  the  nomenclature  and  true 
position  of  this  mint.  Though  in  default  of  any  very  definite  ortho- 
graphy on  the  then  available  coins,  added  to  the  discrepancies  to  be 
detected  in  the  method  of  expressing  the  name  in  the  geographical 
MSS.  of  the  period,  I  was  compelled  to  leave. the  determination  of 
the  site  a  somewhat  open  question,  and  even  to  offer  for  considera- 
tion two  alternative  readings  and  attributions,  which  had  other  data 
to  recommend  them. 

The  writing  on  coin  No.  17,  N.  S.  now  enables  me  to  revert  with 
more  confidence  to  the  identification  first  proposed,  and  in  spite  of 
still  existing  variations  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  on  the  different 
pieces,  to  associate  it  with  ^jJ^S^^j^ — the  favourite  orthography  in  the 
most  authentic  MSS.^ — and  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  a  city  of 

*  The  Luknow  Asbki&l-ul-biUd  has  transformed  this  name  into  jJ^j  i«  See 
Cul.  Anderson's  paper.  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  xxii.  p.  152. 
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some  importance,  not  far  removed  from  the  position  of  the  modem 
Knnduz^  which,  in  the  process  of  time  and  intermediate  changes 
of  site,  niay  he  assumed  to  have  eventually  replaced  the  older  city  as 
the  district  metropolis. 

L  Mahmudsar, — The  reading  of  the  name  of  this  mint  as  j^^yA^^ 
16  80  purely  conjectural,  that  I  refrain  from  speculating  at  any  length  upon 
its  correctness^  further  than  pausing  a  moment  to  justify  the  proposed 
termination,  which,  though  unusual,  is  not  by  any  means  improbable ; 
as  instances  occur  of  a  somewhat  similar  combination  in  the  earlier 
nomenclature  of  a  town  not  very  distantly  removed  from  the  possible 
site  here  indicated,  where  the  capital  of  Karmdn  is  defined  in  the  old 

Pehlvi  as  ^^\^^^^  =  ^^U^.  It  is  true  that  this  form  alternates 
with  =  ^U/  Y^Y^-^*^^  =  ^^l3U/,   and   ^^^ji^^)^  = 

^Q^;\  ^Ji  (as  it  is  dubiously  figured),  but  I  suppose  the  meaning  of 
the  three  leading  terms  to  be  identical,  as  referring  to  the  provincial 
capital,  to  the  first  of  which  the  more  definite  addition  of  ^  would 
scarcely  be  inappropriate.  See  Jour.  R.A.S.,  xiii.  404,  PI.  i. 

M  Juzjdn. — The  mint  which  figures  under  the  Arabic  form  of  the 
name  of  indicates  the  then  capital  of  the  subdivision  of  the 

province  of  Khor^n,  known  locally  as  or  ^^Ul^^-  The  design 

nation  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  days  of  the  early  Arab  conquest^  when 

'  See  note  upon  Kundriz.  H.  St.  Martin,  Mem.  Analytique  (Hiouen  Thsang), 
ii.  p.  288.  Major  Cunningham  identifies  the  0-Ii-ni  of  Huen  Thsang  with  the 
Yalfn  of  the  Arab  geographers  (J.A.S.B.,  xvii.  64).  M.  St.  Martin  is  not  satis* 
fied  with  the  concluaiyeness  of  this  assignment  (Mem.  Anal.,  p.  420). 

^  See  Jommal  R.  A.  S.,  xli.  p.  299.    Tabari  here  notices  it  in  association 

with  Menralrtid  and  T&lakto.  It  is  indifferently  written  as  ^ 
The  gOTemment  is  also  prominently  mentioned  by  the  same  author  so  early  as 
31  (a.d.  661-2.)  on  A*bdullah  bin  A'mar's  reconquest,  when  the  new  distribu- 
tion of  A'mar*8  lieuteoancies  on  this  occasion  is  detailed  as  follows : — 

Huen  Thsang,  who  visited  these  countries  at  a  still  earlier  period  (Cirdl, 
A.D.  630.)  refers  to  the  province  of  Jlizj4n;  though  the  details  and  particulars  of 
its  then  existing  government  furnished  to  his  biographers  have  not  been  preserved 
to  us,  the  following  is  M.  St.  Martinis  note  on  the  subject : — 

Pendant  son  s^jour  h.  Balkh,  Hiouen  Thsaug  vit  arriver  plusieurs  personages 
euvoy<£8  par  les  rois  de  Joui*mo-tho  et  do  Hou-chi-kien,  pour  obtenir  de  lui  qu^il 
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the  dependency  seems  to  haye  been  held  in  higher  consideration  than  it 
retained  in  after  times.    I  now  recognise  its  denomination  in  the  Pehlri 

form  of  Y^^^j^^  =  which  occurs  on  the  coins  of  U'baidulUih 

bin  Zidd  of  the  year  a  h.  63^  The  Arab  geographers  of  proximate 
date  to  the  Ohaznavi  dynasty  refer  only  irregularly  to  the  locality, 
but  from  their  statements  we  gather  the  names  of  the  principal  towns, 
which  sufficiently  determine  the  general  position  of  the  province.  Of 
the  leading  cities  the  modem  maps  still  display  the  representatives 
of  Maimunah  and  Shibbergdn,  and  the  ancient  positions  of  Talak^ 
and  Fdridb  are  sufficiently  determined  ;  the  smaller  urban  subdivisions 
are  more  difficult  to  defina  Albiruni's  list  embraces  the  following 
localities,  to  which  I  have  appended  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  as 
given,  under  the  Arab  system,  in  the  text  of  his  Kdniin.' 

1.  ^\  ^  ^\      (34°  SC  —  88°  40'). 

2.  ^^Uliyi  (34°  55'  —  88«  25'). 

3.  L^\j,j\si\  (36°  45'  —  89** 

^'  J^^.  ^  3  ^^^^ '         ^'  —  ^^)- 

Tint  ^  leur  eour.  II  se  rendit,  quoique  ^  regret,  k  ces  inTiUtioiis  honombles,  et  oe 
fut  pour  lui  ime  oecasion  de  recaetller  sur  ces  pays  des  renseignements  qaHl  a 
consign^  dans  sea  M^moires  (Hoei-li  lea  a  aupprim^).  Joai-mo-tho  ^fcail  un  petit 
paya  .  .  .  aitud  daua  la  montagne,  vers  le  sud-oueat  de  Balkh ;  Hou-cfai-kien, 
tftat  beaucoup  plua  important  (&00  li  de  Test  a  Poueat,  1000  li  du  aud  au  nord)^ 
^tait  au  aud-oueat  de  Joui-mo-tho.    .    .  . 

Hou-chi-kien  nona  parut  devoir  ae  rapporter  an  district  de  Djouzdj&n  (nom 
que  lea  Peraana  prononcent  ausai  DjoozkAn),  entre  Balkh  et  le  diatrict  de  M^roo-er* 
roiid.  On  pent  voir  lea  ^lairciaaementa  inatnictifa  que  Silveatre  de  Sacy  a  dono^ 
■ur  le  nom  et  la  aitnation  de  ee  diatrict  dana  sou  *  H^moire  anr  deax  proTincea  de 
la  Perae  orientale.*  (Tir^  dea  Minea  d'Orient  et  reprodait  dana  lea  Annalee  des 
Voyagea,  1813).  Nona  ne  trouvona  ni  dana  leaauteura  Muaulmana,  ni  dana  lea 
aouroea  plua  modernes,  aucnne  indication  qui  noua  puisae  fournir  la  synon^mie  da 
nom  de  Joui-mo-tho." — St  Martin,  M^m.  Analytique;  Hiouen  Thaang,  iL  2^. 
See  alao  Hiatoire  de  la  vie  de  Hiouen  Thaang  (Stauialaa  Julien),  Paria,  1853,  p.  67* 

1  See  Coin  No.  U,  p.  291,  toI.  xii.  J.  R.  A.  S. ;  and  also  mint  No.  65,  p.  404, 
and  Plate  I.  No.  «,  Vol.  xiii. 

2  These  figurea  with  all  their  imperfectiona  ahould  be  reaaonably  valid  inter  je. 
I  may  note  that  Mervalrfid  ia  placed  in  34''  30^—86°  40' ;  BAmiitn  in  34"  65'— 
02°  50';  and  Balkh  in  36«  4r-9r  5'. 

3  The  Mfrtlaid  ul  Itti]&  baa  the  following  note  on  J6zjlint — 

IfjO^  JUb  ^         J  *^^}^3j^  ^-»^  3  ^jf  ^ 
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5.  (36^  45'  -  90°  5'). 

6.  ^U-j^^^  4U^^«juj1  [AnMr?]  (34   5f  —  90°  SS*). 

7.  ^j^aCv-*  (35^  45'  —  92°  40'). 

The  AsbUUnl-biUd^  and  Edrisi  omit  Nos.  2  and  3^  which  are  held 
to  pertain  to  Khords^n^  and  add  the  following  in  detail : — 

9.  ^,,Juk^ 

10.  (Edrisi  ^U) 

11.  J^J  (Edrifli  ^L^)* 

Colonel  Anderson's  translation  of  the  Askdl-ul-bildd  supplies  a  few 
particulars  regarding  the  several  cities  : — 

''Of  these  Anbdr  is  the  largest,  being  more  extensive  than  Merval- 
rdd  ;  it  is  the  re^tidence  of  the  Snltdn,  and  situated  among  the  hills 
.  .  .  Sdn  is  a  place  of  no  extent  .  .  .  Yahddia  [No.  14.]  is  more 
extensive  than  Sdn  .  .  .  Shabergan  [No.  5.]  is  of  greater  extent  than 
Kandaram  [No.  9.]  .  .  .  Murshdn  [No.  11.?]  equals  in  size  Yabiidla. 
Sirokh  (No.  7. 1)  is  a  town,  Andkhod  (No.  8.),  a  small  one,  on  the 
plain,  having  seven  villages  attached  to  it."  The  itinerary  describes 
the  rektive  distances  as  follows  : — 

From  No.  5.  to  No.  4.  (via  No.  6.),  distance  not  given. 
„  „        8.  Two  marches  to  the  N. 

„         „        9.  Fonr  marches,  three  to  the  river  and  one 
beyond  it. 

„         „        6.  One  march  S.  (Edrisi,  S.W.) 
„         „        3.  Three  marches  (Ed.,  54  miles). 
„  „        2.  Six  marches. 

*  Anderson,  Jour.  As.  Soc  Beng.,  xxii.  152. 

*  See  also  Ouseley'S  Oriental  Geography,  p.  221. 
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ON  THE  COINS  OP  THE 


APPENDIX. 


GHORI  DYNASTY. 

In  introducing  the  following  detached  notices  of  the  coins  of  the 
Ghori  and  other  dynasties,  immediately  sacceeding  the  Ghaznaris,  I 
have  prepared  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  extant  examples  of 
these  more  than  ordinarily  rare  local  currencies,  a  full  list  of  the 
kings  and  sub-kings  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Ghori  race,  who 
ruled  severally  at  Firdz-k6h,  Ghaznf,  and  BAmiAn. 

The  series  of  these  names  and  titles  have  been  extracted  from  the 
Tabakdt-i-Ndsin'^  a  work  I  have  previously  had  occasion  to  commend, 
but  which,  in  this  section  of  its  history,  is  far  less  complete  and  lucid 
than  I  could  have  desired.^  The  lists  of  designations  have  been  retained 
in  their  original  Oriental  form,  with  a  view  to  the  more  ready  identifi* 
cation  of  the  corresponding  nomenclature  iu  the  legends  of  the  coins. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  statement  of  the  family  successions  and 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  several  kingdoms  is  somewhat 
complicated  and  involved,  I  have  considered  it  best  to  follow  the  text 
of  my  authority,  even  in  its  defective  integrity ;  endeavouring  at  the 
same  time  to  connect  and  systemize,  in  some  measure,  the  original 
arrangement — which  adheres  neither  to  the  order  of  time  nor  to  the 
division  of  kingdoms — by  interpolating  additional  letter  references  to 
the  names  of  the  monarchs  who  often  figure  in  two  or  more  of  my 
author's  detached  lists  ;  adding  to  the  whole  a  running  commentary 
in  the  form  of  foot  notes,  corresponding  to  the  numbers  in  the  leading 
series  of  names. 

1  In  addition  to  the  Peraiui  text  of  two  MSS.  of  this  work  (No.  1962,  E.I.H.,  and 
No.  12,  R.ik.S.),  I  have  availed  myself  of  M..  Dorn*8  translation  of  tliis  division  of 
Mirchoiid*8  Ransat-as-SafA,  appended  to  the  history  of  the  Afghans  (London, 
O.  T.  Fund,  1829),  and  M.  de  Fr^mery's  Histoire  des  Sult&na  Ghouridee,  from 
the  Persian  text  of  tlie  same  author,  illustrated  by  valuable  notes,  which  appeared 
in  the  Paris  Journal  Asiatique  for  1843. 
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Tablb  I. — FfRdz-K6H. 

Names.  Titles. 


1. 

(Intenral.) 

2, 

(Intenral.) 

3. 

4. 

SryJ^  ^^^^ 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

iV'o^  <o  < Atf  Seriet  of  Kings, 


1.  Contemporary  of  Abd  MoBlim,  who  was  Governor  of  KhorMn  from  a.h.  129 
to  137.   (Hsmza  Is&h&nf,  p.  172.) 

2.  This  Dime  is  doabtfuL  MS.  K  I.  H.  gires  it  indifferently  ^^^2^  uid  y^^^^J 
ElUot  quoting  the  Jah4n  &ri,  makes  it  ^^^jl^  ^  L^^^^  Beema  to 
bare  been  a  contemporary  of  Har6n  Alrashid^s.   (a.h.  170  to  193.) 

3.  Our  author  acknowledges  difficulties  about  this  portion  of  his  history,  and 
after  adverting  to  the  disadvantages  of  writing  at  Delhi,  at  a  distance  from  local 
•onroes  of  information^  he  concludes  — 

jj»b  ^  ^       ^jI^U     if  Jt«!  |Ji  J  J      »Jl£»  J-^U-  j^^— i  -^lu»-« 

4.  A  contemporary  of  Mahm6d  of  Ghaznf,  imprisoned  and  killed  by  the  Utter. 
Banzat-us-Safi,  De  F.  p.  17.    Dom*8  Hist  AfghAus^  pp.  77,  78,  and  81. 

A.  Under  Mahmfid,  displaced  by  No.  6.  during  Hasafid's  reign.  Mirkhond 
omits  Nos.  6,  6,  7>  and  quotes  authors  who  make  Hasan,  No.  8,  succeed  directly  to 
Muhammad  bin  S6ri,  whose  son  he  is  reported  to  have  been.  Mirkhond  properly 
points  out  the  suspicion  attaching  to  this  statement  Defr^mery,  p.  18.   Dom,  82. 

6.  Shfsh  was  the  son  of  Muhammad  bin  Stiri,  No.  4.  A*bb^  was 
eventually  deposed  by  Ibrahim  of  Ohaznf,  and  bis  son  Muhammad  appointed  in 
his  stead. 
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Names.  Titles. 


0.  I  hare  retained  the  orthogfaphy  of  these  names  as  given  by  the  anther  from 
whom  I  quote,  though  I  am  able  to  set  him  right  in  the  true  designation  of  the 
father  of  ik'U-ud-dln  Jahinsoz.  The  attempted  determination  of  this  point,  as 
well  as  the  doubt  existing  as  to  A'li-ud-din*a  own  name,  has  given  rise  to  mnch 
debate  and  discussion  among  Oriental  writers  (Dom  quoting  Mirchond,  p.  83 1 
De  Fr6mei7,  citing  various  authorities,  p.  26).  The  coin  of  Fakr-ud-dfn  Masadd 
(No.  51,  infra)  distinctly  proves  that  the  father  of  the  seven  brothers  was  called 
''Hasan,**  and  not  ''Husain.'*  Hinh&j  bin  Sirij  quotes  the  following  tabular  form 
of  the  territorial  possessions  assigned  to  the  seven  sons  of  A'is-ud-d{n  Hasan: — 


Name. 

Rank. 

Kingdom. 

A  12. 

B. 

1  „ 

C  13. 

D  14. 

E  9a. 

l^jy^  i^inK^ 

» 

P  11. 

G  10. 

>■> 

^fj3ji^  3  J3F 

Mirohond  raises  donbts  as  to  the  relative  poeitiaiui  of  Sai^md-din  S6ri  and 
AI&-ud-d(n  JehUnsoz  (De  F.  24,  2?.;  Dom,  83,  84.)  MinhAj*s  expressions  ar« 
definite  enough  as  to  the  former*s  succession  to  the  supremacy  among  the  brothers, 
and  Ibn  Athir  (De^  24,  note)  is  distinct  as  to  his  independent  action  from  the 
time  of  his  conquest  of  Ghaznf,  in  Jum&d  ul  Awal,  a.h.  543,  np  fo  his  defeat  and 
destruction  by  BahrUm  Sh&h  in  Muharrim,  a.h.  644. 

9a.  Saif-ud-din  Sdri  (E.)  succeeds  his  &tlier  A*iz-ud-din  Hasan  (No.  9.),  and 
distributes  the  local  sovereignties  among  his  brothers;  F(rdz-ktfh  falls  to  the  sliare 

of  Jfa^k^V.^  (j^.^^  L  who,  in  Minh4j*s  general  list,  is  placed  tenth  in  the 
order  of  sueoeseion,  and  a  special  series  of  accessions  at  Ffrdz-kdh  is  hereupon 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  text  in  the  following  order: — 

lOG.                ^jJl  Iskilledat  Ghaziii  by  Bahrdm  Sh^^^    T.  N.; 

[J:*       ^  also  He  F.  p.  1 8 ;  and  the  same  author  (quoting 
Ibn  Athir)  p.  24.    Dom,  p.  82. 

11  F.               ^j)  |«L  U'   Accession  at  Fir<5z-.k6h,  A.H.  644.  T.N. 

12  A.                      <^\^  8o^^toth.kmgd«mafMMh.«ul.partio. 

13  C.  ^\s\Ji,  Obtains  the  kingdom  of  ^L«^  Mid  pMtofOhfc 
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(Mufz-ud-d(n  Huhammad  bin  Sdm, — see  p.  194.) 


18.  (Son  of  No.  13.) 


14  D.  Att-ttd-din*B  destrnetiye  expedition  against  Ghazni  is  preferably  dated  in 
A.H.  650.  I.  A.,  106;  Dom,  80;  De  (^^uignes,  ii.  184.  Other  authors  assign  this 
event  to  the  year  547.  De  F.,  p.  25.  His  death  took  place  in  Rabi*al-Akhir 
A.H.  566,  I.  A.y  189 ;  De  F.,  32 ;  Dom,  86. 

15.  Interregnum  while  A'UUud-din  is  with  Sanjnr. 

16L  Succeeds  bis  father  A*14-ud-dln  Jah&ns6z, — a  short  reign  of  little  more 
than  one  year.  He  is  killed  in  Rajab  A.u.  55S.  I. A.  See  also  Lubb  ul  T&w&rfkh 
and  Jah&n-M,  quoted  by  Elliot,  Historians  of  India. 


17.  Takes  Ghazni  from  the  Ghnzz  (v^\)  in  a.h.  569;  captures  Hir&t  in  571 ; 


dies  on  7th  of  Jumftd^ol-Awal,  a.h.  599;  TabakILt  Nasirf  also,  I.  A.  p.  117, 
Jafaftn-M,  &c.  Minh&j-us-sii&j  states  that  he  reigned  43  years,  but  this  seems  to 
be  two  years  too  much,  unless  his  accession  is  dated  from  A*16-ud-din  Jeh&ns6z*s 
death,  and  before  he  himself  adopted  the  style  and  title  of  Sult&n,  in  illustration  of 
which  lee  Coin  No.  1,  Supplement,  O.  S.,  Jour.,  p.  377.   (Abfil  fidi,  iii.  523.) 

18.  On  Ghiis-ud-din*s  death,  his  brother  Muiz-nd-din  distributes  the  local 
goremments  as  follows: — 

1.  Firoz-k6h  and  Ghtfr  to  A*llUud^£n,  No.  18. 

2.  Bust,  Furrah,  and  Isfar&r  to  Hahmtid  bin  GhUU-nd-din. 

3.  Hii^t  to  N&sir-ud-dln  Gh&zi. 

This  prince  (No.  18),  who  had  previously  been  called  Zfi-ud-din,  was  entitled  Att. 
ad-din  on  his  accession ;  after  reigning  four  years  he  was  displaced  by  Mahm6d« 

19.  KiUed  7th  Safar,  a.h.  607.  T.  N.  and  R.  S. 

20.  Reigned  about  three  months.  Fir<te-k6h  is  stated  to  have  been  taken  by 
Kg.  21.  in  Jum6d-ul-awal,  a.h.  6O7. 

22.  After  a  second  reign  of  little  more  than  one  year,  finally  surrenders  Qhdr 
to  the  Khwirizmis,  in  a.h.  612. 

VOL.  XVII.  0 
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ON  THE  COINS  OF  THE 


Tablb  II. — GHAZNf  Proper. 

Namen.  Titles. 

III.  ^Ij^Uil  ^,jJl^  ^  ^. 

IV.  jjL     .       ^^^\  ^ 


I.  B.  Takes  Gliazni  from  Bahr&m  Sh4Ii  in  the  fifth  month  of  a.h.  543,  and 
holds  it  until  its  recapture  by  the  latter,  in  Muharrim,  a.h.  644,  on  which  occasion 
he  is  put  to  death  by  Bahrim. 

I.  D.  A*]4  ud-din  Jeh&nsOz  captures  and  pillages  Ghaznf  in  a.h.  550,  but  does 
not  subsequently  occupy  or  retain  the  territory. 

II.  Muiz  ud-din  Muhammad  bin  Sim  is  inducted  into  the  goyemment  of  this 
kingdom  by  his  brother  Ghilis-ud-din  (No.  17*  of  the  Ghorl  Ihie),  on  its  conquest 
in  A.H.  5G9,  from  whence  his  expeditions  into  India  commence;  in  a.h.  571 »  against 
Mult&n ;  in  572,  against  Uch  and  Nahrwilla,  where,  in  a.h.  575,  be  suffers  a 
defeat.  The  next  conquest  is  Persh&war,  and  two  eeasons  are  deyoted  to 
operations  against  Llih6r,  In  a.h.  577  KhusrtIL  Malik  makes  terms;  a.h.  578 
witnesses  Muiz-ud-din*s  expedition  against  Daibal :  and  Lihdr  is  occupied  by  bis 
forces,  who  are,  however,  attacked  by  KhusrA  Malik ;  and  finally,  in  a.h.  582, 
Khusrii  surrenders 

Muiz-ud-din  was  killed  on  the  3rd  of  Shabto  a.h.  602. 

III.  AU-ud-din,  the  son  of  Bahi-ud«din  of  the  Bim^An  line,  obtained  temporary 
possession  of  Ghazni  shortly  after  the  death  of  Muiz-ud-dfn.  After  yarious  alter- 
nations of  fortune  in  his  repeated  contests  with  Tij-ud-dSn  Udnz,  be  was  fiaally 
dispossessed  by  the  Utter  in  a.h.  003^ 

IV.  Tij-ud-din  Ilduz  was  the  slay%  aad  subsequently  the  trusted  general  of 
Muiz-udrdin.  He  seems  to  have  been  invested  at  an  early  period  with  the  chaige 
of  the  important  frontier  position  of  Earmin,  with  which  was  at  times  aasociated 
the  governorship  of  the  metropolis  itself.  These  posts  he  held,  with  not  unvaried 
fidelity,  till  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  when  his  own  power,  and  the  weakness  of 
the  divided  sections  of  the  regal  line,  enabled  him  to  advance  pretenenons  which 
ended  in  his  ejecting  the  BUmiHn  branch  of  the  Ghoris  from  Ghazni,  and  eventually 
obtaining  a  full  recognition  of  his  own  kingship  from  GhiAs-ud-din  Mahmi&d,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  family  honours  at  Flr6z-kdh.  Ghazni  was  taken  by  AU-od- 
din  Mnhammad  KhwArizmi  in  a.h.  612. 


The  two  coins  which  head  the  present  list  are  remarkahle  (inde- 
pendent of  the  unusual  size  and  weight  of  No.  39)^  in  their  heing 
manifestly  posthumous  medals  of  the  great  conqueror,  whose  name 
they  hear,  struck  most  prohahly  hy  his  ancient  servitor  and  latterly 
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trusted  general,  who,  shortly  after  his  master^s  decease,  on  two 
occasions,  expelled  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  from  the  imperial 
metropolis.  The  anomalous  position  in  which  Ilduz  found  himself  at 
ibis  juncture,  may  well  explain  his  motive  for  resorting  to  a  coinage 
of  this  description,  in  prefereuoe  to  continuing  the  current  style 
ATowing  himself  a  slaved  committing  himself  prematurely  by  an  issue 
in  his  own  independent  name,  or  comproitiising  bis  future  freedoiln  of 
action  by  the  definite  recognition  of  a  liyiig  superior  whom  he 
designed  to  supersede. 

Ilduz,  It  must  be  remembered,  was  still  virtually  a  slave,  as  such 
professing  allegiance  to  his  late  sovereign's  nephew  and  heir,  Ghids- 
nd-din  Mahmnd,  but  taking  advantage  of  this  pretended  vajssalage  to 
i^rage  war  against  the  Bdmidn  branch  of  the  Ghori  family,  who  con- 
tested perseveringly  the  possession  of  Ghazni.  The  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  he  could  safely  throw  off  the  mask,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  final  defeat  of  the  sons  of  Bahd-ud-din  in  a.h.  603',  that  he  at 
length  determined  upon  the  overt  act  of  causing  his  own  name  to  be 
recited  in  the  public  prayers',  a  proceeding  which  Mahmdd  was  at  the 
moment  so  little  able  to  resent,  that  he  shortly  afterwards  conceded  the 
desired  manumission,  and  with  it  the  insignia  of  royalty,  conveying  the 
patent  of  Tdj-ud-din's  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Ghazni. 

'  See  No8.  6  and  7,  Old  Series ;  alao  No.  42,  infra, 

*  Ibn  Athir,  among  the  events  of  a.h.  602,  relates  that  when  Ilduz  got  poft- 
aearion  of  Gbaznf  from  AU-ud-din,  he  made  a  display  of  obedience  to  Ghifo-nd- 
dfn,  except  that  he  did  not  order  the  Khutbah  to  be  read  in  his  name,  or  in  any 
one  el8e*8 ;  bat  he  had  the  Khutbah  read  for  the  Khalif,  and  prayed  for  mercy  on 
Shahib-nd-dfn  (t.e.  Muiz-nd-d(n)  the  Martyr— p.  145. 

On  the  Bubsequent  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Ghazni  from  Ald-nd-dfn,  in  ▲.h.  603, 
Ghlis-nd-dln  is  stated  to  have  written  to  Ilduz  to  claim  to  have  the  Khutbah  read 
in  his  name ;  on  a  repetition  of  this  demand,  Ilduz  directed  the  Kbatib  to  read  the 
Khatbah  in  his  oton  name,  after  the  prayer  for  mercy  on  Shah^b-ud-dtn,  p.  163. 

Mfnhtfj-us-Sirdj  tells  us  that  Muhammad  bin  S^*8  name  was  recited  in  the 
pablic  prayers  in  the  moeqves  at  Delhi  even  unto  the  time  when  he  himself  wrote. 

'  No.  8,  Old  Series,  bearing  the  inscription  reproduced  below,  possibly  illus- 
tifttes  the  earliest  phase  of  Tdj-ud-din*s  independent  coinage,  wherein  he  alludes  to 
his  martyred  lord,  and  styles  himself  '*  the  great  King,  SuitiUi  of  the  East,"  Ac. 
I  am  bound,  however,  to  add,  that  a  doubt  as  to  the  exact  period  of  the  mintage 
of  this  piece  is  suggested  by  the  imperfectly-preserved  foot-lines  of  the  date,  which 
would  best  answer  to  an  original  die-definition  of  a.h.  612. 

Obverse  Area—  ^  J^k^X^  JJ^]  ^ILLJl 

Reverse— 

jjAj  ^.jJl^bJjJ!  ^UaL  ^\ 

Margin—   ij^  ilfi      in    Jc.  jJuuljub 

*    '  0  2 
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ON  THE  COINS  OF  THB 


II.  MUlZ-UD-DtN  MUHAMMAD  BIN  SAM. 


No.  89. 

Gold.   Weight  820  gr.  Size  10.   Ghasaif.  a.h.608.   VidqvLe.--My  Cabinet. 
Biv.  Square  Area.'  Ow,  Square  Area. 

Obverse  Margin.   In  fonr  compartments — 

^  {ji*^^  {.J^     ^ji^  (J^^  ^*^^Ayt>  J-i;^ 

Beyerse  Margin.   In  compartments — 


No,  40. 

Qold.   Weight  96  gr.   Size  7.   Ghaznf.   a.h.  608.— Afy  CaXnnet. 
Similar  types  and  legends  to  No.  89. 


No.  41. 

Lead.   Weight  46  gr.   Size  B.—Lady  Sale's  Collection,^ 

(Legends  engraved  in  fine  lines  and  admirably  executed.) 
Obverse  Area.  The  Kalimah. 

Margin.  LU  #  •j^fA  ^^ 

Beverse  surface— 


^  Lady  Sale's  valuable  collection,  chiefly  formed  in  Afghfoistin,  at  a  oonsider- 
able  outlay,  has,  I  regret  to  say,  been  plundered  and  dispersed  during  the  late 
disturbances  in  Lidia.  See  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  Coin  Colleetions  lost  during 
the  Ute  Bebellion/'  by  G.  H,  Freeling,  Esq.,  B.C.8.,  No.  ii.  of  1868,  p. 
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IV.  taj-ud-dIn  ilduz. 


No.  42 — (A  variant  of  No.  7,  Old  Series^  Jounial,  iz.  p.  880). 

Silver.   Weight  90  gr.'   Ghazni,  a.r.  6**. 
Obverae  Square  Area — 

Obverse  Margin^ 

Bererae  Area — 

Beverae  Margin — 


^  Including  a  small  suspending  loop. 
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ON  TM  COINS  OP  THE 


XIX.  MAHMtJD  BIN  MUHAMMED. 


The  ordinary  copper  coins  of  this  prince,  with  the  sqnarely-formed 
Arabic  legends,  and  the  Horseman  in  Toghri  reverse,  are  not 
uncommon;^  the  followiog  types  are,  however,  rare,  and  hitherto 
unpublished : — 

No.  43. 

Silver  and  Copper  mixed.   Size  2\,—Lady  Sale'it  CuUection. 
Obverse.    ^  'iS  ^UaLJI 

Beverae.   A  radely  executed  figure  of  an  Elephant.   Maxigin  filled  in  with 
dots. 


No.  44. 

A  similar  Com.—Lady  Sale* a  CoUecHotu 
Obverse.  Jy4*^\y9 


No.  46. 

Silver  and  Copper.   Size  8.   TAlak&n.— Cb^cme^  Staey^ 

Obverse.   ^\  ^\     ^UaLJI  ^USlt 

Reverse.   The  usaal  type  of  the  Ohori  horseman. 


>  See  coins  of  the  Path&n  Sult&ns  of  Dehli  (London,  1847),  p.  II.  These 
pieces  bear  a  legend  of 
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Table  III. — BamIan  Linb. 


1.  B.  (No  9.  ^JjJljii^^)       Jycwy^  jss^i 

4.  (Son  of  No  3.)  ^  Jib^ 

Son  of  No  2.  Jyuj^  ^^jJl  it) 

Interregnum  while  No.  4  is  in  captivity  at  Ghazni.) 
4.  Reaooession  of  JaUl-ud-din  A'H. 


Notes. 

No.  1.  is  stated  to  have  been  established  in  the  kingdom  of  B&mi&n  by  A*l&-ud* 
din  Jeh&nsdz  after  the  conquest  of  GhanzL  On  the  first  rise  of  Ghi&s-ud-din, 
Fakr-nd-dfn  aids  him  under  the  condition  that  all  conquests  in  Khor^n  should 
pertain  to  the  former,  while  the  acquisitions  in  Gl)6r  should  fall  to  his  own  share. 
The  ultimate  extent  of  his  dominions  is  thus  summed  up  by  Minh6j-us-Sir6j : — 

\3  ^ULo^lill?  J  Z^n  another  place  ^Ua--»       JUa-^j  JIj^  cl^U^ 

!!I  Fakr-ud-dLa  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  long  reign;  the  date  of  his  death,  however, 
is  not  mentioned. 

2.  Assists  the  Gh6rfs  against  Sult&n  Sh&h  Khw&rizmf  at  R(idb6r,  and  is  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  Sult&n  on  the  occasion,  and  endowed  with  the  appropriate  symbol 
of  a  black  umbrella.  He  further  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  including 
the  dty  of  Balkh,  &c.  Neither  the  length  of  his  reign  nor  the  period  of  his  decease 
are  mentioned,  though  the  date  of  the  latter  may  be  inferred  from  the  history  of 
hit  saoeessor. 

3.  Hirkhond  affirms  that  this  prince  reigned  fourteen  years.  The  Tabak^t-i- 
Nisir{  (in  both  MS.  copies)  gives  the  total  as /our  years.  The  former  is  probably 
the  more  correct  period.  (See  Ibn  Athfr,  under  a.h.  694,  595,  &c.)  He  died  in 
A.H.  602. 

4.  Reigned  in  all  seven  years*  Captured  and  killed  by  Muhammad  Kliw^rizm 
Shdh. 
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I.  B.  FAKHR-UD-DtN  MASAUD  OF  bAmIAn. 


No.  46. 


Silver.   Size  4i.   Weight  54  gr.    Unpnbliahed.— Jfosson,  E.I.H. 
Ebv. 


Margins  filled  in  with  dots,  like  the  coins  of  Khusrd  Sh&h  (Noe.  160-152, 0.  S.) 


No.  47. 

There  is  a  second  coin  (size  5,  weight  66  gr.)  in  the  E.  I.  H.  Collection,  which 
satisfiftctorily  confirms  the  above  transliteration. 


No.  48. 

Silver,  alloyed  with  lead.  Size  2^   Weight  47  gr.   Ferw&n— 3/aMm. 

Obverse,   jyuub^  ^Jac^l  ^^UsLJf  J«X£ 
Reverse.   An  elephant,  to  the  left ;  above  which  is  the  name  of 
the  mint,  jjV^ 


No.  49— (No.  28,  Old  Series,  Journal,  p.  886). 

Silver  and  Copper.   Weight  44  gr.    (Three  specimens  in  the  Masson  collection.) 

Obverse.  A  rudely-formed  figure  of  a  Bull,  facing  to  the  left,  apparently  in 
a  rising  posture,  with  the  tail  erect ;  above  the  back  of  the 
animal,  expressed  In  Persian  letters,  is  the  mint  mark  of 
^Vj^  Ferwtfn. 

Beverse.   Area  (in  ill-formed  Ku/ic  characters) — 

i^yuu^        jjoflil        ^ILLJf  JiXf 
Margin.  Illegible. 
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3.  bahA-ud-dIn  sAm. 

As  the  money  of  these  Bdml^n  princes  is  exceedingly  rare^  I 
reproduce,  for  continuity  sake,  an  abstract  of  the  legends  of  Bahd- 
ud-dln's  coins  previously  described  in  1847. 

No.  50. 

Sayer.   Weight  62  gr. 

Obyeree.   The  Kalimah,  in  three  Imea ;  at  the  foot—J  (J^-  ' 
Beyene.  ^  ^\ 

Margins.  Illegible. 


No.  61. 

Silver.   Weight  12  gr. 

Ohyene.  As  aboye,  omitting  the  Khalifa  name. 

Beyene.   Words  as  aboye>  in  four  lines,  but  differently  distributed. 

Margins.   Plain  and  unengrayed. 


No.  62. 

Silyer  and  Copper.   Weight  52  gr. 

Obyerae.   Bude  figure  of  a  Horseman,  facing  to  the  right,  holding  a  lance 
at  the  charge.   Dotted  margin. 

Beyerse.   As  in  No.  50,  with  dotted  margin. 


No.  68  (tJnattributed). 

BilTer  and  Copper.   Weight  60  gr.   Unique.  ^Co/one2  T,  Buth,   Plate,  fig.  9. 

Obyerae.   Kufic  legend  in  three  lines,  unintelligible. 
Beyerae.  Bude  figure  of  a  recumbent  bull,  aboye  which  are  traces  of  the 
word  Ji^J 

Margin  filled  in  with  a  seemingly  unmeaning  repetition  of  the 
Sanskrit  letters  ^ISf 
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A'LA-UD-DiN  MUHAMMAD,  BIN  TAKASH,  KHUARZIM 
SHAH  (596  to  617  a.h.) 

No.  54. 

Gold.   Weight  65  gr.   Size  6.   BadakhahAn.    Novelty.— Cofeiu;/ J?i«*. 
Rbv.  Obv. 


Margins  illegible. 


The  gold  ooins  of  this  prince  are  sufficieotly  commoD,  aod,  as  I 
have  previously  remarked^  have  been  already  described  by  Fnehn* 
and  WilsoD.'  I  have  carefully  examined  the  ample  collection 
in  the  museum  of  the  East  India  House  with  a  view  to  discover  any 
new  dates  and  places  of  mintage,  but  the  result  of  my  scrutiny 
produces  only  the  subjoined  disproportionate  list. 

As  I  do  not  reproduce  the  legends  on  the  areas  it  may  be  needful 
to  intimate  that  they  ordinarily  add  the  words  ^,juc«^l^x«1  at  the 
foot  of  the  obverse  area  above  transcribed,  while  the  reverse 
remains  constant,  as  in  Colonel  Bush's  coin  now  quoted,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  ^UaS-  A»  which  constitutes  its  essential 
novelty.  The  obverse  margin  is  filled  in  with  the  usual  passage  of 
the  KoraUj  Surah  ix.  33  and  Ixi.  9,  while  the  reverse  exhibits  the 
legend — 

Ghazni,  a.h.  613. 
Other  specimens  of  the  same  mint  date  respectively  614, 616,  and  6 1 7  a.h. 
1  Becensio,  pp.  146.  595. 

'  Ariana  Antiqoa.  PL  xtl.  fig.  ^8,  p.  437*  See  also  the  article  of  M.  Soret  on 
the  SuUdns  de  Khareaniy  in  the  Revue  de  la  Numismatique  Beige  (Bruxellee 
1854),  tome  iv.,  p.  591. 
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No.  56. 


lo  lately  commenting  on  the  Khw^ismi  ooios  in  Colonel  Stacy's 
collection,^  I  obeerred — 

"  I  confine  mj  notice  to  a  single  coin,  which  is  remarkable  as  bearing  the 
name  of  a  new  mint,  Zcminddwar.  The  piece  is  of  mixed  silver  and  copper, 
in  weight  48  grains.  The  Obyerse  and  Beverse  read  through ;  but,  singular  to 
BMj,  the  marginal  legends  are  completed  thus — 

Severse.  JkA^t«  .^ukill  ^\ 


The  inscription  in  the  reyerae  circular  area  commences  the  word  ^^jJ^  j  s&d  the 


In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  April,  1837 
(vol.  yi.  p.  293,  PI .  ziy.),  there  first  appeared  a  notice,  by  Jamea 
Prinsep,  of  a  coin  similar  to  that  now  about  to  be  described,  which 
was  supposed,  among  its  other  peculiarities,  to  bear  on  its  obverse  a 
Pehlvi  legend',  while  it  was  seen  to  be  connected  in  a  near  degree 
with  the  conventional  ''Bull  and  Horseman"  currencies  of  the 
earlier  dynasties,  now  definitively  traced  to  have  originated  with  the 

>  J.  A.  8.  Bengal,  xxL  p.  127- 

'  Prinsep's  remarks  are  as  follows  Fig.  2,  a  copper  coin,  also  unique :  it 
escaped  my  detection  among  a  number  of  old  Bukhdra  Musalmto  coins,  or  it  should 
liaye  appeared  along  with  the  Bull  and  Horseman,  or  Rdljput  series,  of  December, 
1835.  It  seems  to  link  this  curious  outline  group  with  the  full-faced  Sassanians  of 
Vasudeva,  &c. ;  for  on  the  border  of  the  obverse  are  Pehlvi  letters.  The  features 
of  the  supposed  face  are  barely  admissible  as  such,  even  to  the  lowest  estimate  of 
native  art.  The  horse  on  the  reverse  is  more  palpable,  but  it  seems  more  like  a 
iuffhr&y  or  flourish  of  Persian  letters,  than  ever.  It  is  also  reversed  in  position, 
and  has  no  Nigarf  legend." 

^  The  eoms  of  this  genus,  although  we  have  found  them  connected  with  Delhi 
floyereigns  and  Mdlwa  rdjas  at  one  end  of  the  series,  evidently  reach  at  the  other 
to  the  Brdhmanical  rulers  of  the  Punjab,  and  probably  Kdbul.  They  are  procured 
much  more  abundantly  at  the  latter  place  (and  on  the  site  of  Taxila,  according  to 
H .  Court)  than  in  any  part  of  India.  Some  of  them  exhibit  on  their  reverse  the 
«tyie  of  Arabic  now  known  to  belong  to  the  Ghaznavf  Sultiins,  while  others  agree 
rather  with  the  Ohorf  type,  and  contain  known  names  of  that  dynasty." 


No.  66. 
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Brafamans  of  Kdbul.^  On  a  late  occaBion,  while  conducting  throagh 
the  press  a  reprint  of  James  Prinsep*s  "  Nnmismatio  Essays/'  I  avoided 
expressing  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  language  or  character  of  the 
legend  in  question,  at  the  same  time  I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  that 
the  reverse  Toghrd,  which  reproduces  in  its  reticulated  flourishes  the 
outline  of  the  quondam  Kdbul  cavalier,  covertly  emblemized  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  of  the  Moslems,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  monarchies 
and  coin  devices  of  the  more  ancient  Hind6  race.' 

ThQ  nearly  identical  piece  engraved -as  No.  10.  of  the  Plate  which 
illustrates  the  present  article,  conclusively  determines  that  the  legends 
on  the  surfaces  of  this  class  of  money  are  no  where  expressed  in  any 

^  See  JonnuJ  Asiatique,  September,  1 844 :  Fragments  Arabes  et  Penans,  par 
H.  Remaud ;  also  the  letter  addressed  to  M.  Reioaud  by  M.  A.  de  Longperier,  on 
this  subject,  annexed  to  the  translation  of  the  former. 

'  My  own  comments  on  this  piece  were  to  the  effect : — "  In  the  absence  of  the 
coin  itself,  it  would  be  rash  to  speculate  upon  the  true  purport  of  this  obverse,  or 
the  tenor  and  lang;uage  of  the  partially-visible  legend.  The  reverse  6gure  of  the 
horseman,  however,  offers  tempting  material  for  the  exercise  of  analytical  inge- 
nuity. 

That  the  lines  of  which  the  device  is  composed  were  originally  designed  to 
convey,  in  more  or  less  intelligible  cypher,  some  Moslem  formula,  there  can  be 
little  question.  How  much  latitude  in  the  definite  expression  of  the  letters  was 
conceded  to  the  needful  artistic  assimilation  to  the  normal  type,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  say.  But,  though  I  should  hesitate  to  pretend  that  my  eye  could  follow  the 
several  letters  of  the  full  kalitnah  of  dlU!  (J^^  «X4^w« »  I  have  no  doubt  that 
those  words  are  covertly  embodied  in  the  lines  forming  portions  of  the  general 
outline.    The  Eufic  is  palpable,  when  reading  upwards  from  the  front  of 

the  butt-end  of  the  spear;  portions  of  the  (J^j  l>e  traced  along  the  spear 
itself,  and  the  rest  may  be  imagined  under  the  reasonable  latitude  already  claimed; 
and,  lastly,  the  <d)l  may  be  conceded  in  virtue  of  its  very  obvious  final  a!,  which 
appears  over  the  horse's  hind  quarters. 

''The  practice  of  reticulating  words  and  names  into  device  embellishments  for  the 
coinage  was  in  high  favour  y>'ith.  S&m&nf  mint-masters;*  and  we  have  numerous 
instances  of  a  similar  tendency  among  the  Muhammadan  races  who  succeeded 
to  much  of  the  civilization  of  the  Bukh&r&  empire,  with  the  modified  boundaries  or 
altered  seats  of  government,  incident  to  their  progress  towards  the  richer  provincea 
of  the  south.  To  confine  myself  to  a  single  exemplification,  however,  I  may  cite 
the  Ghaznavi  (Lih6r)  currency,  with  the  recumbent  bull  in  Tughr&  on  tlie  obverse, 
and  with  a  Kufic  legend  on  the  reverse.t  In  the  lines  of  this  ancient  and  revered 
Hindd  device  may  here  be  read,  in  all  facility  and  in  two  several  directions,  the 

name  of  the  prophet  of  the  Arabs,  «X4h^L«  ** 


*  Freehn's  Recensio  Numorum  Muhamniedanorum :  Emiri  Samauitla*. 
Petropoli,  1826. 

•f-  Ex.  gr.y  see  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.»  ix.  PI.  iiu  fig.  153,  O.S. 
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thing  but  Arabic  letters.  The  word  J  j^,  in  the  upper  division  of  the 
centre  of  the  very  Chinese- looking  obverse  device,  is  palpable  in  its 
modernised  Kufio  form;  while  on  the  lower  margin,  in  a  similar  style 
of  character,  may  be  doubtfully  traced  the  footlines  of  the  name  of 
Muhammad,  which,  in  addition  to  its  typical  identities,  sufSciently 
asaociates  the  coin  with  the  A'ld-ud  dln,  Muhammad  of  the  present 
list,  to  whom,  I  think,  it  may  safely  be  assigned. 


No.  67— (To  precede  No.  10,  Supplement,  0.  S.,  Journal,  p.  381.) 

SilTer(aUoyed  with  lead  1).   Size  2}.   Weight  40  gr.   HiM.—My  Cabmet. 

Ohvexse.   ^^UaLJl  ^  jjaii  3\  ^ILluJl 

Margin  dotted. 

Beveise.  The  Ghori  horseman,  with  both  arms  upraised.    Above  the 
horse's  hindquarters  the  name  of 


No.  68— (To  foUow  No.  16,  0.  S.,  Journal,  p.  888.) 

Silrer  and  Copper.   Size  8.  Earm&n. 

Obveise.   The  usual  short  legend — 

Reverse.'   A  modified  design  of  the  Bull  of  Sira,  ordinarily  peculiar  to 
the  coins  of  Ildoz  (No.  9,  0.  S.,  p.  880),  with  the  word 
inscribed  on  its  ornamental  housings.   Sanskrit  inscription 
above  the  Bull,  imperfect  t«t«n 


*  Owing  to  a  defect  in  my  original  note  upon  the  subject,  I  am  unable  to  say 
poritively  whether  this  particular  reverse  belongs  to  Ilduz  or  Muhammad  bin 
Takaah.  Howeyer,  as  the  sole  interest  of  the  piece  consists  in  its  geographical 
record,  I  have  associated  it  with  the  coins  of  the  like  locality  bearing  the  name  of 
the  latter  monarch. 

*  This  name  of  Karmdn  does  not  refer  to  the  extensiTe  proTince  of  that  desig- 
nation, but  to  a  city  noticed  in  Ibn  Ath£r  as  situated  between  Ohazni  and  Ldh6r. 
I.  A,  ii.  p.  140.  J  Sjjc.  ^  elsewhere  (i.  p,  108)  he 

^  (jlo^  |»fSJUj>  See  also  Geographical  Index,  tf^ra. 
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No.  59. 

A  second  similar  coin  hsa  the  word  Karmiin  introduced  beneath  the  Bull. 


No.  60. 

Silver  and  Copper.   Size  8. 

Similar  to  Coin  No.  58,  but  the  word  J      replaces  the  on.  the 

Bull's  side. 


No.  61. 

Coin  similar  to  No.  58,  but  with  a  change  in  the  name  on  the  hongings  of  the 
Bull,  which  here  reads  y^y  /  Peahiwar.) 


No.  62. 

Copper.   Size  i\.   Shibberkin.— Co2<m«2  T,  Buth. 
Obrcrse  Circular  Area — 

j^j       ^\  ^\  ^\  51 

Hargin  filled  in  with  dots. 

Reverse  Centre.  ^JijyS^ 

Margin.   Int.   ^UaLJI  ^  ^UaLJ^ 
Ext.   Fined  in  with  dots. 
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List  of  Ghorf  and  other  Mints, 

1.  Baddkhshdn. 

Ala-nd-din  Mohammad  bin  Takash  No  54,  N.S. 

2  Bdmidn.    Lat.  34°  50',  Long.  67"  48'. 

AU-ud-din  . .  . .    No.  12, 0.S. 

Fakhr-ud^iu  Ma8a(id  . .  .No.  46,  N.S. 

3.  B.  Ferwdn,    Lat.  35°  9',  Long.  69°  16'. 

Fakhr  ud-dfn         . .  . .  . .    Nos.  48,  49,  N.S. 

(?)  ..    No.  53. 

4.  C.  Ghaznl    Lat.  33°  34',  Long.  68°  18'. 

Moiz  ud-din  Muhammad  bin  S&m.       . .    Nob.  39,  40,  N.S. 
T4j-iid-d$n  TldiiB  . .    No.  6,  O.S.,  and 

No.  42,  N.S. 

Ald-ud-dSn  ..  under   No.  54,  N.S. 

5.  D.  Hirdt.    Lat  34°  22',  Long.  62°  9'. 

Ald-ud-din  ..  ..  No.  57,N.S. 

e.  Karmdn.    About  Lat.  33°  40',  Long.  70°  20^. 

Tdj  od-din  Ilduz     . .  . .  . .    No.  9,  O.S. 

AM-ud-din  . .  . .  . .    Nob.  58,  59,  N.S. 

7.  Peshdwar.    Lat.  33°  59',  Long.  71^  40'. 

Ala-nd-din  . .  . .    No.  61,  N.S. 


No.  1.  The  town  of  Badakhsbin  of  this  period  is  pUced,  by  the  early  Arab 
geographersy  at  seven  days*  journey,  to  the  northward  of  east,  beyond  T41akin 
(the  Talikh^bi  of  the  modem  maps,  kt.  36^  46^  long.  69°  30').  MUller  Liber 
Climatum,  Ittakhrt,  p.  112.  Ouseley,  Oriental  Geography,  p.  230.  See  also 
Wood's  "Oxus,"  p.  261. 

No.  6L  Karmin  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in 
these  days,  in  virtue  of  its  position  on  the  line  of  communication  between  Ghaznf 
and  the  Indus,  on  the  road  connecting  that  city  with  the  modem  site  of  Kofadt  and 
Peshiwar,  by  the  Bnnguah  route  and  the  Kurm  river,  A  village  of  the  name 
still  exists  in  the  locality  probably  occupied  by  the  early  seat  of  govemment. 
See  a$Ue,  note  on  Coin  No.  68.  Also  Y&6t*s  Mushtarik,  in  voce,  Elphinstone's 
Cabool,  L  420 ;  ii.  421.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  3d.  663.  Ferishtafa, 
Persian  text,  lithographed  at  Bombay,  p.  110;  Brigg*s  translation  of  ditto,  L  200, 
2201,  &e.    Price*s  Muhamadan  Hist.,  iL  309.    Elliot,  Historians,  p.  23. 

No.  7.    The  name  of  this  city  is  variously  written  '  J3^ji 

jy^y   B^inaud,  Tlnde,  247.    Ferishtah,  Bombay  lithog.  text,  p.  98. 
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8.  Shubhergdn.    Lat.  36''  40',  Long.  65°  30'. 

Ala-ud-din  . .  . .  . .  No.  62,  N.S. 

9.  Tdlakdn. 

Mahmud  bin  Muhammad      . .  . .  No.  45,  N.S. 

JIO.  Zaminddtmr, 

Ala-ud-din  . .  . .  No.  55,  N.S. 


No.  8.  Sliubbergin  is  described  by  Bumes  (Cabool,  p.  227),  as  a  veiy  ancient 
place,  being  supposed  to  date  from  the  days  of  the  Kaffirs  (Greeks),  and  is  still 
the  strongest  fort  in  these  parts ;  the  ark  or  citadel  is  bailt  of  brick  and  mortar, 
and  surrounded  by  other  walls  of  mud.**  See  also  anU,  188  ;  Marco  Polo,  edit. 
1818,  p.  121,  123;  and  Gladwin's  Ayin-i-Akbari,  &c. 

No.  9.  This  is  the  TAlakto  in  Juzj^n,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
city  of  the  same  or  nearly  similar  name  in  Tokhiftristin,  situated  to  the  eastward 
of  Kundtiz.    See  ante^  p.  188.    The  second  city  is  discriminated  in  many  of  the 

early  geographical  authorities;,  by  the  independent  orthography  of  ^liblLII 
Kiinfin.    Ashkil  ul  biMd,  map,  p.  152.    Ouseley,  230.    Miriteid  ul  IttiU,  m  voce. 

No.  10.  Eiphinstone  defines  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Bil^-al-d4war, 
under  its  more  modem  name,  in  the  following  passage : — Still  further  np  the 
river  [than  Girishk]  on  its  right  bank,  lies  the  rich  country  of  Zemeendawir, 
which  has  the  Paropamisan  mountains  on  the  north,  and  some  hills  connected 
with  that  range  are  found  within  its  limits.  This  fine  country  extends  for  forty  or 
fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Helmund.*'  Elph.,  Cabool,  4to  edit.,  p.  122. 
Lieut.  Macartney's  map,  which  illustrates  the  work,  places  the  proTioce  in  aboat 
32°  SS'  N.,  64°  65'  £.    Alb£riini,  under  his  ArAb  system,  gives  the  position  of 

<U-^a5  Jj  [Tall]  as  38°  30',  90°  10'.  MS.,  Ktodn.  See  also 
MUller*s  Liber  Climatum,  Table  xvii.  No.  54^  p.  104.  Reinaud,  Mem.  sur  l*Inde, 
p.  173. 
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Art.  VI. — Remarks  by  Raja  Radhakanta  Deva,  on  Art.  XL, 
Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  201;  vnth  Obser- 
vations by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson. 

[Read  mh  March,  1859.] 

The  sixteenth  volnme  of  the  Journal  of  oar  Society,  has  given  inser- 
tion to  a  communioation  made  hy  me^  on  the  supposed  autho- 
rity of  the  Vedas^  for  the  huming  of  Hindu  widows,  in  which  I  have 
shown  that  the  passage  quoted  as  enjoining  the  practice,  and  as  puh- 
ished  hj  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  Paper  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  upon 
the  Duties  of  a  Sati  or  Faithful  Widow,"  had  be^  either  purposely  or 
accidentally  wrongly  read,  and  that  so  far  from  authorizing  the  rite, 
its  real  purport  was  the  reverse  ;  and  that  it  expected  the  widow  to 
repress  her  affliction  and  return  to  her  worldly  duties.  This  view  was 
entirely  confirmed  by  the  explanation  of  the  passage  given  by  the 
celebrated  commentator,  S^yana  Acharya,  and  by  the  precepts  of 
Aswaliyana,  cited  by  Professor  Maximilian  Miiller,  published  in  con- 
tinuation of  my  remarks  on  the  same  occasion.  The  revised  reading 
has  not  proved  acceptable  to  the  Pandits  of  Calcutta,  and  the  following 
letter  is  the  expression  of  their  sentiments.  The  writer,  a  friend  of 
many  years.  Raja  Radhakant  Deb  is  well  known  as  a  leading 
member  of  the  Native  Society  of  Calcutta,  who  adds  to  the  distinction 
of  rank  and  station,  that  of  a  foremost  place  amongst  Sanskrit 
scholars,  as  evinced  by  his  great  Lexicon  or  Literary  Encyclopsedia  of 
the  Sanskrit  language,  in  seven  quarto  volumes ;  the  Sabdakalpadruma, 
which  enjoys  a  European  as  well  as  Indian  celebrity.  Any  opinion 
coming  from  him  on  subjects  connected  with  the  ancient  literature  of  his 
country  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  deference.  The  question  of  the 
authority  for  the  Sati  cremation  is  now,  as  he  rightly  observes,  a  matter 
merely  for  literary  discussion,  but  as  it  is  not  without  interest  for  the 
hbtorian  and  antiquarian,  his  remarks  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  highly 
acceptable  to  those  scholars  who  are  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
the  ancient  religion  and  history  of  the  Hindus ;  and  as  he  has  no 
objection  to  their  being  laid  before  the  public,  I  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  request  a  place  for  them  in  the  Journal,  although,  as  I 
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shall  sabseqaentlj  explain,  they  have  not  indaced  me  to  modify  in  the 
least  mj  opinions  on  the  snbject,  as  my  esteemed  correspondent  seems 
to  anticipate. 


My  dear  Dr.  Wilson, 

Although  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  Sahamarana  in 
the  British  Indian  territories  has  legally  set  the  question  at  rest,  and 
deprived  it  of  all  interest  in  the  public  eye,  yet  its  discussion  will 
always  afford  pleasure  to  the  historian  and  antiquarian,  and  has  its 
peculiar  valne  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 

The  perusal  of  your  very  interesting  article  ^^Qn  the  supposed 
Vaidic  anthority  for  the  burning  of  Hindu  Widows,  and  on  the  Funeral 
Ceremonies  of  the  Hindds,**  which  appeared  ia  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  vol.  xvi.  part  L, 
having  induced  me  to  inquire  whether  any  trace  of  this  custom  can  be 
found  in  the  Vedas,  I  have  made  certain  discoveries  and  come  to  a 
conclusion,  which  I  believe,  would  lead  you  to  modify  considerably  the 
opinion  you  have  formed  on  the  subject. 

The  most  explicit  authority  for  the  burning  of  a  widow  with  her 
deceased  husband,  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  verses  of  the  Ankhya 
S£kh&  of  the  Taittiriya  Sanhiti,  quoted  in  the  eighty-fourth  Anuvaka 
of  the  Ndr&yaniya  Upanishad,  of  which  I  give  the  following  literal 
translation,  and  subjoin^  the  original  text  with  the  commentary  of 
SAyanacharya : — 

'  Text  ^  ipiPff  iPRf^rrf^  Mwiywufi  ^^fr^irflf 

TT^F^  Tt^  TTWIT  li  \  II     Com.  %  ^  *<jnif^*j^  I 
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1.  «0h!  Agni,  of  all  Vratas^  thou  art  th©  Vmiapati*  I  will 
observe  the  yow  (Vrata)  of  following  the  husband.  Do  thou  enable 
me  to  aocomplkh  it  1" 

2.  "  Here  (in  this  rite),  to  thee  0  Agni^  I  offer  salutation ;  to  gain 
the-  heavenly  mansion  I  enter  into  thee  (wherefore)^  Oh  Jataveda' ; 
this  day,  satisfied  with  the  clarified  butter  (offered  bj  me),  inspire 
me  with  courage  (for  Sahagamana)  and  take  me  to  my  lord.'* 

Agreeably  to  this  general  Yaidic  injunction,  the  Satraktew  direct 
that  the  widow,  like  the  sacrificial  utensils  of  a  Brahmana,  should  be 
made  to  lie  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  and  accordingly  as 
he  was  a  Brahmana,  Kshetriya,  or  Yaisya,  a  piece  of  gold,  a  bow,  or  a 
jewel  is  to  be  respectively  placed  thereupon. 

To  the  widow  so  placed  beside  the  lifeless  body  of  her  husband, 
the  Mantras  beginning  with  , ,  Udirshwa,  &c,,*'  and  '^Snvarna  goong 
hastit,  &o.,  Dhanurhastat,  &c.,"  or  '^Manigoong  hastdt,  ^o.,**  are  to  be 
addressed^  to  her  by  her  husband's  brother  or  fellow-student,  accor- 
dingly as  he  belonged  to  the  priestly,  military,  or  mercantile  class. 

Text.     ^  ^ni^  ^mwT  f^rew        ^Vv^  i 

11?^^  II   Com.  %       ^  ^if%i^  ^r^fir  I  w[ 
f^i  ^[f^  ^fihlT?rfi  Tim  ^^<r»i<^  ^1 

wift?irfl:  w^nl  ftrft^  *i*<tft  i  U^\9i  iif^^rrf^ 
^  ipr  ^TO  ^rf^       I  %  ^rnr^t  ^f^^i  n^'w^i 

•  Vowed  or  valnntary  observances. 
-  Lord  of  Vntas. 

'  Source  of  the  Vedas. 

*  The  first  pan  of  the  address  beginning  with  "  Udirshwa,*'  Slo,,  is  the  same 
in  respect  of  the  funeral  of  the  first  three  classes :  hy  this  Mantra  the  widow  is 
sequeated  to  leave  the  corpse  and  to  return  to  her  abode.  The  remaining  three 
Mantras  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  widow  of  a  Brahmana,  Kshetriya,  and  Vaisya 
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If  the  widow  thus  addreesed  has  not  made  up  her  mind  tot  her 
immolation,  she  obeys  the  call ;  bnt  should  she  be  firm  in  her  resolve, 
she  consoles  her  friends  and  relatives,  and  enters  the  fire. 

Extiacts '  from  Bharadw<ija  and  Aswalijana,  and  &om  the  Sahar 


t«gpee&re\y,  whereby  she  is  required  to  lift  up  from  the  fiinenl  pile  the  reepectiTe 
qrmbols  of  the  deceased,  and  therewith  to  rub  his  hands.  This  oall  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  ceremony. 

f^<n^M*4*^'5dj^<<     ^mr:  h4^^\  fk^^ 

it    Bharadwdja's  S6tra,  Prasna  1. 
4i4jm^l^<{|lf^    AswaK-yana's  Grihya  S6tra,  Adhyiya  iv.  3. 

vj^h<h;  ^*  H  Com.       5fi*^-«i:»T:  ^*  ^rir 

It    lb.  Adh.  ii.  3. 

Bharadwija's  S(itra. 

^l'4fi|^«l«l*0(Pl    Aswa,  ii.  2. 

fW"  ^  ^       ^m^m  Tvm^ 

Sahamarana^edhi.   

*  Her  (the  widow)  lying  on  the  north  of  the  deceased,  if  she  want  oonrage,  her 
husband's  brother,  or  fellow-student,  or  old  servant  shall,  by  reciting  the  two 
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maranaridhi^  a  work  of  mnch  repute  in  Drdvida,  are  qaoted  below  in 
elncidation  of  these  practices.  From  these  Yaidio  and  Sautric  injuno- 
tioDs  have  been  derived  the  roles  and  directions  for  the  immolation  of 
the  Sati^  in  the  Smritis  and  Pnr^nas. 

After  having  thus  shown  the  Yaidio  authority  for  the  Sahamaraua^ 
I  shall  offer  some  observations  upon  the  conclusions  you  have  drawn, 
on  perusing  the  seventh  and  eighth  Verses^  of  the  second  SUkta  of  the 
second  Anuvdka  of  the  tenth  Mandala  of  the  Rigveda 

In  the  first  place,  on  referring  to  Ragbunandana's  Suddhitattwa, 
whence  Colebrooke  derives  his  materials  for  his  "Essay  on  the  Duties 
of  a  Faithful  Widow/'  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  we  find  the  author  citing  a  verse*  from  the  Rigveda  and  a 
passage'  from  the  Brahma  Purdna,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Veda 
authorizes  Sahamarana.  You  suppose  this  verse  to  be  an  incorrect 
reading  of  the  seventh  Rich  above  alluded  to,  and  support  your  reason- 
ing by  the  Commentary  of  Sdyana  and  the  directions  of  Aswaldyana. 

Now,  the  shortest  way  in  which  our  pandits  would  dispute  this 
opinion,  would  be  to  assert  that  for  aught  that  we  modems  know, 
Raghunandana's  citation  may  be  altogether  a  different  verse  from  the 
seventh  Rich,  and  may  be  found  somewhere,  in  any  of  the  five  Sdkhds^ 
of  the  Rigveda  ;  inasmuch  as  the  same  verse,  with  slight  variations  of 
reading,  and  henoe  with  different  import  and  application,  often  occurs 


^^AHjls^nft^r:  grwr  ^praV  ^^rf^w^  ii  \  n 
w  f^f^ ^ra^  Mttj^Jf^H^i^TO^r^  II  s  II 

*  ^H<^i<ii^  ^nlt  ^  1  II  * 

*  ^rP9WT^, ^rtw^,  m^m,  diMi^i. 


Maotnw  Udinfawa,  &c,  nuse,  holding  her  by  the  hand  and  saluting  her ;  hut  if 
she  have  sufficient  courage,  she  bidding  adieu  to  her  friends,  relatives,  and  children, 
and  contemphiting  the  Vishnu'like  form  of  her  husband,  enters  the  fire. 
*    The  loyal  wife  (who  bams  herself)  shall  not  be  deemed  a  suicide.*' 
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in  the  different  Yedas,  in  vaiions  Sakh^s  of  the  same  Yeda^  and 
sometimes  in  different  places  of  the  same  Sdkha  of  a  Veda..  The 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  epithets  ''Ayidhavd"  and  ''Sapatni," 
whereby  yon  suppose  the  reason  for  burning  to  be  wanting,  can  be 
easily  answered  by  supposing  the  Sati  (whose  soul  is,  as  it  were* 
wedded  to  that  of  her  husband),  not  to  be  widowed ;  actual  practice^ 
when  it  prevailed  in  India,  may  be  considered  as  confirmatory  of  this 
opinion.  The  Sati,  in  making  preparations  for  ascending  the  funeral 
pile,  used  to  mark  her  forehead  with  Sindura,  and  to  deck  herself 
sumptuously  with  all  the  symbols  of  a  Sadhava. 

But  so  long  as  the  proper  place  of  the  verse  quoted  by  Raghanan- 
dana,  is  not  pointed  out,  the  occidental  pandits,  who  are  making 
wonderful  progress  in  Yaidic  learning,  may  regard  it  an  idle  assertion. 
I  shall  therefore,  for  argument's  sake,  grant  Ra^hunandana's  citation 
to  be  a  false  reading  of  the  seventh  verse  in  question. 

On  this  supposition  yon  may  be  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  genuine  reading  of  the  passage  rather  discountenances 
than  enjoins  Sahamarana;  but  by  referring  to  the  subjoined  Siktras* 
of  Bharadwdja  and  Aswaldyana,  wherein  they  specify  the  rites  in 

wf^^  s^cT^  ^ff%wt  SWT^  ^jftfv  ^^vrfii  ^  ^firnr: 
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irkieh  many  of  ihe  verm  of  the  tenth  Mandala  quoted  by  yoo,  are  to 
be  reepectirely  oited  as  M«otras,  you  will  at  onoe  see  what  you 
rigfaUy  gueecH-^that  the  verse  in  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ooncrematioQ  of  a  Sati ;  it  is  directed  to  be  ohaunted  on  the  tenth 
day  after  the  burning  of  the  dead,  when  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
aisemble  on  the  Sraasana  to  perform  certain  ceremonies^  on  the  conclu- 
aion  of  which,  the  Adhwaryn  takes  butter  with  a  new  blade  of  knsa 
grass,  or  clarified  bntter  between  the  thumb  and  ring  finger,  and 
applying  it,  as  ooUyrium,  to  the  eyes  of  Sadhavaa,  ^recites  the  seventh 
hymn  in  question,  the  moment  they  are  directed  to  depart  towards 
the  east. 

Now,  as  the  text,  which  has  been  supposed  to  authorise  Sahama- 
zana>  clearly  appears  to  be  appropriated  to  quite  a  different  occasion, 
the  argument  based  upon  its  interpretation  proving  it  to  discountenance 
ooncremation,  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  succeeding  verses  (to  wit,  the  eighth  and  ninth),  as  I  observed 
before,  are  enjoined  to  be  addressed  to  the  widow,  lying  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband,  and  therefore  have  no  relation  with  the  seventh. 

Had  there  been  no  explicit  Yaidio  injunction  for  Sahamarana, 
these  passages,  taken  by  themselves,  would  certainly  have  justified  the 
conclusion  that  the  Rigveda  prohibits  or  ignores,  by  these  texts,  the 

H  Bharadwaja*s  Sutra,  Prasna  I,  Khanda  II. 

^5wV  ^b^^tI^  M-«iif*i«iif^  '^TT^fi?:  Tf7^  ^WT  ^rar 
frf't  ^r^fT  t:%?T  i  ^njw^Kf^  ^r^rafiif^r  n  AswaM. 

yana's  Grihjra  Sutra,  Adhyaya  III. 
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self-immolation  of  a  Sati,  but  when  we  find  in  the  Ankhya  BMiA  of 
the  Taittirija  Sanhit4,  the  Sati*8  address  to  Agni  while  throwing 
herself  into  it^  and  thus  discover  the  Yaidic  sanction  for  ooncremation, 
we  must  pause  before  we  regard  the  eighth  verse  as  an  authority 
against  this  tragic  act. 

The  Mimdnsdkdra  would  argue  thus^ — Where  tiiere  are  two 
authorities  of  a  contradictory  character,  but  of  equal  cogency,  an  alter- 
native must  be  supposed  to  have  been  allowed^"  The  Sutrakaras,  upon 
the  Yaidic  authorities  above  set  ^rth,  direct  that  the  widow  as  well 
as  the  sacrificial  utensils  of  the  deceased  Brahmana  should  be  placed 
upon  his  funeral  pile ;  but,  as  the  widow  has  a  will  of  her  own,  she 
cannot  be  disposed  of  like  the  inert  utensils.  The  Rigveda  therefore 
gives  her  the  option  of  sacrificing  herself  or  not,  according  as  she  may 
may  not  have  her  courage    screwed  up  to  the  sticking  place." 

When  the  Sati  lies  on  the  funeral  pile,  it  is  presumed'  she  is 
inclined  to  immolate  herself,  and  the  eighth  verse  is  addressed  to  her, 
as  the  author  of  the  Sahamaranavidhi  explains,  only  to  test  her  reso- 
lution, and  to  induce  her  to  retire,  if  she  be  not  sufficiently  firm  in  her 
purpose.  The  necessity  of  giving  her  this  option  and  trying  her 
fortitude  beforehand,  appears  the  more  strong,  when  we  find  it  declared' 
that  the  Sati  who  becomes  Chitabhrasht^,  who  retires  from  the  funeral 
pile  after  the  conclusion  of  the  rites,  commits  a  highly  sinful  act, 
although  it  admits  of  expiation  by  the  performance  of  the  Pr^j^patya. 

Our  personal  observation  of  the  actual  practice  when  it  prevailed 
in  British  India  confirms  this  view ;  from  the  moment  a  Sati  expressed 
her  desire  to  follow  her  lord^  up  to  the  time  she  ascended  the  funeral 
pile,  every  persuasive  language  was  used  to  induce  her  to  continue  in 
the  family,  and  to  discharge  her  proper  duties  there,  and  it  was  not 
until  she  was  found  infiexible  that  she  was  allowed  to  sacrifice  himself^ 
this  was  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  Udirshwa,  &c..  Mantra. 

Thus  the  8th  verse  of  the  Rigveda,  above  alluded  to,  appears  to 


Ootama  quoted  by  KuUukabhatta  in  his  Com.  on  Manu,  v.  14,  B.  2,  which  see. 

'  S^yana,when  he  says^in  his  Commentary  on  the  8th  Rich ;  *'  Yasmit  annHarwna 
nischayam  llkirshih  tasmidigachchha,'*  he  takes  the  same  view ;  he  does  not  con- 
sider the  burning  as  deUyed,  as  may  be  supposed  from  a  technical  interpretation 
of  the  word  anuasrana,"  because,  as  you  say,  subsequent  burning  is  inconsistent 
iiritfa  the  presence  of  the  corpse. 
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be,  in  fact,  a  Sahamarana  Mantra,  though  its  interpretation,  apart 
from  other  ooneiderations,  maj,  on  a  first  yiew,  seem  to  disooontenanoe 
the  practice. 

A  Tery  strong  presnmption  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  Saha- 
marana rests  npon  Vaidic  anthority,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  prevailed  in  India  in  very  remote  times^  when  Vaidic  rites 
only  were  in  rogue.  On  referring  to  the  Mahdbhtebta,  for  instance^ 
we  find  the  widows  of  the  heroes  slain  in  the  battle  of  Kurukshetra 
oonenming  themselves  in  the  funeral  fires  of  their  husbands,  when 
there  lived  great  kings  and  sages  imbued  with  Vaidic  learning,  and 
devoted  to  the  observance  of  Vaidic  rituals. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  Propertius  describes  the  preva-* 
lence  of  this  custom  in  India,  in  a  passage  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  by  Boyses  (see  Brit.  Poets,  Chalmer's  Ed.,  Vol.  14, 
p.  563) 

**  Happy  the  laws  that  in  those  climes  obtain, 
Where  the  bright  moniing  reddens  all  the  main. 
There,  whenso^er  the  happy  hnsfaand  dies, 
And  on  the  funeral  coach  extended  lies, 
His  faithful  wives  around  the  scene  appear, 
With  pompous  dress  and  a  triumphant  air ; 
For  partnership  in  death,  ambitious  strive. 
And  dread  the  shameful  fortune  to  surrive  I 
Adorned  with  flowers  the  lovely  victims  stand, 
With  smiles  ascend  the  pile,  and  light  the  brand  ! 
Grasp  their  dear  partners  with  unaltered  faith, 
And  yield  exulting  to  the  fragrant  death.*' 

Cicero,  also,  who  lived,  about  the  same  time,  mentions  this  fact  in 
bis  Tusculum  Questions.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  race  of  Thracians, 
whose  women  sacrificed  themselves  on  the  tombs  of  their  husbands  : 
these  people,  as  well  as  the  Get»  by  whom  this  custom  was  also 
obeerved,  were  perhaps  some  tribe  of  degraded  Kshetriyas. 

Yon  may,  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  read  this  paper  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

I  remain. 

My  dear  Dr.  Wilson, 

Yours  sincerely, 

RADHAKANT  DEB. 

Oaloutta,  ZOih  June,  1858. 
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Observations. 

In  diBproTUig  the  genaineMCNi  of  the  diatioii  of  the  pacngo  whieb 
hftd  been  qvoted  m  amthoritj  far  the  Sati,  I  oonfined  my  objectiona  to 
the  porlieBlar  paeea^  in  qaeation,  and  in  this  respect  the  Raja  is  obliged 
to  adnity  that  I  may  be  justiied  in  coming  to  the  oonolosion,  that  the 
genoine  reading  lather  diflcoonteuances  than  enjoine  Sati.  This  waa 
all  I  muntained.  Of  eonrse  I  never  intended  to  deny,  that  thm  were 
nnmeroos  texts  in  the  Slitras  and  law-booke,  by  which  it  was  eigoined* 
I  reetricted  my  argament  to  the  individual  text  quoted  from  the  Rig^ 
▼eda,  and  with  Baja  Badhakant  Deb'a  own  oOTcnnenee^  I  hare  no 
oooasion  to  modify  the  view  I  have  taken,  as  limited  to  this  object ; 
the  text  of  the  Rigveda,  that  has  been  quoted  as  anthority  for  the  burn- 
ing of  the  widow^  is  no  such  thing,  "  it  rather  discountenances  than 
enjoined  the  practice."  I  have  not  expressed  any  opinion,  whether 
any  such  injunction  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  SanhiU[  of 
the  Rigveda,  or  of  the  Sanhitis  of  the  White  or  Black  Yajusfa,  or  the 
S&maveda.  That  is  quite  a  different  question,  although,  as  the  topic  la 
started  by  the  Raja,  I  may  venture  to  intimate  an  opinion,  that  the 
burning  of  a  widow  will  not  be  found  even  alluded  to  in  the  genuine 
text,  the  Sanhiti,  of  either  of  the  three  principal  Vedae.  Whatever 
may  be  the  antiquity  of  the  rite,  and  that  it  is  of  long  standing  is  not 
to  be  disputed,  I  suspect  its  origin  is  later  than  the  Sanhitd,  or  primazy 
Vedic  period.  I  have  now  translated,  although  not  yet  published, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Suktas,  or  hymns,  the  primitive  portions  of  the 
Rigveda,  and  have  yet  found  no  notice  of  any  such  ceremony:  the  pro- 
hibition which  would  imply  the  existence  of  the  rite^  is  matter  of  in- 
ference only;  the  direction,  that  the  widow  is  to  be  led  away  from 
the  proximity  of  her  deceased  husband,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
she  was  to  depart  from  his  funeral  pile,  and  there  is  no  term,  in  the 
text,  that  indicates  such  a  position. 

In  the  course  of  my  translation  of  the  Rigveda^  I  have  had  a  great 
number  of  occasions  to  refer  to  the  printed  texts  of  the  VdjasaneyS 
Sanhit&,  of  the  Yajnr-veda,  published  by  Professor  Weber,  of  the  Sdma- 
veda  printed  by  the  late  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Professor  Benfey,  and  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  allusion  whatever  in  either  of 
those  works  to  the  Sati  ceremonial.  There  remains  therefore  only  the 
Taittiriya  Sanhit4  of  the  Black  Yajush  to  be  examined  :  a  part  only 
of  this  has  been  printed  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  their 
Bibliotheca  Indica,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  same  absence  of  allu- 
sion to  the  Sati  occurs :  so  far,  therefore,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
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tkat  the  bmrning  of  widows  wbs  unknown  to  tlio  Vodic  period  of 
Hivdn  ritaal  or  belief. 

That  tlie  Sdtras  of  Aswalajina*  Bbaradw^ja,  and  other  Bdtra- 
kiiraB  oontain  Sutras,  or  rsles,  for  the  erematioD,  is  indwp«taUe,  bat 
all  Yedic  fioholars  a^ree  in  coiifiidering  these  works  m  of  maoh  more 
reoent  date  than  the  Saabit^  or  text  period ;  they,  ther^ore,  prove 
nothing,  and  of  still  leas  weight  are  the  fiahamarana-vidhi  or  the 
Tfttwas  of  Raghanandana,  or  other  equally  modem  writings :  the  qaes- 
tim  is  not  whether  there  be  any  aathoxHies  at  all  for  the  praotice,  but 
whether  each  aathotity  be  discoTerable  in  the  original  Vedio  texts ; 
there  is  no  lack  whaloTor  of  the  former — I  cannot  yet  positively  deny, 
but  I  questioa  the  existence  of  the  kttar.  To  this  Radhakant  replies, 
"  the  most  explicit  (Vedie)  authority  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  two  verses 
of  the  Ankhya  Sakhd  of  the  Taittiriya  Sauhit^,  quoted  in  the  S4ih 
annv&ka  of  the  N&rayaniya  Upanisbad/'  of  which  he  gives  the  literal 
translation  as  well  as  of  the  comment ;  nnfavourably  for  his  argument, 
the  authority  is  liable  to  obvious  exceptions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  verses  are  not  cited  direct  from  the  text 
of  the  Taittiriya  Sanbit^  itself ;  they  are  a  quotation  of  a  quotation, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  passage  of  the  Rigveda,  which  has  given 
rise  to  this  discussion,  we  know  that  quotations  cannot  always  be  trusted. 
The  Pandits  should  have  made  a  reference  to  the  TaittiriyaSanhitd  itself, 
and  have  given  us  chapter  and  verse  for  the  passages ;  we  should  then 
be  able  to  test  their  accuracy  by  collation  with  the  printed  text  when 
complete.  In  the  next  place,  the  quotation  occurs  in  an  Upanisbad, 
the  Yajniki,  or  N^rdyaniya :  the  Upanishad  period  is  of  doubtful 
determination,  because  the  Upanishads,  which  are  numerous,  one  list 
enumerating  above  a  hundred,  are  evidently  of  widely  different  dates, 
and  not  nnfreqoently  of  equivocal  character.  The  Ndrdyauiya 
Upanisbad  is  not  altogether  unexceptionable,  for  it  constitutes  the 
tenth  Praptfthaka,  or  section,  of  what  is  usually  considered  a  Brdh- 
mana,  the  TaittirSya  Aranyaka ;  Sdyana  calls  it  even  khilarupa,  or  of 
the  nature  of  an  additional  or  supplementary  section,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  acknowledge<l  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  Aranyaka. 

Upon  referring  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  library  of  the  India 
Honse,  another  difficulty  arises ;  neither  text  nor  comment  consists  of 
more  than  64  anuvdkas,  whilst  the  verses  quoted  by  Badhakant,  are 
said  to  be  taken  from  the  84th  anuvdka ;  consequently  no  such  verses 
oonld  be  expected  to  be  found  in  our  copy,  and  accordingly  they  do  not 
occur.  Sdyana,  however,  observes,  that  different  recensiors  do  exist, 
of  which  the  DravSra  has  64  anuvdkas,  the  Andhra,  80,  the  Kamata 
74,  others  89.    There  may  be  a  copy  belonging  to  a  different  Sakbd, 
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the  Ankhja  for  instanee,  of  which  we  hare  no  copy,  with  84  aniiTiikM. 
Sdjana,  however,  avowedly  follows  the  Drdvlia  recension,  containing' 
only  64  anuYdkas,  the  actual  nnmber  of  two  copies  consulted,  and 
in  which  no  such  passages  are  met  with;  whence  then  do  the  Pandits 
derive  their  scholia  of  the  84th  )  it  is  for  them  to  give  a  satiffto- 
tory  explanation.  Therefore,  as  the  matter  stands,  the  verses  cited, 
together  with  their  commentary,  wear  a  somewhat  suspicious  appear^ 
ance,  not  the  less  observable  that  the  different  recensions  specified 
are  all  named  after  the  divisions  of  Southern  India,  where  the  Vedae 
did  not  penetrate  probably  till  long  after  their  compilation.  Although, 
however,  their  authenticity  be  admitted,  their  occurring  in  an  Upa- 
nishad,  or  even  in  a  Bribmana,  is  no  proof  that  the  Sanhitd  of  the 
Tuttiriya  Yajush  contains  them,  or  sanctions  the  burning  of  widows, 
or  that  the  rite  was  cotemporary  with  the  ritual  of  the  Vedio 
period. 


H  H.  W. 
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Art.  "VII. — Note  on  the  supposed  Discovery  of  the  Principle  of 
the  Differential  Calculus  by  an  Indian  Astronomer,  By 
W.  Spottiswoobe,  Esq.    Communicated  by  the  Director, 

Ik  the  nnmber  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  last 
reoeiTed,  No.  III.,  of  1858,  is  a  short  article  by  Bapn  Deya  Shastri, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  the  Goyernment  College 
of  Benares,  in  which  he  has  nndertaken  to  show,  that  Bh^skardoharya, 
an  astronomer  who  flonrished  at  Ujjjayin  in  the  twelfth  century,  was 
folly  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  last  century  in  Europe.- 

As  this  would  have  been  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  astronomical  science,  it  was  obviously  a  matter  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  have  the  accuracy  of  Professor  Bapu  Deva*s 
statement  carefully  tested,  and  I  therefore  applied  to  our  colleague, 
Mr.  William  Spottiswoode,  who  is  well  known  as  a  mathematician, 
for  his  opinion ;  the  answer  with  which  he  has  favoured  me  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  thought  by  the  Society  worthy  of  being  communicated 
to  the  public  through  our  Journal,  especially  as,  whilst  it  shows  that 
Bapu  Deva*s  statement  is  not  correct  to  its  whole  extent,  yet  it  does 
full  justice  to  Bh&skardchdrya's  penetration  and  science,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  his  calculations  bear  a  very  remarkable  analogy  to  the 
corresponding  processes  in  modern  mathematical  astronomy. 


12,  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate, 
London,  Afa^  6,  1869. 

Mt  Drab  Mr.  Wilson, 

I  have  read  Bapu  Deva  Shastri's  letter  on  Bh&skardch^a's 
mode  of  determining  the  instantaneous  motion  of  a  planet,  with  great 
interest,  and  think  that  we  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  calling  our 
attention  to  so  important  an  element  in  the  old  Indian  methods  of 
calculation.  It  still,  however,  seems  to  me,  that  he  has  overstated 
the  case,  in  saying  that  Bh^skarachirya  was  fully  acquainted  with 
the  principle  of  the  Differential  Calculus.*'  He  has  undoubtedly  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  comparing  the  successive  positions  of  a  planet  in 
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its  path,  and  of  regarding  its  motion  as  constant  during  the  interv»l, 
and  he  may  be  said  to  hare  had  some  rudimentary  notion  of  repre- 
senting the  arc  of  a  curve  by  means  of  auxiliary  straight  lines.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  method  here  giren,  he  makes  no  allusion  to 
one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the  Differential  Calculus^  vis., 
the  infinitesimal  magnitude  of  the  intervals  of  time  and  space  therein 
employed.  Nor  indeed  is  anything  specifically  said  about  the  fact 
that  the  method  is  an  approximative  one. 

Nevertheless,  with  these  reservations,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  penetratioB  shown  by  Bhaskam,  in  his  analysis,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  remarkable ;  that  the  formula  which  he  establishes  (equaties 
3,  p,  216),  and  hi^  method  of  establishing  it^  bear  more  than  a 
mere  resMublauoe — ^they  bear  a  strong  analogy — to  the  corresponding 
process  in  modern  mathematical  astronomy ;  and  that  the  miyority  of 
s^ientifio  persona  wilt  learn  with  surprise  the  existence  of  suoh 
a  method  in  the  wiitings  of  so  distant  a  period  and  so  remote  a 
regioa. 

With  many  thanks  for  communicating  the  paper  to  me, 

I  remain,  very  sincerely  yours, 
H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.  W.  Spottiswoook. 

P.S.  I  may  perhaps  add,  that  if — 

Xy  x'  be  the  mean  longitudes, 

y%  ^  be  the  mean  anomalies, 

t£,  u'  be  the  true  anomalies 
of  a  planet  on  two  successive  days  ;  and  a  the  excentricity,  or  sine  of 
the  greatest  equation  of  the  orbit ;  then  (u'—  t^),  or  the  true  motion  of 
the  planet, 

=  a?'—  a?  a  Hh  (sin.  y'—  sin.  y). 

And  Bhaskara's  method  consists  in  showing,  that  the  "  instantaneous'' 
value  of  sin.  y'—  sin.  y  (or  the  value  which  it  would  have  if  the 
velocity  of  the  planet  had  remained  uniform  during  the  day)  ia 
(y'—  y)  <50s.  y.    His  formula  therefore  becomes — 

v'—  u  =       X  +         y)  a  cos.  y* 

And  the  corresponding  formula  in  modem  analysis  is — 
du=^  d{x  +  a  sin.  y) 
z=  dx  +  a  cos.  y  dy. 

W.  S. 
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Akt.  VIII. — Traits  of  Indian  Character.    By  Colonel  Sykes, 
M.P.,  President  of  the  Society. 

[Bead  I6th  ApHl,  1859.] 

Mutability. 

It  is  less  my  objeot  in  the  present  paper  to  give  national  cha- 
racteristics than  traits  of  individual  character.  To  attempt  the 
former  with  the  twenty-one  nations  and  twenty-one  languages  of  India, 
and  in  the  absence  of  trustworthy  history,  could  only  mislead,  bnt 
with  the  latter,  the  richness  of  the  field  offers  the  assurance  of  a  plen- 
tiful harvest.  Nevertheless,  as  the  twenty-one  nations  belong  to  the 
great  family  of  man,  there  will  necessarily  be  certain  features  common 
to  them  all,  and  I  will  give  a  running  commentary  upon  such  of  these 
common  features  as  occur  to  me.  And,  first,  with  respect  to  the  long- 
received  and  constantly-repeated  opinion  of  Western  nations,  of  the 
immutability  of  the  customs,  habits,  and  opinions,  whether  religious  or 
moral,  of  the  nations  of  India ;  or  at  least  of  the  Hindis.-  No  doubt 
since  the  institution  of  ca^^te,  classes  of  men  have  been  fettered  and 
confined  within  certain  rules,  prescribing  to  them  not  only  modes 
of  action,  but  modes  of  thought.  Nevertheless,  we  find  that  natural 
impulses,  by  leading  to  the  irregular  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  have 
broken  down  these  conventional  barriers,  and  that  state  of  society 
which  comprised  only  four  great  divisions,  Brahman,  Rajput,  Vaisya, 
and  Sudra,  has  ramified  into  scores  of  castes,  each  with  its  own 
eixdnsiveness,  its  own  habits,  its  own  polemics,  and  its  own  inter- 
marriage limitations.  Here  has  been  ceaseless  change,  and  cease- 
lessly is  it  going  on.  Moreover,  anterior  to  the  institution  of  caste, 
and  before  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  we  *  have  glimpses  of 
the  Indian  social  state,  and  for  these  glimpses  we  are  indebted  to 
tbe  profound  learning  and  indefatigable  labours  of  our  Director,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  and  to  the  researches  in  Buddhist  and  Pali  litera- 
ture of  the  late  Honourable  Mr.  Tumour,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 
The  former  has  translated  for  us  four  Ashtakas,  or  one-half  of  the 
Rig  Veda,  the  most  ancient  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindiis,  and 
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the  latter  lias  translated  the  Mahawanao,  the  DipawaDso,  and  the 
sermons  and  disoonrses  of  Buddha.    The  Rig  Veda  comprises  a  series 
of  hymns,  addressed  not  to  a  supreme  Beings  a  self-existent  and  con- 
stantly disposing  cause,  but  to  rarious  personifications  of  the  elements 
and  hearenly  bodies,  chiefly  the  firmament  and  fire ;  then  the  winds;, 
the  personified  dawn,  the  sun,  the  sons  of  the  sun,  the  Viswadeyas, 
or  collectire  deities,  and  the  divinities  of  food,  water,  and  grass  in  the 
abstract;  but  nowhere  does  there  appear  to  have  been  idols  or 
worship  of  material  objects.    Temples  there  were  none ;  the  worship 
was  domestic.    Brahmans  are  mentioned,  ^but  are  not  named  as  the 
appointed  or  exclusiye  singers  or  reciters  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig 
Veda.    Priests  were  not  necessarily  Brahmans,  and  the  head  of 
the  family  would  seem  to  have  had  whateyer  ritual  was  required^ 
performed  in  his  own  houscL    The  Hindii  Triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  have  no  place ;  the  Linga  or  Phallus  b  unmentioned ; 
Caste  unnoticed ;  cows  were  eaten ;  cow-hides  used  in  sacrificial  ritual ; 
in  short,  modem  Brahmanism  has  no  prototype  in  the  Rig  Veda  ; 
but  Professor  Wilson  justly  says,  that  its  chief  yalue  is  in  'illustrat- 
ing the  most  ancient  Hindu  system  of  religious  worship  and  social 
organization,  and  the  opinions  of  primitiye  Hinduism.    How  pro- 
digious then  the  changes  which  we  find  must  haye  taken  place 
amongst  the  so-called  immutable  Hindus!"     But  who  were  the 
Hiudds  ?    Professor  Wilson  says,  ''  The  earliest  seat  of  the  Hindus 
within  the  area  of  Hindustan  was  undoubtedly  the  Eastern  confines  of 
the  Punjab ;  the  holy  land  of  Menu  and  the  Puraoas,  lies  between 
the  Drishadwati  and  Saraswati  riyers ;  the  Caygar  and  Sursooty  oi 
our  barbarous  maps."    The  tract  of  land  thus  assigned  for  the  first 
establishment  of  Hinduism  in  India,  is  of  yery  circumscribed  extent 
and  could  not  have  been  the  site  of  a  nation  or  of  seyend  tribes. 
Whateyer  the  date  of  the  settlement,  Fa-hien,  in  the  first  years  of  the 
fifth  century,  says  he  found  a  people  of  heretics  (that  is  to  say,  not 
Buddhists,)  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jumna,  haying  preyiouslj 
said  that  the  Brahmans  were  a  tribe ;  the  first  amongst  the  tribes  of 
barbarians,  meaning  strangers.    And  this  is  corroborated  by  Bishop 
Musffiu   and  Scholasticus.    But  India  was  densely  peopled  at  the 
time  of  Fa-hien's  yisit,  and  if  the  nidus  of  the  Hindus  was  still  in 
the  Punjab,  who  were  the  other  peoples  of  India  ?    Buddhism  then 
flourished  from  the  Himalayas  to  Ceylon,  but  Hinduism  has  now 
engrafted  itself  upon  the.  twenty-one  nations  and  languages  of  India. 
How  then  has  this  change  come  about,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
immutability  of  the  Hindds  ? 
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Admitting,  however,  that  the  foQowers  of  the  Rig  Yeda  had 
diffneed  themselres  so  far  south  as  the  Vindjra  range, — limits  which 
the  Vishnd  Parana  of  the  twelfth  century  seems  to  indicate,— at  the 
advent  of  Bnddha  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the  present  deities  of 
tlie  Hindu  Pantheon  were  unknown ;  we  find  that  not  only  a  new 
ritual,  hot  new  gods  have  been  adopted,  though  the  germs  of  both 
may  be  traceable  to  the  Rig  Veda.  It  will  necessarily  be  asked; 
what  led  Buddha  to  the  promulgation  of  doctrines  which,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  would  seem  to  have  almost  extinguished  the 
Yedic  system,  but  which  doctrines,  nevertheless,  were  so  unstable  and 
uncertain,  that  at  Buddha's  death,  543  b.o.,  the  first  Buddhist  con- 
▼ocation  to  fix  the  tenets  of  Buddhism  in  the  Pitakattaya,  took  place  at 
Bajgriha,  and  the  convocation  found  it  had  to  deal  with  no  less  than 
aixty-two  heterodox  sects.  Heresy,  however,  progressed,  and  two  other 
convocations  were  necessary^  Considering  that  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Buddhists  is  the  belief  in  the  metempsychosis,  the  promul* 
gation  of  this  doctrine  struck  directly  at  a  great  feature  of  ancient 
ritual — animal  sacrifices.  The  idea  that  the  great  First  Cause  could 
be  propitiated  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  and  burning  flesh  upon  an 
altar,  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  man.  Cain  and  Abel  are  the 
first  on  record  to  have  made  this  sacrifice,  and  because  one  offers 
ing  was  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  the  other  not,  Cain 
slew  his  brother  in  envy.  We  see  it  continued  in  Abraham's  offer^ 
even  of  his  son.  We  read  of  its  institution,  commanded  by  Moses 
in  the  1st  chapter  of  Leviticus  as  a  daily  duty  of  the  Jews.  We 
observe  a  remarkable  illustration  of  it  in  Elijah's  sacrifice,  narrated  in 
the  Iftth  chapter,  1st  Kings,  and  to  this  day  Abraham's  sacrifice  is 
commemorated  in  the  Buckra  Eed  of  the  Mahomedans.  The  Canaan- 
ites  sacrificed  hecatombs  of  oxen,  and  so  strong  was  the  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  offering  blood  and  flesh  to  the  Divinity,  that  the  ties  of 
nature  were  set  aside,  and  children  were  offered  to  Moloch.  (Leviticns 
xviii.  21.)  The  Carthaginians  oflered  men,  and  some  traces  of  human 
ncrifioee  are  met  with  in  the  Rig  Veda,  and  its  prevalence  through 
all  times,  in  one  part  of  India,  is  attested  by  the  Meriah  sacrifices  of  the 
Khonds,  which  the  British  Oovernment  has  so  energetically  and 
hamanely  endeavoured  recently  to  suppress.  The  usual  offering  or 
sacrifice  mentioned  in  the  Rig  Veda  is  the  Soma  Juice;  the  great  sacri- 
fice of  the  horse,  however,  is  mentioned,  and  the  ceremonial  prescribed ; 
and  that  animal  sacrifices  must  have  gradually  grown  up  is  manifest 

'  The  second,  443  B.C.,  and  third  was  308  b.c. 
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hj  the  horror  expressed  by  Baddha  m  his  discourses  at  the  blood 
shed  by  the  Vedists  in  their  ritual ;  and  as  all  religious  as  well  as 
social  reforms  originate  in  the  revulsion  of  certain  sensitive  and 
speculative  minds  from  certain  rituals  or  social  usages,  it  may  not  be 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  great  reform  of  Buddha,  whose  fol- 
lowers at  this  day  outnumber  those  of  any  other  creed,  was  caused  by 
the  blood  shed  in  India  in  animal  sacrifices.  Whether  his  making  it 
sinful  to  destroy  animal  life  was  consequent  upon  his  adoption  of  the 
metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  souls,  or  whether  the  metem- 
psychosis was  invented  to  spare  animal  life,  admits  of  argument. 

The  interdict,  although  now  practically  disregarded  by  the 
Buddhists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  reverently  obeyed  by  the 
Jain  heretical  offshoot  of  Buddhism  in  India,  the  only  remnant,  in 
£act,  of  Buddhism  ;  and  w  e  see  the  Jain  priest,  with  bare  head, 
white  robe,  with  one  shoulder  naked,  with  a  muslin  veil  over  the 
mouth  to  prevent  the  ingress  and  destruction  of  insect  life,  solemnly 
promenading  the  thoroughfares  with  a  black  rod  in  one  hand  and  a 
fan  in  the  other,  with  which  he  £sLns  the  spot  upon  which  he  proposes 
to  sit  down,  lest  he  should  destroy  any  creature  haviug  life. 

The  reverence  for  Buddha's  injunction  is  also  manifested  by  the 
existence  in  Western  India  of  hospitals,  called  Pinjrapol,  not  only 
for  sick  animals,  but  for  all  other  animals,  whose  lives  the  supporters 
of  the  hospitals  desire  to  preserve;  and  laughable  but  doubtless 
groundless  stories  are  told  of  human  beings  allowing  themselves  to 
be  hired  to  sleep  in  these  hospitals  to  give  the  common  bed  bug 
{Cim€x  lectularius,)  a  comfortable  meal  at  night  1  The  Chinese 
Buddhists,  though  they  do  not  give  any  practical  effect  to  Buddha*8 
-injunction,  yet  admit  the  sin  of  its  breach.  In  an  account  of 
the  largest  Buddhist  temple  at  Canton,  called  the  Ching  Kwang 
Meaon,  in  the  China  Mail  of  the  6th  January  last,  visitors  aie 
shown  pictures  of  the  punishments  in  the  different  hells,  and  in 
one  hell  those  are  tortured  who  have  taken  the  life  of  any  living 
being.  But  to  return  to  Buddha's  great  reform  :  at  his  death, 
548  B.C.,  a  convocation  took  place  to  fix  his  doctrines  in  the  Pali 
work,  the  Pitakattaya,  and  it  was  found  they  had  to  deal  with 
sixty-two  heresies.  One  hundred  years  later  another  convocation 
waj9  necessary,  and  in  303  b.c.  another ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
heresies  the  religion  spread,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Chinese  traveller  Fa-hien,  who 
was  fourteen  years  in  India,  found  Buddhism  covering  the  land 
from  Peshawur  to  Cape  Comorin^  and  from  Guzrat  to  Ori^  Never- 
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thelees,  in  the  seventli  century  Hiuantsang  fonnd  Buddhism  n^idly 
declining;  its  crushing  monastic  system  had  broken  it  down,  its 
doctrines  were  perverted,  the  morals  of  the  people  corrupted,  and 
Hinantsang  says  the  Buddhists  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
barbarians  amongst  whom  they  lived;  that  is  to  say,  the  followers  of 
Siva  and  Vishnu,  who  not  discoverable  in  the  Rig  Veda,  had  been 
Qshered  into  notice  and  veneration,  together  with  the  lamentable 
system  of  caste,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Brahmans,  who  were 
step  by  step  assuming  influence,  importance,  and  exclusiveness.  But, 
like  the  Vedic  and  Buddhist  systems,  the  Brahmanism  of  the  early 
and  subsequent  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  was  subject  to  its 
faeresiea  Professor  Wilson,  in  the  16th  and  17th  volumes  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  has  given  an  account  of  no  less  than  fifty-two 
Hindii  sects  or  heresies,  viz.,  twenty  Vaisbnava  sects,  nine  Siva,  four 
Sakta,  seven  subdivisions  of  Seiks,  who  originated  with  Nanak  Shah 
and  Q(tru  Govind,  ten  miscellaneous  sects,  and  two  Jains.  Maho* 
niedanism  too,  as  is  well  known,  has  its  Shiahs  and  Stinis,  its  sophists 
and  mystics;  but  I  need  not  multiply  these  proofs  to  establish  the  fiAct^ 
that  in  religious  impressions  and  social  usages,  a  trait  of  Indian  cha* 
racter  is  certainly  mutabilityi  and  not  immutability. 

Devotional  Sentiment. 

A  trait  of  Indian  character  is  the  intensity  of  devotional  senti- 
ment.*' If  we  survey  the  rock-cut  temples  aud  sthupas  of  India, 
and  monastic  refectories  aud  cells,  we  are  struck  with  amazement  at 
their  prodigious  magnitude,  prodigious  number,  marvellous  display  of 
varied  taste,  and  the  amount  of  continuous  labour  bestowed  upon 
their  excavation  through  centuries  of  time ;  first,  those  of  the  Bud* 
dhists,  divided  into  those  excavated  in  the  rock  and  buildings  desig* 
Dated  sthupas  and  topes;  the  Chinese  travellers  speak  of  sthupas  seven 
hundred  feet  high,  nearly  twice  the  height  of  St  Paul's.  These  have 
disappeared ;  but  many  specimens  of  topes  remain,  a  remarkable  illus* 
trative  gigantic  specimen  of  which  exists  to  this  day  at  Bilsa  in 
Bopal.  These  topes  or  dhagopes  were  relic  tombs.  Associated  also 
with  the  Buddhist  excavations,  first  in  order  of  time  are  those  of  the 
Jains,  probably  of  the  date  of  the  early  Christian  centuries;  then 
those  dedicated  to  Siva,  none  of  which  have  been  proved  to  be  earlier 
than  the  seventh  century. 

In  my  published  account  of  the  caves  of  EUora  I  gave  the  measure* 
njents  of  the  several  excavations,  and  one  of  them,  the  Siva  Temple  of 
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Kjlas,  may  wdU  be  considered  a  wonder  of  the  world.  A  moiutain 
of  trap  rook  ia  carved  into  a  temple,  and  sculptured  exteroallj  with 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  figures  of  men  and  animals  :  tlie 
temple  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  great  excavated  area,  round  which 
tun  cloisters,  with  panels  in  their  wallsi  representing  the  araian  or 
incarnations  of  Siva  and  Vishnu. 

The  Hindus  of  Southern  India  in  comparatiyelj  modem  times 
have  equally  manifested  the  devotional  sentiment  in  their  colossal 
pa^^aSy  such  as  those  of  Seringham^  Conjeverami  and  others.  The 
Mahomedaus  also  have  shown  it  in  their  multitudinous  and  magnificent 
mosques  and  mausolea.  In  personal  illustrations  we  find  it  in  self- 
sacrifice  and  immolation.  Calamus  burnt  himself  on  the  funeral  pile ; 
scmie  of  Buddha's  followers  who  had  attained  the  sanctity  of  Bod- 
hisatwa  did  the  same ;  the  Hindu  devotee  still  buries  himself  alive  in 
a  sitting  posture ;  the  aged  but  feeble,  while  still  living,  permit  them* 
selves  to  be  exposed  on  the  banks  of  a  sacred  stream  to  die  of  starva* 
iioui  or  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  The  Sati  still  immolates 
hera^  in  native  states  not  under  British  control,  npon  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband's  body;  and  a  remarkable  anecdote  is  told  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  of  Alia  Baee,  the  widow  of  Holkar  and  Regent  of 
Indore,  a  woman  of  vigorous  intellect  and  enlarged  views.  She 
declined  to  bum  herself  with  her  husband's  body,  but  she  so  much 
respected  the  devotional  sentiment  that  when  her  son-in-law  died  and 
his  -child-wife,  her  own  daughter,  resolved  to  become  Sati,  she  did 
not  consider  herself  at  liberty  to  interfere  with  the  self-sacrifice,  and 
witnessed  it.  'Again,  the  in&tuated  devotee  throws  himself  under  the 
wheels  of  the  ponderous  car  of  Jnggeraath,  and  is  crushed,  as  he 
thinks,  into  heaven.  I  have  fallen  in  with  many  poor  people,  male 
and  female,  in  fulfilment  of  vows  measuring  their  length  for  many 
miles,  along  a  road  to  a  celebrated  temple ;  I  have  seen  many  unhappy 
creatures  with  an  arm  held  above  the  head  until  the  nails  have  grown 
through  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  the  limb  has  become  a  fixture  for 
life,  withered  to  the  bone,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  Annually  at  the 
Qhurrack  Pooja  festival,  in  fulfilment  of  vows,  men  have  a  hook 
inserted  into  the  muscles  below  the  shoulder-blade,  and  are  swung 
round  the  head  of  a  tall  pole. 

I  have  already' spoken  of  the  Meriah  sacrifice,  the  result  of  a  false, 
but  still  devotional  sentiment.  The  Mahomedans  equally  manifest  it* 
At  the  celebration  of  the  Maharum  many  work  themselves  up  into 
a  state  of  devotional  irensy,  and  cut  themselves  with  knives,  and  the 
Ghazee  is  at  all  times  ready  to  rush  upon  the  infidel  that  he  may 
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either  kill  or  be  killed,  and  in  either  case  inaiire  for  himeelf  the  bliasful 
abodes  of  the  Henries ;  finally,  the  late  lamentable  mutiny  and  its 
Qonseqnenees,  are  chiefij  attributable  to  reckless  and  unjustifiable 
resentment  at  a  supposed  intended  outrage  upon  a  religious  belief 
for  the  matntenanee  of  which  the  Hindd  is  always  ready  to  die. 
A  remarkable  declaration  to  this  efiecti  is  by  one  of  the  thirty 
fiuthfnl  troopers  of  the  8rd  Light  Cavalry,  sent  to  Umballa  after  the 
mutiny,  from  Meerut,  who  said  to  Lieutenant  Martineau,  the  Depdt 
Adjutant  at  Umballa,  in  conversation,  We  have  followed  the  standards 
of  our  regiment  through  the  snows  of  Afighanistan ;  on  the  plains  of 
the  Punjab ;  and  wherever  we  have  been  ordered,  and  are  ready  at 
anytime  to  shed  our  blood,  or  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  Sirkar 
(Government),  but  we  thought  we  were  told,  and  we  believed  that  the 
Sirkar  wanted  to  take  away  our  religion ;  and  without  our  creed  and 
our  caste,  what  is  life.  Sahib  f  'isse  jena  mama  behtnr.'  It  is  better 
to  be  killed." 

This  bdief  is  attested  by  the  letter  of  the  Begum  of  Oude,  addressed 
to  Jung  fiahadoor,  dated  2nd  February,  1859,  in  which  she  says 
''moreover  the  British  have  attempted  to  destroy  the  faith  and 
religion  of  the  people  of  India,  which  attempt  has  caused  this  great 
outbreak  and  mutiny.". 

Proofs  of  a  genuine  religious  panic  amongst  the  sepoys  of  the  late 
Bengal  army  are  daily  accumulating;  and  many  of  them  are  already 
famuBhed  in  the  yoluminous  papers  upon  the  mutiny  laid  before 
Pkrliament. 

I  need  not  go  further;  the  various  illustrations  which  I  have  fur. 
nished  above,  sufficiently  authorize  me  to  muntain  that  "  Devotional 
Sentiment'*  is  a  trait  of  Indian  character, 

I  come  now  to  the  Point  of  Honour  as  a  trait. 

In  1764.— The  2-1 2th,  or  Lall  Pultun  of  the  Bengal  army,  which 
was  at  the  battle  of  Plassy,  mutinied  in  February,  at  Saut,  imprisoned 
their  officers,  bot  released  them  and  then  went  off.  The  reason 
alleged  was  that  promises  to  them  about  prise-money  were  broken. 
The  European  Marines  and  Trevanion'b  Sepoy  Battalion  went  in  pur- 
suit and  brought  the  regiment  back.  Major  Munro,  who  commanded 
the  force  in  the  field,  ordered  twenty-eight  sepoys  to  be  picked  out 
and  tried  by  drum-head  court-martial ;  the  whole  were  sentenced  to 
death.  The  eight  guns  with  the  detachment  being  brought  out,  the 
first  eight  sepoys  were  fixed  to  their  mnxxles  and  blown  away.  Here 
it  was  that  three  of  the  grenadiers  entreated  to  be  fastened  to  Ihe 
guns  on  the  right,  deckiring  that  as  they  always  fought  on  the  right, 
they  hoped  that  their  last  request  would  be  complied  with,  by  being 
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suffered  to  die  in  the  post  of  houoar.  Their  petition  was  granted, 
and  they  were  the  first  executed.  I  am  sure  (says  Captain  Williamson) 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  amongst  the  marines  who  witnessed  the 
execution,  although  they  ha4  long  heen  accustomed  to  hard  service, 
and  two  of  them  had  actually  been  on  the  execution  party  that  shot 
Admiral  Byng  in  17^7.  The  other  twenty  sepoys  were  similarly 
executed  at  the  other  stations  of  the  army  (page  171). 

General  Briggs  relates  that  at  the  siege  o(  Bhurtpoor,  in  1805, 
after  the  repulse  of  four  assaults,  and  a  fifth  was  ordered,  an  orderly 
havildar,  on  duty  with  Lord  Lake,  asked  permission  to  join  his  regi- 
ment on  that  day ;  at  first,  he  was  refused,  but  being  urgent  he  wa8 
allowed  to  go,  telling  Lord  Lake,  "  the  Sahib  will  neyer  see  my  face 
again  unless  we  sacceed."  The  regiment  got  a  footing  on  the  rampart, 
but  being  unsupported,  was  obliged  to  retire.  The  havildar  alone 
stood  his  ground,  and  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  his  comrades  to 
come  away ;  saying  "Tell  Lord  Lake  where  you  left  me."  He  was 
seen  at  the  top  of  the  breach  loading  a  musket,  until  he  was  shot  down 
and  then  cut  to  pieces  (page  45),  Erigg^s  Letters. 

In  one  of  the  assaults  upon  Bhurtpoor  after  the  failure  of  several ; 
the  Second  Battalion  of  the  Twelfth  Native  Infantry  moved  out  of 
the  trenches,  when  a  European  regiment  declined,  on  the  ground  of 
the  breach  not  being  practicable,  and  Lord  Lake  issued  the  following 
order : — 

Notwithstanding  the  distinguished  and  persevering  gallantry 
displayed  by  the  troops  in  the  assault  yesterday,  and  that  the  colours 
of  the  2-1 2th  were  three  times  planted  on  the  top  of  the  bastion,  the 
obstacles  were  such  as  not  to  be  surmounted.** 

On  that  occasion,  when  a  retreat  was  ordered,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  men  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw,  they  yielded 
at  length  to  the  reiterated  orders  of  their  officers,  after  having  repeat- 
edly  exclaimed  "  We  must  take  the  place  or  die  here.*'  Too  fully  was 
their  determination  verified,  for  in  several  of  the  corps  employed,  more 
than  half  of  their  number  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Could  any 
troops  of  any  army  in  the  world  have  acted  more  nobly  or  more 
devotedly  in  maintenance  of  the  point  of  honour  1 

Amongst  the  Rajputs  it  is  not  unusual  to  refuse  to  snrreoder  to 
an  enemy ;  but  at  the  last  extremity  to  rush  sword  in  hand  upon  him 
and  die  to  a  man.  Numerous  instances  of  this  kind  took  place  in  the 
wars,  between  the  Rajptit  States  and  the  Mahomedans  of  Delhi ;  but 
a  remarkable  instance  of  it  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge.  The 
Rajpiit  Chief  of  Chaiya  in  Kattewar,  a  tributary  of  the  Gaikwar  was 
in  open  rebellion,  and  the  British  in  compliance  with  treaty  engage- 
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mentei  were  called  upon  to  redace  him  to  obedience.  A  force^  therefore, 
in  1812^  with  a  siege  train  sat  down  before  the  Raja's  fort,  trenches 
were  opened,  a  battery  planted,  and  a  breach  soon  made.  The  artil- 
lery oiBcers  were  the  late  Colonel  Hardy  and  Lieatenant-General 
Manson,  who  was  wounded.  Preparatory  to  the  storm  the  chief  was 
invited  to  surrender,  instead  of  which  he  and  his  garrison,  cut  the 
throats  of  their  wives  and  children,  threw  their  bodies  into  the  wells, 
threw  off  their  turbands,  let  loose  the  lock  of  hair  upon  the  crown  of 
their  heads,  indicative  of  their  abandonment  of  the  world,  and  then 
rushed  sword  in  hand,  through  the  breach  upon  the  trenches.  Great 
confusion  ensued,  but  it  ended  in  every  Rajput  losing  his  life,  and 
the  besiegers  dashed  into  the  fort.  The  dreadful  scene  which  met 
their  view  appalled  them  ;  the  bodies  of  the  women  and  children  were 
immediately  pulled  from  the  wells ;  but  death  had  done  his  work ; 
there  was  an  exception  however,  the  Ranee  or  Princess  was  still  alive, 
although  apparently  dying.  She  had  a  massive  gold  bangle  upon  her 
ancle.  The  officer  who  saw  her,  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment, 
leaving  her  as  he  thought  safe,  went  to  other  welJs;  but,  on  his  return, 
found  the  princess  dead ;  the  foot  had  been  removed,  and  the  gold 
bangle  gone.  The  commanding  officer,  shocked  and  highly  incensed, 
offered  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrator.  The  scoundrel's 
secret  was  kept  and  the  force  broke  up.  Some  time  afterwards  a 
force  sat  down  before  the  fort  of  Nowanuggur  in  Kattewar.  A  battery 
was  opened ;  a  single  cannon-shot  was  fired  from  the  fort  as  a  point 
of  honour  before  capitulation  :  that  shot  killed  a  European  artillery- 
man in  our  battery,  and  another  European  artilleryman  was  overheard 
to  mutter  to  himself — ''Served  him  right  for  cutting  off  the  Ranee's 
foot  at  Chaiya."    Was.  not  this  retributive  justice  ? 

In  1813,  the  fort  of  Entouree,  in  Bhagilkind,  was  stormed  by  a 
detachment  under  Lieutenaat-Colonel  Adams,  and  the  garrison  made 
a  most  desperate  resistance.  An  officer  preseut  said,  "  the  garrison 
consisted  of  150  men;  they  fought  in  the  breach  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  like  tigers.  When  the  place  was  nearly  carried  the  enemy 
set  fire  to  it  in  several  places,  making  the  whole  a  sheet  of  fire;  they 
still  kept  fighting  in  the  midst  of  flames,  till  the  chief  blew  himself 
up.  This  was  a  bard  day's  work,  we  were  under  arms,  marching, 
breaching,  and  storming  upwards  of  twenty  hours,  not  many  of  the 
garrison  escaped;  a  few  of  the  wounded  survived^  and  shewed  us 
the  remains  of  their  chief,  who  died  for  the  point  of  honour." 
Sensitiveness  with  regard  to  ridicule  has  occajsionally  fatal  conse- 
quences. In  my  own  regiment  a  sepoy  blew  out  his  brains  because 
his  wife  in  a  quarrel  publicly  applied  epithets  to  him  which  exposed 
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kMn  to  be  mocked.  At  'ftntfther  t\m%  on  the  line  of  march  in  181 8, 
tlie  men,  frem  want  of  oarmge,  being  compelled  to  carry  their  heavy 
knapeaoksy  a  Rajput  aepoy  of  my  regiment,  indignant  at  what  he 
called  being  made  a  beast  of  burthen,  quietly  loaded  hia  musket  and 
ehot  himself. 

I  now  approach  another  trait : 

Sblf-Sacrificb  and  Fidblut. 

Orme  in  his  narrative  of  the  celebrated  defence  of  Arcot',  in 
1751,  by  Captain  Clive,  mentions  two  anecdotes  honourable  to  the 
native  character.  In  one  of  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  upon  the  forts 
in  which  they  failed^  their  commander  fell  in  the  fausse-braye  of  the 
northern  breach.  He  had  distinguished  himself  with  great  braveiy 
in  the  attack,  and  was  so  much  beloved  by  his  troops  that  one  of 
them  crossed  the  ditch  and  carried  off  his  body,  exposing  himself 
during  the  attempt  to  the  fire  of  forty  muskets,  from  which  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape. 

The  other  anecdote  is  of  touching  interest.  The  siege  had  continued 
fifty  days;  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  small  garrison,  European 
and  Native,  had  been  frightful.  Orme  says  :  "  I  have  it  in  my  power^ 
from  authority  I  cannot  doubt,  to  add  to  the  account  of  this  celebrated 
siege,  an  anecdote  singularly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  native 
troops  of  India.  When  provisions  became  so  scarce  that  there  was  a 
fear  that  famine  might  compel  them  to  surrender,  the  sepoys  proposed 
to  Clive  to  limit  them  to  the  water  (kanjee)  in  which  the  rice  was  boiled, 
*  It  is,'  they  said,  '  sufficient  for  our  support  —  the  Europeans  require 
the  grain.'" 

Occasional  instances  of  a  singular  fraternization  of  native  with 
European  regiments,  militating  against  the  caste  exclusiveness  of  the 
B^l^JB,  brighten  the  pages  of  Indian  military  history.  At  Jellalabad, 
under  the  gallant  Sale,  when  the  garrison  was  besieged  and  in  a  state 
of  starvation,  sallies  were  made  to  capture  sheep  grazing  on  the 
neighbouring  hills.  A  portion  of  the  products  of  these  forays  was 
always  allotted  to  the  sepoys,  but  they,  with  laudable  selfnsacrifice, 
said  "animal  food  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  our  sustenance,  with 
our  habits  of  life,  but  animal  food  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Europeans;  we  beg  therefore  you  will  give  the  share  of  the  sheep 
allotted  to  us  to  the  Europeans,"  Her  Majesty's  13th  Light  Infiuitry 
and  the  Artillery;  and  this  was  done  by  the  Bengal  Regiment, 
the  85 th.    Afterwards,  when  Her  Majesty's  Idth  passed  the  station 


1  Orme,  vol.  i,  pp.  183-196. 
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where  the  d5th  wm  cantoned  in  the  North-Weetern  Prorinees,  the 
latter  gave  the  Earopeana  a  grand  entertainment.  The  35th  was  not 
juaongst  the  late  mntinous  regiments,  but  was  disarmed. 

In  1785,  a  huge  portion  of  the  Bengal  army  had  their  fidelity  and 
duty  as  soldiers  pnt  to  the  severest  test  during  the  revolt  of  Gheyt 
Sing,  snfiering  from  arrears  of  pay,  and  want  of  provisions ;  for  such 
was  the  loss  of  credit  of  the  Government  at  that  time  that,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  no  money  conld  be  nused,  and  the  sepoys  were  being 
employed  agunst  their  connexions  and  friends  in  the  heart  of  their 
own  conntiy;  nevertheless  they  remained  tme  to  their  salt.  The 
troops  so  tried  were  the  1st  and  2nd  Battalions,  6th  and  7th  Regi- 
ments, the  19th,  the  dOth,  and  the  35th  Regiments. 

At  the  dose  of  1782,  the  4th,  15th,  17th,  and  35th  Regiments, 
which  were  at  Barrackpore,  were  ordered  for  foreign  service ;  they 
declined  to  go  by  sea,  and  the  Government  had  no  power  to  compel 
than.  They  were  civil  to  their  officers,  and  duty  was  carried  on  as 
usual,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  release  some  native  officers  and 
ringleaders,  confined  in  the  respective  quarter-gnards.  After  some 
weeks  two  subadars  of  the  15th,  and  one  or  two  sepoys,  were  tried  by 
conrt-martial  and  sentenced  to  death,  and  were  blown  away  from  guns 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  regiments  that  had  mutinied,  and  one  other 
reigiment.  These  regiments  were  pardoned  in  General  Orders,  and 
went  with  Goddard  to  Bombay,  and  did  not  return  until  1784,  and 
were  then  amalgamated  with  other  regiments  on  a  reduction  taking 
place;  they  had  not  taken  the  lives  of  their  officeis,  and  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  necessary  punishment  for  mutiny,  because  their 
animosity  had  not  been  raised  upon  a  religions  matter. 

When  on  the  capture  of  Bednore,  General  Matthews  and  his 
whole  force  surrendered  to  Tippoo  Sultan,  every  inducement  yras 
offered  to  tempt  the  sepoys  to  enter  the  Sultan's  service,  but  in  vain. 
During  the  march  tbey  were  carefully  separated  from  the  European 
prisoners  at  each  place  of  encampment,  by  a  tank  or  other  obstacle, 
snpposed  to  be  insurmountable,  it  did  not  prove  so,  however,  for 
one  of  the  captive  officers  subsequently  declared,  that  not  a  single 
night  elapsed  but  some  of  the  sepoys  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  guards  by  swimmiog  the  tanks,  frequently  some  miles  in 
cironmlerence,  or  eluding  the  sentriecf,  bringing  with  them  such  small 
sums  as  they  could  save  from  the  pittance  allowed  by  the  Sultan  for 
their  own  support,  in  return  for  bard  daily  labour,  to  eke  out  the 
scanty  food  of  the  Europeans.  "  We  can  live  upon  any  thing,"  they 
said,  '^bttt  you  require  mutton  and  beef^*' 

^  'Sir  J.  Maleolm'fl  Goverament  of  India,  pa{^>2i0. 
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Malcolm  relates  an  analogoos  anecdote  of  the  sepoys  when  he  was 
serving  in  the  Deccan.  The  Nizam*8  troops  had  plundered  a  Tillage 
and  left  the  inhahitantn  to  starve  :  MaIcolm*s  regiment  had  to  send  a 
guard  to  the  village,  which  was  relieved  daily,  and  the  men  of  the 
guard  made  a  collection  of  as  much  rice  as  they  and  their  confederates 
could  spare,  which  they  took  to  the  starving  villagers  for  dietri- 
hution. — Life  hy  Kay^  vol.  i,  page  22. 

In  1803,  after  the  battle  of  Laswarrie,  such  was  the  amount  of 
wounded  and  sick,  that  the  hospital  establishment  was  insufficient, 
and  the  sepoys  were  asked  themselves  to  carry  their  wounded  and 
sick  comrades,  which  they  did  cheerfully  on  the  line  of  march. 

In  1804,  in  Monson's  disastrous  retreat,  Holkar  left  no  means  or 
offers  untried  through  the  medium  of  intrigue,  to  induce  the  sepoys 
to  swerve  from  their  allegiance  and  fidelitj^;  and  notwithsitanding 
their  dreadful  sufferings  and  the  threats  of  vengeance,  and  the 
knowledge  that  those  who  fell  into  Holkar  s  hands  and  refused  to 
serve,  had  their  noses  and  right  *  hands  cut  off,  there  were  few 
desertions.  A  surgeon  and  some  European  artillerymen, who  fell  into 
Holkar's  hands,  had  their  brains  knocked  out  by  wooden  mallets  in 
his  presence. 

The  regiment  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  command  at  the  battle  of 
Kirkee  in  November,  1817,  was  attempted  to  be  tampered  with  by  the 
Peshwa*s  agents  offering  large  sums  of  money.  The  overtures  were 
immediately  communicated  to  me,  and  nnder  instructions  from  Major 
Ford,  the  Brigadier,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  my  informant,  a  native 
officer,  and  two  or  three  sepoys  were  directed  to  dissemble  and  carry 
on  a  communication  with  the  enemy,  by  which  we  were  not  only  able 
to  seize  the  parties  but  obtain  valuable  information.  The  regiment 
was  chiefly  composed  of  Onde  Brahmans  and  Rajputs,  and  good  class 
Mussulmans  and  some  Mahrattas. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  friend : — 

''Kandesh,  February,  1858. 
I  arrived  in  Bombay  the  beginning  of  September,  and  my  regi-* 
ment  returned  from  Persia  the  end  of  that  month.  Rumours  affecting 
its  loyalty  preceded  it,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  it  has  proved  itself,  by 
courage  and  good  conduct,  the  excellent  regiment  it  has  always  been* 
The  late  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  and  there  could  not  be  a  superior  judge, 
admired  the  26th  Bombay  Infantry  highly,  and  gave  them  no  end  of 
praise.  The  Europeans  of  Her  Majesty's  78th  fraternized  with  the 
men  of  the  26th,  and  used  to  call  them  the  black  Cameron ians. 
Almost  immediately  on  arrival  in  Bombay,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
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on  field  service  against  the  Bheels  who  had  risen  in  insnrrection  in 
tbe  Deccan  and  Kandesh.  Fjom  the  nature  of  the  country^  which 
IB  hilly,  thick  with  jangle,  and  intersected  with  ravines,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  up  with  the  Bheels;  but  on  each  occasion  they  have 
been  severely  handled  and  the  bands  dispersed.  The  26th  exhibited 
the  most  lively  interest  in  the  safety  of  their  officers;  one,  a  Brahman, 
even  tried  to  screen  me  with  his  person  when  the  balls  were  flying 
past ;  and  on  another  occasion  a  Mahratta  sepoy  observing  one  of  the 
enemy  taking  deliheraie  aim  at  his  captain,  stepped  in  Jront  of  him  and 
received  the  shot  in  Ms  own  body,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  vacancy 
which  occurred  at  the  time  enabled  me  to  promote  the  man  at  once. 
The  excellent  feeling  exhibited  by  the  men  towards  their  European 
officers  was  not  confined  to  individuals^  but  was  shared  in  by  the 
whole  body,  and  the  abuse  levelled  at  the  sepoys  by  the  Bheels  for 
not  deserting  us  was  unbounded.'' 

Several  regiments  of  the  Bombay  army,  both  cavalry  and  infantry, 
have  done,  and  are  now  doing,  good  service  against  the  mutineers. 

Extract  from  a  letter : — 

''It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  my  son  left  Umritsir  on 
18th  September,  1857,  desiring  his  servants  to  follow  him,  but,  in 
consequeuce  of  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  they  never  overtook 
him,  and  after  wandering  about  from  September  till  June,  they 
appeared  in  Delhi,  and  delivered  up,  safe,  his  horse,  baggage,  and 
books  to  his  brother.  My  son  had  got  compensation  for  his  supposed 
loss,  but  on  hearing  that  his  things  were  all  preserved,  the  money 
was  repaid. 

"  Colonel  Sykes." 

Instances  therefore  are  not  wanting  of  fidelity. 

Pebsonal  Attachme:9T. 

Colonel  Goddard's  force,  on  the  second  day's  march  from  Calpee, 
on  the  1 2th  June,  1778,  lost  Captain  James  Crawford,  who  commanded 
the  4th  Battalion.  He  was  considered  by  the  men  as  a  rigid,  and 
perhaps  severe,  disciplinarian ;  yet  he  so  happily  blended  with  the 
strictest  principles  of  military  discipline  and  arrangement  the  practice 
of  the  most  inflexible  integrity  and  impartial  justice  in  the  exercise 
of  his  authority,  combined  with  considerate  indulgence  in  regard  to 
the  religious  habits,  the  customs,  and  prejudices  of  his  men.  that  it 
may  be  with  truth  affirmed,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  verify  what 
ought  to  bid  the  emulation  and  object  of  every  military  man,  with 
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regard  to  those  under  his  command,  the  enviable  distinction  of  com- 
manding their  lives  throngh  the  medium  of  their  affections. 

The  force  was  detained  for  some  days,  owing  to  bad  weather  and 
waiting  for  stores  from  Cawnpoor.  The  men  went  from  time  to  time 
to  Crawford's  grave  to  render  their  tribute  of  grateful  attachment  and 
affection  by  making  their  obeisance  after  the  manner  of  their  country  ; 
and  on  the  day  the  force  was  ordered  to  march,  the  gratefnl  and 
sorrowing  4th  Battalion,  or  Crawford's  as  it  was  called,  after  it  had 
been  told  off  preparatory  to  the  march,  requested  leave  to  pile  arms 
and  to  be  permitted  collectively  to  go  and  express  their  last  benedictory 
farewell  over  the  remains  of  their  respected  commander,  protector, 
and  friend^ 

Sir  John  Malcolm  says  that  the  discipline  and  subordination  of 
the  sepoys  depended  upon  the  personal  influence  of  their  commanding 
officer,  upon  confidence  in  his  skill,  and  affection  for  his  person  ;  this 
influence  could  even  surmount  caste  prejudices.  Embarkation  by  sea 
for  foreign  service  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  caused  a  mutiny  ; 
but  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  personal  influence  is  men- 
tioned by  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant- Colond  James 
Oram,  who  commanded  a  battalion  of  the  22nd  Madras  Infantry.  In 
1797,  he  proposed  to  his  regiment  upon  parade  to  volunteer  for  an 
expedition  then  preparing  for  Manilla ;  Will  he  go  with  us  V  was 
the  question  which  went  throngh  the  ranks  ;  Yes  T'  "  Will  he  stay 
with  us  V  "  Yes  1"  and  the  whole  corps  exclaimed  "  To  Europe,  to 
Europe  T  They  were  ready  to  follow  Colonel  Oram  anywhere,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  as  cheerfully  as  to  an  island  of  the  Eastern 
Ocean.  Now  mark  what  follows.  Such  was  the  contagion  of  their 
enthusiasm,  that  several  sepoys  who  were  missing  from  one  of  the 
battalions  in  garrison  at  Madras,  were  found  to  have  deserted  to  join 
the  expedition.  It  would  have  been  happy,  when  on  two  occasions 
fire  was  opened  on  regiments  at  Barrackpore  for  disobeying  orders 
to  embark,  that  the  commanding  officers  had  been  the  counterpart  of 
James  Oram. 

Major  F.  W.  Follett,  in  command  of  the  25th  Bombay  Native 
Infantry^  while  the  regiment  was  on  its  march  from  Ahmednugger  to 
Asseerghur,  was  taken  ill  during  the  night  of  the  20th  July,  1R57,  in 
the  encampment  on  the  Pooma  River.  At  1  a.m.  when  the  drums 
beat  to  strike  the  tents,  he  told  Major  Robertson,  who  shared  his  tent 
with  him,  that  he  had  been  ill,  with  cholera  symptoms,  and  during 
the  march  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  dooly.  He  died  at 
9}  P.M.  the  same  day  at  the  next  encamping  ground.  Major  Robert^ 
1  Williams'  Bengal  Army,  page  251. 
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on  bad  the  body  carried  on  tbe  next  march  to  Antoorlee,  where  it 
was  boned.  -Major  FoUett  was  a  strict  diseiplinarian,  bot  a  just  man^ 
and  the  men  most  bare  equally  lored  and  respected  him;  for  Brahman 
and  Bajpikt  sepoys,  contrary  to  their  prejudice  and  caste  ezclosive- 
nesB,  took  the  body  out  of  the  dooly,  let  it  down  into  the  grave, 
descended  into  the  grare,  laid  out  the  body,  and  then  filled  in  the 
earthy  though  by  doing  so  they  became  polluted,  and  had  to  per- 
form certain  religious  ceremonies  for  their  purification.  Some  of 
the  European  officers  in  the  afternoon  were  collecting  stones  to  pile 
upon  the  grave,  when  the  sepoys,  seeing  them  so  engaged,  rushed  out  of 
their  tents  and  speedily  completed  a  tumulus  over  the  graved  Con- 
sidering that  fully  one-half  of  the  men  of  the  25th  Regiment  consisted 
of  the  same  class  as  the  Bengal  mutineers,  it  is  assuring  to  find  that  a 
fiuiatic  religions  resentment  not  only  has  its  limits,  but  that  its  spread 
may  be  arrested  by  European  personal  influence,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

On  the  12th  February,  1850^  some  non-commissioned  officers  and 
sepoys  sacrificed  their  lives  near  Kohat,  to  recover  the  body  of  their 
young  officer,  Ensign  Sitwell,  who  had  fallen  gloriously  while  charging 
the  enemy, 

Gbatitudb. 

When  I  was  employed  as  Statistical  Reporter  to  the  Government 
of  Bombay,  my  duties  usually  kept  me  in  the  districts,  leading  a  camp 
life  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  In  March,  1 880,  two  poor  ryot 
cultivators  were  brought  to  my  little  camp  who  had  l^een  dangerously 
bitten  and  lacerated  by  a  panther  in  driving  the  animal  off  from  an 
attack  upon  their  flocks.  I  did  my  best  for  the  poor  people,  dressing 
their  wounds  daily  and  letting  them  remain  with  me  until  their  wounds 
were  healed.  In  the  end  of  April  I  dismissed  them  to  their  village  in 
the  J6nir  pergunnah,  not  expecting  to  see  or  hear  more  of  them. 
Towards  the  end  of  May  I  moved  towards  Poena  for  Monsoon  quarters, 
and,  on  the  march,  one  day,  was  surprised  to  recognise,  standing  by 
the  road  side,  the  two  ryots  whose  wounds  had  been  healed.  They 
had  heard  of  my  movements,  and  had  crossed  the  oonntiy  from  their 
▼ilhm;e,  ten  miles  distant,  to  offer  to  me  pots  of  honey  and  fresh 

'  The  regimental  order  issued  by  Major  Robertson  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death,  contained  the  following  passage:  "In  these  troublous  times,  when  the 
'*  behanonr  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Bengal  Army  has  rendered  it  infiunoas,  it 
**  could  not  bat  have  been  gratifying  U>  the  British  officers,  present  at  the  funeral, 
to  witness  the  manifest  grief  with  which  the  highest  caste  Brahmans  and  others  of 
"  the  regiment,  crowded  to  assist  in  placing  the  body  of  their  late  commander  in 
«<UMgraTe." 
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hotter  and  milk,  spontaneoas  offerings  in  testimony  of  tbeir  gratitude 
for  the  service  I  had  rendered  them. 

Humanity. 

It  is  gladdening  to  have  an  instance  of  humanity  in  the  horrors  of 
the  mutiny. 

When  the  mutiny  broke  out  at  Owalior  amongst  Scindia's  Con- 

tiugent,  the  Adjutant  of  a  regiment,  Lieutenant   ,  hastily 

mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  down  to  the  parade  ;  he  was  received 
with  a  volley  of  musketry,  his  horse  shot,  and,  in  extricating  himself 
from  the  stirrups,  one  of  his  boots  was  drawn  off,  four  sepoys  rushed 
npon  him,  pinioned  him,  and  conveying  him  out  of  the  cantonment,  took 
him  across  the  river,  and  giving  him  a  blanket,  told  him  to  save  his 
life  arid  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Agra.  He  had  left  his  wife  sick  in 
bed,  and  he  t  ild  the  sepoys  that  nothing  on  earth  would  induce  him  to 
go  without  her,  and  that  he  must  go  back  ;  the  men  remonstrated,  but 
without  effect,  and  said  his  life  must  be  sacrificed.  At  last,  two  of 
the  sepoys  said  they  would  go  and  bring  his  wife ;  after  some  time 
they  reappeared,  helping  along  the  poor  creature,  who  was  very  feeble. 
On  joining  her  husband,  there  were  not  any  means  of  getting  her  on 

further,  and  Lieutenant    begged  of  the  sepoys  to  shoot 

them  both  ;  instead  of  doing  so,  they  made  a  hammock  of  the  blanket, 
slung  it  to  one  of  their  muskets,  and  carried  her  for  some  miles,  until 
they  w^ere  out  of  reach  of  the  mutineers.  The  sepoys  then  left  them, 
and  they  ultimately  got  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Extract  from  a  letter  : —  ^ 
I  cannot  pass  away  from  the  late  scenes  of  excitement  and 
death  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  exalted  tone  of  the  sepoys 
of  the  25th  Regiment,  and  this  becomes  more  prominent,  consider- 
ing the  troublous  times  in  which  we  were  playing  the  grand  game 
of  hold  fast  against  such  hordes  of  enemies.  During  the  heat  of 
the  battle  of  the  2drd,  the  sepoys  of  the  25th  Regiment  suffered 
considerably.  They  came  into  the  field-hospital  .suffering  from 
every  description  of  wounds,  arms  and  legs  shattered  by  round  shot, 
limbs  and  body  perforated  by  rausket-bullets,  and  fl.  sh  wounds  of  no 
slight  nature.  To  see  these  men  as  they  sat  or  lay  down  in  the 
burning  sun  enduring  all  the  excruciating  agonies  their  wounds  had 
caused  them,  while  the  surgeons  were  busy  with  others  who  had 
preceded  them,  was  truly  noble.  The  general  observation  made  by 
them  was  'Ah  1  well,  never  mind,  we  have  eaten  the  Sircar's  salt  fur 
many  years,  this  has  been  good  work,  and  the  Sircar  will  be  good 
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snd  take  care  of  us,  or  our  femilies  if  we  die.*  One  poor  fellow, 
wLoee  blood  was  issuing  profusely  from  a  wound  near  the  shoulder- 
joint,  was  offered  a  little  brandy-and-water  as  a  stimulant,  when  ho 
nobly  said,  '  Give  it  to  my  brother  first/  who  sat  next  to  him 
groaning  in  agony.  He  then  drank,  and  said  '  he  did  not  mind  his 
wound,  for  he  knew  Qoyernment  would  not  forget  him.*  Not  a  man 
refused  to  take  what  was  offered  to  him  as  drink,  even  the  all- 
shunned  wine  was  willingly  accepted  by  them ;  and  when  an  amputa- 
tion was  performed,  they  bore  it  with  heroic  fortitude,  for  although 
chloroform  was  not  administered,  scarcely  a  groan  escaped,  while  tbe 
dreadful  knife  was  severing  the  member  from  the  body.  In  action 
they  were  cool,  gallant,  and  intrepid ;  under  the  painful  ordeal  of  the 
surgical  operation  they  displayed  patience,  cheerfulness  and  fortitude.^" 
As  a  sequel  to  the  cases  of  military  self-sacrifice,  and  as  an 
instance  in  civil  life  of  indifference  to  consequences  and  also  of 
domestic  attachment,  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie  mentioned  to  me  the 
case  of  a  brother  sentenced  to  a  comparatively  slight  punishment,  for 
being  accessory  to  a  fray  attended  with  homicide,  who,  by  a  pious 
fraud,  endeavoured  to  get  himself  hanged,  and  very  nearly  succeeded, 
in  the  room  of  an  elder  brother,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
the  one  having  a  &mily,  the  other  none.  Such  a  case,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
says,  is  not  probably  to  be  found  in  our  Newgate  Calendar. 

Charitable  Sentiment. 

There  is  no  Poor  Law  in  India,  and  there  never  has  been  one  :  it 
has  never  been  obligatory  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  ; 
poor  and  destitute  there  must  be  amongst  200,000,000  of  souls,  even 
in  the  most  fruitful  land  and  the  most  prosperous  state  of  society. 
How  much  more  so,  then,  amidst  the  Amines,  pestilences,  and  devasta- 
tions of  ceaseless  war  to  which  India  has  been  subjected.  The 
question  has  its  solution  in  the  universal  sentiment  of  charity  which  is 
inculcated  both  by  precept  and  example  in  all  grades  of  society. 
From  the  institution  of  Buddhism,  six  centuries  before  Christ,  down 
to  the  present  day,  all  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  wherever 
Buddhists  exist,  are  obliged,  with  a  small  basin  in  their  hands^  to  solicit 
their  daily  meal  of  food,  begging  Irom  door  to  door,  as  the  mendicant 
friars  of  Italy  and  Spain  do  to  this  day.  Beggars  in  India  are  not  so 
subject  to  severe  rebuffs  as  in  Europe  ;  they  rarely  appeal  in  vain  for 
alms,  indeed,  they  ask  with  confidence,  if  not  with  insolence,  knowing 


>  Extract  from  a  letter  from  an  officer  after  the  battle  near  Mundeiore  in 
Raputana,  fonght  2.^rd  November,  1858. 
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the  devotiona]  sentiment  wbich  inculcates  the  gift  of  alms  in  expiation 
of  sin.  The  celebrated  AUa  Baee  carried  her  feeling  on  the  sabject, 
according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm^  to  such  lengths,  that  she  not  only  had 
alms  dispensed  daily  in  several  parts  of  the  Holkar  territories,  bat 
she  had  watw-stations  by  the  road  side  for  thirsty  travellers,  and 
serais  or  resting  places  for  them ;  and  her  benevolence  extended 
even  to  ttib  birds  of  the  air,  in  providing  fields  of  grain  to  be  left 
standing  for  the  flocks  which  the  farmer  chased  from  his  own  holdings. 
This  consideration  for  animal  life  is  not  confiDed  to  the  feathered 
tribes,  for  all  who  have  been  in  India  must  have  witnessed  the  Nandi 
or  free  bull,  commonly  called  the  Brahmany  bull,  perambulating  the 
streets  of  towns,  being  allowed  to  thrust  his  muzzle  into  the  grain 
baskets  of  the  dealers,  almost  unresistingly,  and  when  driven  off, 
rather  by  vociferous  menaces  than  by  blows. 

A  Parsee  of  Bombay,  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  Bart.,  has  esta- 
blished a  world-wide  fame  from  having  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  money  from  his  private  fortune,  in  founding  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  supplies  of  water,  poor  asylums,  marriage  dowries, 
schools,  &c.;  in  short  there  has  not  been  a  work  for  the  public  benefit 
in  his  time  to  which  he  has  not,  in  Western  India,  been  a  contributor 
with  a  lavish  hand,  —  as  an  instance,  in  1846,  with  a  dash  of  his  pen, 
he  subscribed  50,000  rupees  to  the  Bombay  District  Benevolent 
Society.  But  this  charitable  sentiment  is  not  confined  to  enthusiasts 
here  and  there,  nor  to  certain  localities,  for  there  are  few  districts  in 
India,  where  Works  for  the  public  benefit  are  not  annually,  nay 
monthly  and  weekly,  executed  from  private  means.  While  in  ofiice, 
at  the  India  House,  I  kept  a  diary,  and  from  that  I  will  give  a  few 
illustrative  cases  taken  at  random;  the  cases  having  been  officially 
communicated  to  the  Court  of  Directors  by  the  several  Oovemments 
of  India. 

In  Sanger,  Jubbulpoor,  forty-four  wells  for  public  use  were  con- 
structed at  the  private  expense  of  individuals  in  184C,  at  a  total  cost 
of  7,476  rupees;  some  wells  costing  500  rupees  each. 

In  despatch  of  Ist  March,  1849,  it  is  reported  that  in  Jaloun,  the 
people  of  the  town  of  Morley  subscribed  8,966  rupees  for  a  tank. 
Government  adding  3,295  rupees. 

In  reply  to  Madras  despatch,  9th  September,  1843,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Deputy  Sheristadar  of  Tinnevelly  gives  100  ru])ees  monthly, 
to  have  an  English  schoolmaster  for  the  school  at  Tinnevelly. 

In  Bengal  judicial  despatch  of  21st  September,  1841,  a  native 
lady  gives  10,000  rupees  for  the  restoration  of  a  road  from  Ber- 
hampoor  to  Dkrjeling. 
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In  North- West  Provinces  despatch  of  Jolj^  1844,  Pnndit  Rams- 
wany  obtains  permission  to  huj  plots  of  land  between  the  Nerbuddah 
and  the  Himalayas  to  baild  Durumsalas  for  travellers. 

In  Madras  revenue  despatch  of  January,  1846,  it  is  recorded  that 
Appaswaney  Naik,  of  Tinnevelly,  built  two  Choultries  for  travellers, 
one  for  Brahmans  and  Hindis,  and  the  other  for  Europeans,  at  a  cost 
of  20,000  rupees  and  endowed  them.  • 

In  Bombay  political  despatch  of  February,  1846,  the  Rao  of 
Cutch  subscribes  4,000  rupees  per  annum,  to  a  marriage  portion 
fund,  to  a  similar  sum  given  by  the  British  Government  for  the 
daughters  of  the  poorer  Jabrejah  Rajpoots  in  Cutch,  to  prevent 
female  Infanticide. 

In  India  political  despatch,  1847,  Rajah  Sntee  Cham  Gosa 
presents  10,000  rupees  to  the  Fever  Hospital  at  Calcutta. 

In  a  Punjab  despatch  of  1854,  I  found  that  some  of  the  charitable 
institutions  dated  600  years  back. 

In  India  public  despatch  answered  7th  July,  1846,  Set  Chum 
Ghosal  presents  5,000  rupees  for  founding  a  scholarship  in  the  Benares 
College.  In  the  same  despatch  the  schools  and  college  at  Lahore,  in 
Bopal,  are  said  to  be  supported  by  the  native  gentry.  A  very  curious 
case  occurs  (India  political  despatch)  in  reply  to  2nd  June,  1846,  of  a 
subscription  to  pay  off  a  State  debt  in  the  principality  of  Jyepoor. 
The  Council  of  Begency  give  up  their  stipends,  70,000  impees  per 
annum  until  the  debt  be  paid,  and  the  Ranees  give  up  villages  to  the 
wlue  of  105,000  rupees  per  annum  for  the  same  pwpose  I  The 
Thackoors  and  Bankers  also  subscribe  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
Jyepoor.  It  would  be  a  novel  feature  to  have  our  Cabinet  Ministers 
sacrificing  their  salaries  on  the  altar  of  their  country. 

In  Bengal  judicial  despatch,  in  reply  to  one  of  the  10th  February, 
1847,  Baboo  Kali  Persaud,  of  Jessore,  offers  9,000  rupees,  or  400/., 
annually,  to  expedite  a  public  work. 

In  India  public  despatch,  2nd  December,  1846,  Raja  Sait  Chund 
Ghosaul  and  his  family,  of  Benares,  give  1,15,300  rupees  (1 1,530/.)  for 
educational  and  charitable  purposes  to  Government. 

In  Bombay  public  despatch,  in  reply  to  last  half  of  1845,  24th 
September,  1847,  the  inhabitants  of  Mahar,  in  the  Tannah  Colleotorate, 
contributed  2,000  rupees  towards  the  clearing  out  a  tank. 

In  Madras  public  despatch,  in  reply  to  letter  1846,  Scdoo  Chennm 
Moodelaer  erects  a  bridge  at  his  own  expense  over  the  river  Tarn- 
brepoomey. 

In  India  public  despatch,  in  reply  to  second  half  of  1 846,  22nd 
November,  1847,  Baboo  Kali  Persad,  of  Jessore,  constmoted  varions 
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works  of  public  utility  at  his  own  expense,  for  which  an  honoraiy 
(distinction  was  conferred  upon  him  of  a  dress,  with  the  title  of  Roy. 

In  India  judicial  despatch,  October,  1845,  seventeen  private  indi- 
viduals, in  the  year  1842,  in  the  Delhi  Division,  lay  out  9,870 
.rupees  in  wells,  travellers*  bungalows,  and  tanks  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  In  Meerut,  four  persons  give  8,500  rupees;  in  Kumaon/ three 
perions  3,400  rupees;  Agra,  four  persons  4,000  rupees;  Allahabad^ 
15  works  cost  6,626  rupees;  Benares,  bridges,  wells,  tanks  (51  works), 
cost  22,994  rupees; — all  at  private  expense. 

In  the  Patna  Division  alone,  in  1854,  the  public  works  executed 
by  private  individuals  cost  77,134  rupees;  in  1855,  68,402  rupees; 
and  in  Arracan,  28,712  rupees. 

In  fihaugulpoor,  Nnddia,  Cnttack,  Assam,  in  short  in  ten  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  hundreds  of  instances  of  individuals  are  recorded 
who  have  contributed  from  their  private  means  for  works  of  public 
utility. 

Sir  Jamsetjee  has  his  rival  in  benevolence  in  Bombay,  for  in 
October,  1857,  David  Jessoon,  a  native  Jew,  gave  30,000  rupees  and 
a  house  to  found  an  Industrial  Institution. 

I  could  multiply  these  instances  a  hundred  fold,  nay  a  thousand 
fold,  for  they  are  of  weekly  occurrence  all  over  India,  establishing 
traits  of  Indian  character  which  put  it  on  a  level  with  Western 
European  nations  for  public  spirit  and  charitable  sentiment. 


Provibion  for  Parents  and  Relatives. 

In  1796-7,  a  force  was  sent  to  Hyderabad  from  Bengal,  and  the 
men  made  extensive  arrangements  for  leaving  part  of  their  pay  with 
their  wives  and  families;  but  Captain  Williams  says: — "It  is  further 
due  to  their  exemplary  character  and  conduct  to  state,  that  it  is  not  to 
their  wives  and  children  only  that  they  make  such  appropriation  of  a 
large  part  of  their  income ;  in  regard  to  them  it  can  only  be  viewed  as 
conforming  to  an  indispensable  obligation.  But  a  large  portion  of  the 
inen  who  have  no  such  ties,  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  contribute  to 
.the  support  of  their  aged  parents,  or  other  needy  relations.  Nay, 
Government  has  been  obliged  to  interpose  its  authority  for  restricting 
the  portion  of  pay  which  the  men  might  assign  to  their  families  whilst 
on  foreign  service,  in  order  to  obviate  the  want  and  inconvenience  to 
which  they  were  otherwise  liable  to  expose  themselves  in  those 
situations.  This  practice  continues  in  full  activity  to  the  present  day 
.with  the  three  native  armies  of  India. 
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CsRBHONIAIi. 

I  sbonld  exhaast  your  time  before  I  could  exbanst  mj  Traits  of 
Indian  Character;"  I  will  therefore  conclude  with  a  few  words  on 
ceremonial,  and  a  droll  anecdote. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  says: — "The  Indians  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
ceremonious  of  all  nations,  and  the  rules  of  deqprum  are  seldom 
infringed  but  when  insult  is  intended.  In  yisiting,"  Sir  John  says, 
'*  it  is  quite  contrary  to  etiquette  to  converse  on  business  on  a  first 
rieit,  and  when  they  are  merely  those  of  ceremony  certain  subjects 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  No  allusions  to  the  females  of  the 
family,  to  matters  of  caste,  and  peculiar  habits,  should  by  any  means 
be  introduced ;  remarks  on  dress  or  on  the  good  looks  of  any  relative, 
present  or  absent,  are  rude;  and  to  praise  any  jewels,  horses,  ele- 
phants, or  equipage,  in  the  presence  of  the  owner,  renders  it  incumbent 
upon  him  as  a  point  of  good  breeding,  instantly  to  prevent  it ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  always  understood  that  an  equivalent  in  some  other 
equally  valuable  or  more  precious  article  will  be  given  in  return. 
The  Indians  have  a  great  dread  of  an  envious  eye  which  they  think 
liable  to  bring  calamity  on  the  object ;  so  that  if  a  child  or  a  horse  be 
especially  admired,  it  is  apprehended  some  harm  will  happen  to  it." 

Most  of  us  know  the  liberality  with  which  we  bestow  the  con- 
temptuous epithet  of  black  fellow  upon  the  natives. 

'  General  Briggs  relates  a  remarkable  anecdote  of  the  caustic 
sarcasm  with  which  Jamsetjee,  the  celebrated  Bombay  Parsee  ship- 
builder of  the  dock  yard,  who  had  risen  from  the  grade  of  a  common 
ship  carpenter  to  be  master  builder,  acknowledged  the  epithet.  He  had 
completed,  entirely  by  native  labour,  a  frigate  for  the  royal  navy-; 
she  w,as  ready  for  the  launch,  to  which  the  governor,  staff  and  naval 
officers  were  invited.  During  the  preparations  Jamsetjee  walked 
round  the  vessel,  viewing  her  with  evident  pride  and  complacency. 
He  then  went  on  board,  and  having  gone  quietly  into  the  hold,  he 
caused  to  be  engraved  upon  the  kelson  : — This  ship  was  built  by  a 
damned  black  fellow,  a.d.  1800."  He  said  nothing  about  it  at  the 
time,  but  some  years  afterwards  when  the  ship  come  into  dock,  he 
pointed  out  the  inscription,  and  the  reproof  it  in  vol  red. 

Conclusion. 

I  could  necessarily  give  multitudinous  traits  of  hypocrisy, 
untruthfulness,  servility,  avarice,  ingratitnde,  corruption,  immorality^ 
treachery,  infanticide,  murder,  and  robbery;  fully  counterbalancing, 
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if  not  neutralizing  or  outweighing  all  the  praiseworthy  traits  of 
Indian  character  which  I  have  enumerated;  but  my  desire  is,  con- 
sidering the  lamentable  occurrences  since  May,  1857,  and  which  have 
necessarily  exasperated  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  against  the  people 
of  India  generally  for  the  crimes  of  a  portion  of  them  only,  and  which 
crimes  have  obliterated  from  the  mind,  or  cast  into  the  shade  those 
admirable  qualities  which  have  often  been  exhibited,  and  which, 
undoubtedly  still  exist,  though  latent, — I  repeat  that  my  desire  and 
hope  is,  that  by  recalling  to  memory  some  of  the  bright  features  of 
the  past,  our  kindlier  feelings  may.be  revived,  our  distrust  gradually 
relaxed,  and  our  hope  for  the  future  strengthened. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  says : — I  consider,  and  the  opinion  is  the 
result  of  both  experience  and  reflection,  that  all  danger  to  our  power 
in  India  is  slight  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  likely  to  ensue 
from  our  too  zealous  efibrts  to  change  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants, 
with  whom  we  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  A  person  who 
entertains  such  sentiments  as  I  do  upon  this  question  must  appear  the 
advocate  of  very  slow  reform;  but  if  I  am  so,  it  is  from  a  full  con- 
viction that  anything  like  precipitation  in  our  endeavours  at  improve- 
ment is  likely  to  terminate  in  casting  back  those  we  desire  to  advance; 
on  the  contrary,  if,  instead  of  over  marching,  we  are  content  to  go 
along  with  this  immense  population,  and  to  be  in  good  temper  with 
their  prejudices,  their  religion,  and  usages,  we  may  gradually  win 
them  to  better  ways  of  thinking  and  of  acting.  The  latter  process,  no 
doubt,  must  be  one  of  great  time,  but  its  success  will  be  retarded  by 
every  hasty  step." — ^^tV  John  Malcolm  a  Instructions  to  his  Assistants, 

The  wisdom  of  these  opinions  cannot  be  too  earnestly  impressed 
upon  our  rulers  of  the  present  day.  We  have  been  taught  a  blbody 
and  fatal  lesson  by  losing  sight  of  them ;  may  we  profit  by  the  past, 
and  may  the  commonsense  view  be  taken  for  the  future,  that  the  rule 
of  a  handful  of  Europeans  over  the  millions  of  India  can  only  be 
permanently  maintained,  not  by  any  amount  of  physical  force  that 
England  could  exhibit,  but  by  winning  the  respect  and  good-will  of 
the  people. 
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CHARACTBa  OF  THB  HlNDUS  BT  WaBREN  HaBTING0. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  inculcate  into  the  public  mind  the 
opinion  that  the  native  Indians  are  in  a  state  of  complete  moral  turpi- 
tade^  and  live  in  the  constant  and  unrestrained  commission  of  every 
▼ice  and  crime  that  can  disgrace  human  nature.  I  affirm  bj  the  oath 
that  I  have  taken,  that  this  description  of  them  is  untrue  and  wholly 
unfounded.  In  speaking  of  the  people  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
Hindus,  who  form  the  great  portion  of  the  population  from  the  Maho- 
medans,  who  are  intermixed  with  them,  but  generally  live  in  separate 
communities ;  the  former  are  gentle,  benevolent,  more  susceptible  of 
gratitude  for  kindness  shewn  to  them,  than  provoked  to  vengeance  by 
wrongs  inflicted,  and  as  exempt  from  the  worst  propensities  of  human 
passion  as  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  they  are  faithful  and 
affectionate  in  service,  and  submissive  to  legal  authority ;  they  are 
superstitious  it  is  true,  but  they  do  not  think  it  ill  of  us  for  not  thinking 
as  they  do.  Gross  as  their  modes  of  worship  are,  the  precepts  of  their 
religion  are  wonderfully  fitted  to  promote  the  best  ends  of  society, — 
its  peace  and  good  order. — Evidence  before  the  House  qf  Commons. 

Character  of  the  Bengal  Sepoys. 

The  Bengal  Natire  Infiftntry  have  been  long  noticed  for  their  good 
conduct  and  gallantry  in  the  field,  and  some  of  the  battalions  have 
upon  all  occasions  distinguished  themselves  in  a  particular  manner. 

Before  1757,  there  were  only  one  company  of  European  Artillery, 
four  or  five  companies  European  Infantry,  with  a  few  hundred  natives,, 
armed  after  the  manner  of  the  country. 

The  foundation  of  the  Bengal  Infantry  was  laid  in  the  companies 
of  the  Madras  Sepoys,  who  went  with  Clive  and  Major  Kilpatrick 
from  Madras  in  1757. 

£ach  battalion  had  one  captain,  one  ensign,  a  serjeant-major,  and  a 
few  Serjeants,  and  a  native  commandant,  about  000  of  all  ranks. 

In  1764,  there  were  eighteen  regiments,  and  they  ranked  according 
to  the  date  of  their  respective  Captain's  Commission  :  two  celebrated 
names,  Goddard  and  Dow  were  the  youngest  of  the  captains. 

In  1773,  each  regiment  had  three  lieutenants  and  three  ensigns^ 
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and  the  tom-toms  were  taken  away  and  drums  and  fifes  given ;  frnrn 
this  period  the  European  officers  were  gradually  increased  in  number 
until  their  present  strength  was  attained. 

The  sepoys  frequently  gave  their  aid  in  putting  down  the  mntiny 
of  their  comrades. 

The  2nd  battalion,  under  Captain  Bradley^  disarmed  the  1 5  th 
battalion  in  mutiny  at  Midnapore  in  1795. 

While  the  1 0th  Regiment,  in  1772,  was  on  parade,  a  sepoy  shot 
Captain  Ewens,  the  regiment  broke  and  rushed  upon  the  murderer,  but 
Captain  Carnac  ordered  them  to  fall  in  again,  ordered  down  his  own 
battalion  24th,  had  a  drum-head  court-martial;  the  murderer  wa^r 
sentenced  to  be  drawn  asunder  by  ponies;  but  these  fia.iling,  the 
sepoys  were  allowed  to  put  him  to  death  with  their  swords. 

General  Clavering,  in  1775-6,  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  discipline 
of  the  sepoy  regiments,  and  that  he  found  them  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  any  regiment  in  the  King's  service  (page  182)' 

1778. — Six  battalions  marched  across  India  to  Guzarat. 

The  15th  Battalion  (Matthews)  encountered  the  French  before 
Masulipatan  in  1758,  and  in  1759  it  attacked,  defeated,  and  took 
prisoners  the  Dutch  troops  smuggled  into  Bengal  by  the  Nawab  Meer 
Jaffier. 

In  1763,  in  the  battle  of  Gheria,  near  Sooty,  where  the  European 
regiment  was  broken  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
the  15th,  with  the  Royal  84th  attacked  the  enemy,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory. 

In  1764,  the  whole  army,  Europeans,  chiefly  French  and  Germans, 
and  natives,  when  employed  against  Sujah  Dowlah,  mutinied,  and 
marched  to  join  him,  unless  a  long-promised  donation  was  paid.  The 
sepoys,  by  the  persuasion  of  their  officers,  whom  they  highly  respected^ 
came  back  to  camp. 

In  1784,  the  15th,  then  the  4th,  was  disbanded  for  mutiny. 

In  1781,  the  J  9th  was  disbanded,  the  men  mutinying,  owing  to 
the  misconduct  of  Major  Grant  about  booty,  and  he  was  cashiered. 

In  1795,  the  24th  refused  to  embark  for  Malacca ;  were  fired  upon 
by  Major-General  C.  Erskine,  and  dispersed. 

1810. — Five  battalions  of  volunteers  went  to  Java,  and  their 
conduct  was  described  as  having  by  their  steadiness  and  gallantry 
in  action,  and  by  their  discipline  and  good  conduct  in  all  situations, 
excited  general  admiration  and  esteem." 

While  in  Java  they  were  frequently  opposed  to  European  troops. 
One  regiment  returned  in  1815,  but  the  others,  contrary  to  the  expec- 
'  WillianiB*  Bengal  Army. 
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tatioDs  held  oat  to  them,  were  detained  from  their  homes  and  families 
for  nearly  fire  years. 

1815. — In  the  Nepaul  war,  the  Bengal  sepoys  are  thas  spoken  of : 
— "  We  cannot  safficiently  admire  the  Bengal  sepoys ;  such  gallantry, 
submission,  temperance,  and  fidelity,  were  perhaps  nerer  combined  in 
any  soldiers.*' 

The  officer  who  continued  Williams's  Narrative  down  to  1815, 
concludes  his  labours  with  the  following  words — The  writer  of  this 
brief  con  tin  nation  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  without  many 
pangs  of  re^et,  heightened  by  the  apprehension  that  it  may  never 
again  be  his  good  fortune  to  serve  with  troops,  who  are  endeared  to 
him  by  a  companionship  of  service  and  professional  exertions  during 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  to  whom  he  is  proud  to  offer  the 
tribute  of  his  grateful  attachment  and  affection ;  andof  whom  he  can  con- 
scientiously declare  his  conviction,  adopting  the  words  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
'ander  the  most  solemn  appeal  of  religion,'  that  with  treatment 
of  the  most  simple  and  practicable  tenor,  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
gratitude,  attachment,  fidelity,  cheerful  obedience  and  respectful 
deportment  of  the  native  soldiers  of  Bengal,  must  ever  reflect  lustre 
on  their  moral  and  military  virtues,  and  may  be  justly  held  forth  as 
a  theme  of  emulation  and  praise  to  all  mankind.  Comrades  of  my 
early  youth  and  of  the  best  portion  of  life,  which  has  been  cherished 
and  rewarded,  through  the  medium  of  your  meritorious  conduct! 
Farewell." 

General  Nott,  August  8th,  1842,  wrote  to  General  England — 
^With  regard  to  Europeans,  I  would  just  as  soon  go  into  action  with 
sepoys,"  and  again  he  wrote — "  The  zealous  and  cheerful  manner  in 
which  the  sepoys  have  conveyed  the  battery  train  during  a  march  of 
300  miles  of  the  most  difficult  country  in  the  world  is  beyond  all  praise, 
and  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  their  European  officers,  and 
European  artillerymen  attached  to  the  battery ;  their  patience  under 
fatigue  and  privations  deserve  my  warmest  thanks,  and  their  active 
and  anxious  zeal  to  hasten  the  march  and  encounter  the  enemy,  have 
confirmed  me  in  the  conviction,  that  they  are,  when  they  perceive  that 
confidence  is  placed  in  them,  fully  equal  to  any  troops  in  the  world." 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  says  of  them — Under  my  command,  at 
yarions  times  for  ten  years,  in  action  and  out  of  action,  the  Bengal 
sepoys  never  failed  in  zeal,  courage,  or  activity." 

A  recent  instance  of  marked  fidelity  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
1st  Bombay  Lancer  Cavalry,  which  charged  the  mutinous  brigade 
of  Bengal  sepoys  with  guns  at  Nnsseerabad,  in  Rajpootana.  The 
regiment  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  same  class  of  men  as  the  Bengal 
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rei^inente^  and  from  the  .same  localities  in  Onde,  and  it  ia  possible  they 
may  have  operated  hostilelj  against  relatives  and  friends ;  the  regi- 
ment, therefore,  deserves  the  more  credit  for  its  oondoct  nnder  snch 
trying  circnmstsnoes.  The  following  are  the  official  details  relating 
to  the  event : 

"  The  Right  Honoarable  the  Governor  in  Cooncil  has  the  highest 
satis&ction  in  pablishing,  for  the  information  of  the  army,  the  annexed 
report  of  the  conduct  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Light  Cavalry  (Lancers), 
made  by  Captain  Hardy  on  the  occasion  of  a  matiny  of  the  Bengal 
troops  at  the  station  of  Nusseerabad  on  the  28th  of  May  last. 

This  report  has  only  recently  been  laid  before  Oovemment  by 
his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  original  despatch  having 
miscarried  on  the  road. 

"  By  a  later  report,  the  Governor  in  Conncil  has  learnt  with  regret 
that  eleven  men  of  the  Lancers  basely  deserted  their  comrades  and 
their  standards,  and  joined  the  mutineers ;  but  the  Gk>vornor  in 
Council  will  not  suffer  the  disgrace  of  these  unworthy  members  of  the 
corps  to  sully  the  display  of  loyalty,  discipline,  and  gallantry  which 
the  conduct  of  this  fine  regiment  ha«  eminently  exhibited. 

^'  To  mark  the  approbation  with  which  he  has  received  this  report, 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Conncil  will  direct  the  imme- 
diate promotion  to  higher  grades  of  such  of  the  native  officers  and 
men  as  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  may  be  pleased  to 
name  as  having  most  distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and 
thereby  earned  this  special  reward  ;  and  the  Governor  will  take  care 
that  liberal  compensation  is  awarded  for  the  loss  of  property  aban- 
doned in  the  cantonment  and  subsequently  destroyed,  when  the 
Lancers,  in  obedience  to  orders,  marched  out  to  protect  the  families 
of  the  European  officers,  leaving  their  own  unguarded  in  cantonment. 

" '  To  the  Officiating  Major  of  Brigade,  Raj  poo  tana,  Field  Force. 

"  ^  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the 
Brigadier  commanding  the  Rajpootana  Field  Force,  the  part  taken  by 
the  1st  Lancers,  in  the  late  sad  proceedings  at  Nusseerabad.  At 
about  half-past  3,  p.m.,  on  the  28th  instant,  the  alarm  was  given  th<it 
the  15th  Regiment  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry  was  in  open  mutiny,  and 
had  seized  the  guns.  In  common  with  the  other  officers,  I  was  almost 
immediately  down  in  my  troop  lines.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole 
regiment  was  nnder  arms,  mounted,  and  formed  up  in  open  column  jof 
troops.  The  column  was  put  into  a  gallop,  and  proceeded  to  the  lines 
of  the  artillery,  when  the  guns  were  immediately  opened  upon  us. 
The  order  was  given  at  once  to  charge  and  take  the  guns,  troops 
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obar^ng  in  snocession.  Being  'left'  in  'fiont/  the  6th  troop,  under 
Captain  Spotttswoode^  led ;  that  officer  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troop, 
after  getting  into  the  battery.  A  succession  of  charges  followed;  the 
officers,  of  course,  leading  the  way.  Not  succeeding,  as  hoped  for,  in 
retaking  the  guns,  Colonel  Penny  ordered  the  attacks  to  cease,  and 
the  regiment  was  marched  back  and  formed  in  rear  of  our  men's  lines, 
to  protect  them  and  be  ready  to  act  on  the  mutineers  if  they  came  out 
of  their  lines  into  the  plain.  While  there,  about  5  o'clock,  the  wbole 
of  the  I5th  officers  joined  us,  having  been  fired  at  by  their  men.  The 
dOth  Regiment  would  not  obey  their  officers,  and  it  was  decided  to 
move  out  of  camp  with  the  ladies  and  children  while  light  remained. 
Colonel  Penny  being  taken  ill,  it  devolved  upon  me  to  execute  the 
order  for  immediate  retreat  on  Ajmeer.  Subsequently  the  direction 
was  changed  for  this  place  (Beawur),  where  we  arrived  yesterday 
morning.  Half-way,  the  regiment  halted  till  daylight  for  rest,  and 
to  let  stragglers  come  up  ;  and  here  Colonel  Penny  was  brought  a 
corpse,  having  died  on  the  road.  A  volunteer  party  of  three  men 
and  a  havildar  was  sent  back  to  reconnoitre  and  bring  an  account 
of  the  further  proceedings  of  the  mutineers  in  cantonments ;  and  a 
party,  under  a  native  officer,  was  left  on  the  halting-gronnd  with 
orders  how  to  act  in  case  of  emergency,  and  to  stay  till  rejoined  by 
the  party  reconnoitring. 

"  '  This  near  detachment  reached  the  regiment  at  8  o'clock  yester* 
day  evening.  The  result  of  the  reconnaissance,  which  duty  was  per- 
formed in  the  most  creditable  manner,  has  already  been  laid  before  the 
Brigadier  in  person.  In  addition  to  Colonel  Penny,  deceased,  appa- 
rently from  over  exertion,  and  Captain  Spottiswoode,  shot,  as  before 
stated,  under  the  guns.  Cornet  Newberry,  a  promising  young  officer, 
was  also  shot  in  the  act  of  charging,  and  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
F.  Lock  and  myself  are  wounded,  but  doing  well.  At  present  I  only 
know  for  certain  of  one  of  our  men  badly  wounded,  and  three  horses 
•hot.  Comet  Jenkins  had  his  charger  shot  under  him,  and  Lieutenant 
Stephens's  charger  is  badly  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  mutineers  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  at  present.  I  make  out  to  be  missing 
66  men,  exclusive  of  the  guards  and  sick  left  behind,  but  I  hope  the 
greater  number  of  these  will  be  speedily  accounted  for.  In  concluding 
this  report,  I  would  beg  the  Brigadier's  kind  offices  in  recommending 
the  regiment  under  my  command  to  the  generous  consideration  of 
Government.  Cantoned  with  two  mutinous  regiments,  the  regiment 
has,  as  the  Brigadier  knows,  been  nightly  on  duty  for  a  fortnight  past, 
and  entirely  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  cantonment.  They  have 
been  constantly  tempted  and  assailed  with  abnse^  with  no  other  result 
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than  telling  their  officers.  They  turned  out  in  the  promptest  waj  to 
attack  the  mutineers,  and  they  marched  out  of  camp  when  ordered,  as 
they  stood,  leaving  their  families  and  everything  they  had  in  the 
world  behind  them.  They  are  now  without  tents,  in  a  hot  plain,  and 
without  any  possibility  of  being  comfortable  ;  but  np  to  this  time  ail 
has  been  most  cheerfully  borne,  and  all  duty  correctly  performed.  I 
am  fearful  as  to  the  propriety  of  mentioning  the  losses  of  the  European 
officers,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  to  the  notice  of  my 
superiors  the  grateful  sense  I  have  of  the  efficient  and  kind  aid 
that  the  officers  have  afforded  me  at  this  trying  time.  Their  actire 
services  daring  the  mutiny  have  already  been  recognized  by  the 
Brigadier's  approbation. 

"  *  I  have  the  honour  to  1>e,  &c., 

"'E.  A.  HARDY, 
"  '  Commanding  1st  Lancers. 

"  *  Camp,  near  Beawur,  May  30.' 

''The  Commander-in-Chief  is  pleased  to  direct  that  the  6.  O. 
No.  627,  of  the  Ist  of  July,  with  the  letter  from  Captain  Hardy 
thereto  subjoined,  shall  be  carefully  translated  into  Hindustani  and 
Mahratta  by  interpreters  of  regiments,  and  read  and  explained  to  the 
whole  of  the  native  troops  of  the  Bombay  army,  at  a  special  parade  to 
be  ordered  for  that  purpose.*' 

Rearming  ▲  Natiyb  Regiment. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  at  JuUunder,  on  Monday,  the 
17th  January,  1859,  to  the  Sdrd  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  on  the 
occasion^  of  their  being  re-armed.  Major  Lake  delivered  the  address 
in  very  good  language,  on  behalf  of  Brigadier  Milmau,  who  could  not, 
of  course,  do  it  himself,  having  only  just  arrived  from  England,  and 
not  yet  passed  in  the  vernacular.**  The  address  is  manly  and 
straightforward . — 

Native  Officers  and  Sepoys  of  the  dSrd ! — On  the  part  of  Brigadier 
Milman,  I  congratulate  you  and  your  Colonel  that  the  day  has  come 
in  which  the  Government  has  recognized  your  fidelity  and  devotion. 
When  General  Nicholson  took  away  your  arms,  he  promised  you  that 
they  should  be  restored  if  you  behaved  well.  Knowing  all  that  has 
happened  since  that  day,  I  can  testify  that  in  every  respect  you  have 
proved  true  to  your  salt.  I  therefore  rejoice  that  the  day  has  come  in 
which  General  Nicholson's  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  Yon  should 
remember  at  all  times  how  much  you  have  to  thank  the  Government 
for.    What  other  Government  pays  its  soldiers  month  by  month. 
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pensions  ibem  when  they  are  worn  out^  and  takes  care  of  them  when 
thej  are  sick^  as  the  British  Goverament  does  for  yon  1  Yon  have 
been  from  Jaggernath  to  Cabnl,  and  yon  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  no 
other  Government  does  this  for  its  soldiers.  I  am  glad  yon  have  not 
lost  such  a  service,  and  that  you  have  not  allowed  yonrselves  to  be 
deceived  by  those  who  have  brought  ruin  and  misery  upon  Hindos- 
tan ;  I  mean  those  who  spread  a  report  that  the  British  Government 
wished  to  break  caste  by  giving  you  greased  cartridges.  This  is 
utterly  false.  A  man  does  not  become  a  Christian  by  handling  a 
greased  cartridge.  Christianity  is  not  in  eating,  in  drinking,  in  wear- 
ing clothes,  or  in  handling  greased  cartridges,  but  it  is  in  the  miud. 
Only  he  who  with  his  mind  acknowledges  Christianity,  can  become  a 
Christian,  and  he  whose  mind  denies  Christianity  can  never  become 
a  Christian.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  by  a  greased  cartridge  or  by 
any  other  artifice  attempts  shonld  be  made  to  break  your  caste.  A 
soldier  without  arms  is  like  a  scabbard  without  a  sword  ;  this  reproach 
is  now  removed,  and  as  medals  are  given  to  soldiers  in  token  of 
bravery,  so  the  restoration  of  arms  will  be  to  yon  a  mark  of  your 
fidelity,  that  you  remained  loyal  when  so  many  others  proved  traitors. 
The  Brigadier,  myself,  and  all  of  us,  have  full  confidence  that  the 
bravery  displayed  by  this  regiment  at  Bhurtpore,  in  Cabul,  at  Feroze- 
shahnr  and  Subraon,  will  be  always  shown  against  all  traitors,  and 
against  the  enemies  of  the  British  Government." 

The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  quarter-distance  columns.  Right 
Artillery,  1st  Irregular  Cavalry,  Her  Majesty's  87th,  33rd,  12th 
Pnnjab  Infantry^  the  33rd  formed  a  hollow  square.  After  the  address, 
the  Brigadier  inspected  the  line,  and  the  troops  marched  past  in 
column.  The  Artillery  and  Cavalry  afterwards  trotted  and  galloped 
past,  and  the  re-arming  was  un  fait  accompli. — Lahore  Chroniclf, 
February  2. 
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Akt.  IX. — TramUUion  of  a  Burmese  Version  of  the  Niti  Kyan^ 
a  Code  of  Ethics  in  Pali.   By  E.  Powlb,  Esq. 

[Read  ^Qth  November,  1858.] 

The  work  that  I  am  about  to  read  is  called  the  Niti  Kjan^  eignifjing 
''a  sacred  writing."^  It  is  a  short  code  of  ethics  compiled  from 
selections  from  various  authors,  and  is  one  of  several  that  I  have 
translated  from  the  Burmese  language^  which  are  themselves  transla* 
tions  from  the  Pali.  The  present  work  is  taught  in  the  Burmese 
monasteries  to  the  daily  scholars  and  resident  novices.  The  necessitj 
of  learning  and  the  advantages  of  education  are  impressed  upon  the 
youthful  population  from  an  early  age,  and  the  consequencee  of 
ignorance  are  contrasted  at  the  same  time.  It  may  perhaps  be 
interesting  to  notice  briefly  the  system  of  education  adopted  in 
Burmah ;  this  is  so  simple  in  its  practical  application  that  I  can 
explain  it  in  a  few  words.  The  cleigy  receive  no  pay,  and  are  not 
connected  with  the  State,  but  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  food  and  other  necessaries/  a  small  quantity  from  each 
meal  being  set  apart  for  the  priests ;  but  this  custom  is  so  general,  and 
the  portion  so  freely  contributed,  that  there  is  generally  a  surplus  of 
food  at  the  monasteries,  sufficient  to  feed  the  poor.  In  return,  the 
poongyees,  or  priests,  educate  the  whole  of  the  male  population 
without  charge  or  fee  of  any  description,  their  vocation  precluding 
them  from  touching  money. 

The  education  imparted  generally  consists  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  sacred  history.  A  useful  amopnt  of  education  is 
therefore  generally  diffused.  A  higher  standard  is  less  common,  but 
a  knowledge  of  algebra,  astronomy,  and  of  the  classical  Pali,  besides 
the  rudiments  of  tbe  arts  and  sciences,  are  also  imparted  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  nndersto<od  by  their  religious  professors.  The  fact  that 
almost  every  man  can  read  and  write  speaks  for  itself  as  regards  the 
working  of  their  system,  which  is  based  upon  universal  or  national 
charity ;  it  is  firmly  fixed  and  established  among  the  people,  and,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  it  results  in  feeding  the  poor,  educating  the 
people,  and  supporting  tbe  clergy. 

The  same  simple  system  I  have  no  doubt  exists  also  in  Japan, 

*  More  correctly    A  Knowledge  of  Polity."— Ed. 
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where^  as  in  Bnrniah^  the  Buddhist  religion  exists  in  greater  paritv 
than  in  other  countries,  and  may  perhaps  explain  the  recent  interesting 
accounts  that  we  have  lately  receiyed,  and  be  the  cause  of  the  pros- 
perous, satisfactory,  and  contented  condition  of  this  singular  and 
ext:aordinary  nation. 

The  code  of  ethics  which  T  propose  to  read  to  you  is  in  every  day 
nse,  and  is  generally  known,  being  one  of  their  elementary  books. 

The  Burmese  resemble  the  Persians  in  their  style  of  conversation^ 
being  remarkably  figurative  in  their  manner  of  expressing  themselves^ 
constantly  seasoning  their  conversation  with  proverbs,  metaphors^ 
poetry,  and  citations  from  this  work,  either  for  attack  or  defence* 

But  little  of  the  literature  of  the  Burmese  has  been  translated, 
and  it  is  therefore  almost  unknown.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  derived 
from  the  Pali,  but  they  are  far  from  being  deficient  in  strictly 
national  literature,  possessing  a  written  history  and  poetry  of  their 
own,  besides  works  too  nnmerous  to  mention  upon  astronomy,  botany, 
law,  medicine,  statistics,  revelations,  and  also  of  fiction.  Burmah  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  new  field  from  which  many  wild  flowers  of 
literature  may  yet  be  gathered,  sufficient  to  make  a  presentable 
bouquet  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
the  attentioD  of  the  scholar  and  student. 

NiTi  Ktan. 

I  bow  with  reverence  to  the  three  principles  of  worship — namely, 
Ood,  his  precepts  (commandments),  and  disciples ;  and,  having  done 
BO,  will  expound  the  Loga  Nee  Dee,  a  book  formed  from  extracts 
gathered  from  various  Burmese  works  on  religious  law.  With 
respect  to  this  book  it  deserves  among  men  to  be  called  their  Life, 
Father,  Mother,  Teacher,  Friend :  therefore  is  it  that  those  who  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  its  contents  are  celebrated  for  their 
wisdom  and  intelligence. 

1.  A  lazy  man  cannot  acquire  knowledge. 

2.  A  man  without  knowledge  cannot  collect  wealth. 

3.  A  man  without  wealth  cannot  secure  good  friends. 

4.  A  man  without  good  friends  has  no  comfort. 

5.  A  man  without  comfort  has  no  leisure  for  religious  duties. 

6.  A  man  who  does  not  attend  to  his  religions  duties  can  never 
attain  to  the  state  of  Nibban,  or  absorption  into  the  Deity. 

7.  Riches  are  not  equal  to  learning,  for  wisdom  cannot  be  stolen 
or  lost ;  it  is  therefore  thy  best  friend,  and  benefits  while  living  and 
even  after  death. 
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8.  Gather  up  each  fragment  of  learning,  and  think  it  not  small 
or  unworthy  of  notice,  for  as  rivers  are  formed  and  wells  are  filled  by 
drops  of  water,  so  may  thy  wisdom  increase, 

9.  A  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  tongue  is  desirable  and  good  ; 
equally  so  is  that  of  the  hand,  but  they  can  only  be  perfected  by 
study  and  application,  and  in  return  they  will  support  thee  in  thy 
profession  or  employment 

10.  Every  mountain  does  not  contain  a  mine  of  precious  stones. 

1 1.  A  person  without  sense  is  like  the  fruit  of  the  Sapan  tree,  fair 
without,  but  the  inside  is  filled  with  insects. 

12.  A  sensible  person  is  like  unto  a  jack  fruit,  which  may  be 
rough  without,  yet  is  filled  with  wholesome  food. 

13.  A  woman's  wealth  is  her  beauty. 

1 4.  A  man's  wealth,  his  learning,  family,  and  good  name. 

15.  A  snake's  wealth,  its  yenom. 

16.  The  wealth  of  men  in  power,  their  position,  infiueucey  state, 
and  followers. 

17.  The  wealth  of  priests,  moral  precepts. 

18.  The  wealth  of  Brahmans,  their  charms  and  prophecies. 

19.  A  man  of  good  family  upholds  its  honour,  and  however  poor 
he  may  become,  never  disgraces  it. 

20.  The  shade  of  the  forest  is  pleasant. 

21.  Better  than  the  shade  of  the  forest  is  the  shelter  of  thy 
parents  or  relatives. 

22.  Better  than  the  shelter  of  thy  parents  is  that  of  thy  teacher.  • 

23.  Better  than  the  shelter  of  thy  teacher  is  that  of  thy  ruler. 

24.  But  above  all,  the  shelter  of  thy  God  is  greater. 

25.  Soft  words  make  many  friends. 

26.  Bitter  words  make  many  enemies.  As  the  sun  from  its  heat 
cannot  be  approached,  and  appears  alone,  so  is  he  who  speaketh 
bitterly;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  speaketh  fairly  is  as 
the  cool  moon,  surrounded  by  the  stars  and  planets  which  keep  her 
company,  so  are  his  friends. 

27.  A  brave  man  is  impatient  for  the  battle. 

28.  A  lawyer  is  fond  of  argument 

29.  One  wishes  for  a  friend  when  one  gets  a  rare  or  dainty  dish. 

30.  A  scholar  wishes  for  difficult  passages  for  the  pleasure  of 
interpreting  them. 

31.  The  ignorant  are  like  dogs  that  snap  and  bite  at  each  other ; 
when  they  meet  with  a  wise  man  they  snarl  and  snap  at  him,  fearing 
his  power. 

32.  He  who  takes  his  ease  is  liable  to  disease. 
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83.  Every  ^ephant  is  not  an  Albino  (white  elephant). 

84.  £yeiy  scented  tree  is  not  a  santagoo  tree. 

85.  Eveiy  town  does  not  contain  a  philosopher. 

86.  If  a  harper  does  not  practice  for  fire^dajs  he  loses  proficiency ; 

87.  An  archer  neglecting  practice  in  seven  days  fails  in  his  aim ; 

88.  And  a  woman  separated  from  her  husband  for  thirty  days 
endangers  her  chastity.  ^ 

89.  The  man  who  eats  and  sleeps  mach*  although  he  increases  in 
iatnessy  increases  in  vice. 

40.  The  beauty  of  women  and  the  sweetnefBS  of  the  sugar-cane 
bring  satiety ;  but  with  the  words  of  wisdom  you  can  never  be 
filled. 

41.  Learning,  to  he  permanent^  must  be  taught  by  degrees. 

42.  Those  who  seek  for  riches  must  do  so  by  degrees. 
48.  Those  who  go  a-courting^  must  not  be  ia  a  huny . 

44.  Those  who  ascend  a  mountain  must  walk  slowly.  Answer 
angry  people  gently  and  slowly.  These  five  things  are  to  be  done 
gently  and  slowly. 

45.  Give  thanks  and  praise  to  soldiers  when  they  return  victorious 
from  the  battle. 

46.  Be  grateful  and  pleased  when  your  grain  is  stored  in  your 
granary. 

47*  Be  thankful  for  the  feast        you  have  partaken  of  it. 

48.  Be  grateful  to  your  wife  in  old  age. 

49.  A  man  who  continually  asks  favours  is  not  liked. 

50.  A  man  who  never  confers  &vours  should  not  be  liked. 

51.  Those  who  have  wealth  in  riches  and  learning  should  take 
eare  of  them. 

52.  Those  who  never  accumulate  riches  or  succeed  in  life  are 
drnnkards,  gamblers,  spendthrifts,  dissipated  characters,  and  their 
^associates. 

58.  The  avarice  of  governors  for  riches,  philosophers  for  learning, 
and  the  love  of  thoise  we  cherish,  is  as  insatiable  as  the  sea,  which 
receives  into  its  bosom  all  the  rivers  and  waters  of  the  world,  but  is 
never  filled. 

54.  A  person  may  have  youth,  beauty,  rank,  wealth ;  but  without 
learning,  he  is  like  a  handsome  flower  that  has  no  fragrance. 

55.  A  person,  although  his  parents  may  be  poor,  foolish,  and  of 
humble  origin,  may  yet  become  prime  minister ;  therefore  in  talking 
never  allude  to  a  man's  family. 

56.  A  person  who  studies  many  things  at  the  same  time  without 
perfecting  himself  in  any  particular  thing,  remembers  that  which  ho 
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has  imperfectly  learned  only  as  a  dream,  of  which  he  has  but  a  faint 

recollection. 

57.  The  master  beats  his  pnpil  as  a  potter  batters  his  day,  not  to 
break  it  or  destroy  it,  bat  to  bring  it  into  shape. 

58.  A  rose  imparted  its  fragrance  to  a  leaf  in  which  it  was  folded  : 
so  associate  thyself  with  wise  men,  and  their  wisdom  will  ding 
to  thee. 

59.  Associate  with  the  yirtnons,  and  when  you  have  learned  their 
law  yon  can  come  to  no  harm.  Mix  not  with  the  wicked,  put  them 
aside,  bat  cling  to  the  rirtaoas.  Do  good  at  all  times,  whether  by 
night  or  by  day;  and  reflect  within  thyself  of  the  nnoertainty  of 
hnman  existence. 

60.  There  is  no  friend  like  good  sense. 

61.  Gifts  gire  great  pleasnre  to  the  recipients. 

62.  A  good  kind  of  flower,  thongh  withered,  still  retains  some  of 
its  fragrance. 

03.  A  flghting  elephant  does  not  fear  the  battle. 

64.  You  may  break  or  crush  a  sugar-cane  as  much  as  yon  pleaae, 
but  it  will  still  retain  its  sweetness. 

65.  However  great  may  be  the  misfortunes  of  the  yirtnons  man, 
he  will  never  transgress  by  breaking  the  law,  or  aeting  in^^roperly  in 
any  way. 

66.  However  hungry  the  lion,  he  will  not  feed  on  vegetables,  or 
touch  the  flesh  of  his  friend  the  elephant. 

67.  The  perfume  of  flowers  is  refreshing,  more  refreshing  is  light 
of  the  cool  moon,  but  most  refreshing  are  the  words  of  wisdom. 

68.  The  sun  may  rise  in  the  west,  the  Myeea  Moh  moontain  may 
be  bent  as  a  bow,  the  infernal  fires  quenched,  and  the  lotus  grow  on 
the  mountain's  top ;  but  the  words  of  truth  and  wisdom  are  unchange- 
able. 

69.  The  bee  loves  flowers,  flies  putrifled  flesh ;  the  wicked  qoanel, 
but  the  wise  and  virtuous  love  good  deeds. 

70.  However  deep  the  well,  it  cannot  contain  as  much  water  as 
ihe  river. 

71 .  There  is  nothing  that  can  shine  like  the  sun. 

72.  However  much  your  friends  and  others  may  like  you,  it  is 
nothing  compared  with  a  mother's  love. 

73.  A  woman  is  the  best  and  sweetest  of  blessings. 

74.  Wonderful  things  are  believed  when  seen. 

75.  A  wicked  mother  brings  ap  her  son  to  speak  improperly,  and 
a  wicked  father  teaches  him  to  act  improperly,  and  if  both  parents 
are  wicked  the  son  both  speaks  and  acts  improperly. 
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76.  A  good  mother  teaekes  her  eon  to  speak  fiurlj,  and  a  good 
lather  teaches  him  to  act  honestly. 

77.  A  brave  man  is  required  in  battle. 

78.  A  clever  speaker  is  required  to  qneil  a  riot. 

79.  When  we  meet  with  a  difficult  passage  in  the  saored  writings 
we  wish  for  the  presence  of  a  scholar. 

80.  When  one  dog  meets  another  he  feels  inclined  to  fight,  and 
snarls  at  him  ;  so  it  is  with  stupid  persons,  when  they  meet  they  are 
inclined  to  quarrel. 

81.  Do  nothing  hurriedly  without  reflection,  or  you  will  repent  at 
leisure. 

82.  Those  who  are  grateful  Ood  loves;  be  gentle,  meek,  and 
forbearing  to  those  who  revile  or  slander  you. 

88.  It  is  unfortunate  to  be  in  contact  with  nndeanliness ;  more  so  to 
be  near  enemies  who  hate  you  ;  but  to  be  near  those  who  are  ungrateful 
is  to  be  more  unfortunate  still. 

84.  There  is  a  proper  time  for  punishment,  and  to  give  advice, 
and  thoee  who  receive  punishment  when  deserved,  and  advice  when 
necessary,  should- be  grateful  for  it;  but  punishment  and  advice 
diould  be  given  with  consideration,  and  only  when  merited. 

85.  Those  who  are  superiors  should  master  themselves,  that  they 
may  master  those  who  are  inferior  to  them. 

86.  Separate  yourself  from  those  yon  wish  to  master,  and  you  will 
succeed. 

87.  Inferiors  are  mastered  by  presents. 

88.  To  render  yourself  superior  to  your  equals,  you  must  be 
industrious. 

89.  Be  thankful  to  the  horse  that  has  carried  yon  safely  and 
swiftly  to  the  end  of  your  journey. 

90.  Be  thankful  to  the  bullock  that  has  carried  your  burden. 

91.  Be  thankful  to  the  cow  that  gives  her  milk  freely. 

92.  Be  thankful  for  the  knowledge  that  has  assisted  yon  in  diffi- 
enlties. 

93.  The  wealth  of  the  wise  man  is  like  a  source  or  well,  whichg 
though  water  be  constantly  drawn  from  it,  yet  is  constantly  being 
replenished ; 

94.  But  the  wealth  of  the  rogue  is  like  the  sea,  which  from  its 
aaltness  cannot  be  drunk. 

95.  Rivers  do  not  drink  their  own  waters,  trees  do  not  eat  the 
fruits  they  produce,  and  the  rains  do  not  select  particular  spots,  but 
distribute  themselves  equally  on  the  earth  ;  the  virtuous  and  generous 
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man  reMmbka  these  things  bj  diflimmng  his  wenlth,  Aantj,  wd 
wisdom  to  all,  and  by  not  being  selfish. 

96.  Suffer  not  ambition  to  lead  you  to  aspiie  to  impoBsible  thk^ 
or  to  eovet  things  beyond  your  reach ;  but  it  is  proper  to  aspire  to  the 
atUunment  of  possible  things  vhich  your  sense  informs  yoo  yoa  are 
capable  of  reaching  by  a  useful  occupation  of  time  ;  for  it  is  not  jooper 
.to  be  satisfied  with  a  state  of  idleness. 

97.  Some,  prosper  without  exertion,  others  with  great  exertmi 
sometimes  fail ;  people  must  not  always  expect  their  efforts  will  be 
successful. 

98.  Ignorant  persons  dislike  the  wise,  but  listen  with  pkasaze  and 
follow  the  advice  of  the  wicked,  which  leads  to  destmction. 

99.  The  ignorant  cannot  keep  a  secret,  but  when  anything  is  eon* 
fided  to  them,  they  at  once  impart  it  to  every  one,  making  a  noise  like 
that  of  a  half-filled  jar  of  water  when  carried. 

100.  The  bite  of  a  snake  leads  to  death,  but  is  sometimes  cured  by 
a  proper  antidote ;  but  for  a  person  confirmed  in  wickedness  and  sin, 
there  is  no  hope  pr  antidote ;  he  is  in  a  worse  state  than  if  bitten  by  a 
yenoinons  ^nake ;  there  is  no  care  for  him. 

101.  A  confirmed  or  thorough  fool  is  he  who  knowingly  and  obsci- 
•nat^ly  pei;sists  in  doing  that  which  he  is  perfectly  oonyinoed  is  against 
his  interest  or  well-being. 

.  102-.  'An  ignorant  fellow,  but  a  notorious  robber  and  dacoit^  com- 
mitted many  deeds  without  being  caught,  which  so  filled  him  withs^- 
conceit  that  the  recollection  of  his  crhnes  was  as  sweet  as  honey  to 
him.  He  was  at  last  caught,  placed  in  irons^  and  thrown  into  prison, 
and  when  his  difficulties  and  the  hour  of  adversity  came  upon  him,  fas 
then  knew  that  his  deeds  had  been  bad;  for  the  recollection  of  his  eril 
acts  was  as  bitter  as  gall. 

108.  Ignorant  people  should  not  be  strong,  because  they  are  liaUe 
to  commit  acts  of  violence ;  and  should  they  die  while  so  doing,  they 
iiave  no  chance  of  heaven,  but  are  certain  of  hell-fire. 

104.  Bats  do  mischief  to  houses,  monkeys  to  forests,  crows  to 
j^oung  birds,  and  priests  to  men. 

105.  A  sleepless  person  thinks  the  morning  is  long  in  breakingj 
the  tired  traveller  thinks  the  end  of  his  journey  still  distant ;  and  those 
who  are  wicked,  and  know  not  the  law,  think  happiness  is  not 
attainable. 

106.  A  silly  person  can  discover  a  fault  as  small  as  a  ted  seed  in 
others,  but  he  has  not  the  ability  to  discover  a  fault  of  the  siae  of  a 
cocoa-nut  in  himself.    A  wise  man,  on  the  contnuy,  has  not  only  tW 
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power  of  diacoyering  faults  in  othera^  bat  hiding  his  own ;  resembling 
tbe  tortoiee,  which  draws  in  its  head  and  limbs  when  it  wishes  to 
mnoeal  them. 

107.  The  praise  of  fools  is  painful  to  the  wise,  bat  the  praise  of 
tlie  Tirtaoas  is  most  gratifying. 

108.  The  selGsh  and  avarioions  are  gained  by  presents  and  bribery, 
the  passionate  by  submission,  the  silly  by  conceding  to  their  folly  ; 
but  the  wise  by  honesty  and  uprightness. 

100.  Those  who  are  connected  with  yon  in  business,  and  work  for 
jonr  benefit,  consider  them  as  rehitions ;  but  relations  who  work  against 
your  interests  should  not  be  considered  as  relations,  for  they  resemble 
a  disease  of  your  own  body  ;  bat  the  former,  althongh  not  connected 
with  you,  yet  resemble  the  medicine-tree,  which,  although  it  grows 
ai  a  distance,  still  does  yon  good. 

110.  Those  friends  who  flatter  you  to  yonr  face,  but  slander  yon 
behind  your  back,  resemble  a  pot  of  poisoned  honey,  which  must  be 
tbrown  away;  for  though  it  is  sweet  yet  it  is  dangerous. 

111.  Many  cling  to  you  while  rich,  but  desert  you  when  poor ; 
eren  relations, friends,  and  wires;  therefore  consider  your  wealth  your 
best  friend. 

112.  A  good  servant  is  known  by  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he 
performs  his  work  ;  a  friend  and  wife  in  the  time  of  adversity. 

113.  Consider  your  partner  in  business  as  a  relation,  those  who 
support  you  as  a  fiither,  those  who  console  yoa  in  trouble  as  a  wife. 

114.  Associate  not  with  yonr  enemies,  be  not  too  £eimiliar  witk 
your  friends ;  for  if  yoi  quarrel  ihey  will  reproach  you  with  your 
defects  which  you  have  acquainted  them  with.  Never  admit  te 
yonr  confidence  a  friend  with  whom  you  have  seriously  quarrelled^ 
for  it  is  as  dangerous  as  opening  the  side  of  a  mare  to  bring  forth  its 
fbal. 

115.  Quarrel  not  with  an  enemy  if  away  from  your  friends  and 
asristance,  but  carry  him  on  your  back  should  he  desire  it ;  bat  if 
you  come  to  a  place  where  you  have  assistance,  cast  him  off,  and 
break  him  like  an  earthen  jar  if  you  can. 

116.  In  putting  oat  a  fire  leave  not  the  slightest  ember  behind, 
in  discharging  debts  leave  not  a  portion  unpaid,  and  in  war  leave  not 
a  single  enemy;  for  these  three  things  will  increase  and  destroy 
yon. 

117.  Associate  not  with  those  who  flatter  and  fawn  upon  you  with 
hit  looks  and  words,  for  they  resemble  a  snake,  which,  though  hand, 
some  in  shape,  has  venom  in  its  fiings. 

118.  Separate  yourself  from  a  cruel  master ;  but  he  is  preferable 
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to  the  hasty-tempered ;  but,  above  all,  the  oppreasiYO  master  is  to  be 
shunned. 

119.  Keep  fifty  cubits  from  homed  cattle,  one  hondred  cnbits 
from  horses,  one  thousand  cubits  from  elephants ;  bat  from  a  fool  run 
away  to  some  other  country. 

120.  Run  away  from  a  bad  district^  a  fisJse  friend,  bad  relations, 
and  a  bad  wife. 

121.  A  good  friend  is  one  who  when  yon  are  sick  attends  upon 
yon  and  gives  yon  medicine,  who  feeds  you  when  you  are  hnngty, 
assists  you  when  in  poverty,  delivers  you  from  your  enemies,  who 
will  plead  for  you  when  in  trouble  with  your  rulers,  and  at  the  last 
got  execution  of  judgment  put  aude ;  such  a  friend  is  to  be  prised  and 
cherished. 

122.  The  cuckoo's  notes  are  pleasant,  a  beautiful  woman's  glory  is 
m  the  acquisition  of  a  good  husband,  a  plain  person  in  his  learning, 
priests  and  hermits  in  their  patience  and  forbearance. 

123.  A  woman's  wealth  is  in  her  beauty,  a  man's  wealth  in  his 
knowledge,  a  priest's  wealth  in  religion,  the  wealth  of  kings  and  rulers 
in  their  revenue. 

124.  Priests  and  hermits  are  handsome  when  lean,  four-footed 
animals  when  fat,  men  when  learned,  and  women  when  married. 

125.  Bufialoes  delight  in  mud,  the  bird  hensa  in  beautiful  lakes  of 
dear  water,  women  in  the  society  of  men,  and  priests  in  the  words  of 
truth  and  wisdom. 

126.  Be  thankful  for  a  feast  when  you  have  partaken  of  it. 

127.  Trust  not  a  woman  who  has  separateiA  three  times  from  three 
different  husbands,  a  priest  who  has  changed  to  three  different  temples, 
or  a  bird  that  has  escaped  three  times  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler  ; 
they  are  very  cunning  and  deceitful. 

128.  The  wicked  are  tamed  by  punishment,  false  friends  are 
mastered  by  shunning  them,  a  wicked  or  unruly  wife  by  taking  all 
your  property  out  of  her  keeping,  a  gourmand  is  mastered  by  starv»» 
tion. 

129.  The  night  without  moonlight  is  not  beautif nl,  the  sea  without 
billows  is  not  beautifhl,  a  woman  without  a  husband  is  not  beautiful 
to  contemplate,  for  from  a  husband  she  derives  her  ease  and  oomfort ; 
she  is  but  able  to  take  care  of  the  property  he  accumulates,  which  she 
retains  as  a  box,  the  husband  being  the  source  of  all  her  happiness ; 
and  it  well  may  be  said  that  the  woman  is  like  the  thread  in  the 
needle,  which  follows  where  the  latter  penetrates  and  leads. 

180.  Women  are  as  prone  to  sin  as  rivers  to  run  crooked,  and  as 
full  of  wickedness  as  forests  are  of  fuel. 
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131.  When  a  woman  is  fond  of  contradictins:,  of  baokbliing,  and 
•landeringy  who  is  quarrelsome^  enyioas,  and  wishes  for  all  she  seesi 
who  is  greedy  and  eats  her  meals  before  her  husband,  who  is  always 
gadding  about  to  other  people's  houses,  with  such  a  woman  remain 
not ;  separate  from  her. 

134.  A  good  wife  is  as  a  brother  to  her  husband  when  he  eats  or 
dresses,  resembles  a  sister  in  modesty  when  in  private  with  him,  a 
alare  when  he  is  preparing  for  a  journey,  a  friend  when  in  difficulties; 
she  comforts  him  quickly  to  sleep,  she  attires  herself  neatly  to  please 
him,  she  forbears  kindly  when  he  is  angry ;  such  a  woman  has  been 
described  by  the  learned  as  an  excellent  woman,  and  when  she  dies 
will  attain  to  a  heayenly  state. 

135.  If  a  young  maiden  has  a  golden  complexion,  a  face  with  the 
expression  of  a  deer,  a  long  waist,  wide  hips,  small  stomach,  thighs 
and  legs  tapering  lik«  an  elephant's  trunk,  hair  that  reaches  to  her 
heels  and  turns  up  regular,  and  even  teeth,  and  deep  navel ;  should 
yon  meet  such  an  one,  consider  not  whether  she  be  poor  or  rich,  but 
marry  her. 

136.  November  is  the  best  month ;  a  handsome  woman  the  best 
thing;  the  eldest  son  the  most  prized;  and  the  north  side  the  most 
liked. 

137.  Should  a  woman  desire  to  be  bom  a  man  in  the  course  of 
transmigration,  she  can  only  attain  this  by  treating  her  husband 
as  the  angels'  wives  treat  their  husbands,  with  love,  respect,  and 
attention. 

138.  Should  a  man  desire  to  return  to  earth  as  a  man  when 
death  and  transmigration  occur,  he  should  avoid  committing  adultery, 
as  he  would  shun  treading  in  a  miry  way. 

139.  Old  age  and  extreme  youth  should  not  unite  in  marriage, 
for  it  leads  to  misery  and  unhappiness. 

140.  Kings  and  ministers  should  sleep  but  a  quarter  of  the  night, 
philosophers  and  learned  men  but  half  the  night,  merchants  and 
traders  three  parts  of  the  night;  but  beggars  may  sleep  the  whole  night. 

141.  In  a  country  that  has  no  capital,  government,  learned  man, 
doctor,  or  river,  remain  not  a  day. 

142.  In  a  place  where  yon  are  not  appreciated,  where  no  one  loves 
yon,  where  yon  have  no  friends,  where  you  cannot  learn,  remain  not  a 
day,  but  be  off. 

143.  In  a  house  without  children  there  is  quietness ;  in  a  well- 
governed  conn  try  there  is  quietness  ;^dark-complezioned  and  poor 
people  are  quiet. 

144.  He  who  wishes  for  riches,  must  trade  (speculate) ;  he  who 
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wishes  for  learning  must  attach  himself  to  those  who  have  wisdom  ; 
and  he  who  wishes  for  a  family  must  marry  a  yoong  woman  ;  he  wha 
aims  to  be  prime  minister  must  study  to  please  the  wishes  of  the  king. 

145.  When  priests  and  kings  become  dissatisfied,  there  is  no 
chance  for  them,  they  are  lost ;  a  woman  of  good  faxnilj,  without 
modesty^  is  lost ;  a  foolish  woman  who  assumes  modesty  is  lost. 

146.  A  bird's  strength  is  the  air ;  a  fish*s  strength  the  water ;  the 
strength  of  the  weak  is  in  the  law,  and  the  strength  of  chiidrea  in 
their  parents. 

147.  Rulers  should  pride  themselyes  in  forbearance,  intelligence, 
energy,  discrimination,  tenderness,  forethonght,  for  these  bring  satis- 
&ction  and  contentment. 

148.  Rulers  and  priests  should  have  but  one  true  word,  from  which 
they  should  never  depart. 

149.  A  man  who  is  married  and  has  a  family,  bat  stays  at  home 
without  working,  or  exerting  himself  for  their  benefit,  is  lazy  and  good 
for  nothing  ;  a  priest  who  has  not  command  over  his  tongue  is  bad  : 
the  governor  or  magistrate  who  acts  without  consideration  is  worthless  ; 
a  person  who  considers  himself  clever  should  never  lose  his  temper. 

150.  When  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  and  discord  among  the 
learned,  confusion  is  sure  to  follow,  and  bad  results  therefrom. 

151.  Kings  should  personally  know  the  amount  of  their  revenue 
and  of  their  expenditure,  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  their  subjects,  and  inform  themselves  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  duties  of  the  civil  and  military  services  are  executed. 

152.  Repress  and  keep  down  those  who  misbehave,  and  exalt  and 
rewar  dthe  deserving. 

158.  Fire,  water,  women,  fools,  snakes,  and  mlers  should  be 
avoided,  for  they  lead  to  6udden  death. 

154.  He  who  lives  in  the  same  house  with  a  wicked  woman,  a 
wicked  slave,  or  a  venomous  snake,  is  in  danger  of  death. 

155.  A  clever  master  loses  his  reputation  in  striving  to  teach  a 
fool,  who  will  not  learn ;  a  man  loses  his  honour  who  lives  with  an 
unchaste  wife  ;  and  those  who  associate  with  the  wicked  lose  their 
characters. 

156.  Lay  not  the  sin  upon  the  child  but  upon  the  mother ;  when  a 
pupil  takes  to  evil  blame  the  teacher ;  when  the  people  of  a  country 
act  improperly  blame  the  rulers ;  when  kings  do  wrong  blame  the 
ministers. 

157.  Anger  is  conquered  by  gentleness ;  the  unjust  are  conquered 
by  justice ;  the  irritable  are  mastered  by  coaxing  and  presents ;  liars, 
are  conquered  by  truth. 
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158.  A  generous  man,  though  Tulgar,  becomes  refined ;  a  generous 
man  ean  carry  out  his  wishes  with  ease ;  the  words  of  a  generous 
nature  are  sweet ;  a  man  of  an  amiable  disposition  is  always  easy  to 
approach,  and  you  can  become  acquainted  with  him ;  he  also  can 
form  the  acquaintance  of  whom  he  wishes.  What  is  generosity  1 
the  medicine  of  lo\re.  What  is  stinginess  or  avarice  1  the  medicine 
of  hatred.  Generosity  is  a  popular  medicine  ;  stinginess  is  a  priyate 
medicine. 

159.  Union  is  stiBugtb ;  many  small  fibres  united  will  hold  an 
elephant. 

160.  A  general  or  king  who  does  not  conquer  with  an  army  well 
provided  with  arms  and  stores,  of  what  use  is  he  ?  he  is  as  a  light 
which  will  expire  by  the  smallest  breath  of  wind. 

161.  Seek  not  to  imitate  the  pleasures  of  your  rulers,  nor  their 
ways,  dress,  or  conversation ;  perfume  not  yourself  as  they  do,  for 
they  are  neither  your  friends,  relations,  or  equals,  but  your  supe^ 
riors. 

162.  When  you  approach  your  superiors,  keep  not  at  too  great  a 
distance,  or  approach  too  near  ;  place  not  yourself  between  the  wind 
and  them,  neither^  place  yourself  directly  in  front  of  them,  or  in  too 
high  or  too  low  a  position ;  study  to  avoid  these  six  fikults,  as  you 
would  a  burning  fire. 

163.  A  person  with  the  highest  qualifications  comes  to  no 
advantage,  if  not  supported  by  his  king ;  a  precious  jewel  is  only  seen 
to  advantage  when  set  in  gold. 

164.  Believe  not  a  priest  religious  who  converses  with  women  ; 
nor  in  the  humanity  of  a  man  who  indulges  much  in  the  eating  of 
flesh ;  nor  in  the  promises  of  a  drunkard,  or  the  modesty  of  a  sensiutlist, 
or  the  knowledge  of  a  lazy  person,  or  the  wealth  of  a  bad-tempered 
man. 

165.  For  the  drunkard,  night-walker,  gambler,  lover  of  plays,  and 
those  who  associate  with  lazy  people,  there  is  no  ease  or  comfort  in 
life ;  they  will  be  destroyed  after  death. 

167.  Look  before  you  speak  in  the  daytime  ;  at  night  look  to  the 
right  and  left,  before  and  behind  ;  as  a  hunter  considers  the  dangers' 
of  the  forest,  consider  before  yffn  speak. 

168.  Four  kinds  of  living  men  were  called  dead  men  by  the  author. 
Who  were  theyl  First,  an  extremely  poor  man ;  second,  a  much 
oppressed  man ;  third,  a  most  ignorant  man ;  and  fourth,  a  favourite 
minister.    These  may  be  considered  as  dead  men* 

169.  The  wise  man  avoids  danger,  and  sees  it  from  a  distance; 
but  if  it  overtakes  him  he  fears  not. 
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170.  For  the  aluggard,  for  the  man  of  bad  memozy,  for  the  spend- 
thrift, for  the  avariciouB,  for  those  oppressed  by  disease,  for  the  laijj 
and  the  careless,  for  these  seven  characters,  there  is  no  place  in  Holy 
Writ. 

171.  Say  not  to  wealth  go  not  to  the  rich  man,  for  he  has  plenty, 
bat  go  to  the  poor  man  ;  nor  to  the  donds  rain  not  in  the  sea  or  in 
the  rivers,  for  there  is  already  plenty  there,  bnt  rain  alone  upon  the 
earth :  for  where  Providence  directs  thither  will  they  go. 

172«  The  teacher  should  not  expend  the  whole  of  his  knowledge 
upon  his  pupil,  he  should  retain  something  to  himself  that  his  disciple 
may  respect  him;  even  so  in  all  things,  expend  not  the  whole  of  thy 
store,  keep  a  reserve. 

173.  Silk-cotton  is  the  lightest  thing,  but  lighter  than  this  are 
careless  persons;  those  who  obey  not  their  parents  and  teachera 
are  the  emptiest  and  lightest  of  all ;  but  thoae  who  neglect  their 
religion  and  God  are  lighter  than  air. 

174.  Rocks  are  heavy.  What  is  heavier?  the  voice  of  the  N^ths. 
What  is  of  greater  weight)  the  advice  of  parents  and  teachers  :  but 
the  words  of  God  are  of  greatest  weight. 

175.  The  right  hand  is  the  slave  of  the  body  ;  the  little  finger  the 
slave  of  the  eye,  the  nose,  and  the  ear;  the  left  hand  the  slave  of  the 
feet. 

176.  The  cow  should  be  respected  and  appreciated,  -as  she 
nourishes  man ;  and  should  therefore  be  considered  as  a  mother,  as 
her  milk  gives  him  food,  and  she  conduces  to  his  ease  and  comfort : 
all  men  eat  her  flesh,  but  those  who  do  so,  eat  as  it  were  their  mother's 
flesh;  it  should  not  be  eaten,  but  when  she  dies  her  flesh  should  be 
given  to  the  vultures. 

177.  Those  who  commence  their  studies  on  a  Thursday  learn 
thoroughly;  those  who  commence  on  a  Sunday  or  Friday  obtain 
mediocrity ;  those  who  commence  on  a  Saturday  or  Tuesday  are  liable 
to  die. 

178.  To  commence  studying  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  increase  or 
wane  of  the  moon  is  equal  to  killing  the  teacher ;  on  the  fourteenth 
of  the  increase  or  waning  moon  it  is  equal  to  killing  the  pupil ;  on  the 
tenth  increase  or  wane,  it  is  equal  to  the  destruction  of  all  learning ; 
on  the  full  moon,  it  is  equal  to  killing  your  parents. 

179.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  should  not  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  increase  or  wane  of  the  moon  eat  of  coco  nuts;  on  the  third 
increase  or  wane  they  should  not  eat  venison  or  the  flesh  of  any 
other  animal,  for  if  they  do  they  will  lose  what  they  have  learned,  by 
forgetting  it. 
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180.  Sacrifice  and  abardon  your  friend  for  yonr  family,  if  neces- 
sary; sacrifice  year  relations  for  the  good  of  the  public;  for  year 
own  interests,  sacrifice  the  earth  yon  liye  upon,  and  remove  to  some 
other  spot 

181.  The  lion,  the  elephant,  and  the  wise  man  are  never  found 
bnt  in  a  place  suitable  for  them ;  but  the  crow,  the  deer,  and  a  low 
person  always  remain  in  their  old  place. 

182.  Consider  well  before  leaving  a  place  where  you  have  been 
long  a  resident,  to  remove  to  another  where  you  are  a  stranger. 

183.  Go  not  unarmed  to  the  battle  field,  and  do  not  commence 
argument  without  being  prepared  to  cite  yonr  authorities. 

184.  A  merchant  who  travels  to  bay  or  sell  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  those  who  travel  for  pleasure,  should  be  accompanied  by 
some  friend  who  is  acquainted  with  the  country. 

185.  Hide  from  the  world  thy  losses,  thy  grief,  thy  domestic 
troubles,  and  the  intrigues  and  insults  of  thy  enemies. 

186.  To  show  your  wisdom,  speak  according  to  your  position, 
love  those  of  your  own  rank,  and  moderate  your  anger  to  your 
position. 

187.  There  are  three  kinds  of  fools:  those  who  have  limited 
means  but  live  above  them;  those  who  have  no  strength  but  are 
always  fighting ;  and  those  who  have  no  sense  but  are  always  arguing. 

188.  There  are  three  kinds  of  detestable  characters:  those  who 
visit  without  being  invited ;  those  who  volunteer  their  advice  without 
being  asked,  and  talk  scandal;  and  those  who  vaunt  their  own 
praises. 

189.  Ugly  people  are  very  talkative. 

190.  A  stupid  inan  betrays  his  own  ignorance  and  proclaims  his 
own  disgrace. 

191.  A  cow  that  has  no  milk  kicks  if  you  try  to  milk  her. 

192.  A  frog  once  thought  itself  a  lion,  because  its  posture  when 
seated  was  the  same,  but  a  crow  seised  the  frog  and  made  it  croak 
for  fear ;  so  is  it  with  those  who  assume  a  knowledge  of  what  they 
do  not  understand  :  when  they  are  in  the  company  of  those  who 
have  knowledge,  fearing  that  they  may  be  questioned,  they  cry  out 

Master,  master,"  and  show  great  civility.  Can  the  wild  boar  think 
itself  a  cheetah,  because  his  grunting  somewhat  resembles  it  ?  Does 
the  cat  imagine  itself  a  tiger?  Does  the  person  consider  himself 
wise,  because  he  resembles  a  philosopher  ? 

193.  Those  who  refuse  to  learn  when  young,  will,  when  grown 
up,  have  to  carry  the  loads,  pull  off  the  boats,  and  serve  those  who 
have  learning. 
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194.  Those  wbo  are  learned  are  bowed  to  by  tbe  ignorant. 

195.  The  thorns  npon  the  tree  grew  tfaere^  so  learn  to  form 
thyself. 

196.  Wbo  polished  the  eye  of  the  deerl 

197.  Who  gare  to  the  lily  its  fragrance  ? 

198.  A  good  tree  will  prodnoe  good  fruit. 

199.  There  is  no  enemy  like  disease. 

200.  Men  lore  themselyes  more  than  anything  else. 

201.  Good  deeds  meet  with  their  reward. 

202.  A  crab  has  no  head,  bnt  he  can  come  and  go  as  he  chooses. 

203.  A  fowl  has  no  milk,  bnt  she  can  bring  np  her  young  ones. 

204.  One  good  man  is  found  in  a  hundred,  a  learned  one  in  a 
thousand,  a  liberal  one  rarely;  but  a  perfect  one  in  a  million. 

205.  An  ambassador  should  not  be  ashamed;  when  learning, 
buyiug,  selling,  or  amusing  yourself  be  not  ashamed. 

206.  Women  consume  twice  as  much  as  men ;  their  sense  is  four 
times  greater  than  roan's;  their  industry  and  energy  six  times 
greater;  and  their  passions  eight  times  greater. 

207.  The  top  of  the  sugar  cane  is  saltish,  but  it  increases  in 
sweetness  in  every  joint  to  the  end ;  so  is  a  true  friend,  be  increases  in 
goodness  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  A  wicked  friend  also 
resembles  the  [sugar  cane,  with  this  difference,  thai  he  increases  in 
wickedness. 

208.  The  four  causes  of  a  country's  prosperity  are  good  oultirators,' 
commercial  men,  good  ministers,  and  priests. 

209.  If  study  is  neglected,  learning  is  forgotten ;  those  who  are 
poor  keep  an  uncomfortable  house ;  those  who  are  beautiful  but  lasy, 
are  untidy;  a  priest  who  forgets  his  dignity  is  unclean  and  degraded. 

210.  The  property  of  those  who  are  lazy  goes  to  those  who  are 
industrious;  the  fool  says  it  is  fate,  the  wise  man  says  it  is  not  so  ; 
industry  must  never  slacken,  and  you  are  sure  to  thrive ;  your 
conscience  moreover  will  gladden  yon. 

211.  If  a  man  in  these  times  be  ugly,  ignorant,  and  vulgar,  bnt 
withal  rich,  he  is  considered  fiinltless,  says  the  author. 
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Art.  X. — NottM  on  the  Bmns  of  Wallabhipura.    By  A.  E* 

Forbes^  Esq. 

[Read  4e&  June,  1858.] 

On  the  western  shore  of  the  Golf  of  Cambaj,  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Bhaonagar,  among  a  range  of  granite  hills  which,  Ijing  in  a 
oonutrj  leyel  as  an  immense  unruffled  lake,  appear  like  a  oluster  of 
islands  floating  on  the  waters,  nestles  the  little  township  of  Chamardi. 
Orerhanging  this  Tillage  on  the  eastern  side  is  a  rugged  peak  dedicated 
to  M£td  Kodiar,  at  almost  the  pinnacle  of  which  a  huge  boulder  of 
granite,  bearing  at  a  distance  some  resemblance  to  a  kneeling  human 
form,  is  worshipped  by  the  rude  yillager  as  the  image  of  that  potent 
goddess.  To  the  summit  of  this  hill  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  the 
reader,  who  may  be  inclined  to  contemplate  the  prospect  which 
thence  meets  the  eye  of  the  obsenrer. 

Immediately  below  him,  amidst  many  other  such  cayities  appa« 
rently  hollowed  out  by  water,  and  countenancing  the  traditional  belief 
that  the  rocks  of  Chamardi  were  onoe  washed  by  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  is  an  unhewn  cave  capable  of  containing  forty  or  fifty  persons, 
and  which  the  legendary  tastes  of  the  Hindus  has  associated  with  the 
rugged  champion  of  Draupadi ;  similarly  some  large  detached  masses 
of  granite  below  and  near  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  believed  to  have 
amused  the  childhood  of  Bhima  and  his  brothers.  About  half  a  mile 
to  the  south-east,  below  another  hill — the  granite  rocks  of  which,  like 
those  of  all  the  Chamardi  range,  are  overlaid  with  freestone  in 
various  stages  of  hardness,  and  which  bears  the  marks  of  the  quarry- 
man's  labours,  lies  a  collection  of  miserable  huts  called  ''Old 
Chamardi'*  To  the  south  of  Kodiar's-bill  a  well  supplies  the  villagers 
with  purer  water  than  that  which  they  can  draw  from  the  mason- 
work  bhauli  which  their  town  contains ;  and  further  westward,  in  a 
picturesque  gorge,  a  rock,  which  has  been  hollowed  out  into  the  shape 
of  a  cobra's  hood,  stands  ready  to  fulfil  its  traditionary  destiny,  and 
overwhelm  the  bridal  procession  of  some  incautious  Kansdrd.  Above 
the  roofs  of  Chamardi,  and  the  villagers'  haynstacks  piled  on  slippery 
granite  boulders,  rises  another  peak,  which  is  still  surmounted  by  the 
remains  of  a  mosque  dedicated  to  the  prophet  of  Arabia.  Southwards 
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a  short  interval  of  ground  lerol  as  water,  affords  space  for  the  rvrer 
Kalumbhar  to  wind  its  uncertain  streams  between  the  rocks  of 
Chamardi  and  a  conical  hill  which  bears  the  name  of  Ishalwo.  This 
hill  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  fortified  building,  and,  at  its  foot, 
a  mutilated  image,  wearing  the  cap  and  ear-rings  of  a  Vairagi  upon 
its  dissevered  head,  and  buried  in  the  ground  up  to  the  waist,  redinefl 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  slow -growing  Pilu.  Hence,  bending 
northwards,  the  river  runs  along  a  level  plain  near  the  base  of  a  hill 
dedicated  to,  and  deriving  its  name  from,  Thdpn^th  Mahadeo.  A 
temple,  containing  the  symbol  of  the  god  with  the  accompanying 
Nandi,  occupies  the  summit ;  and  near  it  are  fragments  of  other 
religions  buildings,  and  two  lingas,  which,  though  hewn  out  of  granite 
monoliths,  have  not  escaped  the  power  of  the  destroyer.  The  houses 
and  huts  of  a  colony  of  Gosains  cluster  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  fringed 
by  the  funeral  memorial  of  the  sati  as  well  as  of  the  ascetic ;  and 
within  one  of  the  Gosains  houses  is  the  entrance  to  a  cave,  said  to  be 
of  endless  length,  which  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Rajputs  of 
Chamardi,  aided  by  the  religious  seal  of  the  devotees  of  Siva^  has 
as  yet  been  found  inadequate  to  explore. 

At  the  hill  of  Thdpn^th  a  Mela  assembles  yearly  on  the  last  day 
of  Shr^wan ;  and  when  a  delay  in  the  Ml  of  rain,  or  an  epidemic 
raging  alarms  the  inhabitants  of  Chamardi  and  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Walleh,  the  Raja  and  Grasias  perform  a  ''mantra^"  or 
extraordinaiy  worship  to  conciliate  the  Bhawo,  whose  broken  image 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Ishalwo.  Beyond  Th^pndth  is  another  island-like 
hill  called  Chogat,  which  is  believed  to  contain  copper  ore,  and  whidi 
forms  the  termination  of  the  range. 

North  and  east  of  the  peak  of  Kodlar,  winding  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Walleh,  may  be  observed  the  salt-water  creek,  which  is  called 
the  Bhaonagar,  or  'Hhe  former"  river,  and  which,  passing  the  port  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  and  the  town  of  Ghogh^  rushes  with  great 
velocity  through  the  channel  which  separates  from  the  mainland  of 
Katiwar  the  curious  and  interesting  island  of  Perambh.  This  creek 
is  navigable  for  the  craft  of  the  country  to  a  point  equidistant  between 
Bhaonagar  and  Walleh,  called  Ghelari  Bandar,  at  which  the  hardly 
discernible  traces  of  brickwork  buildings  are  still  pointed  out  to  the 
inquirer.  Up  to  this  point  cultivation  of  wheat  and  cotton  has 
faintly  struggled  on  ;  and  near  the  bandar  a  few  hovels  are  collected 
together  and  dignified  with  the  names  of  Anandpur  and  Rajpur  ;  but 
beyond  these  little  clachans,  whose  inhabitants  bring  the  water  which 
they  drink  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Walleh,  the  plain,  assuming  a 
still  more  sea-deserted  form,  stretches  onwards,  uncultivated  and 
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uninhabited,  to  the  point  where  it  is  reached  bj  the  high  tides  of  the 
6aif.  Tmmediately  north  of  Bhaonagar  may  be  discerned  the  tall 
masts  of  three  or  four  vessels,  which  still  remain  the  property  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Gohils ;  and  close  beside  them  the  receding  tide  discovers 
▼estiges  of  fonndation*work  of  brick  and  stone — all  that  remains  of 
Dhntar  Patan,  the  city  of  coeeners."  A  little  further  seawards,  a 
low  hill,  scantily  clothed  with  trees,  is  surmounted  by  the  shrine  of 
Rawapuri  M^td,  beside  which  an  overturned  jtfladhar  has  become  a 
celebrated  ordeal  stone  under  the  name  of  the  window  of  truth  and 
falsehood."  In  the  creek  opposite  Rawapuri's  temple  is  a  bank 
oosing  with  discoloured  water,  and  with  which  a  legend  is  connected, 
bearing  testimony  at  once  to  her  willingness  to  protect  and  her  ability 
to  destroy.  Two  warriors,  it  is  said,  lived  at  the  ancient  village  of 
Wadawa,  near  Bhaonagar ;  they  were  very  wealthy,  and  trafficked 
as  merchants.  On  one  occasion,  returning  home  with  their  sons 
separate  ships,  laden  with  oil  and  madder,  after  a  prosperous  voyage, 
they  had  neared  the  port  of  Bhaonagar  when  a  terrible  storm  arose. 
The  women  left  behind  at  home,  anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of 
their  husbands  and  sons,  and  terrified  at  the  fhry  of  the  tempest^ 
hastened  with  offerings  in  their  hands  to  seek  the  protection  of  Adi 
Shakti  in  her  temple  at  Rawapur.  The  one  unhesitatingly  vowing  to 
offer  her  son  to  the  goddess  on  his  safe  return,  was  welcomed  with 
gracious  assurances  of  protection  and  &vour ;  but  the  other,  hesitating 
from  "avarice  of  her  child,"  received  the  angry  answer,  "  Why  keep 
yon  back  horn  me  ?  Your  ship  is  lost,  I  have  taken  yonr  son ; 
depart,  childless,  lamenting."  The  next  day  the  ship  which  carried 
him  who  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  lay  safely 
in  the  harbour,  while  its  companion,  sunk  with  its  cargo  in  the  creek, 
originated  the  bank  which  has  been  described,  and  which,  continually^ 
oosing  oil  and  madder,  remains  a  standing  memorial  of  Rawapuri's 
vengeance. 

The  spectator  still  supposed  to  be  standing  on  the  summit  of 
Kodiar^s-hill,  would,  on  turning  to  the  south,  behold  an  ouUine 
diversified  by  mountain  ranges.  A  few  miles  inland,  and  somewhat 
to  the  south  of  Perambh,  rise  the  Khokhra  hills ;  nearer,  and  further 
to  the  west,  a  rocky  range  encircles  the  lion  city  Sehore ;  and 
still  westwards  in  the  distance,  the  noble  form  of  the  sacred  mountain 
Satrnnjaya,  crowned  with  a  rocky  npper-hill,  covered  with  palatial 
buildings,  rises  above  the  towers  and  minarets  of  Palitana. 

Far  different,  however,  is  the  view  which  meets  the  eye  on 
taming  to  the  north.  From  the  base  of  the  Chamardi  Hills  a  vast 
and  level  plain  of  black  soil,  covered  annually  with  crops  of  wheat  or 
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cotton,  and  broken  only  by  the  streamB  which  vainly  straggle  to 
force  their  way  eastwards  along  its  surface^  extends  in  monotonous 
uniformity  to  tiie  horizon  and,  far  beyond  it,  to  the  town  of  Dhandhak* 
and  the  head  of  the  Oulf  of  Cambay.  In  this  plain,  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  Chamardi,  lies  the  modern  town  of  Wallefa,  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Wallabhipnr,  and  further  on,  as  if  to 
complete  the  historical  interest  of  the  scene,  a  taU  minaret  shows  the 
town  of  Loliy6nah,  where  for  many  years  the  lieutenants  of  the 
Mussulman  padishahs  collected  the  reyenues  of  the  proTince,  while;, 
close  beside  the  fallen  mosque,  the  yulgar  Maratha  has  built  his  snug 
temple,  and  placed  upon  its  front  the  following  badly  spelt  and  rudely 
engraved  inscription— 

The  impress  of  SiTa*B  foot»  with 
Assiduity,  Damaji  Gaikwar 
Worships  oontinnally. 

3am»at,\m*  Jeihithud  X**   [▲.».  1737.] 

The  town  of  Walleh  belongs  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of 
the  Gohils,  who  have  given  their  name  to  this  portion  of  Sorat.  It 
contains,  on  a  rough  computation,  a  population  of  about  three 
thousand  souls.  A  jungle  of  Pilu  trees  of  considerable  extent  lies 
on  the  western  and  northern  sides  of  the  town.  It  is  traversed  by 
roads  in  various  directions,  and  includes  the  principal  part  of  the 
remains  of  Wallabhipur,  which  are  exposed  to  view.  Numerous 
excavations  have  been  made,  some  of  which  are  fifteen  feet  in  depth, 
and  which  exhibit  the  foundations  of  walls,  frequently  four  feet  and 
a-half  wide,  constructed  of  large  burnt  bricks  and  earth.  There  is  no 
c^vnom  used,  and  hence  the  bricks  readily  separate  from  each  other, 
and  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  extricating  them  in  a  perfect 
state.  The  largest  measure  one  foot  four  in  length,  ten  inches 
in  width,  and  three  in  depth.  The  trenches  in  some  places  assume 
the  form  of  mines,  and  are  carried  down  occasionally  to  water  which 
is  found  to  be  salt  From  many  of  these  pits  bricks  have  been 
removed  until  the  depth  of  the  excavation  becoming  inconvenient  it 
was  abandoned  for  another  which  could  be  worked  with  less  labour. 
In  this  jungle,  as  has  been  remarked,  are  the  principal  remains  which 
are  exposed  to  view^  but  similar  brick  foundations  are  occasionally 
discovered  on  all  sides  to  within  a  distance  of  two  kos  around  WaUeh. 
On  the  north  of  the  town  the  site  of  a  tank,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Ghorardaman  is  pointed  out,  and  to  the  south-south-west  is  a  large 
flat  space,  covered  iu  the  colder  months  with  a  rich  clothing  of  green 
wheat,  which  is  called  the  ''Ratn  Talao,"  and  of  which  the  sur- 
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rounding  mound  may  still  in  some  places  be  traced.  In  the  exoava- 
tions  at  present  made  but  little  character  can  be  discovered,  they 
afford  no  clue  which  could  assist  in  tracing  out  the  streets  and 
mansions  of  the  devastated  city ;  the  miners  dig  down  to  the  walls 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  materials  from  them,  so  that 
their  labours  are  in  fact  purely  destructive,  every  basketful  of  bricks 
which  they  remove  from  the  ruins  diminishing  the  chance  of  future 
aueoess  in  examining  the  remains. 

Round  the  outside  of  the  Pilu  jungle  runs  a  stream^  which  from 
its  frantic  movements  during  the  monsoon,  is  called  ^'Ghelo**  or 
insane.  It  alters  its  course  frequently,  and  has  been  the  most  active 
agent  as  yet  employed  in  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Walla- 
bhipur,  in  which  task  it  has  however  been  considerably  assisted  by 
the  occasional  streams  formed,  for  the  time  being,  during  the  rains^ 
by  an  accumulation  of  water  struggling  to  find  for  itself  a  means  of 
escape  in  this  level  soil. 

Within  the  space  occupied  by  the  Pilu  trees,  and  in  fact  on  all 
sides  of  Walleh,  are  to  be  found  numerous  emblems  of  Siva  and  of 
Naodi,  his  attendant,  formed  of  granite  and  considerable  in  point  of 
sise.  One  of  these,  which  is  sunk  in  the  earth  so  that  the  top  only 
being  visible  may  be  mistaken  for  a  granite  globe,  is  called  ^'Batheswar 
Mah&deo,"  and  is  supposed  by  the  Hindus  to  be  enabled  to  defy  all 
attempts  made  for  its  removal.  Near  Bathes  war  is  a  large  bull  of 
granite,  wanting  the  head  and  split  across  the  body  into  two  pieces 
which  are  lying  close  together.  It  is  exceedingly  well  executed,  and 
unlike  more  modem  figures  of  Nandi  is  placed  in  the  true  position 
of  a  sitting  animal.  Further  west  of  this  is  another  linga,  called 
"  Nandeswar  Mahddeo."  It  is  a  single  granite  stone,  commencing  with 
a  square  pedestal  two  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  cylinder  rounded 
at  the  top,  which  is  three  feet  in  height  and  eight  and  a-half  in 
circumference. 

There  are  near  Walleh  many  other  such  symbols  of  Siva  similar 
in  form  and  size,  some  of  them,  however,  ascending  &om  the  square 
into  an  octagon,  and  thence  into  the  cylinder.  The  lingas  are  them- 
selves mostly  entire,  but  in  every  instance  the  Nandi  which  accom- 
panies them  has  been  broken.  Amid  some  ruins  which  a  streamlet 
has  laid  bare,  on  the  verge  of  the  jungle,  is  Vaynath;  on  the  south  of 
the  town  are  Ramnath,  Kamnath,  Bhatnath,  and  Ratneswar ;  on  the 
east  Bed-Bhanjan  ;  on  the  north  Wankeswar  and  others. 

No  great  distance  from  the  Hill  of  Thapnath,  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  road  which  leads  from  thence  to  the  village  of  Pate,  is  a  mound 
called  Ishwar  Timbo,  upon  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a  granite 
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linga,  called  Ishwari  Maliddeo,  and  a  Nandi  smaller  tban,  but  equally 
well  executed  with,  that  at  Batfaeswar.  The  linga  is  in  a  square 
jaladhar,  and  dose  beside  it  lies  another  of  these  pedestal  stones, 
which  resembles  exactly  the  ordeal  stone  at  Bhaonagar.  A  monsoon- 
formed  streamlet  hard  by  has  laid  open  a  comer  of  stonemason  work 
which  is  about  six  feet  wide,  and  of  which  about  fifty  feet  in  length 
is  risible. 
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Akt.  XI. — On  the  Date  and  Personality  of  PriyadarH.  By 
R.  G.  Latham,  M.D. 

[Read  Srd  Decemher,  1859.] 

The  present  paper  will  fall  into  two  diyisions ;  the  first  of  which 
deals  with  the  name  and  date  of  Prijadarsi  as  they  appear  in  the  Edicts^ 
whilst  the  second  will  take  notice  of  the  doctrines  introdaced  ab  extra; 
by  which  is  meant  the  hypotheses  connected  with  the  names  Asoka 
and  Chandragnpta.  The  reasons  for  this  separation  are  cogent.  In  the 
first  place  the  degrees  of  confidence  with  which  the  author  expresses 
himself  are  different.  In  the  one  series  of  questions  be  is,  to  a  great 
extent  (though  not  altogether)  in  the  position  of  the  biblical  historian, 
who,  although  he  be  ignorant  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  has,  nevertheless, 
a  suflicient  store  of  facts  in  the  standard  translation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  put  him,  for  nine  points  out  of  ten,  on  an  approxi- 
mate level  with  the  professed  scholar.  The  Edicts  themselves  are  not 
only  accessible  to  the  general  reader  through  the  translations  of 
Prinsep  and  Wilson,  but  the  data  that  bear  immediately  and  decidedly 
upon  them  are  accessible  also.  So  far  as  they  lie  in  the  coinage  of 
the  Baotrian  Kings  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Ariana 
Antiqua  and  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  So  far  as 
they  lie  in  the  texts  of  the  classical  writers  they  are  simply  so  much 
Latin  and  Greek.  It  cannot  be  said  that  very  much  requiring  special 
learning  in  either  the  Sanskrit  or  the  Pali  presents  itself  during  this 
stage  of  our  inquiries.  When,  however,  Priyadarsi  gets  identified  with 
Asoka  and  affiliated  to  Chandragupta,  all  this  comparative  independ- 
ence of  the  special  lore  of  India  vanishes.  The  writer,  who  cannot 
go  into  first-hand  inquiries  must  take  his  facts  as  men  more  learned 
than  himself  think  proper  to  give  them.  He  can  criticise  their  logic ; 
he  can  see  whether  the  evidence  that  they  bring  forward  sanctions 
their  results ;  but  he  can  never  be  sure,  except  on  their  own  ailmis- 
sion,  that  the  evidence,  when  insufficient,  has  been  exhausted,  and 
that  better  reasons  than  any  he  has  seen  may  not  be  lying  in  the 
background. 

For  the  edicts,  however,  and  the  texts  which  immediately  and 
decidedly  bear  upon  them  there  is,  at  least,  an  approximation  to  some- 
thing like  equality  between  the  laity,  or  general  students,  and  the 
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high  priests^  or  special  scholars.  The  whole  of  the  materials  are 
accessible  to  the  world  at  large;  or  (if  not  the  whole)  an  adequate 
proportion  of  them. 

In  the  second  place,  this  separation  of  the  material  elements  from 
the  accessories  is  imperatively  called  for  by  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions to  which  they  apply.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  than  the 
habit  of  putting  inferences,  however  satis&ctory^  on  a  level  with  the 
primary  historical  facts  to  which  they  attach  themselves.  First 
comes  one  deduction;  which,  in  the  eyes  of  its  author,  is  perfectly 
unexceptionable.  Another  follows— unexceptionable  also.  And 
then,  another;  and  another  still.  And  then  a  system;  until  the 
primary  &ct,  lost  and  overlaid  by  its  adjuncts  and  encumbrances, 
becomes  the  least  part  of  itself.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  new  application  of  it  is  demanded  ;  so  that  it  may 
require  to  be  seen  under  a  different  light,  and  from  a  fresh  point  of 
view.  It  is  now,  however,  difficult  to  isolate  it;  difficult  so  (as  the 
Germans  say)  to  purify  our  idea  of  it.  It  presents  itself  to  us  with  a 
certain  number  of  its  associated  doctrines  adhering  to  it,  and  requires 
an  effort  to  be  seen  rightly. 

The  notion  of  what  we  may  call  the  pure  and  simple  Priyadarsi  of 
the  pure  and  simple  text  of  the  Edicts,  without  snbtraetion  and 
without  addition,  with  the  recognition,  too,  of  a  broad  distinction 
between  what  the  text  allom  and  what  it  demands  has  yet  to  be 
exhibited. 

Now  what  does  the  text  of  the  Edicts  require  I  Taken  by  itself 
it  requires  him  to  have  reigned  twelve  years — possibly  and  probably 
more— but  certainly  not  less.  Does  it  require  him  to  have  been  a  co- 
temporary  of  Antiochus  ?  Yes.  Does  it  require  him  to  have  been  a 
King  1  Yes.  Does  it  require  him  to  have  been  a  King  in  India  ? 
Yes.  Does  it  require  him  to  have  been  aa  Indian  King ;  by  which  I 
mean  a  native  ruler  9  No.  It  allowa  him  to  have  been  one.  It 
does  more.  It  supplies  strong  presumptionB  in  favour  of  his  having 
been  one ;  but  it  in  no  wise  binds  us  to  look  for  him  in  India  and 
nowhere  else. 

We  look,  however,  towards  India  first.  And  what  do  we  look 
for  1  The  name — the  name,  if  not  IkeraUm,  at  least,  wt  batim.  Word 
for  word^  we  want  Priyadarsi.  We  don*t  want  its  synonym.  We 
don't  want  a  translation  of  it.  We  want  the  word  itself.  In  India, 
however,  wo  find  but  one  name  at  all — and  that  is  that  of  IScpha" 
gasenvs,  a  King  placed,  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  over  either  a  part 
of  India  itself,  or  on  the  Indian  frontier.  Place  for  place  and  time 
for  time,  this  is  not  unsuitable— but,  on  the  contrary,  very  square 
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and  fit  Word  for  word,  liowever,  the  names  are  too  unlike  for  even 
the  boldest  manipnlator  of  letter-changes  to  identify. 

Failing  in  India  we  look  elsewhere.  We  are  bound  to  seek^ 
though  not  to  find.  Baotria  gives  us  nothin^^  more  promising  than 
the  following  :—2%eodotui,  EtUht/demtu,  Demttritis,  JEukratides,  and 

Failiug  in  Bactria  we  look  to  Parthia ;  and  in  Parthia  (if  the 
present  paper  be  true)  we  both  seek  and  find.  Word  for  word,  I 
believe  that  Pritadabsi  is  Phraates. 

Such  the  doctrine^  which  must  be  considered  in  respect  to 

1st.  The  form  of  words ; 

2nd.  The  conditions  of  place ;  and 

3rd.  The  conditions  of  time. 

FhraatdB  Priyadard, — Little  need  be  said  in  f&vour  of  the 
Kapur  di  Giri  form  PWjadarsi,  being  a  nearer  approach  to  the  real 
name  than  the  Ptjadasi  of  the  Dhauli,  Gilnar)  and  Cnttak  monu- 
ments. The  r  is,  all  the  world  over,  and  in  India  most  especially, 
more  easily  omitted  where  it  has  previously  existed,  than  inserted 
where  it  was  originally  absent.  Little,  too,  need  be  said  about  the 
Persian  forms  being  varied,  viz.,  Phraortes,  Phrahates,  and  Phraates. 
Neither  need  we  enlarge  upon  the  fact  of  the  word  as  we  have  it  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  being  itself  a  secondary  form.  The  real 
name  by  which  certain  Kings  of  Parthia  were  called  by  themselves 
and  their  subjects,  was,  in  all  probability,  as  far  removed  from 
Phraates  on  one  side  as  from  Priyadarsi  on  the  other.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  Indian  form  was  taken 
directly  from  the  Greek. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  multiply  preliminaries  upon  this 
point ;  for,  fortunately,  the  dircumstance  of  an  Indian  rendering  of 
the  name  PhtacUm  saves  us  some  trouble.  On  the  reverse  of  one  of 
the  coins  of  the  Ariana — one  of  Gundophares  or  Undophares — the 
name  actually  occurs,  and  that  as  PharahaJtcM,  It  is  admitted  that 
this  is  but  an  approximation  to  the  form  required  by  our  hypothesis  ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  retnetnbered  that  the  conditions 
in  the  way  of  time  and  place,  of  the  PKarahatam  coins,  though 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Ptiyadarsi  Edicts,  are  not  exactly  iden- 
tical. The  latitude,  however,  that  may  b<d  allowed  in  our  identifica* 
tion  is  conveniently,  though  roughly,  determined  by  comparing  the 
Greek  names  of  the  Bactrian  Kings  with  the  Indian  equivalents ;  in 
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other  words,  by  copying  a  certain  number  of  legends  from  the  Ariana 
Antiqna. 
Thus 


The  Greek  Heliolles 

is  in  Indian 

Hdiydldaya 

■ 

Lisia$a 

99 

99 

Lisikasa 

ff 

Amyntoi 

AmfUcua 

99 

Aniimachus 

AUmcikhasa 

99 

PhUoxentu 

PUatkinoia 

Antialkides 

99 

AnUcdititoia 

99 

99 

AtialikUasa 

99 

Archdntu 

99 

Akkahiyata 

Afenandei* 

Minandiuoi 

99 

99 

MinadoM 

99 

Apollodofhii 

99 

Apaladatam 

99 

Diomede* 

99 

Tajyamidasa 

» 

Hermctm 

99 

Ermycua 

99 

AgaikocUi 

99 

Agathakaiyaja 

99 

PcnUale&n 

99 

Patalavata 

99 

Mayes 

99 

Maa$a 

99 

Ahagatnu 

99 

AhcJshafoMM 

Of  these  forms  the  ones  that  most  command  attention  are 
PUathinom  and  Taycmidcua,  The  former  as  compared  with  Phi- 
loxmut  gives  as  the  P  for  the  ph  ;  the  latter  gires  the  y  between  the 
Towels,  and  the  termination  instead  of  es.  The  insertion  of  y  is 
also  given  in  HeUayklaya. 

Place. — I  pass  orer  this  eicco  pede  ;  presnming  that  if  the  condi- 
tions which  next  come  under  notice— those  of  time  prove  valid,  the 
question  of  place  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  its^. 

Date, — This  is  of  primary  importance.  According  to  Heeren  the 
twelfth  year  of  Phraates  I.,  King  of  Parthia,  was  B.C.  169.  Now  this 
is  not  the  year  that  gives  us  the  simplest  results.  To  say  nothing  about 
the  complications  engendered  by  the  names  rendered  Mi^gas,  Antigonus, 
and  Alexander,  of  which  notice  will  be  taken  hereafter,  B.C.  169  is 
not  the  year  wherein  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  ordinary  texts 
places  the  chief  Parthian  invasions  of  India.  It  is  not  the  year  for 
which  they  give  us  even  inroads  upon  the  frontier.  It  is  not  within 
twenty  years  either  way  of  any  such  recorded  inroads — not,  at  least, 
accoi'ding  to  the  ordinary  interpretoHon  of  the  ordinary  texts.  It  is 
either  too  early  or  too  late  ;  as  we  may  see  by  taking  a  survey  of 
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the  hiBtory  of  Eastern  PoTsia  for  tbe  times  anterior  and  subsequent  to 
it.  If  BO,  King  Phraates  gives  the  verj  worst  word  we  could  liave 
chosen.  He  has  a  suitable  name  and  nothing  else.  If  he  is  remarkable 
for  anything  at  all,  he  is  remarkable  for  coming  between  two  periods, 
in  oach  of  which  there  were  Parthian  attacks  upon  India— himself 
being  agent  in  neither. 

Thus,  between  B.C.  216  and  B.C.  196,  we  have  the  reign  of 
Artabanus  I ;  and  this,  as  far  as  everything  but  the  name  goes,  gives 
us  all  we  want.  It  gives  us  an  Antiochus  with  whom  it  is  impera* 
tive  that  Priyadarsi  should  be  contemporary — Antiochus  the  Great. 
It  also  gives  us  a  Ptolemy,  similarly  demanded  by  the  text  of  tbe 
Edicts — Ptolemy  Philopater.  But  it  gives  us  no  name  better  than 
Artabanus.  Meanwhile  Euthydemus  is  reigning  over  Baotria ; 
concerning  whose  relations  with  Syria  and  Parthia  we  have  the 
following  account.  Artabanus,  the  third  King  of  his  line,  has  to 
defend  Media  against  Antiochus ;  which  he  does  with  sufficient  effect 
for  hostilities  to  end  in  a  compact ;  one  of  the  conditions  of  which 
was  that  Bactria  should  be  attacked  by  the  conjoint  armies— Bactria 
under  the  rule  of  Euthydemus.  But  this  invasion  also  ends  in  another 
compact,  in  virtue  of  which  Demetrius,  son  of  Euthydemus,  is 
oommiasioned  to  make  conquests  in  India.  They  are  made ;  and 
ceded  to  Sophagasenas,  a  native  chief.  A  fair  amount  of  detail  is 
known  concerning  this  campaign  which,  though,  in  the  main,  Syrian, 
Baotrian,  and  Indian,  is  Parthian  so  far  as  the  alliance  between 
Artabanus  and  Antiochus  is  concerned. 

From  B.C.  196  to  B.C.  181  Priapatius,  the  only  King  of  his  name, 
reigns  over.  Parthia.  Of  him  we  know  the  name  only.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  object  of  the  present  notice. 

Phraates  I,  having  reigned  from  B.C.  181  to  B.C.  144,  is 
simply  said  by  Heeren  to  have  conquered  the  Mardians  on  the 
Caspian.  This  is  little  enough  for  a  reign  of  37  years ;  and  little  as 
it  is,  it  is  anything  but  either  Bactrian  or  Indian.  Be  it  so.  All  we 
do  at  present  is  to  note  the  long  duration  of  his  reign.  His  brother 
Mithridates  I.  succeeds  him,  and  dying  in  B.C.  136,  reigns  eight 
years.  Now  Mithridates  I.  is  pre-eminently  the  Parthian  invader  of 
India.  He  raises  Parthia,'*  writes  Heeren,  ''to  rank  among  the 
mighty  empires  of  the  world."  He  reduces  Media,  Persia,  Babylonia, 
and  extends  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  "  westward  to  tbe  Euphrates,, 
and  eastward  to  the  Hydaspes." 

Truly,  then,  may  we  say  that  Phraates  is  either  toe  early  or  too 
late  for  our  purpose.  Had  Artabanus  borne  a  manageable  name  it  is 
probable  that,  when  once  reconciled  to  the  idea  that  a  tender-hearted 
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Buddhist  oonld  possibly  be  a  bloodj-minded  Partliiaii,  we  miglit  hare 
identified  him  with  Prijadarsi,  on  the  strength  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  conditions  of  both  time  and  place  faroared  his  claim  to  the 
appellation.  With  Mithridates  (had  hu  name  been  practicable)  I 
imagine  that  we  should  have  found  still  less  difficulty. 

Now  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that^  during  the  long  iieigB 
of  his  predecessor,  the  Mithridates  may  hare  been  an  active  lieutenant, 
and  hare  done  work  as  heir  to  the  crown,  the  records  of  which  bear  the 
name  of  the  ruling  monarch .  Other  assumptions  are  tenable — not  to  say 
probable.  We  may  assume,  for  instance,  that  Artabanns  (the  ally  of 
Antiochus  the  Great)  kept  his  hold^on  a  certain  portion  of  Baetria  and 
transmitted  his  occupancy  to  his  successor.  Or  we  may  assume  that 
Phraates  I.  was  a  great  conqueror,  though  an  unrecorded  one.  The 
minimim  amount,  howerer,  of  hypothetical  matter  lies  in  the  doctrine 
we  find  suggested.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  conquests  in  India  are 
always  giyen  to  Mithridates  I.,  eo  nomitu — to  Mithridates  the  King  of 
Parihiai  We  must  remember,  howeyer,  that  the  writers  who  notice  them 
are  either  general  historians,  like  Justin,  or  authors,  like  Polybius  and 
Strabo,  whose  mention  of  the  a&irs  of  the  far  East  are  little  more 
than  Mter  dicta,  Polybius,  no  doubt,  liyed  during  the  times  of  which 
he  gires  the  history.  In  place,  however,  he  was  far  removed  from 
either  India  or  the  Indian  frontier.  Do  we  not  eyen  now  speak  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  career  in  India — the  Duke  of  W^ington,  who, 
to  improve  the  comparison  with  Mithridates,  had  a  brother  a  Govemor- 
General,  in  whose  name,  as  m  the  name  of  Phraatesj,  Kdicts  were 
framed  and  .proclamations  issued  f 

With  the  dates  as  we  find  them  in  Heeren's  Manual  of  Ancient 
History  the  doctrine  under  notice  is  scarcely  an  assumption  at  alL 
With  Heeren's  dates  it  is  almost  a  necessity.  Heeren*s  giving 
Mithridates  I.,  from  B.C.  144  to  B.C.  186,  requires  139  and  140  (if 
not  more)  for  the  well  known  war  against  Demetrius  II.  of  Syria ;  a 
war  which  was  carried  on  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  frontier  most 
distant  from  India.  This  so  breaks  up  his  short  reign  of  eight  years 
(for  only  by  so  much  does  he  survive  his  brother)  that  the  operations 
in  India  requisite  for  the  conquests  attadied  to  his  name  are  (to 
say  the  least  of  them)  extremely  improbable. 

Lest  any  one  should  think  that  the  confusion  between  Mithrkfates 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Mithridates  the  King,  is  improbable,  I  have 
only  to  remark  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Heeren  himself. 
In  his  notice  of  Parthia,  Phraates  reigns  from  B.C.  181  to  B.C.  144. 
In  his  notice  of  the  Seleucidss  he  writes  that  while  the  Parthian  King, 
Mithridates  I.,  is  prosecuting  his  conquests  at  the  expense  of  the  Syrian 
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Kingdom  in  Upper  Asia,  Demetrius  secretly  escapes  ont  of  Rome,  takes 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  caases  Eupator  and  Ljsias  to  be  pat  to 
death."  The  date  is  B.C.  161.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  examination 
of  the  authorities  for  this  coincidence  between  the  death  of  Eupator  and 
the  absence  of  Mithridates  in  India.  It  maj  rest  upon  the  authority 
of  a  classical  writer ;  or  it  may  merely  be  an  example  of  the  habit  in 
which  too  many  modem  historians  indulge  of  making  things  neat  and 
sqnare,  by  patting  together  events  in  way  of  cause  and  effect  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  so  connected.  It  is  clear,  however,  that, 
whichever  way  we  view  it,  it  favours,  rather  ^han  opposes,  our 
doctrine. 

So  much  for  the  dates  as  they  present  themselves  in  Heeren's 
manual  ;  a  work  to  which  I  refer  simply  because  it  is  a  convenient 
one.  Much  of  what  lies  in  the  present  paper  consists  in  the  in* 
ferences  deducible  from  certain  coincidences  of  date,  and  in  order 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  they  are  undesigned,  I  take  the  numbers 
as  I  find  them  in  the  ordinary  works.  This  ensares  them  against 
being  adapted  to  any  preconceived  system.  Now  the  dates  of  Heeren 
are  not  the  dates  of  the  Ariana  Antiqua.  The  differences,  however, 
touch  the  date  of  the  death  of  Mithridates,  rather  than  that  of  his 
aocessiifti  to  the  throne.  Now  the  earliest  period  for  the  end  of  his 
reign  is  B.C.  140 — a  period  which  creates  no  difficulties  in  the  ques- 
tion in  hand.  In  respect  to  his  accession  the  date  of  B.C.  181,  sug- 
gested by  Bayer,  is  exactly  the  date  assigned  by  Heeren  to  Phmtes  I. 
For  his  conquests  in  India,  Raoul  Rochette  suggests  B.C.  155 ;  Bayer 
B.C.  147. 

Antiochus  the  Great  dies  B.C.  164.  Eukratides  begins  to  reign 
about  B.C.  181,  and  reigns  long.  He  is  evidently  a  powerful  Prince. 
Without  ignoring  the  argument  that  the  Mithridatic  conquests  were 
more  likely  to  have  taken  place  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  than  before 
it,  and  that  a  powerful  prince  like  Eukratides  is  not  exactly  the 
likeliest  man  to  allow  of  Parthian  conquests  in  India,  I  am  not  pre* 
pared  to  overvalue  it  Powerful  kings  have  found  it  politic  to  part 
with  portions  of  their  territory ;  and,  both  before  and  after  B.Q  169, 
allianees  like  those  between  Syria  under  Antiochus,  and  Baotria 
under  Euthydemus  and  Eukratides,  have  been  abandoned.  At  any 
rate  the  likelihood  of  Mithridates  having  invaded  Bactria  (though 
not  India)  is  expressly  admitted  in  the  Ariana  Antiqua—*'  although 
we  cannot  admit  that  Mithridates  invaded  India  during  the  reign  of 
Eukratides,  yet  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  under  him,  the 
provinces  contiguous  to  Parthia  on  the  east  and  north-east,  Asia, 
parts  of  Drangiana  and  Arachosia,  Margiana  and  part  of  Bactria 
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proper,  were  annexed  to  the  Parthian  Kingdom.'*  Again — "  there  is 
positive  teetimony,  and  it  is  consistent  with  probahilitj  that  the 
Parthians  dismembered  Bactria  and  detached  from  it  two  of  its  satra- 
pies, even  in  the  reign  of  Eukratides.  It  is  not  specified  under  what 
Parthian  King ;  bnt  it  may  have  been  under  Mithridates."  This  is 
all  that  the  present  doctrine  requires.  It  merely  requires  that  the 
dismemberment  in  question  should  have  been  effected  by  Mithridates 
as  Crown  Prince  rather  than  by  Mithridates  as  King. 

The  names  of  the  two  conquered  satrapies  now  command  our 
attention,  vis.,  Jjpi&MU  and  Tufiua.  Such,  at  least  they  seem  to  be. 
In  the  text  of  Strabo  (xi.  ii.  3)  the  former  appears  in  the  genitive 
case,  'Ainrtwvov ;  the  latter  in  the  accusative,  Tovpivovav — \7here  it  is 
apparently  an  adjective  agreeing  with  ^arpavtav.  Now  whether  we 
agree  or  disagree  with  Mr.  Court  in  identifying  these  words  with  the 
present  UMn  and  Turi  {Oaxbin  and  Toori}  the  names  of  two  divisions 
of  the  Ghilsye  branch  of  Afghans,  (the  former  to  the  south  of  the 
Kabul  river,  the  latter  to  the  north,  both  on  the  upper  third  of  it), 
we  still  find  the  names  Atpii  and  Thyrosi  between  the  Nijrow  and  the 
Kuner^names  which  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  Kapur  di 
Oiri  inscription  stood  not  only  in  the  Parthian  portion  of  Baotria^ 
but  in  one  of  the  two  satrapies  which  are  specially,  and  by  name, 
stated  to  have  constituted  the  detached  districts. 

So  much  for  the  Priyadarsi  of  the  Edicts;  or  rather  of  the 
Priyadarsi  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription ;  for  it  is  clear  that, 
admitting  the  probability  of  three  of  the  incriptions  having  been 
copies  of  a  single  prototype— copies  neither  necessarily  of  the  same 
date  nor  necessarily  of  different  ones — it  is  in  the  monument  nearest  to 
the  Parthian  frontier  that  we  most  reasonably  seek  the  original.  So 
much,  then,  for  the  Priyadarsi  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  record. 

The  Priyadarsi  of  the  Lats  now  comes  under  notice.  He  must  have 
advanced  beyond  the  Indus^  He  must  hold  not  merely  that  animal 
life  should  not  be  unnecessarily  wasted,  but  he  must  hold  it  on  grounds 
that  approach  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism.  Finally,  he  must  have 
reigned  six-and»twenty  years — perhaps  more ;  certainly  not  less. 
This  is  because  the  Kapur  di  Giri  Edicts  are  promulgated  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign ;  those  of  the  Lats  in  the  twenty- 
seventh. 

Now  Phraates  the  First  is  not  only  the  only  King  with  a  practic- 
able name  who  was  a  cotemporaiy  of  any  monarch  named  Antiochus, 
but  he  is  the  only  such  cotemporary  who  reigned  so  long  as  twenty- 
six  years  and  upwards. 

Lastly  comes  the  Priyadarsi  of  the  Bairath  inscription.  Tho 
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Pri  jadani  here  mast  be,  if  not  an  actual  Boddhbt,  eometliing  very  like 
one— Bomething  (as  most  be  admitted)  a  great  deal  too  like  for 
anything  ooneeponding  to  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  Parthian. 

This  contains  the  germ  of  an  objection.  There  are,  of  conrse, 
oiher&  In  respect  to  these,  I  by  no  means  hold  it  sufficient  to  show 
that  they  are  not  inseyerable.  It  is  better  to  find  them  non-existent, 
than  to  explain  them  away,  however  plausibly.  That  they  can  be 
expluned  away,  I  believe ;  and,  believing  this,  maintain  that,  whilst 
they  are  admitted,  they  must  also  be  valued.  In  other  words,  the 
improbabilities  which  they  involve  must  be  weighed  against  the 
improbabilities  of  the  opposite  view.  Thus — 

In  respect  to  the  name,  I  have  remembered  that  the  term 
Friyadani  is  significant  in  the  Indian  language ;  and  I  have  by  no 
means  undervalued  this  iact,  as  e^dence  to  its  bearer  having  been  an 
Indian.  But  I  have  also  remembered  that  Aomos  is  significant 
in  Greek,  and  that  cuparagus,  when  converted  by  a  not  uncommon 
cataehresis  into  sparrwhgrass,  makes  very  good  English.  Still» 
Priyadarsi  is  significant  in  Sanskrit.    Valeat  quantum. 

Again,  the  Antiochus  of  whom  Priyadarsi  was  the  cotemporaiy  was 
the  ootemporaiy  of  a  Ptolemy.  There  is  no  difficulty  hero.  All  the 
Antiochi  had  Ptolemys  for  cotemporaries. 

He  was  also  the  cotemporary  of  an  Antigen  us  and  an  Alexander. 
Who  these  were  is  uncertain.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are 
jn«t  as  likely  to  have  lived  in  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as 
any  other  bearer  of  the  name. 

With  Magas,  a  fourth  cotemporary  of  Priyadarsi,  the  case  is 
different.  The  date  B.C.  169  leaves  the  name  Magas  unexplained. 
But  this  is  not  all.  An  earlier  one  explains  it.  An  earlier  one  gives 
us  Magas  a  King  of  Cyrene.  A  ruler  of  that  name  was  ^actually 
ootemporaiy  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  No  ruler  of  that  name  is 
known  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes — the 
cotemporary  of  Phraates  I.  There  may,  of  course  have  been  such  an 
individual ;  just  as  there  may  have  been  Antigoni  and  Alexanders. 
The  absence,  however,  of  the  name  must  be  admitted  as  an  exception 
to  our  hypothesis.    Valeat  quantum* 

Upon  the  whole  however,  the  coincidences  of  the  date  and  place 
of  the  inscription,  with  that  of  the  form  of  the  names^  satisfy  me  that 
the  hypothesis  under  consideration  is  l^itimate^at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  (like  myself)  never,  except  when  all  other  means  have  been 
exhausted,  refer  coincidences  to  accident. 

Having  eliminated  accident  let  us  see  what  the  hypothesis  explains 
— what  it  explains  when  dealing  with  the  monument  as  one  of 
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PhraatoB  pure  and  simple ;  aud  what  aa  one  of  Phiaates  1.,  a  King 
of  Parthia^  with  Baddhist  elements  in  his  creed. 

Limited  to  Phraates  I.,  pure  and  simple^  it|aocount8  for  the  Ariaaian 
character  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  alphabet ;  and  it  does  so  in  a  vezj 
remarkable  and  interesting  manner.  The  date  assigned  o£  the 
accession  of  £ukratide8,  viz.,  B.C.  181,  is  the  exact  year  assigned  by 
Heeren  for  the  accession  of  Phraates.  Now  the  coins  of  Enkratides 
are  well  known  to  be  the  first  on  which  we  find  an  inscription  in 
Arianian  letters ;  a  coincidence  which  gives  to  the  first  legends  <^ 
the  coins  on  the  parts  about  Jellalabad  the  same  date,  to  a  King's 
reign,  with  the  first  inscription  in  the  same  alphabet,  for  the  same 
district.  Of  Phraates  I.,  as  a  Buddhist,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  as  a  Buddhist  like  the  present  King  of  Siam  or  the  Grand 
Lama  of  Thibet,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  question  whatever.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  of  such  Buddhism  as  a  King  of  Pftrthia  in  the 
second  century  B.C.,  could  maintain,  is  that  jt  was  something  ont  of 
which  a  more  developed  creed  could  be  erolved,  or  something  differ^ 
entiated  from  both  Brahminism  and  Zoroastrianism  by  certain 
Buddhist  elements.  Viewed  in  this  light,  and  the  Parthians  being 
held  to  be  Turanian^  the  fiicts  connected  with  the  names  Sakya, 
Scythianus,  and  (perhaps)  Budb  itself,  are  accounted  for. 

So  is  the  apparent  abe3rance  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  between 
the  times  of  the  Achsemenidse  and  Sassanians. 

So  is  (in  some  degree)  the  final  ejection  of  the  Buddhist  creed 
from  India ;  a  creed  foreign  to  the  soil,  and  obnoxious  to  the  reaction 
of  Brahminism. 

The  more  of  an3rthing  the  present  hypothesis  will  explain,  the  more 
it  will  gain  in  strength.  It  may,  also,  gain  in  strength  on  other 
grounds.  Any  evidence  to  the  existence  of  a  second  Magas;  anything 
definite  concerning  Antigonus  or  Alexander ;  anything  shewing  that 
the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  was  older  than  the  other  three,  woald 
improve  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  converse  of  the  latter  would 
detract  from  it.  Evidence  that  Phraates  L  reigned  less  than  twenty- 
seven  years  would  be  fatal.  Putting  all  this  together  we  see  that  the 
doctrine  under  notice  is  provisional. 

And  now  the  first  part  of  my  inquiries  approaches  its  termination; 
the  result  being  that,  word  for  word  Priyadarsi  is  Phraatee,  and  that 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Phraates  I.,  there  was  a  Parthian 
occupancy  of  the  parts  about  Jellalabad,  and  in  the  tweuty-serenth 
year  of  the  same  reign  a  similar  occupancy  of  the  districts  near 
Allahabad  and  elsewhere.  The  grounds  for  the  conjectural  portion 
of  the  hypothesis  Kre  historical;  and  thoy  are  characterised  by  being  so. 
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Though  the  conjectoie  itaelf  m»y  be  wrong,  its  grounds  are  historical. 
The  groands  on  which  the  specalations  upon  what  maj  be  called  the 
acoesaories  of  the  question  are  based-— are  traditional,  oonstruetive^ 
and  what  not  f  For  this  reason  I  lay  little  stress  upon  the  bearing 
of  them  either  one  way  or  the  other ;  I  merely  point  out  certain 
coincidences,  some  close,  some  only  approximate ;  coincidences  from 
which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  accessory  facts  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
opinions  concerning  Priyadarsi  are,  at  least,  as  much  in  favour  of  the 
present  doctrine  as  against  it. 

In  the  first  place,  a  conquest  of  Ceylon,  concurrent  with  the  dis* 
niemberment  of  Baotria,  is  indicated  in  the  Priyadarsi  inscriptions  ; 
where  Tamhctpanni  (Taprobane)  specially  occurs,  as  the  name  of  a 
portion  of  Priyadarsi's  empire.  Whether  such  a  conquest  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  effected  by  an  Indian  King  rather  than  by  a  Parthian 
(considering  the  extent  of  sea-board  belonging  to  the  latter)  is  a 
question  for  the  reader  to  consider. 

Secondly.  The  Ceylonese  possess  a  trustworthy  and  intelligible 
chronology  beginning  with  the  year  161  B.C.*'  Upon  the  principle 
of  taking  other  men'»  dates,  rather  than  being  tempted  to  tamper 
with  them  by  making  them  for  myself,  I  give  the  preceding  statement 
in  the  words  of  Pri.fessor  Miiller;  who  endorses  the  view  of  Turnour. 
If  I  agreed  with  these  two  scholars  I  should  only  do  so  because  their 
statements  favoured  my  hypothesis  :  so  that  (practically  speaking)  I 
doubt  the  fact.  The  date,  however,  is  remarkable.  It  lies,  as  near 
as  may  be,  half-way  between  that  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  monument 
and  the  Lats.  If  the  Ceylonese  have  really  a  true  chronology  from 
the  time  under  notice,  a  conquest  by  a  King  of  Parthia  is^  certaiuly, 
a  satisfactory  way  of  accounting  for  it. 

Devan&mpriya  Tisha,  writes  Dr.  Miiller,  was  a  King  of  Ceylon 
who  made  Buddhism  the  state  religion  of  the  island.  Surely,  word 
for  word,  Devdndmpriya  Tisha  is  Devdndmpriyo  Priyadarti^  the  King 
Priyadarsi,  Beloved  of  the  Gods  of  the  Priyadarsic  Edicts.  It  requires 
no  skill  in  the  higher  branches  of  emendatory  and  conjectural 
criticism  to  see  this.  A  printer's  reader,  a  printer's  compositor,  can 
tell  us  that  if  we  wish  to  ensure  a  clerical  error  or  a  misprint,  we 
have  only  to  let  one  word  end  with  the  same  letters  with  which 
another  begins. 

Devauampriya  Tisha  ^'reigned  forty  years."  The  numbers  are 
again  from  Dr.  Miiller.  This  is,  within  three  years,  the  length  of  the 
reign  of  Phraates  I.  Meanwhile,  observe  the  letter  by  which  the 
d  in  Priyadarsi  is  replaced,  and  in  which  we  get  a  sound  which  brings 
us  one  degree  nearer  to  FkraaU$. 
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DevAnampriya  Tishja  was  the  ooiemporary  of  Asoka,  and  Asoka, 
liko  Dev&n&mpriya  Tishya^  was  a  promalgator  of  BaddhLsm.  So 
writes  Dr.  Mliller.  But  surely  Dev&n&mpriya  Tisha  was  Asoka  as 
far,  at  least,  as  anything  in  rerum  naturd  (especially  Priyadarsi)  was 
Asoka. 

That  Priyadarsi  is  specially  stated  in  the  Mahawanso  to  be  one  and 
the  same  with  Asoka,  has  long  been  known  ;  the  worth  of  the  state- 
ment being  unknown.  Admit  it  to  be  tme,  and  the  hypothesis  which 
(word  for  word)  identifies  Priyadard  with  FhracUes,  identifies  (word 
for  word)  Asoka  with  Armces.  Instead  of  "  word  for  word,"  I  might 
almost  say  "  letter  for  letter."  The  omission  of  r  is  what  we  expect 
in  the  Pali.  That  the  s  is  non-radical  is  shewn  by  both  the  Armenian 
Arshag,  and  the  Greek  forms  'Apaaxtfv  and  ^KpaoK-thay.  It  is  only 
the  vowel  o  which  creates  a  difficulty. 

And  now  I  must  remark  (though  the  notice  is,  perhaps,  super- 
fluous) that  two  identifications  like  the  ones  in  question  prove  much 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  each  would  prore  singly  ;  in  other 
words  if  the  chances  are  (say)  two  to  one  against  the  similarity  of 
sound  between  Pki^aates  and  Priyadar$i,  and  (say)  the  same  against  that 
of  Arsahes  and  Atoka  being  accidental,  the  chances  against  the  associate 
names  Asola  Priyadarsi  being  Arsakes  PhraaUa  are  more  than  four 
to  one. 

How  long,  however,  did  Asoka  reign  ?  According  to  one  account 
twenty-six,  to  another  thirty-seven  years— the  numbers  being  from 
Professor  Wilson,  writing  of  the  northern  Buddhists.  Now  thirty- 
seven  is  the  exact  number  given,  by  Heeren,  to  Phraates  I.  From 
this  subtract  twelve,  and  the  remainder  gives  (within  a  single  year) 
the  time  between  his  Edicts  and  his  death. 

The  identification  of  Asoka  with  Arsakes,  and  Priyadarsi  with 
Phraates  accounts  for  the  double  names — quite  as  well,  at  least,  as 
thoy  are  accounted  for  by  the  Buddhist  incarnations.  The  Arsakidie 
were  as  individuals,  so  many  Artabani^  Phraates^  ThidaleSy  MM^ 
fidates,  or  the  like.  As  one  of  the  AnacidcB,  however,  each  was  an 
Arsaces. 

It  accounts  for  the  multiplicity  of  Asokas.  However,  much  a 
ruler  was  an  Ariahanus,  a  Phraates,  a  Tiridates,  or  a  MUhridaies,  he 
was  always  an  Arsaces, 

But  Asoka  was  the  grandson  of  Chandragupta  who  was  Sandra- 
cottus.  Be  it  so.  Those  who  put  this  on  a  level  with  the  synchro- 
nisms of  the  Edicts,  and  believing  in  it  as  a  real  piece  of  history, 
believe  also  that  Priyadarsi  was  an  Indian  Prince,  are  scarcely  allowed 
to  interpret  the  word  grandson  otherwise  than  strictly.    Doing  this, 
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they  are  also  justified  in  pntting  the  date  of  Priyadarsi's  feign  a  gene- 
Tation  earlier,  and  making  the  Antiochus  with  whom  he  was  ootem- 
porary  Antiochas  the  Great.  .  But  let  him  be  a  King  belonging  to  a 
foreign  dynasty ;  yet  desirous  of  being  incorporated  with  the  royal 
line  of  the  country  upon  which  he  has  introduced  himself,  and  this 
necessity  vanishes,  and  grandton  may  merely  mean  descendant;  the 
affiliation  being  fictitious.  To  this  view  the  historical  existence  of 
Bindusara  the  son  of  Chandragupta,  and  the  father  of  Asoka  must  be 
sacrificed — or,  at  least,  the  exact  details  of  his  parentage. 

But  what  if  the  current  details  of  the  important  Bindusara  be 
true  %    In  such  a  case,  much  of  the  support  which  the  first  part  of  this 
paper  derives  from  the  second  would  fall  to  the  ground.    At  an 
rate,  the  doctrine  that  a  Parthian  Prince  named  Asoka  was  the  author 
of  the  Prijradarsi  Edicts  would  require  resetting.    At  the  present 
moment  I  don't  pretend  to  look  upon  Bindusara  as  a  reality.    On  the 
other  hand,  however,  I  have  no  certainty  that  the  evidence  of  his 
having  been  one  may  not  be  improved.    With  this  contingency  in  the 
background  I  take  leave  of  the  subject.    The  pure  and  simple 
Priyadarsi  of  the  Edicts  I  hold   to  have  been  Phraates  I.,  the 
evidence  upon  which  this  conjecture  rests  (no  matter  what  be  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  conjecture  itself)  being  both  historical  and 
accessible.    Such  being  the  case  I  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the 
identification.    Whether  Asoka  be  the  same  I  cannot  say.  The 
statements  which  make  him  so  are  not  only  other  than  historical,  but 
(to  a  great  extent)  unknown  to  me  and  inaccessible.    Out  of  these 
that  lie  before  me  I  know  none  that  is  fatal  to  my  hypothesis.  On 
the  contrary  I  can  select  several  which  are  extremely  f&vourable  to 
it.    But  I  have  no  warrant  that  this  selection  is  adequate.  There 
may  be  more  in  the  background  than  I  can  press  into  my  service.  To 
conclude:  the  Persia  of  the  Achsemenidse,  and  the  Persia  of  the 
Sassanidse  have  (each)  been  carefully  studied  in  respect  to  their  rela- 
tions to  India.    In  the  present  paper  attention  is  drawn  to  the  inter- 
mediate dynasty  of  the  Arsacidro.    The  question,  too,  as  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Parthians  is  suggested. 
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Art.  XII. — On  the  Inscriptions  found  in  the  region  of  El- 
Hdrrah,  in  the  Great  Desert  South-east  and  East  of  the 
Haurdn.    By  Cyril  C.  O&aham. 

In  the  following  pages  I  propose^  first,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  remarkable  inscriptions  which  accompanj  this 
memoir  were  found,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  their 
discovery,  and  then  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the 
inscriptions  themselyes,  and  of  the  method  I  hare  employed  in  endea- 
vouring to  decipher  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  little  else  has  been  done  beyond  snrmising  as 
to  the  tribe  of  language  to  which  these  inscriptions  belong,  nor  with 
such  very  meagre  data  could  we  reasonably  hope  for  greater  results. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  that  these  inscriptions  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  Himyaritic  language,  we  have  already  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  as  soon  as  more  specimens  of  these  characters  shall 
reach  us. 

I  had  employed  the  spring  and  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  of 
the  year  1857  in  carefully  examining  the  topography  of  Palestine. 
From  the  accounts  I  had  read  in  Burckhardt,  and  especially  from  the 
descriptions  given  to  me  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  of  the  remarkable 
country  south  of  Damascus,  called  the  Hauran,  with  its  numerous 
cities  of  stone,  I  had  determined,  as  soon  as  the  great  heats  should  be 
passed,  to  make  a  journey  through  that  district. 

Mr.  Porter  likewise  spoke  to  me  of  numerous  deserted  cities  in  the 
plain  east  of  the  Hauran,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  distance,  as 
Burckhardt  and  Seetzen  had  done  before  him,  bat  which  no  one  had 
ever  visited.  The  inducement  was  naturally  very  great  to  explore  a 
country  so  totally  unknown,  and  to  attempt  a  journey  which,  if 
successful,  must  yield  so  much  of  interest.  The  few  travellers  who 
had  been  in  the  Hauran,  had  already  drawn  attention  to  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  houses  and  other  buildings  there,  and  Mr.  Porter  in 
his  admirable  work,*  had  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  and  had  certainly 
gone  far  to  prove,  that  many  of  the  houses  which  are  now  standing 
in  the  Hauran,  were  the  dwellings  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Bashan, 
the  ancient  Rephaim,  who  had  been  conquered  by  the  children  of 
Israel.  Many  of  the  cities  of  the  Haur&n  have  names,  which  we  find 
*  "  Five  Years  in  Domascut." 
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that  cities  in  Bashan  bore  in  the  earliest  times,  and  although  some 
might  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  great  age  of  the  actual  buildings^  no 
one  could  help  being  convinced  of  the  antiquity  of  the  cities.  What 
might  there  not  be  then  in  the  immense  unexplored  tract  east  of 
Bashan  1 

Burckhardt  too,  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  high  chain  of 
monutains  which  form  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Haur&n,  had  seen 
some  of  these  cities  of  the  desert,  and  had  felt  the  strongest  desire  to 
visit  them.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  his  guides  would  not 
venture  into  the  desert  for  fear  of  the  Arabs,  and  to  his  infinite  regret 
he  was  forced  to  turn  again  westwards. 

.  All  these  accounts  conspired  to  give  me  a  vivid  interest  in  the 
Hauran,  and  all  that  was  associated  with  it,  and  I  determined,  unless 
it  were  utterly  impossible,  to  explore  the  desert  for  some  distance 
east  of  the  mountains  of  the  Druz  Jebel  ed-Druz.  Immediately  before 
starting  on  the  joumejr,  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  lakes  east  of 
Damascus,  and  to  some  ruins  heyond  them.  One  of  the  divisions  of 
the  great  tribe  of  the  Anezi  was  encamped  near  the  lakes,  and  some 
of  these  Arabs  accompanied  me  in  my  ride. 

From  them  I  made  enquiries  about  the  country  south-east  of  us, 
and  from  what  they  told  me,  vague  though  their  information  was,  I 
was  convinced  that  the  results  of  my  journey  would  be  valuable. 

My  first  object  was  to  reach  a  wild  volcanic  district  far  east  of  the 
Hauran,  called  es-Safah.  It  has  been  figured  in  most  of  the  maps, 
but  always  incorrectly  ;  Burckhardt  and  Zimmermann  placing  it 
close  to  the  Haur&n,  and  Porter,  who  removed  it  out  into  the  desert 
to  nearly  its  right  position,  having  represented  it  correctly  enough  as  a 
volcanic  tract,  but  with  this  mistake,  that  instead  of  a  solitary  hill, 
a  whole  range  of  hills  rises  from  within  the  rocky  margin.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  ascertained  without  going  there,  since  from  the 
lakes  east  of  Damascus,  and  from  those  parts  of  the  Hauran  which 
have  been  visited  by  former  travellers,  only  the  two  highest  peaks  of 
the  range  could  be  seen,  and  thus  the  mistake  arose. 

On  reaching  Shuhba,*  I  consulted  with  the  Druz  sheikh 

about  the  best  method  of  performing  my  journey.  He  was  happily 
on  good  terms  at  the  moment,  with  the  tribe  of  Arabs  who,  during 
the  rainy  season,  actually  frequented  the  Safah.    An  arrangement 

*  I  mnst  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to  examine  the  geography  of  the 
HatirAn,  to  Mr.  Porter*s  map  in  the  work  before  cited,  or  to  the  map  appended 
to  raj  memoir  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  1869,  or  to 
Kiepert*s  map  of  Faleatin^. . 
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wa8  made  with  their  chiefi  and  I  was  soon  on  the  way  to  his  tents, 
which  were  pitched  on  the  ridge  just  overhanging  the  desert.  With  au 
escort  of  this  trihe  I  started  on  the  following  day  for  es-Safah.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  foot  of  the  monntains,  I  found  the  plain,  elsewhere 
so  rich  and  fruitful,  covered  with  innumerahle  haealtic  stones,  rounded 
like  houlders  as  if  hy  the  action  of  water,  and  well  polished,  and 
withal  lying  so  close  together  that  the  dromedaries  could  scarcely 
make  their  way  across  them.  This  volcanic  tract,  which  extends 
for  nearly  five  days  eastwards,  and  is  in  hreadth,  that  is  from  north 
to  south,  of  two  days'  journey,  is  called  hy  the  Arahs  el-Harrah ;  I 
journeyed  through  it  almost  all  night,  and  on  the  following  day  to- 
wards two  p.M  ,  reached  the  southernmost  point  of  es-Safah. 

It  would  he  out  of  place  here  to  give  an  account  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country  ;  I  will  only  mention  that  the  Safilh  is 
composed  of  a  masi;  of  wild  igneous  rocks,  which  rise  abruptly  out  of 
the  plain,  and  are  tossed  about  and  rent  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
whole  may  be  best  compared  to  the  ruined  appearance  presented  by 
the  moon  when  viewed  through  a  good  telescope. 

Out  of  this  rocky  district  rises  a  chain  of  hills  called  Tellul  es- 
SafAh,  likewise  basaltic. 

On  the  eastern  edge  are  five  ancient  towns,  one  of  them  of  consi- 
derable size,  and  the  more  remarkable  because  a  large  building  of 
white  stone  is  found  in  it. 

The  stones  are  square  and  beautifully  out,  and  although  the 
building  evidently  never  was  finished,  yet  its  plan  is  sufficiently  distinct 
to  make  one  believe  it  was  intended  for  a  castle  or  strong  place  of 
defence. 

In  what  age  it  was  built,  or  by  whom,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  It  is 
evidently  much  more  modern  than  the  houses  of  which  the  town  is 
composed;  these  bear  the  same  marks  of  high  antiquity  as  the  old 
houses  of  Bashau,  and  the  same  massive  stone  doors  are  found  here 
that  are  invariably  found  in  them. 

The  other  four  towns  are  likewise  very  ancient. 

I  tried  to  extract  from  the  Arabs  any  traditions  which  might  be 
extant  with  regard  to  the  white  ruin  Khirbet  el-B^ida,  as  it  is  called  ; 
but  all  they  could  tell  me  was  that  a  great  sultan  had  once  dwelt 
there,  who  was  rich  in  camels  and  flocks,  and  in  herds,  and  that  his 
daughter,  who  was  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  had  lived  in  a  palace 
qasr,  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Safah.  The  sultan  had  been 
very  mighty,  and  had  ruled  over  the  whole  country  until  he  was 
overcome  by  Tamerlenk,  who  put  him  to  death  and  laid  waste  all  the 
towns  about  the  Saffih. 
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Riding  alon^  the  eastern  border  of  es-Safah,  I  snddenlj  noticed  a 
stone  lying  on  the  ground  which  had  some  marks  on  it;  T  looked  at  it 
rather  carelessly,  but  soon  after,  finding  another  stone  similarly 
marked,  I  examined  it^  and  immediately  discovered  that  they  were  dis- 
tinct characters :  I  copied  them,  and  looked  about  anxiously  for  more. 

Presently  I  found  another  stone  with  a  palm  tree  engraved  on  it, 
and  some  characters  written  below  the  picture.  It  was  while  I  waa 
Fpeculating  about  these  marks,  that  I  suddenly  came  upon  the  town 
with  the  white  building.  In  vain  I  sought  for  inscriptions  in  the 
town,  although  I  found  a  well  sculptured  lion  and  other  objects,  not 
scratched  on  the  stone  but  in  actual  relief.  From  the  fact  of  the 
inscriptions  which  I  had  hitherto  found,  being  always  isolated  and  at 
regular  distances  from  each  other,  I  at  first  conceived  that  I  might 
have  before  me  ancient  milestones,  and  consequently  tbat  I  might  be 
on  the  road  to  some  important  ancient  cities. 

The  Arabs  told  me  that  to  the  north-east  lay  a  city  called  S^is, 
built  of  red  ston^.  The  name  sounded  almost  Egyptian,  and  I  began 
to  speculate  whether  this  might  have  been  a  portion  of  a  road  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates,  made  in  the  time  when  Egyptians  used 
to  go  up  to  Kharkhemish. 

The  first  characters  that  I  copied  too,  were  not  unlike  Egyptian 
numerals  |  Q  *  CV  ^'  although  I  was  forced  afterwards  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  any  Egyptian  origin  in  these  inscriptions,  I  still  think  that 
these  stones  marked  the  distance  between  two  cities.  I  wished  much 
to  have  visited  Seis,  but  was  forced  to  give  it  up,  in  consequence  of 
the  report  of  my  scouts  that  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  division  of 
the  Anezi,  who  have  perpetual  blood  fend  with  the  Arabs  of  the 
SafAh.  I  consequently  went  more  to  the  east,  visited  the  house 
where  the  daughter  of  the  sultan  had  once  dwelt,  and  then  I  came 
upon  a  place  in  the  desert  where  every  htone  was  covered  with  inscrip' 
tion$,  I  found  subsequently  several  such  places,  where  every  stone 
within  a  given  space  bore  the  mark  of  some  beast  or  other  figure, 
with  an  accompanying  inscription.  Frequently  these  spots  were  not 
near  the  remains  of  any  town,  although  in  many  cases  ruins  of  houses^ 
and  in  some  instances  well  preserved  houses  of  stone  were  found  near 
them.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  remarkable  W&di  el  Warrftn,  in 
which  I  found  the  curious  mace,  or  idol — or  whatevex*  it  be  intended 
for, — of  red  stone,  which  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Society.  Of  the 
inscriptions  I  copied  a  great  number,  some  of  which  are  given  in  the 
plates  at  the  end  of  this  memoir.  I  likewise  have  copied  carefully 
the  figures  of  camels  and  other  representations,  in  order  to  shew  the 
style  in  which  they  were  done.    I  should  remark  that  I 'discovered 
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an  ancient  road  leading  directly  throagh  el-Harrah,*  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  high  way  between  Basrahf  and  Tadmor. 
And  now  that  I  have  given  this  account  by  way  of  preface,  the 
reader  may  the  more  clearly  know  where  es-Safah  and  el-H&rrah 
exactly  lie.  I  will  proceed  with  the  enquiry  as  to  what  the 
language  may  be  in  which  these  inscriptions  are  written,  and  then 
consider  what  method  may  be  employed  in  order  to  decipher  them. 
In  the  first  place,  do  any  of  them  appear  to  be  bilingual  9 
On  many  of  the  stones  I  found  certainly  two  kinds  of  writing, 
one  in  which  the  characters  were  double,  (see  the  Plates)  and 
the  othor  in  which  the  characters  were  more  slanting  and  differently 
formed.  I  at  first  thought  that  these  were  really  two  distinct 
characters,  and  that  such  inscriptions  might  be  in  two  langnagee, 
but  on  carefully  comparing  them,  the  double  character  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  the  other.  It  is  true  that  the  inscriptions  21  and  31 
appear  more  Semitic  than  any  of  the  others,  and  at  one  time 
I  thought  they  might  be  a  form  of  Palmyrene  writing;  but  although 

some  of  the  characters,  as  the  J  and  the  ^  might  be  supposed  to 

represent  the  Palmyrene  ^  and  Q,  yet  the  others  do  not  in  the  least 
agree  with  the  writing  of  Palmyra. 

Since  we  have  then  no  hope  of  any  of  the  inscriptions  being 
bilingual,  what  method  can  be  employed  in  order  to  decipher  this 
unknown  character  1    What  data  have  we  9 

None,  I  fear,  except  those  afibrded  by  considerations  as  to  the 
probable  history  of  the  country.  From  Arab  writers,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  we  seem  to  know  very  little  of  the  country  east  of  the  Haur&n. 
Abulfeda,  who  is  so  very  minute  in  his  descriptions  of  the  geography 
of  Syria,  deserts  us  when  we  go  beyond  the  Castle  of  Salkhad,  nor  even 
in  scripture  history  do  we  appear  to  have  any  notice  of  this  country. 

Who  then  could  the  people  have  been  who  built  these  cities  ?  and 
were  the  authors  of  these  inscriptions  the  original  settlers  or  of  another 
race?  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  that  from  the  style  of  the  houses  and  of 
the  towns,  I  believe  them  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  old  Rephaim, 
who  were  the  founders  of  the  cities  of  Bashan.  fiut  the  inscriptions 
1  believe  to  have  been  the  work  of  another  race,  and  of  a  much  Utter 

•  Written  and  es-Saf4h  UU-all 

«f-  Basrah  of  the  Haur&n ;  I  mean  the  place  written  indiBcrimmately  Yya  f 
and  ^jtui  although  the  former  is  no  doubt  correct,  corresponding  with  the 
Hebrew  rVK^I. 
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period.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  whole  of  Haar&n/ where  we  find 
the  same  kind  of  houses,  no  inscriptions  of  a  like  nature  are  seen,  and 
therefore,  whoever  the  people  were  who  made  them,  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  country  east  of  Hanran,  and  were  totally  separated 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Bashan.  The  only  sure  ground  that  we 
have  upon  which  to  start  is,  the  high  probability  that  the  language  is 
Semitic.  We  have  no  instance  of  any  other  than  a  Semitic  language 
occurring  in  this  part  of  Asia,  and  unless  we  ascribe  to  the^e  writings 
so  high  an  antiquity,  as  to  suppose  them  the  work  of  the  Rephaim, 
who  most  certainly  did  not  speak  Semitic,  we  can  hardly  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt  of  the  tribe  of  language  to  which  they  must  belong. 
Assuming  then  that  they  are  the  characters  of  a  Semitic  language, 
to  which  of  the  many  dialects  included  under  that  head  is  it  most 
probable  that  ihey  should  belong  t  When  first  I  laid  the  inscriptions 
before  the  Society,  it  was  surmised  that  they  were  a  form  of  the 
Pho^ician,  and  a  very  high  authority  stated  it  to  be  his  belief  that 
they  were  the  most  ancient  form  of  Phcbnician  writing  which  we  have 
yet  seen  ;  that  they  might  even  be  the  character  out  of  which  the 
older  form  of  Phasnician  writing  sprung.  Now  on  carefully  comparing 
all  the  characters  with  both  the  older  and  more  recent  Phceuiciaa 
writings,  I  cannot  find  above  five  tigns  which  are  strictly  Phcenician, 
and  out  of  theiie,  four  are  common  to  both  the  Phoenician  and  Himya- 
ritic  writings.  I  do  not  thiuk  either  that  I  should  have  expected 
d  priori,  to  find  any  direct  analogy  between  the  Phenician  and  a 
language  which  existed  (unless  we  suppose  these  writings  to  be  the 
work  of  pilgrims  from  a  distant  part),  in  a  country  so  many  days  inland'; 
for,  with  all  their  greatness,  the  Phoenicians  were  always  essentially  a 
maritime  nation,  and  they  did  not  make  extensions  of  their  territory 
eastwards.  For  some  time  I  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  might- 
be  of  the  same  class  of  writing  as  the  well  known  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 
These,  like  the  ones  before  us,  were  constantly  accompanied  by  the 
rude  drawing  of  some  animal,  and  from  the  unaccountably  iri-egular 
manner  in  which  they  were  scattered  about  over  the  whole  of 
el-Harrah,  I  was  continually  reminded  of  the  inscriptions  in  the 
W«dis  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  But  on  comparing  the  two  sets  of 
inscriptions,  no  analogy  sufficiently  strong  could  be  traced,  to  encou- 
rage one  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  of  the  same  class. 

There  was  however,  another  language  of  the  Semitic  branch, 
which  was  spoken  in  former  times  by  a  people  of  Southern  Arabia, 
who  likewise  had  a  character  of  their  own,  whose  language  and 
writings  were  Htill  extant  in  the  time  of  Mohammed.  This  was  the 
nation  of  lliniyar,  and  their  language  was  known  by  the  name 
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Himjari,  and  by  us  called  Himjaritic.  Its  existence  was  historicaUj 
known  in  Europe  long  before  any  specimens  ever  reached  us  of  the 
writing ;  the  Arab  writers  repeatedly  make  mention  of  the  old 
Himyari  writing  and  language,  especially  Makrizi,  who,  as  De  Sacy 
and  R5diger  have  pointed  out,  refers  to  tablets  and  rocks  in  different 
parts,  which  are  engraved  with  Himyari  characters.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  present  century,  that  any  inscriptions  in  this 
character  were  brought  to  Europe.  Niebuhr  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  was  the  first  traveller  who  perhaps  ever  saw  one,  then 
Seetzen,  who  in  1810,  at  Dhafar,  discovered  these  incriptions,  two  of 
which  he  copied.  But  the  largest  and  most  valuable,  are  those  which 
were  found  in  Southern  Arabia,  by  the  British  expedition  sent  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  Arabia  in  1 829.  At  Sana,  the  capital 
of  Yemen,  and  at  Hisn  Ghorab,  north-east  of  Aden,  and  at  Naqb  el 
Hajar,  important  inscriptions  were  found,  copies  of  which  were  soon 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  in  Europe.  Gesenius  and  Rodiger 
lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  decipher  them,  and  the  results  of  the 
latter,  who  pursued  the  subject  farther  than  Gesenius  did,  were 
published  in  a  treatise  entitled  "  Versuch  uber  die  HimyarUischeti 
Schrifimonumente"  Halle,  1841,  and  developed  and  appended  to  his 
translation  of  Wellsted's  Travels  in  Arabia^  1842  ;  to  both  of  which 
works  I  have  been  greatly  indebted. 

The  moment  I  compared  my  inscriptions  with  the  specimens  we 
have  of  the  Himyaritic,  and  with  the  alphabets  afforded  us  by  two 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  I  was  struck  with  the  exaot 
resemblance  that  some  of  the  characters  in  mine  bore  to  the  others, 
and  on  examining  more  minutely,  I  could  not  help  feeling  con- 
vinced that  the  resemblance  was  not  merely  accidental  1  soon 
picked  out  ten  signs  which  were  identical  in  the  two  cases,  and 
after  a  long  and  close  comparison,  I  think  I  can  determine  the 
value  of  six  more,  that  is  of  sixteen  signs  in  alL  Now,  I  think,  if 
this  be  once  admitted,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  in  these  inscrip* 
tions  east  of  the  Hauran,  we  have  specimens  of  a  writing,  which, 
though  not  purely  Himyaritic^  is  nevertheless  very  much  allied  to  iL 
Hitherto,  it  is  true,  the  Himyarites  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  nation 
of  Southern  Arabia,  but  was  Arabia  their  original  country)  May 
not  these  characters  be  the  more  ancient  form,  out  of  which  the 
Himyaritic  itself  sprang  ?  and  may  we  not  be  guided  by  this  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Himyarites  originally  came  from  much  further  north  or 
north-east,  perhaps  from  the  Euphrates  or  Mesopotamia,  and  then 
gradually  worked  their  way  down  into  Central  and  Southern  Arabia  f 
Indeed,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  coast  country  of  Arabia  that  we  can 
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be  said  to  know  anything  of.  How  many  inseriptionfl  may  there  not 
be  in  the  Kejd  9  from  some  reports  whieh  have  been  brought  by  the 
Arabs,  all  abont  Jebel  Shammar  there  are  innumerable  roek  inscrip- 
tions, and  there  are  ancient  towns  in  the  desert  between  the  Hanr&n 
and  the  Euphrates,  where  curious  writings  have  been  found,  copies  of 
which  have  unfortunately  never  reached  us.  There  were  some 
inscriptions  discovered  by  the  adventurous  Wallin,  in  Belad  Sdf,  in 
Central  Arabia,  two  of  which  I  have  before  me  They  were  at  once 
acknowleged  to  be  neither  Sinaitic,  nor  purely  Himyaritic,  and  these 
I  find  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  indeed,  to  the  Harrah  inscriptions. 
Wallin  was  unfortunately  much  pressed  for  time,  and  was  unable,  on 
account  of  hostile  Arab  tribes,  to  copy  often,  but  he  says  in  his  memoir, 
that  he  found  these  characters  constantly  recurring;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  he  merely  took  a  path  directly  through  Arabia,  not 
deviating  to  the  right  or  left,  we  may  imagine  how  much  there  is  yet 
to  bo  found  in  those  parts. 

This  convinces  me  more  than  ever  of  the  truth  of  what  I  said 
above,  viz.,  that  one  great  race  formerly  overran  all  these  parts,  and 
eventually  settled  in  Southern  Arabia,  and  formed  the  dynasties  of 
kings  of  whom  we  have  more  especially  heard,  under  the  name  of 
Himyari.    From  the  very  close  resemblance  between  the  Himyar 
and  old  Ethiopic  character,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the 
latter  was   in  Arabia ;    indeed,  on  the   African  coast,  inscrip- 
tions in  a  character  nearly  the  same  as  the  Himyaritic,  have  been 
found.    Does  not  all  this  too  very  much  strengthen  Dr.  Barth's 
views  about  Semitic  immigration  into  Central  Africa?     The  rock 
inscriptions  about  Murzuk,  in  the  country  of  the  Tawarik,  had 
already  arrested  the  attention  in  1819  and  1820,  of  Denham,  Oudney, 
and  Clapperton ;  and  Barth  was  immediately  struck  on  seeing  these 
Harrah  inscriptions,  with  similarity  between  them  and  those  of  the 
Tawarik  !    I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  as  yet  of  seeing  any  of 
these  Tawarik  rock  inscriptions,  but  I  hope  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  oriental  palaeography,  will  examine  all  these  writings 
carefully;  it  is  by  comparison  alone  that  we  can  hope  for  any  results, 
especially  in  such  a  branch  of  study  as  philology  and  ethnology. 
These  may,  like  the  Sinaitic  rock  scratches,  be  the  work  only  of 
ignorant  men ;  they  may  enumerate  a  journey  undertaken  from  some 
religious  motive,  but  even  proper  names  have  an  inestimable  value,  and 
when  properly  compared,  may  aflTord  us  a  clue  to  much  that  relates 
to  past  history.    And  how  much  light  may  we  not  have  thrown  on  all 
these  things,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tions of  Egypt.    I  only  refer  tlie  reader  to  the  great  results  in  the  two 
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admiiable  works  of  Bnigscb,  which  are  the  foundtttion  mlmort  of  a 
new  science.  He  has  shewn  how  much  may  be  made  ont  of  namesy 
and  in  a  country  where  every  name  is  stereotyped.  As  the  fossil  bones 
of  old  creatures  are  raked  up  and  examined,  and  made,  under  the 
hand  of  a  Cuvier  or  an  Owen,  to  tell  us  of  the  structure  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  thousands  of  years  back,  so  these  names  may  and  will 
tell  us  of  a  people  long  gone  by,  and  guide  us  to  knowledge  of  a 
history  which  was  thought  ta  be  hopelessly  lost.  This  comparison  of 
names  is  a  new  science,  and  may  almost  be  termed  fossil  geography. 

I  will  now  lay  before  the  reader  a  list  of  the  particular  characters 
in  the  H&rrah  inscriptions  which  appear  to  me  to  be  identical  with 
those  in  the  Himyaritic  writings,  and  assign  to  them  their  probable 
.values. 


Hftrrah. 

Himyaritic. 

Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

1. 

n 

n 

2. 

3 
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it 
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6. 
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8. 
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11. 
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A 

12. 
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n 

18. 

J 

14. 

OB 

OD 

9 

15. 

t 

YY 

nn 

c' 

5a. 

:i 

z 

16. 

1 

0 

Of  these  the  O  A  H  +  are  common  to  the  Phoenician  and 
Himyaritic  alphabets.  But  there  are  two  letters  which  are  so  very 
marked,  and  so  essentially  belon^ng  to  the  Himyaritic  and  the  allied 
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Btbiopio  diaractor,  that  they  alone  would  go  far  to  confirm  tlie  supposed 
analogy  of  these  inscriptions  with  the  Himyaritio.    They  are  the 
*nd  the         On  the  other  hand  there  are  ^  9  1  or  *T,  and 

^  =  n,  ^  =  0  or  :t  which  are  early  Greek  or  Phcenician 
signs. 

The  letter  C  or  3  which  so  frequently  occurs,  I  take  to  be  a  He- 
brew 1,  and  to  represent  the  more  usual  Himyari  form  ^9  ("»  3,  and 
in  the  inscription  at  Saba  in  Abyssinia  it  really  has  that  form. 

Of  the  remaining  letters  some  of  them  are  remarkable  enough,  but 
have  neither  a  Phcsnician  nor  Himyaritio  appearance.    There  is  one 

,  which  occurs  very  frequently,  and  I  know  it  as  otherwise  occur- 
ring only  in  the  Runic  alphabet.  The  •  which  so  frequently  occurs^ 
I  suppose  to  mark  the  division  between  words  as  the  I  does  in  Him- 
yaritio.    The  sign  ^  is  likewise  similar  to  the  ^  =  *)  of  the 

Sinaiticy  and  the  p  resembles  the  Sinaitic  ^  =z  Still  a  great 
number  remain  unexplained^  but  it  must  be  clear  how  very  distant 
the  claim  of  the  Phcenician  and  Sinaitic  characters  is  to  any  similarity 
with  these  inscriptions  found  with  the  close  resemblance  between 
these  and  the  Himyari.  The  richness  of  the  alphabet  seems  veiy 
astonishing.  I  have  counted  certainly  fifty  distinct  signs.  The 
inscriptions  were  so  well  cut  into  the  hard  basalt  that  every  mark  was 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  copies  which  were  taken  may  be  relied  upon. 

We  have,  however,  not  nearly  enough  of  them  yet  to  encourage 
us  in  setting  about  reading  them.  The  inscriptions,  too,  are  very 
shorty  containing  doubtless  little  more  than  a  proper  name,  and  thus 
leading  one  to  suppose  that  this  most  all  have  been  holy  ground.  On 
the  supposition  that  these  words  celebrate  pilgrimages,  some  leading 
expressions  should  be  sought  for,  such  as  "^23,  or  nKt>  D^^>  ]2 
or  "O.  Ac. 

1  will  now  go  rapidly  through  the  inscriptions  themselves. 

(1)  is  very  remarkable^  and  the  same  group  occurs  oyer  and  over 

again  in  El-HArrah.    I  copied  it  three  times. 
In  (15)  we  have  one  of  the  hunting  dogs  of  the  Arabs  called 

"Sillijah." 

(16).  A  well  executed  monkey.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  is 
tied  round  the  neck  and  round  the  loins,  and  therefore  probably 
a  pet  animal,  or  one  that  has  been  brought  from  another  country 
as  a  tribute. 
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(19).  Ocarred  very  often  ;  bnt  I  cannot  conoeire  what  it  is  intended 
to  represent. 

(22).  Is  probably  a  well  and  a  man  at  the  top  hanling  np  tbe  backed 

and 

(26).  Reminds  one  of  the  mjstio  tree  in  the  Nineyeh  scnlptnrea. 

I  had  written  this  short  account  of  the  Harrah  inscriptions  last 
year,  and  bad  dispatched  a  copy  from  Thebes  for  publication.  Unfor^ 
tunately  the  despatch  never  came  to  hand,  and  thus  a  whole  year  of 
delay  has  occurred  in  publishing  it.  Since  I  wrote  tbiB  my  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  other  things,  and  having  been  continually  in  Egypt, 
I  have  not  heard  if  anything  further  has  been  done  with  regard  to 
the  deciphering  of  these  inscriptions  in  Germany.  I  have,  however, 
a  few  more  remarks  to  make  in  connection  with  this  subject.  1. 
Professor  Lepsius  has  called  my  attention  to  a  very  curious  inscrip- 
tion which  I  had  overlooked,  and  which  had  been  copied  by  WeLUted 
in  the  Wddi  el  Maye  nearly  opposite  the  Qoseir.  I  see  that  Rodiger 
only  just  mentions  it.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  Wellsted  found, 
and  is  itself  too  short,  without  any  other  assistance,  to  be  read.  It 
also  is  evidently  allied  to  the  Himyaritic,  but  it  contains  many  charac- 
ters which  do  not  belong  to  that  alphabet.  Some  of  the  most  remark- 
able signs  in  the  H&rrah  inscriptions  are  found  in  this  one,  and  it 
likewise  resembles  these  in  the  astonishing  number  of  apparently 
distinct  characters  which  it  contains.  In  that  short  inscription,  which 
can,  at  most,  contain  a  dozen  words,  there  are  more  signs  than  would 
make  a  whole  alphabet.  This  again,  one  might  suppose,  would  be 
identical  with  the  Wallin  inscriptions,  but  it  is  not. 

The  following  are  the  signs  which  are  most  similar  to  each  other 
in  the  HArrah  and  the  W&di  il  Maye  inscriptions : 


H&rrah. 


Wadi  el  Maye. 


r 


ec 


-9^ 

/fl 
A 


There  is  also  the  sign  Jl^  which  constantly  occurs  in  all  the  Harrah 
inscriptions,  and  elsewhere  I  find  it  only  in  the  Etruscan,  nor  is 
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this  perhaps  so  surprising  after  the  late  researches  of  Professor 
StickeL* 

2.  There  has  been  a  report  that  inscriptions  very  similar  to  those 
in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  are  found  in  the  cataract  country  of  the 
Nile,  especially  in  the  quarries  near  Asu&n.  This  is  decidedly  an 
error.  I  carefully  examined  every  Wadi  last  winter^  and  had  such 
inscriptions  existed  they  could  not  have  escaped  me.  I  found  very 
great  numbers  of  inscriptions  in  the  Egyptian  Demotic  character, 
which  most  probably  have  given  rise  to  the  mistake.  Also  on  the 
leg  of  one  of  the  colossi  at  Abusimbel  in  Nubia  I  found,  among  the 
inscriptions  in  so  many  languages  which  commemorate  the  visits  of 
travellers  from  the  Pharaonic  times  down  to  yesterday,  one  remark- 
able inscription  in  a  character  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted,  but 
which  most  nearly  resembles  the  old  Ethiopic.  At  the  same  spot  are 
some  curious  PhoBuioian  inscriptions,  some  of  the  characters  in  which 
differ  from  any  I  have  hitherto  seen,  although  they  most  nearly 
approach  to  the  Punic  form  of  writing.  In  the  course  of  next  year  I 
hope  to  again  visit  the  Hauran,  and  thence  to  penetrate  into  Central 
Arabia  and  the  Jebel  Sharomar.  The  results  of  such  a  journey  cannot 
but  be  of  great  value,  and  must  throw  light  on  the  subject  I  have 
been  considering. 

Cairo,  September  23rd,  1859. 

'  *'  Das  Etruskische  als  semitische  Spreche."   Leipxig,  1858. 

The  works  referred  to  in  this  memoir,  and  which  the  reader  may  find  it  interest- 
ing to  consult,  are  Rodiger  *'  Versnch  uber  die  Himyaritischen  Schriftmonnmente," 
Halle,  1841.  Wellsted  "Travels  in  Arabia,"  translated  by  ROdiger,  with  an 
essay  on  the  Ilimyari  language.  Tach  "  Sinaitische  Inschriften,"  in  the  Zeitschrift 
der  Deutschen  Morgenliindischen  Gesellschaft,  Dritter  Band ;  Heft  it,  part  1,  1849. 
Sinaitic  Inscriptions,  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  yoI.  ii.,  part  I, 
1832.  Gesenius  '*  PhQnizien."  Ewald  **  Uber  die  Grosse  Phonizische  Inschrift 
von  Sidon,  &c,"  GSttingen,  1866.  '*  Five  Years  in  Damascus,"  by  Rey.  J.  L. 
Porter.  "Travels  in  Syria,"  Bnrckhardt.  Seetzon's  Trayels.  Wallin's  route 
in  Arabia,  in  the  Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  yoI.  u.,  part  2, 1851 ;  and 
my  own  Memoir  of  my  Travels  East  of  the  Haur&n  in  the  vol.  for  1859. 
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Art.  XIII. — Account  of  some  Golden  Relics  discovered  at 
Rangoon,  and  exhibited  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  the 
6th  June,  1857,  bg  permission  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company.  By  Colonel  Sykes,  F.R.S.,  M.P. 

IiNTRODCCTORY  NoTB.  * 

Ov  the  10th  May,  1855,  Brigadier  0.  Russell,  Coininan<Iing  at 
RaDgoon,  reported  to  Captain  Tbomaon,  the  Assistant  Adjutant- 
Gknend  of  the  Pegu  Division,  for  the  information  of  Major- 
Oeneral  Sir  S.  W:  Steel,  K.C.B.,  ComraandiDg  the  Division,  that 
on  the  13th  April,  1855,  some  labourers  employed  at  Rangoon 
in  levelling  a  Buddhist  temple  for  the  future  she  of  European 
barracks,  bad  met  with  the  gold  relics  enumerated  in  Brigadier 
Russell's  letter.  They,  no  doubt,  had  been  placed  under  the  floor 
of  tbe  temple,  as  was  the  practice  in  the  Stupas,  in  the  Punjab, 
in  Afghanistan,  at  Samath,  and  elsewhere.  Tbe  relics  were 
transmitted  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  subsequently  for- 
warded to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 
I  was  Chairman  of  the  Court  at  the  time,  and  deeming  the 
relics  and  the  circumstances  of  their  discovery  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  made  publicly  known,  I  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  for  their  exhibition  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  for  the  publication  of  the  documents  accompanying 
them.  Tbe  articles  are  in  pure  massive  gold,  and  the  helmet 
and  belt  (sword)  are  set  with  precious  stones.  The  three  prin- 
cipal objects  are  what  Major-General  Russell  calls  Pagodas  of 
three  sizes,  but  they  ha?e  the  form  of  Chaityas,  or  relic  tombs; 
which  tomb  is  met  with  as  the  chief  object  in  the  Buddhist  cave 
temples  throughout  India,  and  of  which  so  many  miniature  forms 
were  found  in  the  ruins  of  Samath,  and  of  which  I  gave  an 
account  to  the  Society  in  February,  185-1. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Chaitya  is  "the  rtoeptade  or  holding 
place  of  a  Mcred  rdic.  Anciently  it  was  a  hair,  a  tooth,  or  a 
particle  of  the  burnt  bones  of  Buddha,  or  of  the  Bodhisatwas : 
at  Samath  it  was  the  sacred  d(»gma  "  Ye  Dhammi,*'  &c.,  stamped 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  Chaitya;  and  at  Rangoon  we  dad  it 
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faolding  the  burnt  bones  of  a  bnman  being;  bat  whether  of 
PriiAe  or  Princess  the  translators  of  this  inscription  are  not 
agreed  upon.  But  there  were  three  Chaityas,  and  this  would 
imply  that  there  were  three  sacred  objects  to  be  inclosed.  One 
might  be  for  the  burnt  bones ;  another  for  the  devoted  tresses  of 
the  Princess ;  bnt  a  relic  is  wanted  for  the  third.  Captain  Sparks, 
who  signs  his  lingual  labour  A  true  translation,"  represents  the 
Queen  of  Pegu  as  the  pious  devotee  Mr.  Fansboll^  who  reads 
the  Pali  text  differently,  makes  the  Prince  the  "  devotee  ;**  but 
the  probabilities,  setting  aside  the  conflicting  translations,  would 
favor  the  supposition  that  the  relics  (burnt  bones)  were  those 
of  a  man ;  for  the  ashes  of  a  female  would  scarcely  have  been 
associated  with  a  martial  jewelled  gold  helmet  and  sir-pesh,  and 
a  jewelled  gold  sword  belt.  At  the  present  time  we  are  only 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  cremated  bones,  whether  of  male  or 
female,  were,  at  all  events,  enshrined  by  some  one  in  authority, 
of  nnbounded  wealth,  and  measureless  piety. 

W.  H.  SYKES. 

Sth  yovember,  1859. 

Exti  act  of  a  letter  from  Brigadier  Russell,  OonimawUng  at  Rangoon ^ 
dated  \Oth  May^  1855,  addressed  to  Captain  Thjomson,  Pegu 
Division. 

Sib, 

I  HAVE  the  honor  to  state  that  on  the  L3th  ult.,  the  articles  enume- 
rated in  the  margin,*  were  found  by  some  Coolies  wLile  employed  in 
levelling  one  of  the  pagodas  on  the  Eastern  heights  (the  site  of  the 
new  European  Barracks),  and  to  request  that  you  will  bring  the  same 
to  the  notice  oi  Major-Genoral  Sir  S.  W.  Steel,  K.C.B.,  Commanding 
the  Division,  and  to  convey  to  me  his  orders  regarding  the  disposal  of 
the  articles  in  question.      «  «  « 

I  beg  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  translation  of  the  inscription  on  the 
golden  scroll  found  among  the  articles  above  enumerated. 

I  have  the  honor,  &c., 
(Signed)         C.  RUSSELL. 

*  Model  of  a  gold  pagoda  in  three  pieces,  a  larger  ditto  in 
four  pieces,  smaller  ditto  in  three  pieces  (imperfect),  gold  helmet,  set 
in  jewels  (broken),  gold  tassel,  gold  leaf  scroll,  small  gold  cop  with 
ruby  on  top,  gold  belt  set  with  jewels,  gold  bowl  with  cover. 
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Copy  of  Translation  by  Captain  Sparks. 

The  Queen  of  Pegu,  placing  her  trust  in  the  three  geinsS  and 
hoping  for  release  from  the  state  of  transmigration,  and  looking  for 
Nibban',  through  the  merit  of  these,  her  good  works,  has  made  the 
following  offerings : — 

1.  In  the  year  846  (A.D.  1484-5)  the  King  and  I  boilt  a 

pagoda. 

2.  I  entertained  eight  priests. 

8.  I  defrayed  the  expenses  of  ordaining  two  novicea  (priestsV 
4.  I  defrayed  the  expenses  of  ordaining  seven  novices  (priests). 
6.  I  defrayed  the  expenses  of  ordaining  eight  novices  (priests). 

6.  I  offered  eight  images  of  Oaudama. 

7.  I  redeemed  250  slaves,  and  caused  them,  to  be  ordained 

priests. 

8.  I  offered  seven  images  of  Oaudama. 

9.  I  released  eight  criminals  from  jail,  and  made  them  priests. 

10.  I  cut  off  my  hair,  and  offered  it  as  a  burnt  offering'. 

11.  I  built  26  monasteries,  and  60  out-hoases  for  the  use  of  the 

priests. 

12.  I  redeemed  100  male  slaves,  and  attached  them  to  the  ser- 

vice of  the  pagoda  which  the  King  and  I  had  erected. 

13.  I  offered  8  gold  chains,  7  gold  chains  studded  with  rubies, 

a  gold  head  dress,  studded  with  rubies,  value  300  tickals  ; 
a  '  studded  with  pearls,  value  2,000  tickals  ;  a 

girdle  studded  with  the  same  kind  of  gems ;  and  2 
'  value  5,200  tickals,  fit  to  be  worn  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Nat8^ 

14.  I  offered  3,000  tickals,  of  silver. 

15.  I  offered  to  the  priests  a  highly  ornamental  C4>uch,  value 

300  tickals. 

16.  I  made  a  solemn  engagement  to  cause  to  be  conveyed  every 

day  to  the  monastery  food  for  28  priests,  and  to  provide 
food  every  day  for  the  same  number  at  the  palace ;  I  also, 
besides  this,  distributed  food  daily  to  100  priests. 

17.  I  offered  100  best  umbrellas,  and  a  white  umbrella ;  also 

500  sets  of  the  eight  articles  which  every  priest  must 
possess'. 

18.  I  offered  rice,  clothes,  and  a  copy  of  the  scriptures. 
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These  offerings  I  have  made  in  the  hope  that  in  fatnre  transmi- 
grations, I  may  be  bom  again  a  royal  personage,  that  I  may  see  and 
know  the  three  gems,  and  appear  before  the  glory  of  the  presence  of 
God  j  that,  as  in  time  past,  I  have  placed  my  trust  in  the  excellent 
God^  so  in  all  time  to  come  I  may  do  that  which  is  good,  be  delivered 
from  all  evil,  and  be  preserved  from  all  intercourse  or  communion 
with  wicked  and  evil  disposed  men. 

A  true  translation . 
(Signed)         T.  S.  SPARKS. 

Rangoon,  9th  May,  1855. 

Notes. 

'  The  "  three  gems,"  are  God,  the  law,  and  the  priesthood. 

'  Nibban,  the  highest  state  of  happiness  to  which  a  Buddhist 
looks  forward,  commonly  called  "  annihilation,"  but  apparently  mean- 
ing an  existence  without  sensation,  if  such  were  possible. 

*  The  Queen  cut  off  and  burnt  her  long  hair,  as  a  sign  that  she 
abandoned  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,< — another  ceremony  of 
which  Buddhism  has  so  many  common  to  the  Romish  Chuich. 

*  These  blanks  represents  two  Pali  words,  of  which  no  one  can 
give  any  translation,  or  explanation. 

'  The  "N&ts"  are  supematnral  beings  of  the  same  order  as  gins, 
fairies,  hemadryads,  &c. 

*  The  eight  articles  which  every  priest  must  possess,  are,  a  fan, 
a  wallet  to  hold  the  offerings  of  food,  &c.j  a  water-strainer,  a  yellow 
robe,  an  umbrella,  a  small  axe,  a  water-cup,  and  a  skin  to  spread 
before  him  when  praying. 

The  white  umbrella  is  to  be  placed  over  the  figure  of  €kiudama, 
where  alone  it  can  be  placed,  except  over  the  King. 

N.B. — Neither  the  name  of  the  King  nor  Queen  is  given  in  the 
inscription.  A  reference  to  the  Ta-laing  history  shews  that  in  the 
year  846,  Pyinya  Kyaula  was  King  of  Pegu;  which  of  his  many 
Queens  made  those  offerings  there  is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining. 

(Signed)  T.  S.  SPARKS. 
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The  Inscription  od  the  Oold  Band  is  in  metre ;  a  Transcript  follows 
in  the  Roman  character;  and  another  translation,  accompanied  by 
philological  Notes,  has  been  kindly  communicated  by  V.  Fausboll, 
Esq.,  the  Editor  and  Translator  of  the  Pali  book  Dhammapadam, 
published  at  Copenhagen  in  1855. 

NAMO  BUDDHAYA  ] 

1  Vanditw^  ratanattayam  khilamahlsdmissaren^uttamam  | 
Setebhissarasdnund  kupatind  saddhdday^bhind  || 

2  Sabbafitivaras^8ana6&u  javanddichchena  saddh^y'  aham  | 
Puiiam  yam  nijadeviyd  saha  katam  vakkhdmi  tam  nimmalam|| 

3  Saddho  sakim  pabbaji  rdjardjd  dwikkhattum  ev'  nttamar^jadeTi  | 
Niramisa   bhunjiya  te   ubho  pi  rakkhimsa   silam  paramam 

visuddham  || 

4  Pabbdjes*  attano  seUhd  chatasso  dhitaro  subhd  | 
Sabbardjissaro  rijd  latanattayamdmaUo  || 

5  Pafidsa  dwisate  ddsopasampddesi  buddhimd  | 
Mochetwd  sabbardjindo  sattumdtangakesari  || 

6  Saggam  gatdya  saddhdya  juttdya  rdjadeviyd  | 
Pattini  datwd  pabbajitd  jana  afie  pi  tattaka  || 

7  Saddhasaddho  mahdtejo  rajindo  dipaduttamam  | 
Ujjdletw'  aggind  kese  panchakkhattura  bhipCijayi  || 

8  Satthi  ku^i  suramind  cha  vihdrd  cha  chhav'isati  | 
Ch(:i&880  baddbiisinid  cha  nava  thCipd  cha  kdritd  || 

9  Dinnd  sata  ghardddsd  suvannair  attha  sattati  | 
Tisata  dwisahassdni  panchatjatdni  rupiyd  || 

10  Kamsdni  dwisata  panchasahassagananani  cha  | 
Tisahassamsukan  dtnnam  maricham  tisatambanam  || 

11  Padinnd  nichchabhattatth:im  pathavf  satarajjak&  | 
Pafids^akaeatam  nichcba6Aattam  gebamhi  pdchitam  || 

12  Sachhattagdhakam  setachchhattam  cha  sobhanam  satam  | 
Dinnara  pauchasatd  atthaparikkhdrd  mundrahd  || 

13  Dhafiakosam  vivaritwd  ndgardnam  t;tsajjanam  | 
Dinnam  katd  kammavdchd  hemasambumayd  dave  || 

14  Puiiam  tam  erariipani  kupati  patikaram  so  bhipattheti  eram  [ 
Panenanena  so  'ham  atnlada^a&alo  ndgatasmim  bhaveyyam  || 

15  Baddho  ydvab  bhavissam  paramasirimati  rdjadevi  va  tava  | 
Devi  me  hotu  md  me  bhavatn  bhavabhave  fdiso  vippayogo  || 


PI,  IV. 
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Mr.  FaiuibdlTs  TramkUion  of  ike  Inscription  on  ilte  Gold  Band. 

1.  Having  bowed  down  to  the  Three  Gems,  that  good  (work 
which  has  been  performed)  by  the  Ruler  of  the  Lords  of  the  whole 
World,  the  son  of  Setebhissara,  the  Prince  shining  with  faith  and 
mercy,  the  fleet  Sun. 

2.  That  meritorious,  spotless  (work)  done  in  conjunction  with  his 
Qneen,  will  I,  who  am  steadfast  in  the  excellent  commandments  of  the 
All-knowing,  faithfully  relate. 

*  3.  The  King  of  Kings,  endowed  with  faith,  assumed  the  monkish 
habit  once,  the  exalted  Queen  twice ;  living  without  desire,  they  both 
maintained  pure  lofty  virtue. 

4.  The  King,  Ruler  of  all  Kings,  anxious  for  the  Three  Gems, 
caused  his  excellent  four  beautiful  daughters  to  enter  the  monastic  life. 

5.  The  wise  Lord  of  all  Kings,  a  lion  towards  hostile  barbarians, 
baring  liberated  260  slaves,  had  them  ordained  priests. 

6.  When  the  faith-endowed  Queen  had  gone  to  heaven,  after  con- 
ferring blessings,  a  like  number  of  persons  entered  the  religious  life. 

7.  The  most  faithful,  glorious  Lord  of  Kings  having  burnt  on  the 
pyre  the  most  exalted  of  human  beings,  he  made  pujd  to  her  hair  five 
times. 

8.  Sixty  fair  cottages,  and  twenty-six  vihdras,  four  ramparts,  and 
nine  itupas  were  erected  (by  him). 

9.  A  hundred  domestic  slaves,  seventy-eight  suvannas,  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  (and)  five  hundred  rupees  were  granted  (by  him). 

10.  Two  hundred  kansas  (goblets),  and  five  thousand  gananas, 
three  thousand  sukas  were  granted,  and  also  three  hundred  arribanas  of 
pepper. 

11.  A  piece  of  land  comprising  one  hundred  fields  was  given  for 
continued  maintenance ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  daily  meals  were 
dressed  (by  him)  in  his  house. 

12.  Also  a  hundred  splendid  (gold)  handled  white  umbrellas,  were 
offered  (by  him),  and  five  hundred  sets  of  eight  articles  required  for 
monks. 

13.  Having  opened  his  granaries,  gifts  were  given  to  the  citizens, 
and  two  gold  coi^ered  hammavackas  were  provided  (by  him). 

14.  That  Prince  thus  expresses  his  desire  that  such  a  good  work 
should  be  rewarded  :  *^  For  this  good  work  may  I  be  hereafter  an 
incomparable  Buddha 

15.  ^'And  while  I  am  an  incomparable  Buddha  may  the  most 
excellent  and  glorious  Queen  be  my  wife,  may  there  not  be  such  a 
separation  for  me  in  the  worlds  to  come/' 
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Notes. 

The  metre  of  the  first  two  ilokas  is  Sdrdulavikridiia ;  of  the  third, 
Triftubh;  of  those  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth,  Anv^hihh;  and 
of  the  hwt  two,  Sragdhard,  It  must  be  observed  that  sahbanu,  punam^ 
pandMf  ane^  dhafia,  are  to  be  read  as  if  written  sabbannii,  Slc.,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  commencing  feet  of  the  first  and  fifteenth  slokat. 

Namo  Buddhdya  is  a  modern  abbreviation  used  instead  of  the 
ancient  Formula  "Namo  iassa  hhagavato  araliato  sammdsambud' 
dJuuia"  with  which  all  sacred  writings  commence. 

V.  1.  Ratanattayam  is  also  a  shorter  expression  which  supplies  the 
place  of  one  or  more  verses  in  which  the  authors  of  Buddhistical  Com- 
mentaries usually  express  their  praise  of  Buddha,  Dhamma,  and 
Samgha:  &ee  "  Westergaard,  Codices  Orientales,"  vol.  i,  pp.  206,  356^ 
and  44  a.  Khila,  according  to  the  Amarakosha,  B.  II,  ch.  1,  v.  5, 
=  sama;  and  aama  =  tarva,  viiwa,  &c.,  B.  Ill,  ch.  2,  v.  14;  the 
usual  form  is,  as  is  well  known,  akhUa, — probably  a  barbarous  (non- 
Sanskritic)  word.  Sdmismra,  a  compound  (Sanskrit,  iwdmin  and 
tiward)  synonymous  with  rd^fardjan,  v.  3;  rdjUsara,  v.  4;  rdjindo, 
T.  5  and  7.  Kupati  must  have  the  same  meaning  as  hhnpati;  Ku 
means  'earth see  Wilson's  Diet.,  the  Amarakosha,**  and  Clougb'a 
"  Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  21.  It  is  curious  that  we  do  not  find  the  name 
of  the  prince,  but  only  that  of  his  father  :  either  the  king  was  very 
modest,  or  the  writer  of  the  inscription  very  awkward.  Saddhd 
(cf.  sadd^u),  V.  3 ;  aaddhdya,  v.  2  and  6 ;  saddhasaddho,  v.  7)  i 
named  with  the  same  emphasis  in  the  Buddhist  sacred  writings  as 
Turri9  in  the  New  Testament ;  see  the  Dhammapadam,"  w.  8, 144, 
249,  303^  333. 

y.  2.  The  syllable  made  hhu  in  the  transcriptioo.  is  much  effaced 
on  the  band.  If  it  could  be  read  ttho,  or  in  some  other  way  with  a 
like  meaning,  I  should  consider  Sahhannuvarcudsanatiho  as  an  ad- 
jective  belonging  to  aham  =  *  I  who  am  steadfast  in  the  excellent 
commandments  of  the  Omniscient/  The  construction  of  the  first  two 
slokas  is:  yam  uttamam  punnam  nijadeviyd  saha  katam  khilama- 
his^niissarena  etc.  tarn  nimmalam  ayam  sabbanfidvaraadsanattho  sad* 
dhdya  vakkh^mi. 

V.  3.  Sakim,  once,  =  Sanskrit,  sakrt,  Pabhaji,  aorist  of  vaj. 
Compare  Crawfurd's  "Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam,"  second  edition, 
vol.  ii,  p.  68  :  "Every  male  in  the  kingdom  must,  at  one  period  or 
another  of  his  life,  enter  the  priesthood,  for  however  short  a  time. 
Even  the  King  vnll  be  a  priest  for  two  or  three  days,  going  about  for 
alms,  like  the  rest,  and  the  highest  officers  of  the  govemmQpt  will 
continue  in  the  priesthood  for  some  months.**   Pahbaj  (Sansk.  pravmf) 
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properly  means,  *to  go  away/  therefore,  ^to  leave  the  society  of 
men,  and  become  an  ascetic'  DwikkJuUlum,  twice  ;  cf.  v.  7,  panehor 
kkhattami  five  times;  the  Sanskrit  termination  hrtva»  becoming 
IckhaUunu  Nirdmisd^  c£  vantalokdmUaj  Damhmapadam,  v.  878  j  amisa 
=  desire ;  see  Hanghton's  Beng.  Diet."  In  Wilson's  Diet.  I  find 
nirdmiidHn,  *  free  from  sensnal  desires.'  £hun)iya,  gerund  of  hhunj\ 
s=  the  usual  hhu^ptwd.  The  ordinary  formation  of  the  gerund  iu 
Pali  is  by  twd,  when  the  verb  is  compound.  JBhunj)  I  suppose  must 
here  be  taken,  not  in  the  meaning  of  '  to  eat/  but  in  a  more  general 
sense,  *  to  enjoy  life/  '  to  live.'  iSUa  occurs  in  the  Dhammapadam 
still  oftener  than  sadd?Ui,  see  vv.  10,  55,  57,  84,  110,  144,  208,  217, 
229,  271,  289,  303,  400.    Hakkhimsu,  aorist  of  rakkh  =  sans  raksh. 

V.  4.  Fabl4je$  instead  of  pabhdjen,  aorist  of  pahbqj  in  the  cau- 
sative, %  being  elided  before  the  following  a :  cf.  the  note  to  Dhamma- 
padam, v.  5.    In  the  same  way  we  read  in  Nimijdtaka  : — 
Tassa  puftho  vydkdsi 
JddtcUi  devasdixUhi 
Wipdkam  pdpakanmdnam 
Jdnam  akkhds  endnote  («.  e.  akkh^si). 
DhHaro,  according  to  La  Loubdre     Du  Royaume  de  Siam/'  Amster- 
dam, 1691,  vol.  i,  p.  342)  and  Crawfurd  ("  Embassy  to  Siam,''  vol.  i, 
p.  80),  there  are  no  monastic  institutions  appropriated  to  females, 
and  only  aged  women  are  permitted  to  retire  to  the  monasteries.  A 
diflerent  custom  must  have  prevailed,  I  think,  in  P^gu,  as  the  King 
sent  his  four  beautiful  daughters  to  the  cloister. 

V.  5.  Ddiopcmmpddesiy  contracted  from  ddie  upas:  such  a  con- 
traction is  not  used  in  the  Dhammapadam,  cf.  the  note  to  v.  307.  For 
upcuampadd,  see  Hardy's  Eastern  Mouachism,**  p.  44.  ''It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  noble,  as  a  work  of  pre-eminent  excellence,  to  emancipate 
a  slave,  that  he  may  become  a  Bonze."  See  ''The  Kingdonx  and 
People  of  Siam/'  by  Sir  John  Bo  wring,  vol.  i,  p.  297.  SattumdUm" 
gahesari :  Mdtanga  means,  not  only  an  elephant,  but  also  an  outcast 
(Clough's  "Pali  Vocab.,"  p.  134,  67),  and,  according  to  Clough's 
"  Singhalese  Dictionary/'  generally  '  a  mountaineer,' '  a  barbarian.' 

y.  6.  FaUi,  I  have  followed  Turnonr  in  rendering  this  word 
'blessing/  see  ' Mahdwanso/  4 to.,  p.  207,  89,  but  confess  I  do  not  see 
upon  what  this  translation  is  grounded  j  the  word  can  hardly  have 
any  other  Sanscrit  equivalent  than  prdpti, 

V.  7.  DipaduUama,  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  1, 
as  a  name  of  Buddha,  but  it  refers  here  to  the  Queen. 

V.  8.  Kuti  ("Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  25,  10),  either  the  temporary 
huts  in  which  the  monks,  down  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  passed 
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twenty  days  in  severe  meditation  and  prayer,  (see  "Crawfard'« 
Embassy,''  vol.  i,  p.  79),  or  the  cells  which  belong  to  every  monas- 
tery. See  the  plan  of  a  monastery  which  La  Loub^re  gives  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  book,  p.  341.  The  defective  word. . .  .tasso  can  scarcely 
be  completed  in  any  other  way  than  chat<mo. 

V.  9.  Ghard  is  here  a  feminine,  whereas  it  is  stated  in  the  com- 
mentary on  the  DIutmmapadam,  v.  302,  that  it  is  a  masculine ;  and 
according  to  the  Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  25,  9,  a  neuter.  It  means 
'  a  house,'  and  is  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  same  root  as  ffrha  and 
Agdrd,  cf.  Carey's  "Bengali  Dictionary."  Temple-slaves  are  often 
spoken  of  by  La  Loubere  and  Crawfurd.  Suvannd  and  rupiyd,  are 
gold  and  silver  coins. 

V.  10.  -fi'aTwai  =  Sanskrit  kdmsya;  which,  according  to  Wilson, 
means  'a  goblet,'  'a  musical  instrument,'  'a  measure.'  It  must  be 
taken  here,  I  think,  in  the  first  signification.  Ganana,  I  think,  must 
be  that  calculating  instrument,  the  manpan^  which  is  described  and 
figured  by  La  Loubere  (vol.  ii,  p.  102),  and  of  which  many  have  been 
brought  to  this  country.  Suha  =  Sanskrit,  iuJca,  which  according  to 
Wilson  may  mean  '  clothes,'  *  a  turban,'  '  a  helmet'  Markka  may 
be  '  pepper,'  with  which  the  country  abounds.  Tisaiambana  I  could 
divide  into  timta  and  amhana :  the  last  word  being,  probably,  equiva- 
lent to  ammana;  see  "Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  132,  54. 

V.  11.  Rajjuha  implies,  I  think,  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit 
**a  field'  {see  Wilson).  NichcJia».Jam,  we  may  read  NichiihahhaUam^ 
or  NichchamhhaUamj  taking  Nichcham  as  an  adverb  j  hhatta,  Sans. 
hhaJcta.  "Three  hundred  Phra  [priests]  receive  daily  their  alms  from 
the  hands  of  the  king;  and  this  alms-giving  is,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Siamese,  a  merit  of  high  order,  entitling  them  to  expect  recompense 
in  the  next  stage  of  their  existence." — Sir  John  Bowring,  as  before. 

V#  12.  Affha  pavikkhdrd,  cf.  Hardy's  "Eastern  Monachism," 
p.  64.  Mundralui,  composed  of  muni  and  araJia,  the  a  being  pro- 
longed for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

V.  13.  Dkanna,  Sansk.  dhdnya,  "Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  130,  29, 
a  sort  of  superior  rice  in  the  husk,  and  other  grains.  Nagam,  .w... 
yanam,  I  read  ndgardnam  visajjanam  ;  properly  it  should  be  vissajja* 
nam,  see  "Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  54,  13,  and  the  note  to  the  Dhamma- 
padam,  v.  140,  but  the  metre  requires  a  shoft  syllable. 

Kammavdchd  hemasamhumayd  dure.  The  Kammav^cliA  is  the 
collection  of  Buddhist  rituals  which  is  frequently  seen  in  the  libraries 
of  Europe,  usually  written,  or  rather  painted,  in  the  square  Pali 
character,  on  gilt  or  silvered  palm-leaves.  There  are  some  leaves  of 
this  work  in  the  Society's  library  written  on  sheets  of  copper,  and  one 
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is  formed  of  varnished  clotli,  inlaid  on  both  sides  with  letters  of  mother- 
of-pearl.  In  the  Egerton  Collection^  No.  764,  in  the  British  MuseuQi, 
there  is  a  copy  of  the  DhammsLchakkappavattanasatta  and  the 
ChiilakammaYibhangasutta  in  one  volurae,  carved  on  25  silver  leaves^ 
and  furnished  with  massive  gold  covers ;  this  Aras  purchased  at  the 
price  of  4.V*  The  text  mentions  the  donation  of  such  a  costly  work, 
as  a  meritorious  act  of  the  King.  Sambu  here  signifies  the  covers  of  a 
book;  conf.  the  Sanskrit  minbu,  a  bivalve  shell  (Wilson). 

v.  14.  Patikaram  must  be  a  mistake  of  the  artist  for  patikalam, 
*  returned;'  '  rewarded.'  Bhipattheti,  Smsk,  abhiprdrtliayati.  From 
the  use  of  the  present  tense  we  must  infer  that  the  King  was  still 
alive,  and  that  the  inscription  was  written  at  his  command;  we  should 
otherwise  have  expected  the  aorist  ahhipaUhesi*  Das,,  »lo  can  scarcely 
be  read  in  any  other  way  than  dasabcUoj  Sansk.  dasabalah,  '  who  has 
the  strength  of  ten,' — a  very  common  name  in  Pali  literature  for  a 
Buddha,  which  latter  word  is  used  in  the  next  verse  as  synonymous 
with  the  corrupted  one  of  the  former  verse.  Ndgatasmim  bhave,  '  iji 
the  existence  not  yet  come,'  i.e.,  the  future;  ndgata,  compound  of  na 
dgata,  instead  of  the  more  common  form  andgata, 

y.  15.  Tdvah  hhavissam,  the  author  of  the  inscription  has  retained 
the  old  form  ydvad^  which  is  found  in  poetry,  as  in  the  Dhamma- 
padam,  v.  72,  ydvad  eva ;  but  d  before  bh,  must  in  Pali  become  as 
for  instance  the  Sanskrit  word  adbkuta  becomes  ahbhuta;  usually  the 
Sanskrit  ydvat  becomes  ydva  in  Pali,  sometimes  ydvam ;  see  the 
"  Dhammapadam,"  v.  284. 

It  is  singular  that  the  name  of  the  king  who  is  the  subject  of 
the  inscription  is  not  given;  he  is  called  merely  the«on  of  Setebhissara, 
— no  more.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  king  of  that  name,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  recorded.  It  seems  to  be  not  an  improbable 
conjecture  that  we  have  here  a  monument  of  the  celebrated  Ahmpra; 
although  there  is  nothing  in  the  inscription  which  directly  affirms  it. 
We  are  told  of  the  Burmese  monarch  1st.  "  that  he  was  of  low  extrac- 
tion (Symes's  '^Embassy  to  Ava,"  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  13),  and  first 
known  by  the  humble  name  of  Aumdzea  (which  signifies  '  a  hunts- 
man '),  previously  to  his  revolt  against  Pegu  and  his  assumption  of 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  country,  and  he  was  a  man  who  suffered 
no  time  to  elapse  in  inaction  ;"  (Symes  i,  p.  34).  2ndly.  that  he 
laid  the  foundation  o{  Bangoon,  or  Dzangoon,  which  signifies  'victory 
achieved '  (Symes,  p.  52),  and  3rdly,  that  his  adopted  name,  Alompra 
(more  correctly  written  Alaougbhura),  is  applied  to  one  destined,  in 
Burman  belief,  to  become  a  Buddha^  the  meaning  of  which  is,  in  fact, 
that  the  conqueror  bestowed  upon  himself  a  species  of  apotheosis 
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(Crawfurd's  Embassy  to  Ava^"  vol.  ii^  p.  281^  2nd  ed.)  Tlieieis 
Bomething  in  acoordanoe  with  this  in  the  inscription.  1st  Being  a 
man  of  low  birth^  his  fiftther^s  name  would  not,  of  course,  be  found 
among  those  of  the  kings.  The  king  of  the  inscription  is  called 
Javanddithcha  '  the  fleet  sun  *  and  Sattumdtangakesari,  *  a  lion  to  the 
hostile  barbarians titles  v^erj  suitable  to  a  resolute  soldier  and  power- 
ful conqueror  like  Alompra.  2ndlj.  The  gold  band  on  which  the 
inscription  is  written  was  found  bj  digging  among  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  temple  of  Rangoon,  which  was,  in  all  probability,  ooeval  with 
the  town  built  by  Alompra  in  1753.  Srdly,  the  wish  expressed  in  the 
concluding  dokas,  that  he  may  become  a  Buddha  in  a  future  state 
of  existence,  accords  well  with  what  is  recorded  of  Alompra;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  statue  from  the  great  pagoda  of  Rangoon, 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  Alompra,  who  is  standing  in  a  medi- 
tative position  (see  Grawfurd,  yoL  ii).  If  the  inference  we  might  draw 
from  the  above  statements  be  correct,  the  inscription  must  date  from 
a  century  ago.  It  cannot  be  old,  because  the  characters  do  not  differ 
much  from  those  now  in  use  among  the  Burmese. 

Possibly  Setebhissara  may  not  be  a  proper  name,  but  may  signify 
merely  ^the  ruler  of  the  Setebha.' 

In  conclusion  we  may  observe  that  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  see 
how  all  the  terms  of  the  inscription  are  thoroughly  in  accordance  with 
those  used  in  the  sacred  writings  of  Buddhism;  and  to  find  that  the 
meritorious  works  mentioned  are  of  the  same  kind,  as  those  which  are 
given  in  the  modem  accounts  of  the  Buddhist  countries 
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Akt.  XIV. — On  the  Indian  Embassy  to  Augustus.    By  Osmond 
De  Beauvoir  Pbiaulx^  Esq. 

[Read  l^th  November ,  1859.] 
• 

NicoLAUs  Damasoenus^  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Sferabo,^  relates 
''that  at  Antioch  Epidaphne^  he  fell  in  with  three  Indian  am- 
bassadors, then  on  their  way  to  the  coart  of  Augustas.  They 
were,  as  their  letter  showed,  the  survivors  of  a  larger  embassy,  but  to 
the  others  the  length  of  the  journey  principally  had  proved  fatal.* 
Their  letter  was  written  on  parchment  (d<0^€pa)*  and  in  the  name 
of  Porus,  and  in  Greek.  It  set  forth  that  Porus^  though  Lord  over 
600  kings,  mnoh  valued  the  friendship  of,  and  was  ready  to  open  his 
dominions  to,  Csssar,  and  to  assist  him  on  all  jnst  and  lawful  occasions.' 
The  presents  they  brought  with  them  were  in  the  charge  of  eight 
well-anointed  slaves,  naked  all  but  their  girdles,  and|  consisted  of  a 
youth  whose  arms  had  been  amputated  at  the  shoulders  in  childhood, 
a  sort  of  Hermes,  some  large  vipers,  a  snake  ten  cubits  long,  a  river 
tortoise  of  four  cubits,  and  a  partridge  somewhat  larger  than  a 
Tultnre.  With  the  ambassadors  was  that  Indian,  who  bnmed  himself 
at  Athens,  not  to  escape  from  present  ills,  but  because  hitherto  sac-' 
cessful  in  every  thing  ho  had  undertaken ;  he  now  feared,  lest  any 
longer  life  should  bring  him  misery  and  disappointment,  and  so 

^1  Qeograph.  India.  1.  xv.  a  79)  also  Damaseenl,  Frag.  01  \  Fng/Hist  Qreeoi 
iii.     419.  p.  Didot. 

*  *Ovc  CK  luv  Tfic  ciTiffroXiic  irXccovc  ^qXovffOoi,  bvQ  dnv  rove  S*aXkovQ 
iwo  fifiKovc  rttv  6i&v  Sia^ap^vai  to  irXiov.    Ut  supnu 

*  Was  parehpent  or  some  prepared  skin  used  for  writing  on  by  the  ancient 
Hindus  ?  All  the  MS.  I  hare  seen  (from  Binnah)  were  on  palm  leares.  And 
tiiere  is  a  passage  in  Hionen  Theang  which  would  indicate  that  the  leaf  of  the 
T&las  was  used  in  his  time  for  that  purpose.  Les  feuilles  des  Taia  (Borassus 
flabelliformis)  soot  longues.  larges,  et  d*une  couleur  luisante.  Dans  tous  les  Boy- 
aames  de  I'Inde  il  n*j  a  pereonne  qui  n*en  recneille  pour  tfcrire,  iii.  v.,  148  p. 

*  Kal  froi^  ci}|  dtodov  rc  na^txttVi  eirif  /SovXerai,  cai  avfiffamtp  oca 
KoXwc  ix^i.  Ut  supra. 
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smiling,  naked  and  perfumed,  he  leaped  into  the  burning  pile.  On 
his  tomb  was  placed  this  inscription  : — 

'^Here  lies  Zarmanochegas,  of  Bargosa,  who  according  to  the 
ancestral  custom  of  the  Hindus  gave  himself  immortality.*'* 

In  this  narrative,  the  king  of  kings,  Porns^the  Greek  letter,  the 
beggarly  presents  better  suited  to  a  juggler's  booth  than  to  the  court 
of  a  great  sovereign,  strike  ns  with  snrprise  ;  and  we  ask  whether  an 
Indian,  or  what  purported  to  be  an  Indian  Embassy,  and  such  an 
embassy  as  described  by  Damascenns,  ever  presented  itself  to  Au- 
gustus, and  by  whom^  and  from  what  part  of  India  it  conld  have 
been  sent  ? 

To  this  Indian  Embassy,  Horace,^  a  cotemporary,  in  more  than 
one  ode,  exultingly  and  with  some  little  exaggeration  allndes ;  and  to 
it  Strabo^  almost  a  cotemporary,  again  refers  f  where  in  opening  his 
account  of  India,  he  laments  the  scantiness  of  his  materials,  that  so 
few  Greeks,  and  those  but  ignorant  traders,  and  incapable  of  any 
just  observation,  had  reached  the  Ganges,  and  that  from  India  bat 
one  embassy  to  Augustus  from  one  place  and  from  one  king  Pandion 
or  Porus  had  visited  Enrope.  Of  later  writers  who  mention  it, 
Florus  (a.d.  110,  17)  states  'Uhat  the  ambassadors  were  four  years 
on  the  road,  and  that  their  presents  were  of  elephants,  pearls,  and 
precions  stones.**^  Suetonius  (a.d.  120,  80)  attributes  it  to  the  fame 
of  Augustus'  moderation  and  virtues,  which  allured  Indians  and  Scy- 
thians to  seek  his  alliance  and  that  of  the  Boman  People.'  Die 

■*  Zapitavoxnyoi^  Iviot  avo  BapyovriQ  Kara  ra  irarpia  Ivimv  tOfi  iovrov 
awaSnvaritrac  Ktirau 

*  Carmen  Seeulare  65,  6  (written  about  17  b.c.)  ;  Ode  14,  L.  iv.  (13  b,c),  and 
Ode  12,  L.  L  (22  b.c  according  to  Bentley,  19  b.c.  according  to.Donatos);  here  be 
speaks  of  **  Subjectos  .  .  .  Seres  et  Indos.** 

^  Ut  supra  4,  c.  Kai  6i  vvv  Si  c4  Aiy virriov  irXtovrtQ  tftiropucoi  rtf  NccX^  rai 
Apapttfi  KoXirtp  ynxpi  rtiQ  IvStKtjc  onavioi  ftev  Kal  ircpcirXcvcatrc  fLtxpi  tov  Fayyov, 
Kal  bvToi  6*i6i(jjTai  Kai  ovdtv  Trpoc  itfTopiav  ruv  Tovutv  xprifftfun,  KOKuBtr  S 
a^'eyoc  rovov  xai  vap"*  ivof  /SaffcXftac  TLavdiovog  Kai  aWov  (car*  aXKovg, 
Groekurd)  Tlupov,  tjictv  itg  Kaiirapa  tov  ^fiacTov  Supa  ical  irptofiiia  tai  o 
KaTaKoveag  tavrov  ILOiivtiffi  ffo^i^Ttjc  IvSog,  KaOawtp  6  KaXavog  AXcfay^py  ri|)f 
roiavTiiv  9tav  tmStt^ufitvoc,  I  have  taken  vpiafikla  as  vptaPiia,  and  I  think 
,  the  sense  requires  it.  The  other  two  editions  I  liave  consulted  gire  Tptcfiua, 
which  their  Latin  versions  render  ''legatio.**  * 

7  HiBt.  Rom.  iT.  c.  12,  ad  calcem  ^'Indi  cum  gemmis  et  maigaritis  ele- 
phantes  quoque  inter  munera  trahentes  nihil  magis  quam  ionginquitatem  vie  im- 
putabant  quam  quadriennio  impleverant.'' 

^  Augustus  21  c.  Qua  virtntts  moderationisque  faroa,  Indos  etiam  ae  Seytbas 
auditu  mode  cognitos  pe}l#^  ad  amicitiam  suam  populique  Romani  ultra  per 
legates  petendam," 
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Cassias  (a.d.  194)  speaks  of  it  at  length ;  he  tells^  'Hhat  at  Sames 
(b.c.  20)  many  embassies  came  to  Aagustns,  and  that  the  Indians^ 
having  before  proclaimed,  then  and  there  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  him  f  that  among  their  gifts  were  tigers,  now  seen  for  the  first  time 
by  Romans  and  even  Greeks,  and  a  youth  without  arms,  like  a  statue  of 
Hermes,  but  as  expert  with  his  feet  as  other  people  with  their  hands, 
for  with  them  he  could  bend  a  bow,  throw  a  javelin,  and  play  the 
trumpet."  Dio  then  goes  on  to  say  "  that  one  of  the  Indians, 
Zarmanos,  whether  because  he  was  of  the  Sophists  and  therefore  out 
of  emulation,  or  whether  because  he  was  old  and  it  was  the  custom 
of  his  country,  or  whether  as  a  show  for  Augustus  and  the  Athenians, 
for  he  had  gone  io  Athens,  expressed  his  resolution  of  putting  an  end 
to  his  existence.  And  having  been  first  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  two  Gods^®  held  out  of  their  due  course  for  the  initiation  of  Au- 
gustus, he  afterwards  threw  himself  into  the  burning  pile.**  Hierony. 
mus  (a.d.  880)  in  his  translation  of  the  Canon  Chronicon  of  Eusebius^^ 


>  Hiat  Bom.  L.  9,  68  p.  ii.,  Bekker  A.  V.  7S4,  B.  C.  18.  Augustas  beinK  then 
in  Samoa  UdfiiroWai  iri  irpfff/Sicai  irpoQ  avrov  afiKovro,  xai  ol  Ivioi  TtpoKiipv- 
Kivffafitvoi  irpoTtpov  ^iXiav  roft  i<nrii<ravro,  Svpa  irifi>lfavTi£  aXXa  rc  Kai  Ttypc tc» 
irpwrov  rore  roic  P«u/iaioiC>  vofitCta  ^on  Koi  roc;  EXXqcriyy  o^diicaQ,  Kai  ri  cai 
|ic<paKM>v  6t  avtv  ufHuv,  biovc  rove  ''Epfiae  bp^iuv,  tiuKav'  Kai  fAtvTOi  rotrovrov 
ov  CKCivo  <c  Tavra  roi£  wo<nv  art  xai  xcp^'v  (XPV^^i  ro^ov  rc  avroig  tverttvt.  tai 
fitkri  il^t  Kai  tcaXml^fv,  .  .  .  iie  S'ovv  ti^v  IvSntv  Zapfiavog.  •  .  •  tirt  koI 
iff  twtiii^iv  rov  3t  Avyvcrov  Kai  rwy  AOiivaiMv  (ccii  yap  tKMt  ii\9tv)  airo- 
Baviiy  tBiKtitrag  tfivii9ti  rc  ra  rotv  Btoiv,  rvv  /iwr^ptw  Kalirtp  ovk  tv  rip 
KaBriKovTM  Kaiptp,  'tpQ  fact,  dia  rov  kvyvvrov  Kai  avrov  fupviifitvov  ytvoptvwv, 
Kai  xvpt  iavrov  (wvra  f (c^wkcv. 

^  Suetonius,  without  going  into  detail,  eunally  oonfinns  this  initiation  of 
AugoBtas  at  Athens  ^*  Kamqne  Athenia  initiatua,  Aug.  c.  93.  But  allowing 
that  Auguatua-  waa  initiated  at  Athens  at  thia  time,  it  doea  not  follow  that  this 
Hindu  waa  initiated  with  him,  though  each  an  initiation  would  be  no  impoeaiblo 
proceeding  in  a  Buddhiat  priest. 

"  I  have  not  eited  Euaebiua,  becanae  in  Maina'  and  Zohxab*a  edition  of  hia 
Canon  Chronicon,  founded  on  an  old  Armenian  yeraion,  there  ia  no  alluaion  what* 
ever  to  our  embaaaj.  I  obaenre  alao  that  Scaliger*a  edition  makea  the  aame  doable 
and  confused  mention  of  it,  and  in  the  very  aame  worda  thai  doea  Geoige  the  Synceira 
Chronog?aphia,from  which  Scaliger  Urge*;  borrowed.  Knowing  then  how  Sealiger 
made  up  hia  edition  of  the  Canon  Chron.  I  auspeet  that  even  anppoeing  a  notice 
of  our  embassy  in  the  original  work,  and  this  is  doubtful  (Mains*  Pref.  xviii),  auch  a 
notice  could  not  well  have  existed  in  the  shape  in  which  it  now  appears.  Geoi^gia  t 
then,  and  Scaliger*a  Canon  Chronicon  ander  the  188th  Olymp.  state,  rorc  Kai 
fravrmv  b  rwv  IvSutv  QatrtXtvc  iirtKtipvKtvffaro  fiXos  kvyvorov  ytvicBai  (cac 
avpfutxoc)  then  going  back  to  the  185th  01.  they  tell  of  the  death  of  Anthony 
and  the  capture  of  Lepidus,  and  how  Augustus  then  became  sole  emperor,  and 
how  the  AJexandrians  compute  the  yean  of  Augustus,  and  then  add  Uavdiw  b  rwv 
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jnsi  notices  an  Indian  EmlMUsy  to  Angnstiifl^"  bot  places  it  in  the 
third  year  of  the  188th  Olympiad,  or  b.c.  26.  And  Oroeins,  a  natiTe 
of  Tarragona  (early  part  of  the  5th  century)  relates,'*  "  that  an  Indian 
and  a  Scythian  Embassy  trarersed  the  whole  world,  and  found  Caesar 
at  Tarragona^  in  Spain  and  with  some  rhetorical  flourish,  he  then 
goes  on  to  observe,  ^*  that  just  as  in  Babylon  Alexander  reoeived 
deputations  from  Spain  and  the  Gauls,  so  now  Augustus  in  the  farthest 
west  was  approached  with  gifts  by  suppliant  Indian  and  Scjrthian 
Ambassadors.*'  From  these  authorities,  I  think  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  an  Indian  Embassy,  or  what  purported  to  be  an  Indian 
Embassy,  was  received  by  Augustus. 

But  in  re-examining  our  authorities,  we  cannot  but  observe  that : 
while  the  majority  of  them  are  applicable  to,  or  certainly  not  irre- 
concilable with,  the  embassy  of  Damascenus  \Ahich  reached  Augnstus 
at  Samos,  20  b.c.  ;  St.  Jerome  alludes  to  an  embassy  which  he  refers 
to  the  year  26  B.C.,  and  which  Orosios  brings  to  Tarragona,  whither 
Augustus  had  gone  27  B.C.,  and  where  he  was  detained  till  24  B.C.  by 
the  Cantabrian  war.  Hence  a  difficulty,  which  Casaubon  and  others 
have  endeavoured  to  remove  by  assuming  two  Indian  Embassies  ;  the 
one  at  Tarragona  to  treat  of  peace,  the  other  at  Samos  to  ratify  the 
peace  agreed  upon.  But  not  to  mention  that  this  preliminary  embassy 
is  unknown  to  the  earlier  writers,^^  who  all  so  exult  in  the  so-called 
second  embassy  that  they  scarcely  would  have  failed  to  notice  the  first; 
I  would  observe,  First,  that^no  author  whatever  speaks  of  two  Indian 
Embassies.  And,  secondly,  I  would  refer  to  the  ambassadorial  letter 
of  which  Damascenus  has  preserved  the  contents ;  for  there  we  find 
no  mention  of  a  previous  contract  or  agreement  between  the  two 
sovereigns,  but  simply  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Hindu  prince  to 

Iv^wv  patfiXtvc  ^iXoc  ArrfvoTov  Kal  vvfifiaxoc  wptv^tmrat,  Geoig.  Syncellitt 
Byzant.  HiBt.  Niebohr.  688,  9,  ib. 

>3  Indi  ab  Augusto  amicitiam  postularant,  188th  Olym.  Migoe  ed. 

IS  Interea  Cfesarem  apnd  Tanaoonem  dterioris  Hiapanice  urbem  legati  Indomin 
et  Soyiharum  toto  orbe  transnuaao  tandem  ibi  inTenenmt,  ultra  quod  qnarare  non 
poeeent,  lefudemntque  in  Csesarem  Alexandri  Jtf agni  gloriam;  quern  siout  Hlspano- 
rum  Galloramque  legatio  in  medio  Oriente  apnd  Babylonem  contamplatione  paeia 
adiit,  ita  hnno  apud  Hiapaniam  in  Ooeidentis  ultimo  aapplex  cum  gentiUlio  monere 
eons  Indus  et  Scytha  boreua  oiavi^"    OrosiuB.  Hist  vu  e.  xix. 

^*  I  donU  OTerlook  the  TpoKtipvKtvaafuvoi  irportpov  ^tXuiv  rore  wmieavro  of 
Dio  CasBiuB,  nor  the  circcifpvccv(raro  of  Georgius.  But  with  regard  to  the  first, 
is  it,  looking  at  the  context,  possible  to  conceive  that  those  jrpoKtipvKtvoaiitvw, 
were  other  than  those  who  ror«  tanttvavro,  and  who  were  at  Antioch  22  &&  and 
who  then  probably  gave  notice  of  their  mission  by  herald  ?  With  regard  to  the 
second,  I  have  but  to  observe  that  the  ixiKnpvKtviraTo  belongs  to  the  188th  Olynp. 
or  26  ao.,  and  eannot  oonseqaently  refer  to  a  previous  embassy^ 
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open  his  country  to  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  Rome  in  the  person  of 
C»sar.  Surely,  then,  than  this  embroglio  of  embassies  which  come  to  sue 
for  peace  where  war  was  impossible,  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
Jerome,  a  careless  writer,^  misdated  his  embassy ;  and  that  Orosius, 
a  friend  and  pupil  of  Jerome,^'  finding  that  the  date  in  Jerome  tallied 
with  Ciesar^s  expedition  to  Spain,  seized  the  opportunity  both  of  illus- 
trating his  native  town  and  instituting  a  comparison  between  Augus- 
tus and  Alexander  the  Great.  I  think  we  may  rest  content  with  one 
embassy. 

But  is  Damascenus*  account  of  this  embassy  a  trustworthy,  and 
faithful  account  t  In  transcribing,  Strabo  to  some  extent  confirms  it 
by  stating  that  the  Hermes  he  himself  had  seen  {pv  koI  rjfieiv  eiBb/iev); 
and  in  another  place,  while  he  rather  attributes  our  embassy  to  a 
Pandion  than  a  Porus,  he  connects  it  with  the  Indian  who  burned  him-' 
self  at  Athens."  Plutarch  (a.d.  100,  10)  in  noticing  the  self-crema- 
tion  of  Calanus,  Alexander's  Gymnosophist,  adds  that  many  years 
afterwards  at  Athens,  another  Indian  in  the  suite  of  Augustus  simi- 
larly put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  that  his  monument  is  still  known  aa 
the  Indian's  tomb."  Horace,  Florus,  and  Suetonius,  give  indeed 
another  character  and  o^her  objects  to  the  embassy,  but  write  too 
loosely  to  be  authorities  for  any  fact  not  reconcileable  with  the  narra- 
tive of  Damascenus.  With  t^at  narrative  Dio  Cassius,  too,  in  the 
main  agrees ;  but  as  he  specifies  tigers,  a  truly  royal  gift,  and  unknown 
to  Damascenus,  as  among  the  Indian  presents,  he  gives  us  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  testing  his  and  Damascenus'  accuracy.  For  he  affirms  that 
the  tigers  of  the  embassy  were  the  first  ever  seen  by  Romans. 
T^ow  Suetonius  mentions  it  as  a  trait  of  Augustus,  that  he  was  ever  so 
ready  to  gratify  the  people  with  the  sight  of  rare  or  otherwise  re- 
markable animals,  that  he  would  exhibit  them,  "extra  ordinem,"  out 
of  due  course  and  on  ordinary  days,  and  that  in  this  way  he  exhibited 
a  tiger  on  the  stage."   And  Pliny  states  that  "a  tame  tiger"  (and 

«  Propter  festlnatioiicin  qnam  ipee  iu  Chronici  prw&tlone  fkieiva,**  Mdos, 
Can.  Chpon.  Pwef.  xix. 

w  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog.  Art.  Orosiiis. 
>7  Vid.  supra,  note  3. 

»  TovTo  TToXXotc  iTttriv  vtrrtfov  aXXof  Iv^oc  «v  A^ii^aic  JLaioapi  ovviav 
ivoifidtv  Kai  tHKvvTai  fiexp^  vvp  to  livfifitwv  lv8ov  KaXovfitvov.   Alexandri  vita. 

vitffi  iii  1290  p.  .       s  .X  X  J. 

»  Solebat  etiam  citra  spectactloram  dies,  bi  quando  quid  novitatom  dignumqae 
cognitu  advectum  esset,  id  extra  ordinem  quoKbet  loco  pnbUcare :  ut  rbinoeerotem 
apnd  Bcpta,  tigrim  in  scenA,  anguem  qmnquaginta  eubitotum  pro  Comitio.? 
Augustus  43  o. 
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other  than  tame  tigers  our  ambassadors  would  scarcely  carry  about 
with  them)  "  was  shown  in  Rome  for  the  first  time  at  the  consecration 
of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  (the  in  scena  of  Suetonius)  in  the  Nones 
of  May  and  during  the  consulships  of  Q.  Tubcro  and  Fabius  Maxim us^^ 
or  in  the  year  11  b.o.  i.e.  nine  years  after  the  date  of  our  embassy, 
hardly,  therefore,  a  tiger  presented  by  it.  The  evidence  of  Dio  Cassius 
on  this  point  is  then,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unsupported,  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  believe  that  tigers  were  among  the  Indian  gifts.  We  thus 
find  the  account  of  Damajscenus  confirmed  in  several  particulars,  and 
in  none  satisfactorily  impugned.  We  accept  the  Indian  Sophist^  we 
accept  the  Hermes,  we  accept  the  beggarly  presents,  and  because  we 
accept  so  much  we  accept  also  the  Greek  letter,  and  the  Pandyan  or 
Puru,  king  of  kings  j  for  we  believe,  as  Strabo  also  evidently  believed, 
that  what  Damascenus  wrote,  he  wrote  from  his  own  knowledge. 
But  how  then  explain  what  is  so  at  variance  with  our  established 
notions  f 

Lassen'^  in  that  great  Encyclopedia  of  Hindu  literature,  the  "  In- 
dische  Alterthumskunde,"  evidently  struck  by  the  good  faith  of  Da. 
mascenus'  narrative,  has  endeavoured  to  smooth  down  the  difficulties 
attached  to  it.  The  600  subject  kings  he  sets  down  to  evident  exag- 
geration, but  he  thinks  that  the  Porus  of  the  embassy  was  the  Paurava 
Prince,  who  at  the  beginning  of  our  sera,  on  the  death  of  Kadphises  II, 
founded  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  Western  Punjab,  and  who  as 
a  serpent-worshipper  would  look  upon  the  sacred  reptile  as  a  fit 
ofiering  to  a  brother  sovereign.  He  accounts:  for  the  presents  by  sug- 
gesting, that  the  more  valuable  of  them  the  ambassadors  had  sold  on 
the  road:  and  for  the  Greek  letter,  by  supposing  that  it  was  obtained 
from  some  Greek  scribe,  and  substituted  for  the  royal  credentials.** 
This  explanation,  however  ingenious,  is  scarcely  satis&ctory.  For, 
1st.  If  our  ambassadors  procured  a  Greek  version  of  the  royal 
letter,  then,  as  Damascenus  expressly  states  that  their  letter  was  in 

»  Augustus  'Q.  Tuberone,  Paulo  Maximo  ooss.  iv.  Nonas  Haiaa  Theatio 
Marcelli  dedicatione  tigrim  primus  omnium  RoronoBtendt  incaTcft  mansnefiMtum: 
Divas  vero  Claudius  aimal  quatuor.    Plin.  Hist  Nat.  vtii.  25. 

^  Indiflche  Alterthumskunde  59,  60  p.  iii. 

>  Surely  the  Greek  legends  on  Indian  coins,  where  the  soTerelgn's  name,  which 
eould  not  hare  been  copied  from  any  existing  die,  is  found  with  its  proper  in- 
flexions,  as  e.  g.  on  the  coins  of  Axes  50  &&  BASIAEOZ  BASIAEQN  MEPAAoY 
AtoX  (Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua  325),  would  indicate  that  in  the  N.W.  proTioces 
of  India  the  Greek  language  was  not  utterly  forgotten :  and  if  we  could  beliere 
that  our  embassy  came  from  the  Funjib,  we  would  take  it  for  granted  that  its 
Greek  letter  was  composed  there. 
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Oreeky  it  follows  that  tliey  mnst  have  suppressed  the  original  letter  and 
snbstitnted  for  it  what  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  translation,  i.e.f 
ure  must  suppose  them  guilty  of  the  gravest  crime  which  can  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  ambassadors,  the  falsification  of  their  credentials. 

2dly .  Allowing  our  Porus  to  have  been  a  serpent-worshipper,  was 
be  therefore  likely  to  approach  an  unknown  ally  with  one  of  his  pet 
gods,  and  such  a  god  !  as  an  offering  )  I  have  never  heard  that  the  old 
Egyptian  Pharaohs,  in  reciprocating  civilities  with  any  neighbouring 
king,  ever  presented  him  with  some  well-grown  crocodile,  or  a  case  of 
beetles  with  their  appropriate  garniture.  But  let  the  serpent  pass. 
Yon  have  still  to  account  for  the  vipers  and  the  tortoise.  And  if  you 
allege  in  apology  that  these  were  but  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  a  once 
richly  freighted  embassy,  and  that  all  that  was  of  value,  the  pearls  and 
spices,  bad  been  sold  :  then  as  it  could  only  have  been  sold  under  the 
pressure  of  want,  you  have  to  show  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
pressure  of  ^rant  was  probable.  Now,  though  the  journey  before  our 
ambassadors  was  long  and  perhaps  dangerous,  it  was  over  no  strange 
and  untrodden  country,  but  along  the  most  ancient  route  in  the  world,** 
frequented  by  caravans,  with  many  stopping  places  well  known  and 
at  ascertained  distances  it  is  scarcely  credible,  then,  that  they  should 
set  out  otherwise  than  provided  against  all  contingencies,  as  well  pro* 
vided  at  least  as  ihe  merchants  whom  they  probably  accompanied,  and 
scarcely  credible  that  they  should  have  actually  suffered  from  want. 
But  'may  not  the  troubles  which  then  harassed  the  Parthian  Empire 
bave  delayed  their  progress,  lengthened  their  journey,  and  increased 
its  expenses  ?  Yes,  but  as  those  troubles  were  now  of  long  standing, 
tbey  appear,  surely,  rather  as  a  reason  against  the  setting  out  of  the 
embassy  than  as  one  for  its  miserable  plight  on  arrival. 

ddly.  The  Paurava  Prince  to  whom  Lassen  would  ascribe  this 
embassy,  obtained  his  throne  only  after  the  death  of  Kadphises  II,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  our  sera.  And  as  Kadphises  conquered  India,  more 
properly,  the  Punjab  and  Kabulistan,  according  to  Lassen  himself 
about  24  B.C.  and  died  about  10  b.c,''  and  as  our  embassy  met  Angus- 

^  Anian  speaks  of  a  Xciu^opoc  o^oc,  extending,  evidently  from  the  context,  in 
the  dixection  of  India  through  Baetria.    Exp.  Alexand.  tii.  L.  21  c. 

^  y,  Mansionea  Parthicse  laidori  Characeni.  Geograph.  Minor'  iv.  Didot  ed., 
•od  a  short  account  of  another  route  for  goods  in  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  Ti.,  xix. 

*  Lassen  ut  supra  ii.  411  p.  corrected  by  note  8,  p.  813.  Kadphises  wahr- 
seheinlich  Indien  24  v.  Christi  Q.  eroberte  und  etwa  14  Jahren  nachhcr  starb. 
WiJaon,  Ariana  Antiqua  pUices  him,  however,  "  not  earlier  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  nra/*  and  seems  to  have  misunderstood  Lassen  when  he 
adds  th%t  "  Lassen  proposes  the  end  of  the  Ist  century  as  the  tenn  of  the  king- 
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tns  at  Samos  20  b.o.,  it  very  evidentlj  could  not  be  the  embaasy  of 
the  Panrara  Prince.  And  it  could  hardly  have  represented  either 
Kadphises^  or  the  King  whom  Kadphises  dethroned ;  because  it  is 
improbable  that  Kadphises,  in  any  transaction  with  a  foreign  soFe- 
reign  would  appear  disguised  under  a  Hindu  name  j  and  very  improb* 
able  that  either  the  king  who  had  just  conquered  a  kingdom,  or  the 
king  who  was  on  the  point  of  losing  one,  should  occupy  himself  with 
embassies  not  of  a  political,  but  of  a  purely  commercial  charaotery 
and  for  an  object,  which  the  yery  countries  that  separated  him 
from  Rome  rendered  impossible. 

But  how  then  account  for  all  that  surprises  us  in  this  embassy  % 

What  do  we  gather  from  Damascenus'  narrative  ? 

I.  He  met  our  ambassadors  at  Antioch  Epidaphne.  Now  Antioch 
Epidaphne  is  so  situated  that  it  is  just  as  probable  they  arrived  there 
on  the  road  to  Greece  from  the  western  coast  of  the  Indian  Peninsula 
either  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Alexandria  or  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Euphrates,  as  by  the  mid-Asiatic  route  and  from  the  Punjab. 

II.  Damascenus  mentions  as  accompanying  or  attached  to  the 
embassy,  a  native  of  Bargosa»  and  though  he  states  that  the  ambassa- 
dorial letter  was  written  in  the  name  of  Porus,  yet  Strabo  rather  ascribes 
it  to  a  Pandion  :  and  as  Barygaza  is  a  trading  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nerbudda  on  the  Indian  coast,  and  Pandya  a  kingdom  extending  along 
the  Western  shores  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  to  the  Western  coast  of 
India,  I  conclude  with  Strabo,  that  the  embassy  probably  belongs. 

III.  This  native  of  Bargosa,  or  Barygaza,  Sanscrit,  Varikatcha 
(Ju]ien),is  described  as  a  Hindu,  and  bears  a  uameZarmanos  Chegau, 
Sanscrit  craraanakarja,**  Father  of  the  Shamans,  which  points  him 
out  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  a  priest  and  as  his  death  proves  a 
priest  earnest  in  his  faith.  His  companions  then  were  probably  Hindus 
also,  and  perhaps  Buddhists,  and  the  representatives  of  a  Hindu,  and 
possibly  a  Buddhist  prince. 

IV.  The  wretched  presents— the  Greek  letter — the  sort  of  doubt 
which  hangs  over  the  name  and  country  of  the  prince,  are  all  indica- 
tive, not  of  the  sovereign  of  a  great  kingdom,  but  of  the  petty  raja 
of  some  commercial  town  or  insignificant  district. 

V.  The  presents  not  unsuited  to  the  tastes  of  Augustus,  and  the 

dom  of  KadphisefiC  353  p.  As  to  the  extent  of  his  dominioiis,  Laam  ib.  818  p. 
observes  '  Seine  Beinahme,  Beherrscher  der  Erde,  macht  Anspri&che  auf  ein 
ausgedelmtes  Reich.  Diese  Anspriiche  mUsseu  auf  Kabuiiatan  uad  dts  Pimjib 
beschr'dnkt  werden." 

^  Lassen  ut  supra  iii.  60  p. 
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Greek  letter,  and  ita  purelj  oomnieroial  tone,  indicate  that  our  em- 
bassj  was  planned  and  organized  bj  Grefek  traders,  and  more  for 
Greek  than  Hinda  interests. 

VI.  This  embassy  is  conceivable  only  under  the  supposition  that 
if  it  forwarded  the  interests  of  the  Greeks  who  planned  it,  it  also 
benefited  the  Hindu  prince,  who  was  induced  to  lend  it  his  name. 

But  who  was  this  Prince)  who  these  Greeks?  and  what  their 
common  interests  1  The  prince  and  his  residence  we  are  unable  to 
identify.  There .  is  nothing  in  the  reptiles  of  the  presents,  larger 
indeed  in  Guzerat,^  but  common  to  the  whole  western  coast  of  India, 
which  can  enable  us  to  fix  on  the  locale  of  the  embassy.  If  we  turn 
to  the  name  of  the  prince,  we  find  that  he  is  a  Porus  in  the  ambas- 
sadorial letter,  but  had  become  Pandion  when  Strabo  wrote"^  and  the 
Peninsula  was  better  known.  A  Purn  of  the  Punjab  we  have  seen 
that  in  all  probability  he  was  not;  and  1  do  not  understand  how  he 
could  well  have  been  a  Pandyan;  becauso  Pandyan  was  a  great  and 
powerful  sovereign^  and  of  the  Saiva  faitli,^  the  most  bigotted  of  the 
Hindu  forms  of  religion,  and  was  not  likely  therefore  either  to  have 
initiated  a  eommercial  alliance  with  a  foreign  state,  or  to  have  initiated 
it  by  sueh  an  embassy  as  ours.  D'Anville  suggests  that  he  was  a 
liana  of  Ougein,  who  claimed  a  descent  fi  om  Porus.*^  But  surely  a 
descent  from  Porus,  real  or  pretended,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
identify  our  prince,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  like  the  Pandyans  and 
the  Guptas,  he  attached  to  his  own  name  that  of  his  ancestors,  used  it 
as  a  £Eimily  name,  or  in  all  public  documents  styled  himself  son  of 
Pnru.   Besides,  it  seems  to  me  that  Ougoin  is  too  far  island  to  have 

V  For  the  serpents  of  Guzetat  see  Forbetf  Oriental  Memoirs  i.  iSO :  for  the 
partridges  of  the  Nerbudda,  the  black  kind  are  striking  from  their  beauty,  none 
remarkable  for  their  size^  id.  501.  Might  the  partridge  of  the  embassy,  large  as 
a  hawk,  have  been  the  jungle  fowl  which  Forbes  describes  as  having  something  of 
the  plumage  of  the  partridge. 

^  As  the  kingdom  of  Fandya  according  to  the  Periplus  Eryth.  Anony.  is  the 
S.  Deccaa  and  extends  from  Kelkunda,  Neiiss  ram,  to  Komar,  Cape  Comorin  {M, 
£S  g  IMdot  ed.)  we  see  how  with  the  enorease  in  the  direct  trade  the  name  Pandion 
should  become  better  known  at  Alexandria  It  jm  that  of  Porus,  and  at  length  take 
its  place. 

^  The  prevailing  form  of  the  Hindu  region  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  was 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  fer»  and  some  time  before  it,  most  probably 
lhat  of  Siva.   Hist.  Sketch  of  Pandya.  Willson  Journal  Roy.  As.  Soc  iii.  204  p. 

K  Yinoent^s  Commerce  of  the  Antieati,  ii.  407.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  state, 
that  from  a  note  of  Wilson*s  in  bis  sketch  of  Pandya,  it  seems  thattlie  Harivansa 
«nd  hgpA  Purana  make  Pandya  of  the  line  of  Puru ;  but  that  as  he  is  not  so 
specified  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  Wilson  Is  of  opinion  that  "  his  insertion  is  the  work 
of  more  recent  authorities.*'   Journal,  $,oy.  As.  Soc.  ill  Nob  1  note. 
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come  into  direct  contact  with  Greek  traders,  and  to  have  known  any- 
thing of  AngnstuB  and  the  Roman  Empire.  To  recur  then  to  onr 
narrative,  it  records  the  name  of  one  Indian  town,  Bargosa,  or  Baiy- 
gaza.'^  And  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Barygaza,  and  indeed  throngh- 
ottt  the  Northern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  statues  and  temples  of  Buddha 
are  still  seen,  which  indicate, that  there  formerly  Buddhism  was  cer« 
tainly  recognised,  perhaps  flouriEhed,  and  was  on  the  ascendant."  Baiy- 
gaza  besides,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  was  when  the 
Periplus  was  written  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  great  and  legal 
mart"  of  commerce  with  the  West,  a  city  therefore  which  would 
probably  avail  itself  with  eagerness  of  any  opportunity  for  assuring 
its  friendly  relations  with  its  great  customer,  Rome ;  and  to  it  I  should 
be  inclined  to  refer  our  embassy.  But  when  we  remember  that 
Damascenus  miscalls  it,  and  that  Strabo  copies  and  does  not  correct 
him,  and  never  himself  notices  the  place,  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
in  the  times  we  are  speaking  of,  it  was  frequented  by  Greeks,  or  better 
known  to  them  than  the  other  commercial  ports  on  the  same  part  of 
the  coast."  And  except  that  one  of  its  citizens  was  in  the  ambassa- 
dorial suite,  I  do  not  think  it  can  show  any  special  claim  to  our 
embassy. 

Who  our  Greeks  were  we  may  more  accurately  determine.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Persian  Empire,  the  two  great  Western  marts 
for  the  produce  of  India  wore  Palmyra  and  Alexandna.  But  with 
regard  to  Palmyra— 

I.  Its  distance  from  the  Peninsula  of  India  was  too  short,  and  the 
route  through  the  Persian  Cfulph  and  up  the  Euphrates  too  direct  to 
admit  of  a  journey  so  long,  that  from  the  mere  time  it  occupied,  as 
hinted  by  Damascenus^  several  of  the  ambassadors  should  have  died 
on  the  road. 

^  Barygaza  was  the  port  of  Orgmn  and  may  have  belonged  to  it,  Evi  h  avry 
(Ineathuic  regioni)  Kai  ft  aPatoXm:  noXiQ  Xcyoftcvif  OCifvv  ev  */  xai  rapafftXtta 
.  wportpQV  fiv,      vc  TavTw*^  *■  c<c  BapvyaJ^a  tcara^tpirat,  48  §. 

»  Forbes  in  thd  pl&tes  to  his  Oriental  |Memoin,  gives  a  statue  of  Bnddfaa 
(he  calls  it  of  ParaTant)  which  he  saw  at;Cambay,  and  of  Buddhist  figures  on  eolnnma 
at  Salsette.  Hiouen  Thsang,  in  notic^ing  the  state  of  Buddhism  in^Baiygixa  and 
Oogein,  speaks  of  it  as  on  the  declitaei,  iiL  154,  as  flourishing  in  Guzerat,  ib.  166, 
and  in  the  Konkan,  ib.  147* 

**  Not  always  so.  The  Periplus  tel  Is  us  that  VLaWitva  (hodie  Calliani  non 
longe  a  Bombay  distans)  tirt  twp  ^apayavov  rov  wptffPvrepov  xpovt^v  tfvtroptw 
ytvofteiov,  fura  yap  to  Karaoxitv  avrw 'J^aviavri  ix^XvQii  tvri  troKvp  koI  yap 
ra  (K  rvxnc  rovrovc  rove  roirove  nvfi  aXKovra  wXoia  BXXi|ViKa  fttra  f  vXariyc 
ffC  Bapvyala  Maytrai*    62  §  with  the  .note. 

^  See  prsocding  note. 
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II.  Palmyra  at  this  period  Btill  retained  its  national  character  and 
civilization^  and  was  essentially  a  Syrian  republic.  It  had  not  yet 
merged  into  that  Grseco-Roman  city  which  it  became^  after  the  time  of 
Trajan^  and  which  its  rains  and  the  legends  on  its  coins  and  the 
names  of  some  of  its  citizens  illustrate."  Greek  and  Roman  residents 
it  no  doubt  admitted^  but  they  could  have  been  neither  numerous 
enough^  nor  powerful  enough  to  have  organised  and  forwarded  our 
embassy. 

III.  Palmyra,  situated  in  the  desert  some  eighty  miles  from  the 
Euphrates,  was  pre-eminently  an  inland  town.  Its  citizens  and  resi- 
dent strangers  were  merchants,  warehousemen,  carriers,  agents,  but 
they  assuredly  were  not  seafaring  men  ;  they  possessed  no  ships,  but 
received  the  produce  of  India  through  the  Arabs,  whose  vessels 
delivered  it  at  Sura  or  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  whence  it  was 
brought  on  camels  to  Palmyra.  They  neither  had  nor  could  have  any 
direct  intercourse  with  India,  and  without  such  an  intercourse  our 
embassy  is  not  conceivable. 

IV.  Palmyra  is  not  likely  to  have  encouraged  any  Indian  embassy 
to  the  Roman  Emperor.  It  was  a  free  city.**  Its  inhabitants  had  not 
forgotten  the  designs  of  Anthony  and  the  dangers  they  had  but  lately 
escaped,'^  and  it  was  not  probable  that  they  would  now,  of  their  owa 
free  will,  call  Roman  attention  to  their  wealth,  and  place  the  Indians, 
from  wbom  they  derived  it,  in  direct  communication  with  their  own 
best  customers.  Through  Palmyra  this  embassy  could  not  have  made 
its  way  to  Augustus. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria.  Alexandria,  with  a 
population  made  up  of  about  every  nation  under  the  sun  was  essen- 
tially a  Greek  city.  It  carried  on  a  large,  profitable,  and  increasing 
trade  with  the  East."   And  though  at  the  period  of  our  embassy,  its 

For  this  account  of  Palmyra  I  have  consulted  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  21 « 
Gibbon's  Roman  Emperors,  c.  xi.  vol.  i.;  Heeren's  Manual  of  Ant.  Hist.  348, 67  pp. ; 
the  Art.  Zenobia  Smith's  Gk.  and  Rom.  Biog.  Diet.,  and  the  Art  Palmyra  by 
Flugel,  and  PelHographie  ir.  2,  by  Gesenlus,  Ersch.  Gruber's  Encyclopedie. 

"  Palmyra— velut  terris  exemta  a  rerum  natura  privatd  sorte,  inter  dao 
imperia  snmma,  Romanorum  ^arthorumqne,  et  prima  in  ^iscordia  semper  utrumque 
curs.    Plin.  ut  supra — privata  sorte,  sui  juris, 

*f  Anthony  sent  out  a  body  of  cavalry  to  surprize  and  plunder  Palmyra, 
fitxpa  fiiv  iniKaXiitv  rrvroic,  urt  Pwfiauav  cat  napBvaiwv  ovrig  i^optoi,  iQ  tKUTtpovQ 
f  x-i^cCioic  i^X^v,  tfiTTopot  yap  qvtiq  KopiKovtrt  fitv  tK  TlipffdJV  ra  IvSiKa  ry  Apafit^ 
iiariBivTQi  ry  FwpaMv,  Appian  de  Bell.  Civ.  v.  ix.  Appian  attributes  this 
expedition  to  a  desire  for  plunder  only.  I  suspect  it  was  rather  undertaken  in  the 
interests  of  Alexandria.  ' 

"  Strabo  states  that  in  tho  time  of  the  Ttolcmies  some  20  ships  only  (xviL  L.  i.  c. 
VOL.  XVII.  Y 
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meroliants  seldom  ventured  beyond  the  Aiab  Ports  of  Cane  and  Aden,^ 
where  they  traded  for  the  products  and  mannfEUstnres  of  India  ;  they 
nevertheless  occasionally  sailed  for  the  Indian  Seas^  and  made  their  way 
even  to  the  Ganges.  And  as  they  then  interfered  with  the  Arab 
monopoly^  they  saw  themselves  every  where  jealously  watched  and 
opposed  by  the  Arabs,  every  where  treated  as  interlopers,  and  had 
every  where  to  encounter  the  persecutions  of  an  excited  popnUuse. 
Only  in  some  of  the  smaller  and  therefore  neglected  ports,  could  they 
find  opportunity  and  permission  to  trade.  And  then  how  eagerly 
would  they  lay  before  the  authorities  the  advantages  of  a  direct  trade  ! 
They  would  show  them  the  prices  asked  and  obtained  by  the  Arabs 
for  Hindu  and  Greek  commodities,  and  point  out  how  of  the  profits 
the  Arabs  carried  away  the  lion's  share.  And  if  they  fell  in  with 
some  Raja  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  a  faith  without  the  prejudices  of  race, 
proselytising,  catholic,  and  not  averse  to  travel,  they  surely  would 
easily  persuade  him,  as  in  after  times  the  Rajah  of  Ceylon  was  per- 
suaded, to  farthei  and  attempt  to  assure  the  direct  trade  by  an  embassy, 
the  details  of  which  a  small  Prince  would  willintrly  leave  to  them. 

But  besides  this  commercial  interest  common  to  both  peoples,  the 
Greeks  of  Alexandria  had  an  interest  of  their  own  in  getting  up  this 
embassy.  In  the  great  civil  war,  not  long  concluded,  they  had  been 
partisans  of  Anthony,  they  had  fought  in  his  ranks,  and  were  the  last 
to  yield  after  his  defeat.  They  had  to  conciliate  the  /avour  of  the 
conqueror.  But  they  were  no  vulgar  flatterers,  theirs  was  not  that 
adulation  which  repeats  ever  the  same  cuckoo  note  of  praise.  They 
studied  their  man,  and  to  his  temper  and  character  adapted  their  tone. 
To  the  literary  Claudius  they  devoted  a  new  room  in  their  Museum,^ 
and  placed  his  works  among  their  class-books.  The  theatre-circus- 
loving  Nero  they  wheedled  by  hired  bapds  of  artistic  claqueurs,*^  And 
the  usurpation  of  the  plebeian  Vespasian  they  sanctioned  by  endowing 
him  with  miraculous  powers.^  How  now  would  such  a  people  seek  to 

180)  ventured  to  cross  the  Indian  seas,  hat  that  the  trade  had  so  grattly  in- 
creased that  he  himself  saw  at  Hyos  Hormus  120  ships  destined  for  India,  L.  ii. 
V.  c.  12  §. 

*  Vincent's  Commerce  of  the  Antients  ii.  53,  and  Periplus  27  e. 

^  Denique  et  Grsecas  scripsit  historias  Quamm  caussA  veteri  Alextn- 

drisB  Museo  alterum  additum  ex  ipsins  nomine ;  institntnmque  nt  qaotannis  in 
altero  TvpprjvtKiav  Hbri,  altero  Kapxrj^oviaKuv,  diehns  statutis,  relnt  in  anditorio 
recitarentur.  Suetonins  Cland.  42  c. 

*^  Capttis  antem  modnlaUs  Alexandrianomm  laudationibus,  qui  de  novo  com- 
meata  Neapolim  confluxeront,  plures  AlexandriA  erocavit"  Nero  20  c 

^  Auctoritas  et  qoasi  majestas  qutedam,  ut  ficiiicet  inopinato  et  adhue  novo 
Prineipi  deerat :  hsse  qnoqne  accessit    E  plebe  qoidam  luminibns  orbatus,  item 
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win  oyer  the  politic  Aogastus  ?  They  bring  to  his  feet  these  Indian 
ambassadors,  and  thns  raise  him  to  a  rivalship  with  Alexander.  That 
he  was  too  wise  and  far-seeing  to  be  himself  deceived,  is  probable 
enongh,  bnt  is  no  valid  objection.  What  cared  he  that  the  crown  was 
of  copper-gilt,  and  the  robes  of  tinsel,  provided  that  the  plaudits  were 
real?  The  object  of  the  Alexandrians  was  not  to  impose  on  him, 
bnt  to  gain  his  favour  by  enabling  him  to  impose  on  the  Roman  people; 
and  that  they  fully  succeeded,  Roman  history  sufficiently  testilSes. 

In  conclusion,  I  thns  explain  and  account  for  our  embassy.  In 
the  Northern  half  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  a  Hindu  Raja  in  his 
intercourse  with  Greek  merchants,  often  hears  from  them  of  the  great** 
ness  and  wealth  of  their  metropolis,  and  of  the  advantages  which  he 
and  his  country  would  derive  from  moro  intimate  commercial  relations 
with  it ;  and  they  advise  an  embassy,  and  offer  a  passage  in  their  ship 
for  the  ambassadors  and  for  such  presents  as  they  can  conveniently 
carry,  and  he  conveniently  send.  The  raja  is  persuaded.  In  due  course 
the  embassy  arrives  at  Alexandria,  and  for  Alexandria  only  it  may 
have  been  originally  intended.  But  the  Alexandrians,  alive  to  their 
own  interests^  qpickly  forward  it  on  to  Augustus,  and  give  it  weight 
and  dignity  b^  affixing  to  the  Greek  letter  with  which  they  provide  it, 
a  well-known  and  time-honoured  name.  The  presents  they  leave 
unchanged,  aware  that  the  travel-worn  ambassadors,  whose  home  is 
so  distant  that  some  of  them  have  died  on  their  way  to  CaBsar,  will 
impress  the  imagination  more  strongly  than  heaps  of  barbaric  pearl 
and  gold. 

While  I  offer  this  explanation,  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  "  refutation-tight enough  if  it  seem  to  others  as  to  me, 
less  improbable,  less  open  to  objection,  more  simple,  and  more  in 
accordance«with  the  facie  given  than  others. 

alius  debili  crure,  aedentem— odienmt,  orantes  opem  valetodinis,  demooBtratam  a 
Serapide  per  quietem.— Cum  vix  fides  essct— ideoque  ne  experiri  quidem  audlret, 
iMrtaniibus  amicis  palam  pro  concione  utrumq:  teotayit,  nee  eventus  defuit  Vespa- 
lianuB,  id.  7  c.  The  same  miracles  are  related  by  Tadtus ;  but  in  Tacitus,  Yes* 
posian  iaonly  mystified.    Hist.  iv.  81. 
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Abt.  XV. — Description  of  an  Arabic  Quadrant.   By  William 
H.  MoBLEY^  Esq.^  Librarian,  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

[iead  4th  February,  1859.] 

Considerable  attention  has  been  attracted  of  late  years  to  the 
astronomical  instraments  of  the  people  of  Asia.  Many  of  these 
instruments,  though  far  from  modem,  are  remarkable  for  accuracy 
and  beauty  of  workmanship,  and  not  a  few  present  admirable  speci- 
mens of  delicate  engraving,  inlaying,  and  ornament.  The  SMiUots, 
father  and  son,  and  others,  hare  done  much  to  elucidate  the  subject; 
but  it  is  still  far  from  exhausted,  and  erery  addition  to  our  present 
materials  for  its  illustration  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest. 

The  quadrant  which  I  have  undertaken  to  describe  was  purchased 
for  me  at  Damascus  a  few  years  since,  by  my  friend  Dr.  Sprenger.  It 
offers  some  peculiarities  not  hitherto  noticed,  so  fur  as  I  know,  by 
other  writers :  it  is  a  good  example  of  workmanship,  and  is  of 
respectable  antiquity,  having  been  constructed  in  A.n.  735  (a.d.  1334). 
The  fac-similes  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  quadrant  which  I  have 
added,  have  been  printed  in  lithographic  ink  from  the  instrument 
itself,  and  transferred  to  the  stone  by  double  transfer,  so  that  they 
present  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  original.  I  have  annexed  to 
the  fac-similes,  diagrams  explanatory  of  each. 

The  instrument  is.  made  of  brass,  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation.  The  suspensory '^apparatus, 
which  is  like  that  of  an  Astrolabe,^  is  complete  :  A  (diagram,  fig.  1) 
is  the  'Udkah  ^L^lc  cord,"  from  which  the  quadrant  hangs  when 
in  use ;  J?  is  the  Halkah  nng,"  to  which  the  lUkah  is 

attached ;   C  the  'Urwah  handle,"  sometimes  caDed  the 

1  See  Description  of  a  Planispherie  Astrol&be,  constracted  for  Shih  Huaain 
Sofawf,  King  of  Persia,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Hnaeum ;  oomprising 
an  Acconnt  of  the  Astrolabe  generally,  with  Notea  illnatrative  and  explanatory:  to 
which  are  added,  Concise  Notices  of  Twelve  other  Astrohtbes,  Eastern  and 
European,  hitherto  nndescribed.  By  William  H.  Horley.  Grand-eagle  folio, 
with  21  Plates.  London,  1856.  As  my  work  on  the  Astrolabe  is  somewhat 
eostly,  and  a  very  limited  number  of  copies  were  printed,  I  shall  transfer  into 
the  present  paper  such  portions  of  it  as  are  necessary  for  the  description  of  my 
quadrant,  without  giving  further  references  to  the  original  work. 
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Habs  ^jyuj^  prison,"  receives  the  Halkah,  and  its  flattened 
extremities  are  fastened  by  means  of  a  rivet  to  the  quadrant  itself, 
secnring  to  the  latter  the  utmost  freedom  of  motion,  but  without 
shako,  between  the  extremities  of  the  'Urwah.  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  describe  the  inscriptions  on  the  two  faces  of  the  instrument. 

Those  on  the  first  face  (fig.  1}  differ  from  any  that  I  have  seen 
in  other  quadrants,  and  are  nearly  identical,  though  only  partially 
traced,  with  those  usually  found  upon  the  face  of  astrolabes  that  are 
constructed  to  be  used  at  one  place  or  station  only,  and  in  which  the 

Umm  ^\  "  mother,"  and  the  Hajrah  "  side,"  are  in  one  plane. 
D  d,  JS  e,  are  portions  of  the  Hajrah,  sometimes  called  the  Kiffah 
Sj^  «  rim,"  or  the  Tank  «  ring,"  « collar ;"  the  Hajrah  is 

the  limb  of  the  astrolabe,  and  is  divided  into  860  degrees  The  arc 
2>  ^  is  the  Kaus  al-Irtifd'  "arc  of  altitude  :"  it  is 

a  quadrant  of  the  Hajrah,  and  is  divided  into  90  degrees,  arranged 
and  numbered  both  ways,  five  and  five ;  each  degree  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  each  of  course  comprising  80  minutes.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  Hajrah,  Sd^  is  similarly  divided  and  numbered  by  fives, 
both  ways,  from  0^  to  25^,  and  from  65°  to  90^  E  the  completion 
of  the  half  of  the,  Hajrah  of  an  astrolabe,  is  placed  against  the  Tropio 
of  Cancer,  and  is  numbered  by  fives,  both  ways,  from  0**  to  65°,  and 
from  15°  to  80°.* 

Next  within  the  arc  of  altitude  and  its  divisions,  which  form  the 
first  band,  is  the  arc  of  the  shadow,  measured  by  fingers,  forming, 
with  its  divisions,  a  band  F f:  it  is  divided  into  90  degrees,  arranged 
and  numbered  by  threes  up  to  45^,  then  by  fives  to  70^,  and  finally 

by  tens  to  90° ;  at  jP  are  the  words  Zill  Asdbi*  Jiff  shadow 

of  fingers." 

Inside  the  arc  of  the  shadow,  there  is  a  stereographio  projection  of 
the  sphere  partially  traced.    It  is  similar  to  that  found  on  the  Saf^Vh 

^li^  tablets:"  the  ordinary  tablets  of  astrolabes.  First  are  the 
two  diameters.    The  line  D  P  e  U  the  Khatt*  Wasat  as-Samd 

*  It  i^ppetn  to  me  that  these  last-mentSoned  numbers  are  undezstated  'each 
time  by  ten;  they  should  be  from  25*  to  90^ 

*  The  word  Khatt  Vi^  "  line,**  when  used  in  describing  the  sphere,  signifies 
the  interseotion  of  the  plane  of  any  great  circle  with  that  of  the  horizon,  or  any 
eirde  parallel  therewith.  For  example :  *Abd  al-*AlC  Barjandi,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Prolegomena  to  Ulugh  D^*b  Tables,  defines  the  Khatt  Nisf  an-Nah&r, 
or  meridian  line,  as  the  section  common  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  of  the  meridian 
and  that  of  the  horizon,  either  rational  or  sensible. 
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'UmJI  "line  of  the  midst  of  heaven/'^  also  called  the 

Khatt  Nisf  an-Nahir  ^1^1  iLi^  "line  of  midday:"  this 

latter  appellation  is,  however,  more  strictly  employed  to  signify  the 
portion  of  the  line,  D  A,  above  the  horizon ;  the  lower  portion,  h 

being  termed  the  Khatt  Nisf  al-Lail  JjJJt  \_J-n^  LsL  "  line  of 

midnight,"  or  the  Khatt  Watad  al-Arz  JJj  kri-  "line  of 

the  pivot  of  the  earth,"  or.  the  Khatt  az-Zawdl  J\^l  k^  ^^line 
of  the  going  down  (of  the  sun)."  The  line  S  O  si  right  angles  to 
2)  P  0,  is  a  portion  of  the  horizontal  diameter,  called  the  Khatt  al-Istiwd 

*VjjL)S\  L;.  "straight,"  or  "level  line,"  or  the  Ufk  al-Istiwd 
*\j!Ls'i\  ^\  "  right,"  or  "  straight  horizon."    This  straight  horizon 

is  also  named  the  Khatt  al-I'tid^l  J\juL&^\  ksw  "line  of  equality," 
i,e.j  "  the  line  of  the  equinoxes,"  and  very  frequently  the  Khatt  Wasat 
al-Mashrik  wa  al-Maghrib  j  ^^J^M^  k^i^  k^  "  line  of  the 

midst  of  the  East  and  the  West    the  line  H  G,  if  produced  to  P,  would 

be  termed  the  Khatt  al-Mashrik  jyU\  ksL  "  line  of  the  East 
the  remaining  half,  not  shown  on  the  quadrant,  being  the  Khatt 
al-Maghrib  "line  of  the  West."     Of  these  two 

diameters,  the  perpendicular  represents  the  solstitial  colure  and  the 
meridian ;  the  horizontal,  the  colure  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  line  of 


L-iio}  >^.k,»j  (^V^  ^  >%Mii!yLuLn  J«a5  jl^l  immAoj  kf^- 

J  L^Loj  t^la^  c^V^  \j(^jjJL^         J  ^^yL>i>-         .^ki,i  j 

Jjjj^  i^jioj  kf^-  JJj  (^5**^  ij^^  ^k>^ 

It  must  be  understood,  howeyer,  that  the  word  Khatt  does  not  mean  the  line  of 
intersection  at  suchy  but  that  it  is  merely  an  accidental  name  of  a  eirele  of  the 
projected  sphere,  where  the  prcjietwn  qf  such  circle  happens  to  lae  alto  the  inter- 
section of  its  plane  with  the  circle  of  projection.  The  European  authors  used  the 
word  line  in  the  same  sense. 

1  *rhB  etrele  of  the  midst  of  the  apparent  heaven  is  deAned  by  *Abd  al-*Alf 
Barjandi  as  a  great  circle  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  eelipiie  and  those  of  tba 
horizon : 

Oj^  ^riL/^^  Aftkl^  J         t^-^{   ^  <<£.»Aaf>  '^bj 

^\  ^^AkjL«  ^^JLiaJ 
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inieisection  of  the  phmes  of  the  equinootial,  and  of  the  prime  Tertioal 
with  that  of  the  horizon.  The  point  where  the  line  M  Qy  if  produced, 
and  the  line  DFe  wonld  intersect^  is  the  North  Pole.  We  now  come 
to  the  three  circles,  of  two  of  which  a  quadrant  only  is  traced,  and  of  the 
third,  a  semicircle.  I forming  the  inner  portion  of  the  arc  of  the 
shadow,  is  a  fourth  part  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  or  the  Madar  rds  al- 
Jadi  t^fcXfiijSt  "circle  of  the  head  of  Capricorn,"  sometimes 

called   Al-Munkalab  ash-Shatawi   ^j>  *41  s_  X  (?  is  a 

quadrant  of  the  equinoctial,  or  the  Madar  Awwal  al-Hamal  wa-Awwal 
al-MJzdn  Jjl^  J^l  Jjl         "  circle   of  the  beginning 

of  Aries  and  the  beginning  of  Libra,"  otherwise  termed  the  Mad4r 
lUs  al-Hamal  J^k^sjII  {j^Kj  j\d^  "  circle  of  the  head  of  Aries," 

the  Mu'addal  al-Lail  wa  an-Nihdr  j^JJt  j  JjJJl  Jj^  "place  of 
equalization  of  night  and  day/'  or  simply  the  Mu'addal  an-Nihar,  and 
the  Diirah  al-l'tijial  J! juLftSl  "  circle  of  equality."  The  semi^ 
circle  Jf  m  is  the  half  of  the  third  circle,  yiz.,  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
or  the  Mad^r  Rds  as-Sarat^ln  ^Uj^\  "  circle  of  the 

head  of  Cancer,"  sometimes  called  Al-Munkalab  as-Saifl     A  o,\\} 

^^^lkA]  "  the  summer  place  of  turning."  Next  are  the  Mukantardt 
CZ^^yaJuU  "  bridges,"  2i  n  nn,  which  are  the  almucantars,  or  circles 
parallel  with  the  horizon.  The  first  almuoantar,  i\r  k,  which  passes 
through  the  points  where  the  equinoctial  cuts  the  straight  horizon, 
is  called  the  Ufk  ^\  **  horizon,"  or  the  Ufk  al-Mashrik  wa 
al-Maghrib  c-^^!  j  ki/**^^  (j^^  "  horizon  of  the  East  and  the 
West."  The  Ufk  is  the  true  or  astronomical  horizon,  which  separates 
the  upper  from  the  lower  hemisphere,  so  that  all  that  is  above  it  is 
yisible  at  the  place  for  which  the  projection  was  constructed,  and  all 
below  it  hidden  •  '  The  portion  that  is  above  it,  both  in  reality  and  in 
the  projection,  is  called Fauk  al-Arz  "above  the  earth;" 

that  which  is  under  is  termed  Taht  al-Arz  "  below 

the  earth."  The  tae  N  G  h  is  the  portion  of  the  Ufk  called  the 
Ufk  al-Mashrik  horizon  of  the  East;"  the  point  G  is 

termed  the  Nuktah  al-Mashrik  J^Hl  ^Saiu  "  East  point ;"  the 
corresponding  portion  and  point  on  the  west  side  of  the  meridian  line, 
not  shown  on  this  instrument,  are  called  the  West  horizon  and  West 
point.  The  two  points  are  sometimes  called  the  Mashrik  al-I'tidal 
JljoftSl  JjJL^  "  East  of  the  equinoctial,"  and  Maghrib  al-I'tiddl, 
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JljJLt^l  "  West  of  the  equinoctial,"  that  is,  tha  equi- 

noctial points.  The  centre  of  the  almacantars^  Zy  within  the  arc 
N  G  h,  is  the  zenith,  and  is  called  the  Samt  ar-R^s  ^\^\  -Aiu^ 
«  direction  of  the  head,"  or  the  Kuth  al-Ufk  uJj^  "  pole  of 

the  horizon/'  From  the  Ufk  to  thQ  Samt  ar-Kds  the  division  is  into 
90  degrees.  Astrolabes  are  classed  by  the  number  of  almncantars 
which  are  traced  :  where  there  are  ninety  circles,  comprising  the 

Ufk,  the  instrument  is  called  Tdmm       "  perfect,"  **  complete,"  or 
'*solipartite;"  where  there  are  forty-five  circles,  it  is  termed  Nisfi 
"bipartite;"  the  Thulthi  "tripartite,"  contains  thirty  circles; 

and  so  on  until  the  decempartite.  The  almncantars  on  our  quadrant, 
N  n  n  n,  are  of  the  third  description,  or  tripartite,  there  being  a 
separate  circle  for  every  three  degrees,  numbered  three  and  three 
from  3  to  36  within  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  from  N  io  I ;  and  than 
from  36  to  90  on  the  outside  of  the  meridian  line,  from  J  to  Z ; 
thence  from  Z  io  h  they  are  numbered,  still  outside  the  meridian 
line,  six  and  six,  from  90  to  6.  The  almncantars  n  n  n,  within  the 
Ufk,  are  termed  the  Mukantartit  al-Irtifd'  ^Uj^JH  LZj\Jaj<Lt 
almncantars  of  altitude,"  and  these  are  the  only  ones  usually  fonnd 
in  astrolabes.  But  there  are  other  almncantars  occafiionally  but 
very  rarely  inscribed,  which  are  placed  below  the  horizon,^  and  are 
called  the  Mukantardt  al-Inhit^t  L^W^^\  lzj\^2J^  "almncantars 
of  declination/'  These,  O  o  o  o,  axe  traced  in  the  present  instrument, 
within  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  three  and  three,  beginning  from  the 
Ufk,  or  true  horizon ;  the  numbering,  outside  the  meridian  line,  is 
by  sixes,  from  6  to  30 ;  the  last  number  is  33,  which  brings  the 
almu  can  tars  of  declination  almost  to  that  which  is  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place  for  which  the  projection  was  constructed, 
which  would  be  a  straight  line  parallel  with  the  straight  horizon. 
Outside  the  Ufk,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  between  iV  and  (7,  the 
latitude  is  written,  viz.,  For  the  latitude  33°  27'."  This  latitude 
is  that  of  Damascus,  for  which  place  the  instrument  was  constructed.^ 
The  Sum6t  (jl)^^  "  ways,"  "  directions,"  O  g  g  g  next  claim  our 
attention ;  they  are  the  azimuths,  or  vertical  circles,  and  are  traced  ten 
and  ten,  above  the  earth  within  the  horizon,  and  below  the  earth  as  well, 
within  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.    The  arc  G  Z  \a  called  the  Awwal 

a9-Sam6t  ci;yKMJl  Jjl  "  first  of  the  azimuths,"  or  the  Ddirah  al- 

'  Eastern  geographers  vary  very  much  in  their  statemeDts  of  the  Utitude  of 
Damascus,  but  the  latitude  as  given  on  the  quadrant  is  correct. 
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Mashrik  wa  al-Magbrib  c-^\  j  Jj^^  ^/^^  "  ^^irde  of  the  East 
and  the  West;"  it  is  the  prime  verticaL  The  azimuths  are  not 
numbered.  The  arc  G  J  is  the  portion  of  the  zodiao  above  the 
straight  horizon^  when  the  head  of  Capricorn  is  in  apposition  with  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  meridian  line ;  the  arc  G  M  ia  the 
remainder  of  the  zodiac  when  in  a  reversed  position.  In  both  these 
arcs  each  sign  is  divided  into  thirty  degrees^  marked  by  threes  ;  the 
signs  are  not  indicated  by  writing  as  is  usual  on  the  'Ankabdt  or  Sete 
of  an  astrolabe.    The  arc  Q  q,  distinguished  by  being  dotted^  is  the 

Khatt  al- Asr  "  line  of  the  afternoon,"  or  time  of 

afternoon  prayer. 

This  completes  the  description  of  the  lines  and  circles  on  this  face 
of  the  instrument ;  but  in  addition  to  these  there  are  set  down  various 
fixed  starsy  with  their  names  and  right  ascensions,  as  follows  : — 
L  RijI  al-Jauzd  for   Rijl  al-JauzA  al-Yusra 

"the  left  foot  of  Jauz&,"  160''  38'  (/3  Orionis ;  Rigel ; 
Higel  Algeuze).     II.  Jabhah  al- Akrab  LJfjAji  forehead 
of  the  Scorpion,"  32  T  47'  OS  and  w  Scorpii).    III.  Matn 
for  Matn  al-Faras  ^  "  the  back  of  the  horse,"  67^  47' 

(a  Pegasi ;  Markab).  IK  Al-Fard  j^l  "the  solitary  one,"  228°  48' 
(a  Hydras ;  Alferd ;  Cor  Hydrae).  F.  Jasad  Kitas  ^jjajj  Juu*j»-  "the 
body  of  the  Whale,"  109*^  7'  (f  Ceti ;  Batan  Kaitoz).    FT.  Ad-Dulfin 

^jJ\  «the  Dolphin,"  30°  37'  (P  Delphini).  FT/.  Bula'  jJj  "  the 
Glutton,*'  32°  28'  (c  Aquarii.   /«,  r,  c,  Aqnarii  form  the  23rd  Lunar 

Mansion).  FTZT.  At-Tdir  JM  "the  Bird,"  18*»  40'  (a  Aquihe). 
IX.  Shamdli  az-Z4bih  ^lls\  "  the  Northern  (star)  of  the 

Sacrificer,**  25°  26'  (a  Capricomi.  a  and  Capricorni  form  the  22nd 
Lunar  Mansion).  X  Suhail  Jj^  ''the  star  Canopus,"  181  58' 
(o  Navis).   -XT.  Fam  H6t  ^  for  Fam  al-Htit  ^ 

"  the  mouth  of  the  Fish,"  305°  59'  (a  Piscis  Australis ;  Fomalhaut). 
XIL  Yam^niyah  ioUl  Ash-Shi'ra  al-Yam^fyah  Juil^\  ti>jcuJl 
"the  Dog  Star  of  Yaman,"  184°  10'  (a  Canis  Majoris ;  Sirius). 

The  small  projecting  plates  £  are  the  pinnules ;  they  are 
parallel  one  to  the  other,  and  their  height  slightly  exceeds  their 
width  ;  they  are  called  the  Libnatdn  ^UJu]     the  two  tiles,"  and 

sometimes  the  Daffatdn  ^U^J  the  two  boards  of  a  book,"  or  the 
Hadafdn      JUb     the  two  archers'  butts."     Through  each  of  these 
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pinnules  is  bored  a  small  aperture  or  Thukbak  ajJu  hole,"  for 
obserying  the  celestial  bodies  :  the  two  holes  together  are  called  the 
Thukbatdn  al-Irtifd'  JujJo  "  the  two  holes  of  altitude" 

the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  two  apertures  is  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  instrument.  Lastly,  S  is  the  Muri  ^^^^  index/'  or 
the  plumb  line. 

The  following  inscription  is  inlaid  in  silrer  at  — 

Jo*^  ;^^\  f^j3  If 

"Constructed  for  the  use  of  the  Shaikh  Shams  ad-Din  Ben  Sa'id, 
the  Chief  of  the  Muazssins  in  the  Jdmi'  al-Umawi  (the  mosque  of  the 
descendants  of  Umayyah^),  in  the  year  735  (a.d.  1384),  by  'All  Ben 
ash-Shihtb." 

At  27  there  are  the  words  : — 

"  Engrayed  by  Muhammad  Ben  al-Ghaz61(.*' 
There  are  some  words  scratched  in  the  space  between  D  and  the 

lower  Libnah  i?,  which  haye  been  so  effiu^ed  as  to  be  illegible.  They 

eyidently  did  not  form  any  part  of  the  original  inscriptions,  and  are 

quite  unimportant. 

The  second  face  of  the  instrument,  with  its  inscriptions,  presents 

the  series  of  sines  found  in  the  species  of  quadrant  called  the  £ub'  ad- 

Dastdr j^juajJl  "Quadrant  of  the  canon."  C  is  the  Urwah 
with  its  appendages.  The  arc  5 /is  the  arc  of  altitude,  and  is  diyided 

1  This  mosque  ia  sometimes  called  the  J&mi*  Banf  Umayyah,  and  is  the  moat 
remarkable  of  all  the  mosques  in  Damascus,  both  on  aooonnt  of  its  vast  size  and 
its  architecture.  Some  authors  say  that  it  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius  ; 
by  others  it  has  been  considered  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  bishops  of  that  See. 
It  appears  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  it  was  formerly  the  church  of  St.  John 
of  Damascus.  It  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  the  Rhalifah  Walid  Ben  'Abd  al-Malik 
in  A.H.  96  (▲.D.  714),  and  has  since  then  borne  the  name  of  the  mosque  of  the 
descendants  of  Umayyah.  In  the  centre  of  the  mosque  tiiere  is  a  tomb  containing 
the  head  of  the  martyr  St  John,  son  of  Zachariah ;  a  relic  equally  venerated  by 
Christians  and  Muhammadans.  In  the  account  of  Damascus  translated  from  the 
Kit&b  Manisik  al-Hajj  by  M.  Bianchi,  and  inserted  by  him  in  the  second  yolume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  tiie  (reographical  Society  of  Paris,  p.  113,  et  m^.,  there  [is  » 
most  interesting  description  and  history  of  the  JisnV  al-Umawi.  The  author  of 
the  KiUib  Hanisik  al-Hajj  states,  that  when  he  wrote,  in  A.tu  1003  (a.o.  1682), 
there  were  no  less  than  seyen^-fiye  Mnaszins  attached  to  this  mosque. 
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into  90  degrees^  nnmbered  both  ways  by  fires,  degree  being 
farther  divided  into  two  parts.  The  horizontal  boundary  line,  or 
radius  c is  the  whole  sine ;  the  perpendicular  nuiias  c  6  is  the 
cosine.  Each  of  these  extreme  radii  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts, 
numbered  by  fives  both  ways,  each  part  being  divided  again  into  two, 
thus  forming  120  divisions  of  each  radius.  From  each  radius 
60  parallels  or  sines  are  drawn  to  the  arc  of  altitude  :  those  parallel 
to  the  whole  sine  being  termed  Manklis  ^ylx^  inverted;"  those 
parallel  to  the  cosine  Mabsut  ^'extended."     Every  fiffch  sine 

in  the  present  instrument  is  inlaid  with  copper.  In  large  instruments 
the  sines  are  drawn  from  each  degree  of  the  arc  of  altitude  both  ways, 

perpendicular  to  each  extreme  radius  of  the  quadrant,  the  sines 
both  Manktis  and  Mabslit  being  of  course  90  in  number,  and  dividing 
either  radius  into  90  unequal  parts,  in  which  case  the  quadrant  is 
termed  nonagesimal ;  but  in  small  instruments  this  is  impracticable, 
since  towards  the  extremities  of  the  arc  the  divisions  would  become  so 
minute  as  to  be  nndistinguishable.  Quadrants,  where  the  sines  are 
drawn  from  the  radii  to  the  arc,  as  in  the  present  instance,  are  called 
sexagesimal.  The  three  arcs,  cfydd^  and  e  e,  (the  first  two  of  which 
are  inlaid  with  silver,  and  the  last  with  gold,)  appear  to  be  inscribed 
as  a  convenient  method  of  reading  sines ;  the  arc  c/  to  a  radius  of  60^, 
and  to  a  diameter  of  60^  ;  the  arc  dd  to  9,  radius  of  24°  ;  and  the  arc 
6  0  to  a  radius  of  40^' 

In  the  space  marked  C  is  the  word  Al-Jaib  j^^j^^    "  sine," 

inlaid  with  silver.   At  A  is  the  word  al-A'zam  ^^U^  *i\  '^greatest,"  and 

at  B  the  word  Kulli  ^  "total,"  also  inlaid  with  silver.  The  word 
al-Jaib  requires  no  explanation,  the  other  two  have  reference  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.    The  terms  al-Mail  al-A'zam  Jjk^t 

*'  greatest  obliquity,"  or  al-Mail  al-Kulli  ^\  JjX\  « total  obU- 
quity,**  signify  the  greatest  distance  between  the  equinoctial  and  the 
ecliptic,  measured  upon  the  solstitial  colure.* 

% 

>  See,  howerer,  M.  L.  A.  S^dillot*s  remarks  in  the  M^moirea  pr^sent^  par 
divers  savantB  k  rAcad^mie  Royole  des  InBcriptions,  Ire  Sdrie,  Tome  I.,  pp.  68, 
72,  84,  90.  It  seems  possible,  from  what  is  there  written  and  quoted,  that  the  arc 
c/ia  tliat  of  the  sixth  unequal  hour;  d  d  that  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ;  and 
6  e  that  of  the  *Asr. 

'  These  terms  appear  to  have  been  used,  not  only  because  they  indicate  the 
8un*B  greatest  declination,  or  obliqnity  of  the  ecliptic,  but  also  in  distinction  from 
tl&e  MaU  al-Awwal  Jp\.Jj^  "the  first  obliquUy,"  and  the  MaU  ath-Thinl 
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At  c,  the  centre  of  the  quadrant,  there  is  a  hole  pierced,  which 
contained  a  portion  of  thread  when  the  instrument  came  into  my 
hands,  and  from  which  no  douht  depended  a  MurS,  or  plumb  line, 
applicable  to  this  second  face  of  the  quadrant.  There  is  also  a  similar 
perforation  at  b,  which  was  possibly  for  the  introduction  of  a  third 
Muri,  but  there  are  no  vestiges  of  it  remaining. 

^UI!  "  the  second  obliquity."  *Abd  al-*Ali  Baijandi,  in  his  Conunentaiy 

on  the  Prolegomena  of  Ulugli  Bdg,  defines  the  Mail  al-Awwal  as  the  arc  of  a  oirde 
of  declination,  comprised  between  a  definite  portion  or  point  of  the  ediptie  and  the 
equinoctial  in  the  nearest  direction ;  the  Mail  ath-Thdni  as  the  are  of  a  circle  of 
latitude,  comprised  between  the  aforesaid  point  and  the  equinoctial  in  the  nearest 
direction ;  and  the  Mail  al-KulH  as  the  arc  of  a  circle  passing  through  the  four 
poles  of  the  world,  and  of  the  zodiao— the  sobtitial  colure)  compitsed  between 
the  ecliptic  and  the  equinoctial  in  the  nearest  direction. 

yr     Ji^  J^*  h, 

The  first  and  second  obliquities,  when  referrible  to  the  same  point  of  the  ediptie, 
form  the  two  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle,  having  for  its  base  an  arc  of  the  equi- 
noctial, and  for  its  apex  the  given  point  of  the  ecliptic :  both  obliquities  baTs  ths 
same  maximum,  viz.,  the  total  obliquity. 
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Art.  XVI. — On  an  Ancient  Inscription  in  the  Neu-chih  Lan- 
guage.  By  A.  Wylie,  Esq.,  of  Shanghae. 

[Read  ith  FOrmty,  I860.] 

An  indigenous  leoord  of  the  nomade  tribes  of  Tartarj^  who  shook  the 
world  with  their  conquests  during  the  middle  ages,  would  no  doubt 
form  an  interesting  episode  in  universal  history.  Although  the 
Mongols  made  their  power  to  be  felt  from  east  to  west,  comparatively 
little  was  known  in  Europe  of  their  actual  condition  ;  but  that  little 
Is  sufficient  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  while  the  names  of  GengLiz 
and  Tamerlane  have  gained  a  world-wide  celebrity,  very  much  that 
pertains  to  their  people,  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  is  left  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  imagination.  Tokens  of  former  grandeur  are  still  to 
be  met  with  iii  the  northern  wilds,  suggesting  to  the  mind  of  the  tra- 
veller a  host  of  questions,  which  receive  no  satisfactory  solution  from 
the  erratic  nomades  who  inhabit  those  sterile  regions.  How  many 
monarchies  were  overthrown  by  these  children  of  the  desert ;  how 
many  kingdoms  reduced  to  desolation ;  how  many  nations  subdued, 
their  power  broken,  and  their  inhabitants  dispersed  ?  Questions  allied 
to  something  higher  than  the  mere  inquisitive  faculty  attach  to  some 
of  these  points  ;  and,  while  we  scan  the  debris  of  bye-gone  generations, 
we  are  impelled  by  the  conviction  that  all  efforts  in  that  direction  are 
auxiliary  to  the  more  mature  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  human 
race. 

Among  the  nations  that  succumbed  to  the  Mongol  sway,  one  not 
the  least  powerful  was  the  tribe  which  held  the  supremacy  in  North 
China  during  the  twelfth  century,  known  as  the  Kin  dynasty.  The 
chiefs  of  this  people  had  shown  a  remarkable  power  of  development 
and  adaptation  to  their  altered  circumstances.  Emerging  from  the 
mountain  wilds  on  the  north-east  of  China,  it  was  the  care  of  the  Neu- 
chih  race,  on  first  attaining  imperial  power,  to  frame  a  code  of  laws, 
institute  officers  and  tribunals,  and  adopt  those  means  which  seemed 
most  likely  to  secure  their  permanence.  An  astronomical  board  was 
established,  and  a  new  System  of  mathematical  chronology  invented. 
A  board  of  history  was  appointed,  and  the  annals  of  the  empire  thus 
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secured  to  posterity.  Previous  to  this  a  new  written  cliaracter  had 
been  invented,  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  first  emperor^  the 
very  singular  circumstances  connected  with  which  forms  the  occasion 
of  the  following  remarks,  for  the  information  regarding  which^  as  for 
many  other  kindred  questions,  we  are  altogether  dependant  on  the 
Chinese  records. 

And  here  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  Chinese^  although 
scrupulously  adhering  to  their  own  peculiar  ideographic  written 
language  from  time  immemorial,  have  also,  from  a  very  early  period, 
been  cognizant  of  various  written  systems  used  by  neighbouring 
nations,  of  an  alphabetic  or  syllabic  character.  Early  intercourse  with 
the  Japanese  has  left  no  perceptible  impression  on  the  written 
language  of  the  Chinese,  while,  in  that  of  the  former,  the  influence  of 
the  Chinese  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Not  so  the  result  of  the  Buddhist 
migrations  from  India  ;  they  have  left  an  indelible  stamp  on  the  lite- 
rature of  the  empire.  Piles  of  Sanscrit  lore  were  translated  into  the 
native  character ;  much  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy  and  modes  of 
thought  have  been  rendered  familiar  ;  a  very  extensive  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  number  of  the  Chinese  characters,  and  they  have 
even  succeeded  in  introducing  a  system  of  syllabic  spelling.  Bnt^ 
although  the  Devanagari  alphabet,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  perfect 
in  existence,  had  been  so  long  before  the  eyes  of  the  scholars  of  the 
empire,  we  find  no  steps  taken  towards  its  adoption,  in  place  of  thd 
time-honoured  characters  of  China  ;  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  thirteen 
centuries,  there  remain  in  China  but  a  few  vestiges  of  this  character, 
in*  books,  and  on  monumental  tablets  and  vessels,  without  living 
expositors  to  throw  light  on  the  mysteries,  which  are  thus  rendered 
still  more  obscure.  The  Ouigours  and  progenitors  of  the  Turkish 
nations  were  early  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  the  Chinese 
Court  in  written  characters  peculiar  to  their  respective  tribes.  It  ik 
known  that  the  Syriac  alphabet  was  introduced  into  China  so  early  as 
the  seventh  century,  by  the  Nestorian  missionaries.  The  frequent 
intercourse  of  the  Arabs  with  China,  from  early  times,  would  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  Arabian  alphabet  must  have  been  long  familiar  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  especially  during  the  Yuen  dynasty,  when 
they  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  imperial  patronage ;  although  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  have  ever  done  much  towards  the  translation  of 
their  books  into  Chinese  ;  and,  even  to  the  present  time,  the  greater 
part  of  the  rituals  and  religious  books  of  the  Mohammedans  are  still 
in  the  Arabic  character. 

But  besides  the  knowledge  of  foreign  systems  of  writing  in  China, 
several  alphabets  have  been  produced,  and  have  run  their  coarse, 
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within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  introduced  at  successire  periods  by 
yarions  Tartar  races  who  hare  gained  a  temporary  ascendancy. 

We  cannot  speak  with  certainty  in  this  matter  as  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Topakwei  Tartars^  while  they  held  rule  in  the  northern 
parts  of  China,  as  the  Northern  Wei  dynasty,  during  the  fifth  centuiy 
of  the  Christian  era,  though  there  is  ground  to  belieye  that  they  had 
a  particular  character  for  writing  their  original  language.  Thus  we 
read  in  the  history  of  the  Buy  dynasty,^  that  when  the  Wei  Tartars 
took  possession  of  Lo-yang,  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  Chinese 
language ;  and  their  emperor,  Wan-te,  gave  orders  to  How  Fo-how 
and  Ko  Seih-ling  to  translate  the  H<um  King^  or  ''Book  of  Filial 
Piety,  into  the  Court  language."  In  the  bibliographical  section  of  the 
same  work'  the  names  of  nine  other  books  relatire  to  the  language  of 
that  people  are  given.  The  names  of  three  books  on  the  language  of 
the  Seen-pei,  a  neighbouring  tribe,  are  also  preserved  in  the  same 
place. 

We  know  thatihe  Tsi-tan  Tartars,  who  established  themselves  in 
China  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  as  the  Leaou  dynasty, 
had  a  peculiar  alphabet ;  and  as  there  was  a  close  relation  between 
it  and  the  one  we  are  now  about  to  consider,  it  will  be  well  to  quote 
the  short  account  of  this  writing  as  given  by  the  Chinese,  this  being 
the  only  source  from  which  we  can  gather  any  light  on  the  subject. 
In  Ma  Twan-lin's  great  work,  the  Wdn  Kein  t^ung  kadu,  "  Antiquarian 
Researches/'*  we  read  that  A-paou-ke,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Leaou, 
having  a  great  number  of  Chinese  in  his  service,  they  instructed  him, 
by  an  adaptation  of  the  Chinese  official  hand  with  certain  additions 
and  contractions,  to  construct  several  thousand  characters,  and  these 
were  used  to  replace  the  wooden  tallies  which  they  had  employed 
hitherto/  The  history  of  the  Leaou  dynasty  further  informs  us,  that 
in  the  1st  month  of  the  year  920,  on  the  2nd  day  of  the  cycle,  the 
formation  of  the  Tsitan  capital  letters  was  commenced,  and  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  9th  month,  being  the  d9th  day  of  the  cycle,  the  new 
characters  having  been  completed,  an  edict  was  issued  ordering  their 
general  adoption.^    The  silence  of  history  leaves  us  to  conjecture  as 

1  Book  32,  p.  18.  s  Book  32,  page  22.  *  Book  845. 

^  See  also  R^mnsat's  Reeherehes  sur  lea  languea  Tatiares,  p.  77>  and  Tranalataon 
-of  the  Ts'ing  wan  k'e  mung,  IntroductioD,  p.  xviu. 

*  Leaou  they  History  of  the  Leaou  Dynasty,"  Book  2,  p.  1.  The  same 
passages  are  reproduced  in  the  Hung  keen  luhy  Middle  Age  History,"  Book  202, 
p.  7>  and  the  Suh  Wdn  keen  Vung  k^aou,  Supplement  to  the  Antiquarian 
Researches,**  Book  1 84,  p.  3 1 .  Theso  seyeral  quotations  are  translated  into  French, 
by  Remufiat,  in  his  Recherchee  sur  les  languea  Tartares,  p.  77* 
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to  the  resalt  of  this  experiment.  The  only  instance  we  find  of  the 
actual  employment  of  these  characters  on  record  is  on  the  29th  day  of 
the  9th  month  of  the  year  924,  when  an  imperial  edict  ordered  the 
memorial  tablet  of  the  Emperor  P61h-g5  to  be  rubbed  down,  and  hare 
his  military  enterprises  recorded  on  it,  in  Tsitan,  Tnrkish,  and 
Chinese  characters.^  Future  research  may  possibly  discover  some 
traces  of  this  national  literature  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire, 
when  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  Tsitan  language,  which  is  inserted 
at  the  end  of  the  Leaou  history,'  may  be  of  some  service  in  the 
deciphering  of  any  such  inscriptions.  A  glossary  of  this  language 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Tsze  ked  teen,  "Canon  of  Written 
Characters."* 

Remotely  allied  to  the  Tsitan  Tartars  was  the  Neu-chlh  tribc^ 
who  had  been  for  some  time  gaining  an  ascendancy,  and  eventuallj 
became  the  successful  rivals  of  the  Leaou  monarchy.  The  latter  state 
came  to  an  end  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Nen-chTh  as  the 
Kin  dynasty,  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century.  The  Neu-chYh 
being  still  withont  any  written  character,  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 
Tsitan,  and  also  of  the  Chinese,  was  acquired  from  the  people  of  those 
nations  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Kin.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  circumstance,  a  scholar,  named  Kuh-shin,  received  orders  from 
the  Emperor  Tae-tsoo  to  invent  a  set  of  characters  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  the  Tsitan,  and  based  on  the  Chinese  pattern 
hand  characters,  but  suitable  for  writing  the  Neu-chih  language.^ 
These  characters  when  completed  were  authorized  by  imperial  edict, 
and  ordered  to  be  brought  into  general  use,  in  the  8th  month  of  the 
year  1119,  on  the  26th  day  of  the  cycle.'  In  1138,  the  Kin  emperor, 
He-tsung,  having  invented  a  set  of  small  Neu-chih  characters,  those 
which  Kiih-shin  had  invented  previously  were  termed  capitals,*  and 
the  small  New-chYh  characters  were  published  through  the  empire  by 
an  edict,  on  the  28th  day  of  the  1st  month.^  These  were  first  brought 
into  use  officially  in  the  5th  month  of  the  year  1145,  on  the  55th  day 

1  Leaou  they  Book  2,  p.  5 ;  Hung  ArS^  Book  202,  p.  9 ;  Suh  Win  hXen 
i^ung  Va^u,  Book  184,  p.  31. 

'  Leaou  «Atf,  Book  46.  A  sample  of  these  words  has  been  tnmslated  into 
German,  by  Klaproth,  in  his  Aaia  Polyglotta,  pp.  194,  195. 

*  B^musat^s  Mdanges  Aaiatiques,  Tome  2,  p.  256. 
^  Suh  W&n  keen  t^ung  kaiuy  Book  184,  p.  31. 

»  Kin  the,  "  History  of  the  Kin  D^Tiasty,"  Book  2,  p.  14 ;  Hung  hZen  Wh 
Book  214,  p.  14. 

*  T^ung  keen  hang  muh  Suh  pten,  "  Supplement  to  tho  General  History  of 
China,  Book  10,  p.  42;  Suh  Witn  h'cen  t'ung  ka6u»  Book  184,  p.  31. 

7  Kin  the,  Book  .3,  p.  20;  Hung  keen  luh.  Book  215,  p.  10. 
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of  the  eyele}  The  Suk  W&n  Keen  t'ung  ha^  states,  in  a  note,  tliat 
the  classics  and  histories  of  China  were  translated  in  this  character. 
These  are  most  probably  now  lost  past  recorery,  but  in  a  catalogue 
of  the  books  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Peking  daring  the  Ming 
dynasty  we  have  a  list  of  fifteen  books  in  the  Neu-chth  character,  the 
last  of  which,  called  the  Neu  chih  ttzS  moo,  "  Nen-chlh  Alphabet," 
would  no  doubt  hare  thrown  much  light  on  the  character  of  the  Kin 
literature.  As  these  fifteen  works  are  probably  all  lost,  it  may  be 
well  to  preserve  the  names  of  the  others,  which  are  as  follows 

Ftean  Icod  shoo,  "  History  of  Pwan-koo.** 

£*ung  foo  Uzi  shco,  "  History  of  Confucius." 

K^wfugfoo  Ua^  yhi  hod  ehang,  "  Travels  of  Confndus.*' 

Xea  yH,    Domestic  Discourses.** 

K'ia  yii  kein  n&ng  yin  yu  ckuen,    Discourses  of  the  Wise  and 
Able,  from  the  Domestic  Discourses." 

JK'^cmg  fai  hung  Aoo,    History  of  K^ang  Ta^-kung." 

WodTuitm  shoo,  «  History  of  Woo  Tszd-seu." 

Shih  pd  hwd  tdw  padu  chuen,  Narrative  of  the  Display  of  Rarities 
by  Eighteen  Kingdoms." 

Sun  pin  ihoo, History  of  Sun  Pin." 

Shin  y^  sAoo,    Treatise  on  Carriage-driving.** 

Ha^  tsein  hang  shoo,  **  History  of  Hae  Tseen  Knng.** 
Hvfang  sh^  neik  shoo,    History  of  Madam  Hwang." 

Pih  hea  sing,  ^'  National  Surnames.*' 

ffa  ta  yang  irh  han. 
The  only  direct  evidence  which  we  have  of  the  actual  use  of  the 
Neu-chth  character,  besides  the  books,  is  in  the  existence  of  two 
•tone  tablets,  which  will  be  noticed  in  this  paper.  One  of  theae  was 
engraved  during  the  Kin  dynasty,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of 
the  Yuen. 

The  annals  of  the  Ming  inform  us  of  the  establishment  of  a 
translatorial  offioe,  in  connection  with  the  national  collegiate  institute, 
in  the  year  1407.  The  object  of  this  office  was  to  fiicilitate  the 
transaction  of  diplomatic  correspondence  with  foreign  nations,  and  the 
incumbents  were  charged  with  the  study  of  eight  different  foreign 
languages.  One  of  these  was  the  Neu-chth;  and  the  others  were 
the  Mongolian,  Tibetan,  Sanscrit,  fiokharan,  Ouigour,  Birman,  and 
Siamese.  An  examination  of  the  students  took  place  in  L426,  by 
the  members  of  the  Han-lin  institute  ;  and  this  practice  was  repeated 
at  interval,, those  who  distinguished  themselves  being  appointed  to 


^  Kin  As^  Book  3,  p.  27 ;  Hung  kUen      Book  SI  a,  p.  13. 
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offices  connected  with  the  embassies.  In  1470  a  fixed  number  of 
interpreters  were  appointed  for  each  of  the  nations  above  named; 
seven  being  the  number  determined  on  for  the  ISTeu-chYh^  but  it  was 
afterwards  increased  to  nine. 

On  the  accession  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty^  in  1644^  we  find 
they  re-established  this  Translatorial  Office,  the  same  year,  adding 
two  sections  in  addition  to  the  eight  previously  existing.  These  were 
the  Pa-pth  and  the  Rh-ylh,  two  nations  on  the  south-west  of  China. 
A  president  was  appointed,  and  fifty-six  professors  ;  and  the  following 
year  another  section  was  added,  consisting  of  thirty  interpreters,  for 
the  tributary  nations.  In  1659  the  section  devoted  to  the  Neu-chlh 
language  was  suppressed,  as  also  that  for  the  Mongol.^  The  Manchus 
being  actifally  descendants  from  the  Neu-chih  Tartars  their  language 
is  almost  identical,  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  that  time,  the  Manchu 
literature  had  already  supplanted  the  Neu-chTh  character. 

Most  of  the  preceding  facts  were  known  to  that  singularly  acute 
orientalist,  Abel  Remusat,  when  he  wrote  his  Recherches  sur  les  langaes 
Tartares ;  bnt,  not  having  seen  a  specimen  of  the  writing  in  question, 
he  was  led  to  form  an  hypothesis,  which  must  at  least  in  part  fall  to 
the  ground.  On  the  78th  page  of  the  work  above  mentioned^  he  says  : 
"  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  countries  which  were  under  their  domi- 
nation still  contain  stone  monuments,  with  inscriptions  destined  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  treaties  of  peace,  of  decisive  battles, 
and  splendid  actions.  It  is  customary,  in  China,  to  erect  tablets  on 
such  occasions,  and  the  Tartars  frequently  conform  to  this  practice. 
If  any  such  could  be  found,  with  inscriptions  in  the  characters  of  the 
Leaoa  or  the  Kin,  we  should  be  enabled  to  speak  from  knowledge,  in 
deciding  whether  the  Tartars  had  adopted  the  Chinese  characters 
purely  and  simply,  or  whether  they  had  subjected  them  to  some  such 
corruption  as  those  alluded  to  above  ;  whether  they  had  adhered  to 
what  others  had  thought  out  before  them,  or  whether  they  had  them- 
selves taken  a  step  in  advance  in  this  career,  which  is  open  to  inven- 
tive and  perfective  genius.  For  want  of  such  decisive  monuments, 
being  unprovided  even  with  such  Chinese  works  as  could  supply  the 
want  in  presenting  us  with  syllabaries,  with  alphabets,  or  with  words 
expressed  in  the  characters  in  question,  we  are  reduced  to  conjectures 

1  These  details  respecting  the  Office  of  Tianslaton  are  taken  from  R^miisat*s 
Becherches  sur  les  langaes  Tartares,  pp.  218-20,  and  H^anges  Asiatiques, 
Tome  2,  pp.  248, 249.    He  quotes  from  a  work  called  the  Pian^Man,  which  I 
haye  not  seen,  and  part  of  which  is  extracted  from  the,  Mln^  Awiiy  fcen, 
Stetisties  of  the  Ming  Dynasty.*' 
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regarding  the  sjsiem  of  writing  followed  hj  the  Taitan  and  the  Nen- 
chtt." 

After  a  careful  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of  works  on 
lapidary  inscriptions,  I  can  only  find  a  record  of  the  existence  of  two 
in  the  Nen-chih  character.  The  first  of  these  waa  erected  in  the  year 
1134^  at  the  imperial  mausoleum  at  Keen-chow^  in  Shen-se  province  ; 
and  a  transcript  of  the  same  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  of  the  Ming 
dynasty.  As  this  is  almost  the  only  existing  specimen  of  a  lost 
(written)  language  it  will  be  well  to  state  the  particulars  with  some 
minuteness.  The  work  in  which  this  curious  piece  is  published  is 
called  Shih  mih  Ueuen  kwa, Choice  selections  from  lapidary  litera- 
ture/ by  Chaou  Han^  and  is  dated  1618.  It  is  in  eight  books  and 
contains  nearly  300  inscriptions.  It  was  reprinted  during  the  present 
dynasty,  in  a  collection,  consisting  of  a  new  edition  of  184  different 
works,  in  thirty  packets,  known  by  the  name  B  poo  sow  Jee^  Assem- 
blage of  rarities  from  the  garden  of  arts."  It  was  also  reprinted  in  a 
'  reduced  size,  in  another  similar  collection,about  the  end  of  last  century 
called  Che  puh  tsuh  tse  tsung  skoOy  *^  Repository  of  the  knowledge  of 
one's  deficiencies."  In  this  edition  the  inscription  is  printed  so  close 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  separate  the  words  from  each  other. 

A  transcript  is  given  here,  the  size  of  the  original  work,  together 
with  a  version  in  Chinese,  which  stands  on  the  left  of  the  Neu-chih 
inscription  on  the  tablet. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  inscription,  according  to  the 
Chinese  version  : — 

The  local  military  director  and  prince  of  the  blood,  brother  to 
the  emperor  of  the  Great  Kin  dynasty;  having  enjoyed  a  season  of 
tranquillity  within  the  boundary  of  his  jurisdiction,  was  hunting  on 
the  south  side  of  Leang  Hill.  On  coming  to  Keen-ling  (the  imperial 
sepulchres)  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  finding  the  pavilion  and  side 
buildings  in  a  state  of  decay,  every  vestige  of  magnificence  having 
disappeared,  he  gave  orders  to  the  local  authorities  to  assemble 
artisans  to  repair  and  beautify  the  place.  Now  having  again  visited 
the  sepulchres,  finding  the  paintings  all  renewed,  and  the  side  galleries 
completely  restored,  he  was  inexpressibly  delighted,  and  returned 
after  partaking  of  an  entertainment  by  the  Prefect  of  Le-yang. 

"T'gen-hwuy,  1 2th  year  (a.d.  1184),  being  the  51st  year  of  the 
sexagenary  cycle,  llth  month,  14th  day,  Hwang  Ying-ke,  Territorial 
Secretary  to  the  Supreme  Council,  and  Wang  Kwei,  Secondary 
Prefect  of  Yew-chow,  members  of  the  suite,  have  written  this  in 
compliance  with  the  command. 

Translation  of  the  preceding  inscription." 

Z  2 
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The  bending  to  the  tablet  reads — "  Record  of  the  joamey  of  the 
military  director  and  prince  of  the  blood,  tbe  emperor's  brother." 

The  author  of  the  Shih  mih  tsetien  kwa  adds  the  following  note 
This  prince  of  the  blood  is  called  the  brother  of  the  emperor,  bat  no 
name  or  surname  is  mentioned.  As  the  date  is  1184,  it  shoald  be  the 
brother  of  T'a^  tsung,  According  to  the  history  of  the  Kin  dynasty, 
She-tsoo  had  eleven  sons,  there  being  eight  besides  Kang-tsung, 
T'a6-tsoo,  and  T'a^-tsung,  it  is  uncertain  which  is  the  one  referred  to. 
We  cannot  decipher  a  single  word  of  this  inscription,  which  is 
written  in  the  Neu-chlh  character.  This  table  corroborates  what 
Wang  Yuen-mei  says — '  When  enlightened  princes  are  watchful  orer 
their  virtue,  foreigners  are  attracted  from  every  region.'  There  is  a 
translation  at  the  end,  in  the  Chinese  character,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  five  characters^  inscribed  on  the  left  side,  but  it  is 
entirely  difi*erent«  The  engraved  inscription  is  at  Koen-ling,  on  the 
characterless  tablet." 

One  Le  Kwang-ying,  a  native  of  Kesrhing,  published  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  impressions  from  inscriptions  in  his  possession, 
in  1729,  entitled  Kwan  meadu  tu  Uang  kin  shih  wdn  hadu  led 
"  Examination  of  the  metal  and  stone  inscriptions  preserved  in  the 
Ghefs-d'osnvres  Cabinet"  On  the  4th  page  of  the  15th  book  we  find 
the  following : — 

Record  of  the  journej  of  the  local  military  director  and  prince 
of  the  blood,  the  emperor's  brother. 

This  is  written  in  the  national  character  of  the  dynasty. 

"At  the  end  is  the  following  subscription  : — '  T'een  hwny,  12th 
year,  being  the  51st  year  of  tho  cycle,  llth  month,  I4th  day,  Hwang 
Ying-ke,  Territorial  Secretary  to  the  Supreme  Council,  and  Wang 
Kwei,  Secondary  Prefect  of  Yew-chow,  members  of  the  snite,  have 
written  this  in  compliance  with  the  command.' 

''There  is  also  the  following  subscription  : — 'Signature  of  Fan 
Chung-gan  of  Ching-too,  in  the  year  16da.' " 

The  Kwan-chung  kin  shih  ke,  ''Record  of  the  Metal  and  Stone 
Inscriptions  of  Shen-se,"  by  Peih  Yuen,  published  in  1781,  notices 
this  inscription,  on  the  1st  page  of  the  7th  book,  as  follows: — 

"  Record  of  the  journey  of  the  military  director  and  prince  of  the 
blood,  the  emperor's  brother. 

"  Erected  in  the  llth  month,  a.d.  11 34.  The  first  part  is  written 
in  tbe  Nen-ch!h  character ;  the  latter  part  is  a  translation  written  in 
the  ordinary  character ;  the  heading  is  in  the  seal  character.  At 
Keen-ling,  in  Keen-chow. 

"  This  is  engraved  on  the  oharaeterlesa  tablet  at  Keen-ling,  as 
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follows  — 'We  find  on  examination^  that  in  the  year  1131  the 
Kin  gave  the  region  of  Shen-se  to  the  hoose  of  Tse,  so  that  at  the 
date  in  qaestion  this  territory  belonged  to  Lew  Yu,  and  while 
Lew  Yu  was  thus  Emperor  of  Tse  he  was  gnarded  and  protected  by 
Ta-lae  as  army  inspector.  Tarlae  was  the  son  of  Muh-tsnng,  and  the 
brother  of  T'a^tsang.  In  the  inscription  it  is  said  "  the  emperor's 
brother,"  bnt  no  name  is  given.  Comparing  this  with  history,  there 
is  no  doabt  that  Ta-lae  is  referred  to.' " 

The  Tseen  yen  i*dng  kin  skih  w&npa  wei  mh,    Supplement  to  the 
TsSen-yen  hall  Appendices  to  the  Metal  and  Stone  Literature,"  also 
notices  this  inscription,  on  the  1st  page  of  the  6th  book,  ae  follows : — 
Record  of  the  journey  of  the  military  director  and  prince  of  the 
blood,  the  emperor's  brother. 

"A.D.  1134,  11th  month." 
"In  the  preceding  record,  the  former  part  is  written  in  the 
Neu-chlh  character  and  the  latter  part  is  a  rersion  in  the  Chinese 
character.  The  inscription  speaks  of  the  military  director  and 
prince  of  the  blood,  the  emperor's  brother,  bat  it  does  not  give  any 
name.  Some  students  of  inscriptions  consider  this  to  be  Tsung-foo  ; 
but  Tsung-foo  was  the  son  of  T'a^-tsoo  and  nephew  of  T'a6-tsung,  and 
as  the  inscription  was  engraved  in  the  time  of  T'a^tsung,  he  could  not 
be  called  the  emperor's  brother.  Some  consider  it  to  be  Ta-lae ;  but 
on  examining  the  imperial  records  and  the  biographies  in  the  History 
of  the  Kin,  we  find  that  Ta-lae  was  not  in  Shen-se  at  that  time. 
I  conceive  this  prince  of  the  blood  to  have  been  Sa4e-h5.  Sa-le-hS 
belonged  originally  to  the  royal  house  of  the  Kin,  and  being  the 
foster  son  of  She-tsoo,  he  was  brought  up  as  a  brother  of  T'a^tsung, 
and  ought  to  be  designated  the  emperor's  brother.  In  Le  Sin's 
Narrative  of  Important  Events  for  the  year  1130,  it  is  said — 'In  the 
10th  month  of  the  year  1131,  Tsung  Peih  being  defeated  by  Woo 
Keae,  he  returned  from  the  east  of  the  river  to  Yen-shan,  when  the 
Assistant  Commander-in-Chief,  Tsung  Wei,  detained  Tsung  Peih  in 
the  camp,  and  appointed  the  Assistant  Military  Director,  Sa-le-hd,  to 
be  Commissioner  for  Military  Affairs  in  Shen-se.'  Thus  the  expres- 
sion on  the  tablet.  Local  Military  Director,  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  Narrative  of  Events  ;  for  he  was  promoted,  from  beins:  Assistant 
Military  Director,  to  be  Principal  Military  Director.  The  Narrative 
of  Events  further  says,  'When  Loo  Peih  led  on  the  troops  to  an 
assault,  and  was  defeated  by  Woo  Keae,  Sa-le-ho  was  seized  with 
alarm  and  shed  tears,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Kin  people  called  him 


1  The  inBdiptlon  in  Chinese,  down  to  the  date,  is  given  here. 
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tbe  Weeping  Prince  of  the  Blood.'  So  tbat  Sa-le-hd  onginally  had 
the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Blood.  This  event  is  not  narrated  in  the 
History  of  the  Kin  ;  bat,  besides  this  matter  of  the  Local  Military 
Director,  there  are  verj  great  omissions  in  the  History,  which  mast  be 
snpplied  by  the  Narrative  of  Events  and  the  lapidary  inscriptions. 
Sarle-ho's  name  is  now  written  Sa-le-kan." 

Sach  are  the  few  particulars  I  have  been  able  to  gather  regarding 
this  stone,  and  an  examination  of  the  character  permits  me  to  add  very 
little  more,  for  I  confess  it  has  resisted  all  the  efforts  which  I  have 
been  enabled  to  apply  towards  its  resolation.  I  hare  little  hesitation, 
however,  in  saying  that  it  is  an  actaal  version  in  another  langaage, 
and  not  a  mere  transcription  of  the  Chinese  sounds.  One  reason  for 
this  conclusion  is  that,  while  the  Chinese  characters  are  105  in 
namber,  the  words  of  the  Kin  are  only  94 ;  besides  which  I  see  no 
conceivable  collocation  of  the  strokes  which  can  make  these  words 
correspond  to  the  sounds  of  the  Chinese,  or  anything  near  it.  I  con- 
ceive, further,  that  the  translat4on  cannot  be  a  very  literal  one,  in 
consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  Kin  version.  This  opinion  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  the  present  Manchu,  which  is  a  direct  descen- 
dant of  the  Kin,  is  much  more  diffuse  than  the  Chinese,  and  in  all 
bilingual  inscriptions  the  Manchu  words  greatly  exceed  the  Chinese. 
It  would  be  necessary,  however,  to  know  something  of  their  principles 
of  literary  composition,  before  deciding  too  positively  ;  for;  under  the  . 
circumstances  in  which  their  literature  took  its  rise,  we  are  not  antbo- 
rized  to  look  for  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  and  the  thought  has 
occurred,  as  a  possibility,  that  the  particles  and  inflexions  may  be 
omitted.  The  few  specimens  which  I  have  found  of  the  langaage  in 
Chinese  books,  are  not  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  this  point. 

One  of  these  authorities  is  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  Kin  langaage, 
called  Kw6  yxi  heae,  at  the  end  of  the  Kin  she,  "  History  of  the  Kin 
dynasty."  The  greater  part  of  this  was  translated  into  German  by 
Klaproth,  in  his  Asia  Polyglotta,  pp.  292,  294.  I  have  also  given  an 
English  translation  of  it,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Translation  of  the 
Tsing  w&n  Jc^  mung,  pp.  Ixxv,  Ixxx. 

In  the  Tsz^  hed  teen  there  is  also  a  glossary  of  the  Neu-chlh  lan- 
guage, which  was  published  by  Visdelou,  in  the  Supplement  a  la  Bib- 
lioth^que  Orientale,  p.  257.^  The  same  was  republished  by  Langles, 
in  his  Alphabet  Mantchon,  third  edition,  pp.  38,  89,  which  also  gives 
the  corresponding  Manchu  words. 

A  much  more  extensive  work,  in  a  number  of  volumes,  was  pub* 


^  Melanges  ABiati^qes,  Tome  2,  p.  266. 
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lished  at  Peking,  in  1824^  entitled  Kin  Urig  Kin  iheyu  keae.  '^Expla- 
nation of  words  in  the  Kin  History,  pnblisbed  by  Imperial  authority." 
The  greater  part  of  the  words  in  this  work  belong  to  the  Nea-chlh, 
though  a  large  portion  of  them  is  also  from  the  Mongolian,  Tibetan, 
Sulu,  and  other  Tartar  tongues.  The  words,  which  in  the  Kin  history 
are  given  in  the  Chinese  character,  are  here  written  in  the  Manchu 
character  also,  the  explanations  being  all  in  Chinese. 

The  transcription  of  a  few  proper  names  in  the  Nen-ch!h  character 
might  afford  a  clue  to  the  alphabet ;  but  it  is  possible  the  names  on 
the  tablet  are  not  transfers  of  the  sound,  but  translations  of  the  sense, 
as  we  find  most  of  the  proper  names  are  translated  in  the  two  works 
above  mentioned.  Thus,  Kin,  the  name  of  the  dynasty  in  Chinese, 
signifying  Gold,  is  given,  in  the  Kin  history,  as  GdvrcMhrhody  and 
Gdu'cKun,  and  also  Gaesin,  each  of  these  words  signifying  Gold  or 
Metal  in  the  Neu-chlh  language,  the  latter  being  also  the  word  used 


surname,  Wang,  which  we  find  at  the  end  of  this  inscription,  is  trans- 
lated in  the  above  vocabularies  in  the  Neu-chih,  by  Wdn-yen,  or, 
rather,  this  latter  is  given  as  the  equivalent  in  Neu-ch!h.  The 
Chinese  surname,  Shang,  has  Woo-hoo-lun,  for  the  Neu-chlh  equi- 
valent, and  so  on ;  the  author  of  the  Kin  history  remarking,  at  the 
end,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  give  all  the  surnames,  as  the 
Chinese  equivalents  were  arbitrarily  adopted  by  the  respective  fami- 
lies. Such  being  the  case  with  regard  to  proper  names,  it  is  possible^ 
that  the  examples  on  this  tablet  are  not  transfers  of  the  sound,  but  the 
Neu-chih  equivalents,  and  thus  we  are  deprived  of  a  key  which  has 
proved  the  most  important  auxiliary  in  recovering  the  lost  written 
languages  of  Egypt  and  Persepolis. 

Again,  the  fact  that  there  were  two  systems  of  characters  in  use, 
while  we  are  not  informed  as  to  the  particular  application  of  these 
respectively,  involves  the  question  in  still  greater  perplexity. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  hypothesis  of  R^musat,  .which  is  deserving 
of  attention  for  its  ingenuity,  and,  it  may  be,  is  not  entirely  devoid  of 
foundation.  He  considered  there  was  ground  to  believe  that  the 
writings  of  the  Leaou  and  Kin  dynasties  were  essentially  the  same, 
and  that  this  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  present  Corean 
written  language,  it  having  been  transmitted  to  the  present  day  by 
that  nation,  formerly  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Leaou  and  Kin 
Tartars.  The  inscription  now  before  us  furnishes  the  answer,  in  par^ 
to  this  theory^  inasmuch  aa  we  see  by  it  that  the  Kin  alphabet  is  oer« 


in  the  modem  Manchu  language. 
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tttinly  not  identical  with  the  Gorean ;  still  I  think  there  is  reason  in 
the  suggestion  that  the  Corean  may  be  the  written  language  of  the 
Leaou  Tartars.  The  appearanoe  of  the  oharacter,  oompared  with  the 
aeconnt  of  that  of  the  Tsitan,  giren  in  the  Chinese  history,  seems  to 
£aTonr  ihis  supposition.  That  aooonnt  tells  na  the  characters  were 
formed  by  a  modification  of  the  Chinese  le-thoo,  or  what  has  been 
termed  the  official  hand ;  and  it  does  not  require  a  great  stretch  of 
fancy  to  trace  a  resemblance  between  the  elements  of  the  Corean 
writing  and  the  Chinese  characters  of  the  Han  dynasty.  The  form  of 
the  grouping  of  the  Corean  characters  also  corresponds  with  those  on 
the  Kin  tablet ;  and  this  may  form  an  important  hint,  in  any  attempt 
to  unravel  the  contents  of  the  latter.  The  order  of  sequence  obeerred 
in  the  elements  of  the  Corean  words  is,  first,  top  left  hand,  then  right, 
and  lastly  below ;  and  the  presumption  is  that  the  same  rule  applies 
to  the  Nen-chth  writing^i 

The  annexed  specimen  of  Corean  writing,  the  Lung  tvei  pei 
Aoo^^  will  show  the  analogy  between  it  and  the  Kin  writing.  The 
interlinear  column  on  the  right  is  the  original  document  in  Chinese, 
of  which  the  other  is  merely  a  transcript  of  the  sounds  in  the  Corean 
character. 

The  following  lines  contain  a  transliteration  of  the  Corean  alpha- 
betio  charaoten 

Song  ts'am  koon  0  Ts&  ngoo  tai  hyong  t'yon  ty9. 

Hook  yoo  toong  oi  in  moo  i  ha  pyoor  rak  t'i  k'i  tyoi  hyong  ha  p^ 
poon  Tsoo  Wor 

Kan  tarn  mai  syang  tsyo  ping  ho  ngong  ban  woir  wi  wok  kak  Dga 

wey  t'a  tsyoo  pookoon  tsyor 
Pang  kwi  koo  toong  lyoong  ko  ts'a  syong  li  kyoi  kwan  ha  lo  hom 

he  ts'yoo  kyo  pang  k^ai  tsir 
Ts'o  ko  sin  hang  ts'yoo  moo  lyong  ts'oo  hoi  t'yor  toong  ngyoo 

syang  ngyong  pyong  hae  kyd  ir  syoo  hyor 
Syong  pang  so  ngyon  ts^a  kak  sin  to  tsaoon  syor  moor  hyam  koo 

ngi  soo  myan  syoon  tsang  moq  ts'yor. 

TsAlfSLAnOlY. 

FitienUd  to  my  etUemed  Brother,  the  MiUtary  Adviicr,  Woo-Tn-fu, 
on  hit  return  to  China. 

Although  there  are  the  central  and  outside  nations, 

Tet  it  is  vain  to  distinguish  men  as  natives  and  foreigners  : 

I  Part  IX,  Division  3,  Book  4,  p.  1. 


T^^f^  yjv^^  ^i:^ 

izi^t  Ali'f*:  -f-Jt, 
^ejE 

^at 

J^-^ 
>I41^  eM^  '3f7j^ 

>(^^^ 

t)^  l^)M 
MH  ""^Mk 

-i^iJIt  ?>)>?r 
'^'^  >t3^r^ 

iip^ 

^fe  flgrA  t>Ht^ 

5|f:^ 

JL^F 
i^ta  'HK'^ 

-^A 

il.-^ 


i^n 

ifc* 

<>>)^ 

^it* 

tii^ 

U):WL  ^4;^ 


! 


i 

I 
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All  mankind  enter  the  world  m  brethren^ 
Then  why  draw  a  line  between  Tsoo  and  Yne. 
Onr  intinuMsy  is  that  of  the  inmost  hearty 
Reflected  like  the  winter  moon  on  the  icy  pool. 
Under  the  inflnenoe  of  yonr  yirtues  I  become  conscions  of  my  imper* 
feotionSy 

While  yonr  pearly  productions  reiterate  yonr  rare  attainments. 
Henceforward  I  had  hoped  long  to  enjoy  your  company^ 
Bnt  noW|  of  a  sudden,  I  am  called  to  bid  yon  farewell. 
Through  passes  and  rivers  dangers  beset  your  way, 
And  the  mild  air  of  autumn  no  longer  peryades  the  fields ; 
Now^  on  yonr  departure,  bo  careful  when  you  travel  and  when  yon 
halt, 

That  no  obstacle  may  impede  you  in  your  homeward  joomey. 
On  the  eastern  border  the  military  are  still  up  in  arms, 
And  the  seaboard  is  deluged  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 
The  country  wants  another  Ping  Loo-leen 

Who  could  divert  the  soldiers  of  Tsin  by  the  power  of  his  tongue. 
Do  not  harbour  suspicions  regarding  the  rudeness  of  barbarians. 
For  they  can  apply  themselves  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  life  with 
credit. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  above  theory  that  the  Ck>rean  alpha- 
bet is  Car  too  systematic^  and  presents  too  striking  a  resemblance  to* 
the  Devanagari,  to  have  been  the  production  of  the  Tsitan,  and  that 
it  is  more  probable  to  have  been  imported  froni  the  west,  by  the  pro« 
pagators  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  There  is  force  in  this  objection,  but 
not  such,  I  think,  as  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis  in  question  ;  I  would 
rather  extend  the  doubt,  by  supposing  the  improbability  of  this  Tartar 
tribe  having  spontaneously  excogitated  an  alphabet  for  their  language  ; 
and  as  we  are  informed  by  the  history  that  they  were  indebted  for  the 
suggestion  to  their  Chinese  captives  and  refugees,  I  see  nothing  forced 
in  the  supposition  that  among  the  latter  were  %to  be  found  Buddhist 
priests,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  were  con- 
structed the  written  languages  of  India  and  Tibet  On  the  contrary^ 
this  seems  an  easy  way  of  accounting  for  what  otherwise  stands  out 
as  a  difficulty  in  the  case ;  and,  while  there  is  an  obvious  analogy 
between  the  Corean  alphabetic  system  and  the  Devanagari,  I  would 
hesitate  before  receiving  this  as  an  evidence  against  its  identity  with 
the  Tsitan.  A.  fact  which  would  flavour  this  view  is  recorded  in  the 
histoiy  of  Knblai  khao,  who  commissioned  the  Lama  priest,  Saadja 
Bandida,  to  perform  a  similar  offi^  for  bis  dynasty,  the  same  order 
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baying  beeu  also  transihitted  to  his  successor  in  office,  the  Tibetan 
priest,  Baschpa. 

Granting,  then,  that  we  are  enabled  thas  to  identify  the  Tsitan 
character,  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  the  more  recent  Neu-cbTU 
character  is  really  a  step  in  advance.  A  seed  of  national  independ- 
ence or,  it  may  be,  vanity,  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  desire  for 
a  character  peculiar  to  their  tribe,  as  we  know  that,  on  a  later  occa- 
sion, the  Mongols  of  the  Yuen  dynasty  were  prompted  by  such  a 
feeling.  Their  inability  fully  to  appreciate  the  capabilities  of  the 
alphabet  of  their  neighbours  may  also  have  exercised  an  influence  in 
the  same  direction,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  Tsitan  and  Nen-cbih 
were  cognate  dialects.  In  the  absence  of  more  direct  evidence,  there- 
fore, I  would  infer  that  the  Nen-chih  is  rather  a  degradation  than  an 
improvement  npon  the  Tsitan.  Such  as  it  was  it  seems  to  have  been 
known  and  used  for  many  years  after;  for  we  find  Kublai  khan 
stating,  in  his  edict,  regarding  the  alphabet  of  Baschpa,  as  one  of  his 
reasons  for  the  invention  of  a  new  character,  that  the  Leaou  and  Kin 
had  characters  peculiar  to  their  respective  nations.  I  find  it  also 
stated,  in  a  Chinese  book  on  inscriptions,  that  there  is,  at  Keu-ynng- 
kwan,  on  the  Great  Wall,  a  stone  tablet,  erected  daring  the  Yuen 
dynasty,  in  the  year  1345,  with  a  Buddhist  sutra  inscribed  on  it  in 
five  different  kinds  of  characters,  i.  e.,  the  Mongolian,  Ouigonr,  Nen- 
ohih,  Sanscrit,  and  Chinese. 

Annexed  is  a  table  of  the  elements  of  the  Neu-chih  writing, 
derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  Kin  tablet,  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
they  are  almost  all  component  parts  of  the  Chinese  keae  shoo,  or  what 
has  been  called  the  pattern  hand  ;  but  it  is  still  doubtful  if  this  snbdL 
vision  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Neu-chlh  orthoepy ;  for  there 
is  not  one  of  them  of  which  I  can  find  a  key  to  the  pronunciation,  and 
it  is  only  some  three  or  four  of  the  words  to  which  I  can  aflSx  the 
interpretation  with  any  great  probability.  There  is  no  indication  of 
a  distinction  of  the  characters  as  initials,  medials,  and  finals,  on  the 
principle  of  the  Arabic  and  Tartar  alphabets,  for  we  find  the  same 
form  of  character  occupying  each  of  these  positions  in  the  varioos 
tsombinations. 

To  recapitulate  the  principal  facts  above  alluded  to  : — We  have 
here  an  inscription  in  an  unknown  character,  professing  to  be  a  fac- 
simile from  a  stone  tablet  of  the  period  of  the  Kin  dynasty,  erected  at 
the  imperial  tombs  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  at  Keen-chow,  in  Shen-se. 
A  translation,  in  Chinese,  is  given  by  the  side  ;  a  note  in  the  work  in 
which  it  is  preserved  informs  us  that  it  is  in  the  Neu-chlh  character. 
This  work  haa  been  twice  reprinted,  in  different  collections.  The 
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anthentioity  of  the  inscription  is  vonched  for^  hj  being  noticed  and 
commented  on  in  a  number  of  other  works  on  inscriptions.  We  learn 
from  history  that  the  Nen-chlh  had  a  peculiar  written  character  for 
their  language.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  analogy  exists 
between  the  method  of  this  written  language  and  that  of  the  Corean. 
The  aids  we  have  for  the  recovery  of  the  Neu  chih  language  are  a 
vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  Kin  history,  and  an  imperial  work  lately 
printed,  explaining  all  the  foreign  words  in  the  Kin  history.  The 
general  resemblance  between  the  specimens  of  the  Neu-chth  language 
thus  handed  down  to  us,  and  the  modern  language  of  the  Manchus,  is 
so  close  as  to  afford  the  prospect  of  considerable  assistance  from  the 
latter  source,  in  any  attempt  to  decipher  the  contents  of  the  tablet. 

Such  being  the  data,  there  still  remains  a  large  residuum  of  difficulty 
to  be  overcome,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  true  elements  of  this  written 
language.  But^  as  there  is  another  inscription  known  to  exist  in 
China  in  the  same  character,  and  which  is  probably  a  phonetic  trans* 
oript  of  Chinese  or  Sanscrit  sounds,  could  an  impression  of  it  be  pro- 
cured there  is  reason  to  believe  it  would  afford  the  key  necessary  to 
the  complete  analysis  of  the  composition. 

Shanghax,       Mapf  1858. 
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Aet.  XVII.— 0»  the  Cotton  Trade  of  India.   By  J.  A. 
Mann,  Esq.,  P.S.S. 

[Bead  2l9t  January,  I860.] 

The  great  and  inoreaaiDg  importanoe  attaohing  to  the  question  of 
Cotton  eapply  renders  any  remarks  which  may  throw  light  on  the 
subject,  of  peculiar  interefat ;  the  fact  that  the^  yalue  of  our  cotton 
manu&cture  now  exceeds  sixty  million  pounds  sterling  annnally— 
consuming  therein  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  the 
simple  fibre — employing  nearly  one  hundred  million  pounds  sterling  of 
capital — and  giving  employment  directly  and  indirectly  to  about  four 
millions  of  our  countrymen,  ib  alone  so  startling  and  withal  so  colossal 
as  almost  to  defy  comprehension.  That  a  fibre  so  simple,  and  with  xa 
but  a  century  since  so  little  known  and  appreciated,  should  now  giro 
rise  to  such  wealth  and  comfort,  almost  partakes  of  fiction ;  and  one 
knows  not  how  sufficiently  to  praise  the  ingenuity  of  Wyatti 
Kay,  Hargreaves,  Arkwright^  and  Crompton,  who  led  the  way  to  raiae 
the  manufacture  in  little  more  than  a  century  to  its  present  prodigious 
proportions.  But  the  extension,  not  to  say  the  sustenance,  of  this 
trade,  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  the  raw  material ; 
upon  this,  the  one  hundred  millions  of  our  capital,  and  the  livelihood 
of  near  four  millions  of  our  countrymen  is  dependent,  a  matter  so 
serious  and  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  make  the  question  one  of  the 
State ;  the  appalling  result  only  contemplated  of  one  year*s  stoppage  of 
the  supply,  is  sufficient  to  force  a  dread  of  the  slender  basis  upon  which 
the  magnificent  fabric  depends.  Our  legislators  are  however  now  fully 
alive  to  its  importance,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  mark  the  attention  the 
matter  receives  amid  the  turmoil  of  our  immense  governmental  affairs. 

The  race  for  supremacy  in  trade  is  now  so  energetically  joined  in 
by  many  of  our  Continental  neighbours,  and  our  Atlantic  cousins,  that 
it  is  more  particularly  desirable  our  supply  should  be  capable  of  equal 
progression  any  tendency  to  a  deficiency  must  so  check  the  trade  as 
inevitably  to  involve  a  very  wide-spread  loss,  and  the  only  manner  in 
which  the  certainty  can  be  assured,  is  in  the  liberal  encouragement  of 
the  cultivation  in  our  colonies,  and  in  brief  to  have  as  many  sources  of 
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supply,  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  a  looal  failnre.  A  glaneo  at  tbe 
statistics  on  the  subject  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  its  possibility — 
if  we  observe  tbe  ^Etlling  off  in  supply  in  tbe  years  1886  and  1837, 
caused  by  tbe  failnre  of  tbe  crops  in  tbe  United  States,  and  remark 
tbe  comparatively  large  stock  bold  at  tbat  period,  wbicb  meliorated  its 
effects  ;  we  will  discover  tbe  same  warning  indications  in  tbe  prepon- 
derance of  demand  over  supply  in  tbe  years  1854,  1855,  and  1856 ; 
and  tbougb  our  bopes  seem  now  well  grounded  of  a  more  regular  and 
certain  supply,  we  must  not  forget  tbat  tbe  effects  of  any  revulsion 
wbicb  may  possibly  arise,  will  be  tbe  more  severe,  from  tbe  increased 
interest  at  stake  :  and  tbat  tbe  present  condition  of  our  stocks  is  sucb 
as  not  to  warrant  on  our  part  any  prodigality. 

It  is  not,  however,  tbe  question  of  demand  with  wbicb  we  have  to 
deal,  but  with  tbat  of  supply.  Attention  has  lately  been  directed  to 
many  sources,  each  enjoying  peculiar  claims  to  attention,  but  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  tbat  our  more  immediate  wants  must  be 
supplied  from  our  Indian  possessions,  tbougb  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  tbat  Africa  is  now  making  rapid  progress  to  become  a  source  of 
extensive  supplies,  and  time  must  decide  their  relative  abilities  and 
merits ;  tbe  general  impression  appears  to  be  tbat  when  tbe  resources 
of  India,  as  those  of  Africa,  come  to  be  developed,  they  will  be  able 
successfully  to  compete  with  tbe  United  States  of  America  in  our 
markets,  and  furnish  us  with  such  quantities  of  tbe  article  as  will 
meet  not  only  our  immediate  requirements,  but  any  proflpective 
increase  for  a  long  period  to  come. 

India  is,  according  to  our  knowledge,  the  accredited  birth-place  of 
the  cotton  manufacture.  In  one  of  tbe  hymns  of  tbe  Rigveda,  said  to 
have  been  written  fifteen  centuries  before  our  era,  reference  is  made 
to  eoiton  in  the  loom  there,  at  which  early  date  therefore  It  must  have 
acquired  some  considerable  footing ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  tbo 
process  of  spinning  and  weaving  was  carried  on  at  the  earliest  date  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  it  is  there  in 
the  present  day ;  the  strictly  conservative  character  of  the  Asiatic — the 
profusion  of  labour  in  the  present  mode  of  manufacture — tbe  primitive 
form  of  implements — and  the  carelessness  of  tbe  cultivation,  all  tend 
to  this  view ;  whether  the  quality  of  the  native  cotton  has  improved  or 
deteriorated  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  this  is  certain,  in  former  times 
large  irrigation  works  existed  there,  and  equally  so  that  tbe  poorer 
cultivator  Is  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  in  the  present  day 
considerably  imposed  upon  by  his  superiors  either  in  power  or  pecu- 
niary advantage. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  of  their  primitive  mode  of  mana- 
fBM^tnre,  it  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  admiration  that  the  natives  of 
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India  should  have  arriyed  at  such  exceeding  proficiency  in  the  delicacy 
of  the  fabrics  manufactured  by  them.  Muslins  (so  called  from  Mosul, 
in  Mesopotamia,)  were  among  the  earliest  articles  of  foreign  trade  in 
the  East ;  those  manufactured  bj  the  natives,  particularly  at  Dacca, 
where  the  trade  reached  great  excellence,  are  still  unsurpassed  in  fine- 
ness by  either  our  band  or  machine-wove  fabrics.  Tavemer  said 
"  they  are  so  fine  that  you  can  scarcely  feel  them  in  your  hand,"  and 
that  they  were  wove  from  thread  of  such  extraordinary  delicacy, 
that  a  single  pound  of  cotton  was  spun  for  it  into  a  length  of  250 
miles. ^  Though  the  manner  in  which  this  wonderful  delicacy  of 
texture  was  wrought  is  very  surprising,  it  is  not  astonisbing  that 
the  natives  of  India  should  have  excelled  in  the  manufacture. 
In  fiuoh  a  climate  the  delicacy  and  fineness  of  the  garment  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  of  first  consideration,  and  when  we  regard  how 
greedily  fabrics  eminently  combining  these  qualities  must  have  been 
sought  after  by  the  wealthy  and  licentious  nobles  of  India,  not  fallen 
India  of  modern  times^  but  the  India  of  poetry  and  romance,  of 
splendour  and  glory !  every  stimulus  to  excellence  in  this  direction 
must  have  been  afforded  by  their  luxurious  mode  of  living,  and  their 
vanity.  Utility  and  economy  were  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the 
energetic  and  thrifty  European,  but  to  the  Asiatic  no  expenditure  of 
labour  or  material  was  too  great  that  could  add  in  the  slightest  to 
his  wishes  in  this  respect. 

The  earlier  condition  of  India  and  its  cotton  manpfiMtnre  are  fields 
for  speculation ;  to  attempt  any  conclusive  argument  on  the  subject 
would  be  mere  empiricism,  but  the  opinion  may  be  ventured,  that  at 
the  climax  of  the  former  greatness  of  India,  the  population  would  not 
have  been  less  than  that  of  the  present  day,  or  indeed  it  may  for  some 
period  past  I&ve  even  diminished,  and  our  knowledge  of  their  social, 
moral,  and  religious  institutions  support  me  in  this — during  the  period 
in  which  those  circumstances  existed  which  wrought  its  downfall,  the 
people  of  India  as  a  whole  must  undoubtedly  have  been  considerably 
impoverished,  and  this  would  not  only  tend  to  check  an  increase  of 
population,  but  also  to  diminish  the  demand  for  cotton  manufactures ; 
the  long  period  for  which  the  manufacture  has  existed  there  to  our  know« 
ledge,  should,  under  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  people,  have  given  rise 
to  a  greater  consumption,  and  if  any  testimony  were  required  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  trade  and  of  its  proportions,  perhaps  the  fact  that  the 
plant  is  now  found  throughout  all  India^  is  as  conclusive  as  any.  In 
these  surmises  is  not,  of  course,  embraced  the  period  in  which  India 

^  To  prevent  misconceptioD,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  Meflsrs.  Hoolds* 
worth's  of  Manchester^  have  sjmn  yam  nearly  equal  to  400  miles  to  the  pound. 
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has  been  under  the  civilizing  auspices  of  the  British  goyernment — the 
progress  which  civilization  has  made  in  that  period  has  doubtless 
raised  the  energies  of  the  people^  and  caused  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  goods. 

Of  the  origin  or  extent  of  the  earlier  export  trade  of  India^  and 
afterwards  of  China^  little  more  is  known.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  five  centuries  before  our  era,  cotton  was  exported  from  India ;  for 
in  the  reign  of  Amasis  569-525  years  B.C.,  cotton  was  known  in 
Egypt^  where,  it  is  uot  probable,  any  then  was  grown.  Herodotus, 
writing  445  B.C.,  speaking  of  the  usages  of  the  Indi,  says,  (lib.  iii, 
cap.  106),  "the  wild  trees  bear  fleeces  for  their  fruits  surpassing  those 
of  the  sheep  in  beauty  and  excellence,  and  the  natives  clothe  them- 
selves in  cloths  made  therefrom,"  and  (lib.  iii,  cap.  47)  calls  it  tree* 
wool  (cipiov  cnrd  |vXov).  From  India  the  manufacture  seems  to  have 
reached  Persia,  where,  according  to  Strabo,  (lib.  xv,)  who  died 
A.D.  25,  in  Susiana,  a  province  of  Persia,  at  the  head  of  the^ Persian 
Gulf,  it  grew  and  was  manufactured  into  cloth.  At  the  Christian^  era 
the  growth  and  manufacture  were  carried'  on  in  Egypt,  and  Pliny 
(Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xix,  c.  1),  mentions,  a.b.  70,  that  the  cotton  plant  was 
grown  in  Upper  Egypt  towards  Arabia.  Arrian,  who  wrote  in  the 
second  century,  (Arrian  Indi,  o.  16,  p.  582),  stated  that  cotton  cloths 
were  among  the  articles  received  from  India  by  the  Bomans  of  his 
time,  though  at  this  date  the  importation  must  have  been  of  a  desul- 
tory character,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the  different  kinds,  by  any 
writers  of  the  period,  or  in  the  Roman  law  de  Puhlicanis  et  vectigalibns, 
which  detailed  all  the  different  kinds  of  merchandize  then  imported  ; 
indeed,  until  JntUnian's  Digest  of  the  Laws,  in  which,  in  a  list  of  goods 
imported^  is  enumerated  (a.d.  552)  Indian  cotton  goods,  we  do  not 
find  notice  taken  of  them  by  any  writer,  though  other  goods  are 
repeatedly  mentioned.  In  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Erythcen  Sea 
by  Arrian,  written  in  the  second  century,  cotton  goods  are  first  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  as  an  article  of  trade,  and  particular  mention  is 
made  of  the  import  and  export  of  several  Indian  towns,  in  their  trade 
with  the  Arab  Greeks.  The  Arab  traders  brought  Indian  cottons  to 
Aduli,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea — the  ports  beyond  the  Red  Sea  had  an 
established  trade  with  Patali  (on  the  Indus),  Ariak^,  and  Barygaza 
(the  modem  Baroche  on  the  Nerbudda),  and  received  from  them, 
among  other  things,  cotton  goods.  Baroche  is  said  to  have  exported 
largely,  the  calicoes,  muslins,  and  other  goods  both  plain  and  figured 
with  flowers^  made  in  the  provinces  of  which  it  was  the  port,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  more  remote  provinces  of  India.  Masalia,  (the 
modem  Masulipatam),  was  then,  as  it  has  ever  been  since,  famous  for 
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tbe  mannfactare  of  cotton  piece  gooda.  The  moBlins  of  Bengal  were 
then,  as  in  the  present  day,  superior  to  all  others,  and  received  from 
the  Greeks  the  name  of  Oangitiki,  from  being  made  on  the  borders  of 
the  Ganges.  Sarat  was  famous  for  its  coloured  chintzes  and  piece- 
goods,  but  the  Baroche  muslins  were  inferior  to  those  of  Bengal  and 
Madras,  as  were  the  printed  chintzes  of  Gnzerat  to  those  of  the 
Coromandel  Coast. 

Thus,  while  we  were  in  primeval  darkness,  India  was  in  com- 
parative light — while  our  ancestors  in  this  northern  clime  were  in  a 
state  of  wild  and  undisguised  nudity,  the  Indian  had  for  thousands  of 
years  clad  himself  in  the  exquisite  cotton  manufactures,  and  not  con- 
tent with  this,  supplied  the  great  European  nations  of  the  time^  with 
his  surplus  productions.  But  how  much  has  England  now  revolu- 
tionized the  manufacturing  world-^the  tide  has  now  turned  upon  the 
Oriental.  In  the  year  1815,  for  the  first  time,  after  the  opening 
of  the  country  to  private  trade,  a  few  pounds  of  our  British  manu- 
factured cotton  yam  defiled  the  Eastern  natives'  skin,  and  since 
then  such  has  been  the  force  of  circumstances,  that  their  exports  of 
cotton  goods  hence  have  dwindled  away  until  they  are  now  almost 
annihilated,  while  we  are  year  by  year  supplying  them  with  largely 
increasing  quantities  of  both  yarns  and  goods  manufactured  fr<Hii 
the  raw  material  they  themselves  produce :  nevertheless  a  consider- 
able export  still  takes  place  of  Indian  cotton  piece-goods  to  the 
ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  China,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  But  tbe 
question  now  arises,  will  India  become  strictly  a  producing  country, 
exporting  all  her  produce  to  Great  Britain  to  be  mannfactured, 
receiving  in  return  cheaper  and  more  serviceable  manufactures,  or 
will  India  be  able  to  adopt  the  means  by  which  we  have  so  turned 
the  tide,  and  in  her  turn  manufacture  for  herself  the  immense 
quantity  of  cotton  manufactures  consumed  by  the  native  population  t 
We  may  have  occasion  to  show  that  the  laUer  mutt  ultimately  be 
the  case ;  but  for  the  present  we  will  look  upon  India  as  a  source 
whence  our  demands  for  the  raw  material  may  be  supplied. 

Apart  from  the  reasons  which  point  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  rate 
of  production  in  America  to  meet  the  growing  demand,  there  are  also 
numerous  others  which  render  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
supply  of  cotton  from  India  should  be  encouraged  to  the  largest 
possible  extent.  Though  we  shall  confine  ourselves  as  fiir  as  practi* 
cable  to  the  statistics  elucidating  the  past  and  present  export  trade, 
the  causes  which  have  prevented  its  more  rapid  development  become 
an  important  part  of  our  subject.  As  a  colony  in  which  we  have  a 
deep  interest^  enjoying  an  abundance  of  labour,  with  almost  every 
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diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  and  adapted  to  cotton  cultivation,  as  is 
nnmiptakably  proved  in  its  present  extent  and  antiquity,  there  is  every 
incentive  to  probe  the  reason,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means 
by  which  so  desirable  an  end  may  be  attained. 

The  proportion  which  the  quantity  of  East  India  cotton  bears  to 
the  total  imported  into  this  country  from  all  other  sources,  may  be 
conveniently  illustrated  in  annual  averages  of  quinquennial  periods^ 
thus: — 


East  India. 

All  other  kinds. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1800—4 

3,561,375 

.  or  6  per  cent. 

64,068,675 

or  94  per  cent. 

1805—9  .. 

4,931,860 

.  or  7 

f> 

60,908,602  .. 

or  93 

ff 
ff 

1810—4     . . 

9,637,687 

..  or  11 

77,160,224 

or  89 

1815—9  .. 

84,293,655 

..  or  26 

9) 

96,144,852  .. 

or  74 

ff 

1820—4     . . 

13.553,256 

..  or  9 

» 

140,012,660  .. 

or  91 

ft 

1826—9     . . 

23,793,450 

..  or  10 

if 

201,924,481  .. 

or  90 

ff 

18S0— 4     . . 

27,828,314 

..  or  9 

tf 

266,171,904  .. 

or  91 

ff 

1835—9     . . 

51,260,320 

..  or  12 

863,778,868  .. 

or  88 

ff 

1840—4     . . 

84,344,421 

..  orl4 

9> 

501,962,658  .. 

or  86 

ff 

1845—9     . . 

66,370,532 

..  or  11 

ft 

660,236,071  . 

or  89 

ff 

1850—4 

125,621,264 

..  or  16 

ff 

701,048,927  . 

or  84 

ft 

1855-8     . . 

177,184,140 

..  oris 

ft 

802,640,692  . 

or  82 

ft 

(4  years) 

clearly  shewing  the  comparatively  small  supply  of  East  India,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  kinds  imported,  of  which  the  United  States 
forms  by  far  the  larger  part. 

The  first  recorded  import  of  East  India  cotton  took  place  in  1783, 
and  though  there  is  an  evident  and  considerable  rate  of  increase  up  to 
the  present  time,  it  is  still  very  unsatisfactory  when  compared  with 
the  increase  shown  in  that  from  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  it  was  so  fluctuating  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  ascribe  to  it  any  general  or  rather  specific  ratio  of  in- 
crease ;  by  taking  for  our  basis  however,  the  annual  averages  of 
decennial  periods,  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  rate  of  progression 
and  account  intelligibly  for  the  variations  which  are  so  frequent  and 
apparently  uncertain.    Thus  the  quantities  imported  hf(.ve  been  : — 


lbs. 

lbs. 

1789  to  1798  .. 

487,280 

1829  to  1888  . 

.  38,026,506 

3799  „  1808 

8,661,134 

1839  „  1848  . 

.  72,990,689 

1809  „  1818 

19,776,976 

1849  „  1868  . 

.  140,768,139 

1819  „  1828  .. 

28,068,315 

And  much  as  we  may  deplore  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  rate  of 
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progress  as  compared  with  that  in  the  case  of  the  American  cotton,  it 
is  pleasing  to  mark  the  steady  increase  in  the  supply,  despite  all 
obstacles  ;  the  most  novel  and  important  feature  however  presented  is 
the  sudden  check  which  arrested  the  onward  progress  in  the  period  1819 
to  1328,  the  consequence  of  the  immense  reduction  in  price  established 
in  the  interval ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  an  preparedness  of  the 
growers  of  India  for  this  fall  in  price,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  rate  of 
progress  in  the  succeeding  period  having  again  increased  even  nnder  a 
still  further  decline,  though  not  at  so  rapid  a  pace  as  that  which 
happily  characterizes  the  two  last  decennial  periods,  arising  partly 
from  higher  prices  prevailing  in  Liverpool,  and  partly  from  better 
cultivation,  combined  with  greater  facilities  of  internal  communication, 
and  speedier  correspondence  with  Europe.  The  variations  in  the  rate 
of  supply  in  the  present  day  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  fluctuations 
in  prices  in  the  Liverpool  market ;  stimulating  doubtless  to  a  certain 
extent  the  industry  of  the  native  grower  in  times  of  high  prices  and 
deficient  supply,  bnt  mainly  supplied  from  the  qnantities  which  other- 
wise wuuld  have  been  exported  to  China  direct  from  India. 

The  proportions,  the  several  divisions  of  our  Indian  empire  hare 
furnished  of  these  imports  of  cotton  in  the  last  nine  years,  appear  thus : 


Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bengal. 

Ceylon. 

Singapore. 

Total. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1850 

112,408,140 

5,571,450 

85,789 

807,863 

118.872,742 

1851 

112,373,721 

6,460,782 

1,175,940 

2,616,519 

14 

122,626,976 

1852 

80,492,272 

3,808,224 

557,C88 

64,848 

84,922,432 

1853 

159,069,494 

12,718,114 

7,660,242 

1,817,642 

582,668 

181,848,160 

1854 

110,179,104 

5,420,576 

1,144,416 

3,044,135 

47,778' 

119,836.009 

1855 

137,089.282 

6,310,528 

86,912 

1,692,544 

145,179,216 

1856 

168,263,536 

8,696,128 

1,418,928 

1,966,384 

151,648 

180,496,624 

1857 

228,521,328 

17,245,424 

2,534,560 

2,036,882 

250,338,144 

1858 

123,769,408 

5,438,944 

190,400 

8,323,824 

132,722,576 

Our  statistics  of  the  Indian  export  trade  do  not  extend  back 
sufficiently  far,  to  allow  of  any  correct  idea  being  formed  of  its 
earlier  features.  The  earliest  period  at  which  we  have  any  statistics 
bearing  on  the  subject,  is  of  the  port  of  Calcutta  from  the  years  1795-6, 
.  at  which  date  almost  the  whole  of  the  cotton  exported  from  India 
came  through  that  port.  Even  since  that  date  a  small  quantity  of  tbo 
produce  of  India  has  gone  direct  to  the  United  States,  but  except  the 
novelty  thus  presented,  the  features  are  very  incongruous  and  devoid 
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of  interest.  It  is  only  since  the  year  1834*5  that  the  statistics  at  oar 
command  assume  a  complete  form.  The  qnantity  exported  hy  each 
of  the  three  Presidencies  since  that  date  may  be  conveniently  exhibited 
in  anneal  averages  of  quinquennial  periods  thus  : — 


Bombay. 

Madras. 

BengaL 

Total. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1885-9 

91,809,665 

18,576,300 

81,880,576 

186,266,540 

1840-4 

141,802,690 

18,992,400 

18,976,820 

174,771,910 

1845-9 

188,886,826 

18,969,569 

9,900,497 

167,756,892 

1850-4 

179,888,889 

18,770,256 

22,668,188 

221,272,888 

1855-8 
(average 
4  years) 

222,076,718 

15,962,242 

9,702,974 

247,741,929 

And  we  cannot  fail  to  obserye  the  important  part  the  Bombay 
Presidency  has  hitherto  played  in  furnishing  even  these  supplies.  In 
Bengal,  there  are  evident  signs  of  a  decay  in  the  cultivation^  at  all 
events  for  export^  while  Madras  is  yet  quite  unable  to  extend  its 
sphere  of  production,  as  is  amply  evidenced  by  its  sluggish  response 
to  an  advance  in  prices.  Even  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  low- 
price  years  1843-49  produced  a  great  decline  in  the  export  trade  ; 
bnt  this  is  not  surprising,  considering  that  in  the  United  States,  it 
was  stated,  the  planters  were  at  the  time  for  the  most  part  working 
their  estates  at  a  loss. 


The  distribution  of  this  export-  has  not  of  course  been  made 
entirely  to  Great  Britain,  for  adopting  the  same  system  of  averages, 
the  statistics  show  it  to  have  been,  to — 


Great  Britain. 

China. 

Other  parts. 

Total. 

1885-9 

lbs. 
51,161,059 

lbs. 
85,105,481 

Ibi. 

186^66,540 

1840-4 

88,868,685 

85,908,225 

174,771,910 

1845-9 

70,757,425 

85,427,227 

4,572,240 

157,756,892 

1850-4 

180,557,160 

84,882,450 

6,882,728 

221,272,888 

1855-8 
(average 
4  yean) 

185,229,082 

42,978,429 

19,589,418 

247,741,9^9 
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The  steftdiness  tbus  apparent  in  the  rate  of  Bupply  to  China  nntil 
the  last  period,  and  the  then  sudden  falling  off,  is  very  remarkable. 
It  will  be  at  a  glance  detected,  that  though  the  supply  to  this  country 
has  of  late  considerably  increased,  the  total  export  from  India  has  not 
proportionately  done  so — in  short,  that  as  the  demand  for  Enrope 
increases,  and  raises  the  market  price,  that  for  China  almost  in  an 
eqnal  ratio  declines,  showing  it  to  be  subservient  to,  and  contingent 
on,  the  British  demand  j  and  that  in  years  of  low  prices,  when  tho 
export  from  India  to  Europe  is  small,  a  corresponding,  increase  takes 
place  to  the  China  market.  By  the  figures  adduced  we  further  see, 
that  while  the  increase  in  the  total  exports  from  India  in  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  only  82  per  cent.,  in  the  exports  to  Great 
Britain  it  has  been  262  per  cent  The  simple  deduction  therefore 
seems  to  be,  that  our  increased  importation  of  raw  cotton  from  India, 
attracted  by  a  high  price  ruling  in  the  home  markets,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  equivalent  larger  growth  in  India  itself,  as  part 
of  that  shown  in  the  last  period  is  made  up  by  a  proportionate  decline 
in  the  quantity  exported  to  China  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  the 
Chinese  apparently  not  being  purchasers  of  the  raw  material  at  the 
high  prices  current  in  London  and  Liverpool. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  the  exports  from  India, 
it  will  be  remarked  that  there,  as  in  all  the  cotton-exporting  coantrios 
of  the  world,  the  quantity  exported  to  continental  Europe  has  amaz- 
ingly increased  in  the  last  period  1854-58,  which  is  before  shown 
only  under  the  exports  to  "other  countries."  In  that  period,  the 
following  were  the  quantities  exported  to  continental  Europe  :— 


Much  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  increase  apparent 
in  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  from  India  in  the  last  twenty  years,  is 
really  the  result  of  an  increased  production.  If  we  were  to  consider 
the  wants  of  the  natives  of  India  to  have  remained  stationary,  the 
greatly  increased  exports  of  British  cotton  manufactures  tfaenoe  to 
India  go  far  to  make  up  for  the  increased  exports  of  cotton  hence. 
Looking  at  the  Table  furnished  in  Dr.  Forbes  Watson's  excellent 
paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  last  session,  the  weight 
of  cotton  exported  from  this  country  to  the  East  Indies  in  manufac- 
tured goods,  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  cotton  exported  from 
India,  taken  in  annual  averages  of  quinquennial  periods,  appears  to 
have  been 


1854-  5 

1855-  6 

1856-  7 

1857-  8 


lbs. 
1,160,660 
2,285,916 
18,389,719 
83,846,464 
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Weight  of  Cotton 
hi  Britisl^ 
Cotton  Manufactures 
exported  to  India. 

Weight  of 
Bav  Cotton  exported 
from  India. 

1840-4 

XOv«|— V 

1860-4 

1855-7 
(ayeiBge 
8  yean.) 

lbs. 
49,837,791 

KQ  1 1  Q  OM 

87,789,808 
101,993,544 

lbs. 
174,771,910 

221,272,888 
272,395,875 

• 

But  the  basis  upon  which  the  weight  of  exported  goods  is  here  calcu- 
lated, does  not  make  any  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  class  of 
goods  now  exported.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  the  East  Indies 
now  run  much  more  on  fine  goods,  the  coarser  kinds,  which  in  former 
years  were  exported  thither,  are  now  scarcely  ever  shipped,  so  that 
the  increase  shown  in  the  weight  is  perhaps  a  little  overdrawn  ;  still 
making  allowance  for  this,  if  we,  on  the  other  hand,  deduct  for  the 
decline  in  the  exports  of  Indian  piece-goods,  the  increase  in  the  entire 
weight  of  cotton  exported  from  India  is  not  large.  There  is, 
however,  abundant  proof  that  the  wants  of  the  people  have  not 
remained  stationary,  the  immense  increase  in  the  demand  for,  and 
production  of,  all  East  Indian  produce,  cannot  but  have  given  to  them 
the  power  of  satisfying  a  wish  for  greater  luxury,  which  with  them 
displays  itself  in  the  decoration  of  the  person.  As  instancing  the 
demand  for  Indian  produce  of  all  kinds,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been,  in 
the  computed  real  value  thereof  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  last  five  years,  as  compared  with  the  declared  real  value  of 
British  manufactures  exported  thither,  thus  : — 


East  India  prodnce 
imported;  com- 
pnted  real  Yalne. 

British  Mannfac- 
tures  exported  to 
the  East  Indies. 

£ 

£ 

1854 

12,978,618 

10,025,969 

1855 

14,768,721 

10,927,694 

1856 

19,873,524 

11,807,659 

1857 

21,094,801 

18,079,658 

1858 

17,407,185 

18,288,852 
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And  therefore  we  mnj  infer,  that  there  has  heen  an  inerefued  internal 
demand  for  and  conaequent  production  of  native  manufactures,  even 
though  the  quantity  of  the  raw  and  manufactured  cotton  exported  has 
not  greatly  increased.  And  there  are  good  reasons  which  snhstantiate 
this  view  in  another  manner,  thus  :  taking  the  effect  of  prices  upon 
the  Indian  market,  we  shall  see  that  the  quantity  available  for  export 
has  increased,  while  the  price  has  actually  declined,  thus  in  decennial 
averages : — 


Price  per  lb. 

Cotton  imported 

of  East 

from 

India  Cotton. 

East  Imlies.^ 

d. 

lbs. 

1790 

21 

422,207 

1800 

14 

6,629,822 

1810 

15* 

27,788,700 

1820 

84 

20,294,400 

isao 

6 

12,324,200 

1840 

*l 

77,011,839 

1800 

H 

118,872,742 

1857 

H 

250,338,144 

If,  therefore,  as  is  here  shown,  the  imports  from  India  have  continued 
to  increase,  notwithstanding  a  comparatively  reduced  price,  it  ia 
evident  that  the  market  value  of  the  article  in  the  Indian  market  is 
comparatively  lower,  either  arising  from  an  increased  production,  or 
an  improved  and  cheapened  mode  of  cultivation  ;  and  applying  a  very 
commonplace  role,  this  fully  proves  that  the  people  are  permitted 
and  will  exercise  a  greater  consumption  under  the  cheapness,  neces- 
sitating an  increased  production  if  a  profitable  one,  and  which,  if  it 
were  not,  would  force  a  corresponding  increase  in  price  until  it 
became  so. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly  the  extent  of 
cotton  cultivation  in  India ;  the  districts  in  which  this  cultivation  is 
carried  on  ;  the  causes  which  have  prevented  or  retarded  its  exten- 
sion ;  and  the  means  which  have  been  pointed  out  as  necessary  to  be 
employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  important  and  national 
object.,  viz.,  an  increased  supply  of  Indian  cotton,  to  do  away  with 

^  Though  the  imports  iiUo  thi  United  Kingdom  are  here  adopted,  the  first 
quantity  representing  the  entire  exports  from  India  (all  the  cotton  then  being 
exported  to  this  country),  the  deductions  drawn  from  them  are  quite  correct. 
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the  present  suicidal  dependence  on  one  source  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  position  as  a  manufacturing  nation. 

The  extent  of  cotton  production  in  India  is  a  question  which  has 
been  much  canvassed  of  late  years^  and  various  estiiimtcs  have  been 
made,  all  more  or  less  differing  according  to  the  basis  upon  which  they 
have  been  formed.  Major  General  Briggs  assumed  that  375  millions  of 
pounds  weight  are  required  annually  by  the  natives  for  a  portion  of 
their  dress  weighing  2^  Ibs.^  and  that  for  various  domestic  uses  double 
this  quantity  is  required,  niakiog  the  total  consumption  in  native 
manufactures  not  less  than  750  million  pounds.  Dr.  Wight,  on  the 
other  hand,  sets  down  the  consumption  at  20  lbs.  per  capita,  or  3000 
million  pounds.  This  estimate  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Forbes 
Royle  is  too  high,  but  others  have  even  considered  it  too  small.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  such  a  quantity  would  require  for  its  produc- 
tion nearly  twelve  times  the  surface,  assumed  as  the  extent  of  the 
cotton  farms,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Governm^ent  at  the  time.  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson  estimated  the  total  quantity  grown  to  be  2^432,395,875  Iba.^ 
distributed  thus 

lbs. 

For  Internal  Consumption      . .  2,160,000,000 
Exportation   272,895,875 

being  nearly  equivalent  to  double  the  quantity  grown  in  the  United 
States.  He  (Dr.  Watson)  assumed  twelve  pounds  of  raw  cotton  to  be 
employed  by  each  one  of  the  uativo  population,  or  180  millions  of 
people  ;^  and  taking  Dr.  Royle's  average  of  the  yield  per  acre  to  be 
100  lbs.,  it  follows  necessarily  that  24,300,000  acres  are  at  present 
under  cotton  cultivation.  Dr.  Watson  in  working  out  his  results, 
has  adopted  a  mean  from  former  estimates  j  but  even  this  makes  the 
consumption  of  cotton  per  capita  sixty  per  cent,  greater  in  India  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  the  date  of  the  last  census  in  1851, 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  27,724,849  persons,  while 
in  the  same  year  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  was  205,086,622  lbs., 
or  equal  to  7^  lbs.  per  capita,  whereas  the  basis  of  Dr.  Watson's 
estimate  is  4^  lbs.  more  for  each  individual  consumer  in  India ;  and 
it  has  been  objected  that  the  manufacture  of  so  large  a  quantity  under 
the  rude  modes  of  manipulation  existing  there,  would  require  an 
immense  proportion  of  the  native  inhabitants^  to  be  continually  and 
exclusively  employed  in  it.  It  must  be  acknowledged  however,  that 
the  people  of  India  differ  essentially  from  Europeans,  in  that  cotton  is 
the  material  employed  for  their  almost  entire  clothing,  whereas  in  this 
country,  the  additional  employment  of  wool,  flax,  and  silk  will  pro- 

>  This  includes  the  population  in  the  native  and  so-called  independent  states. 
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bably  swell  the  total  quantity  of  textile  substances  consumed  perbead 
to  sixteen  pounds,  the  wool  and  cotton  alone  amounting  to  12  lbs. 
In  ludia,  in  addition  also  to  being  worked  into  every  kind  of  fabric, 
from  the  coarsest  canvas  to  the  finest  muslin,  an  immense  quantity  of 
cotton  is  employed  for  stuffing  and  like  purposes,  requiring  little 
labour  in  its  preparation.  The  native  custom  of  burning  the  whole 
of  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  dead  is  another  frequent  source 
of  consumption  unknown  in  this  country,  and  which  must  be  taken 
into  account.  I  am  disposed  to  think  therefore,  that  Dr.  Watson's 
estimate  is  about  as  fair  an  approximation  as  can  be  arrived  at  with 
our  present  means  of  judging. 

If  then  it  be  correct  that  upwards  of  twenty-four  millions  of 
acres  are  ^t  present  under  cotton  cultivation  in  India,  and  which 
it  may  be  remarked  is  nearly  four  times  the  area  of  that  under 
cotton  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  immense  area  is  scattered  over,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  the 
whole  of  the  great  Peninsula,  and  yet  hardly  a  single  district 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  magnificent  territory  is  developed 
to  one  third  of  its  capabilities,  or  rendered  sufiiciently  productive. 
The  Bombay  Presidency,  containing  76,841,600  acres,  and  a 
population  of  11,109,067,  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Chapman  to  contain 
43  million  acres  of  land  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton, 
greater  by  nearly  one-tenth  than  the  extent  of  such  land  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  as  estimated  by  their  Government ;  but  if 
only  one-fourth  of  this  extent  were  cultivated,  and  each  acre  produced 
on  an  average  100  lbs.  of  clean  cotton,  (which  by  improvements  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  may  be  doubled,)  we  should  have  1,075  million 
pounds,  or  equal  to  the  quantity  at  present  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  all  countries ;  and  it  is  said  this  quantity  might  be 
sold  to  a  profit  in  Liverpool  at  3jd.  per  pound. 

The  chief  cotton-growing  district  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  at 
the  present  day  is  Guzerat,  which  embraces  under  that  name  Siirat, 
Broach,  Kaira,  Ahmedabad,  and  Kattywar,  and  in  all  of  these  there 
are  millions  of  acres  suited  to  cotton  cultivation  lying  utterly  waste  and 
unproductive,  nevertheless  this  district  is  said  to  yield  56  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  country  available  for  export.  Its  average 
exports  of  cotton  to  Bombay  from  1834  to  1846  alone  was  60  million 
pounds,  but  in  1840-41  they  were  better  than  96  millions.  The  yield 
per  acre  of  cotton  in  Guzerat  is  said  to  vary  from  250  lbs.  to  2000  lbs., 
one-third  of  this  nearly  being  clean  cotton,  or  from  80  lbs.  to  600  lbs., 
the  average  yield  to  good  cultivators  being  150  lbs.  per  acre ;  and 
this  fact  furnishes  irrefragable  proof  and  illustration  of  the  immense 
capability  of  the  soil  of  India  for  cotton  cultivation  when  properly 
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condacted.  Experimente  in  Broach  hare  demonstrated,  tbat  on  moist 
(not  damp)  land,  of  which  there  is  abundance,  600  lbs.  of  clean  cotton 
can  be  produced  per  acre;  in  fact,  the  average  yield  of  irrigated 
land  there,'  is  stated  bj  Mr.  Landon  at  from  350  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  per 
acre,  and  this  while  the  entire  produce  in  the  United  States  ranges 
from  150  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  The  collectorate  of  Kandeisb,  after  2306 
sqnare  miles  are  deducted  for  roads,  rivers,  mountains,  villages,  and 
nnarable  lands,  is  said  still  to  possess  6,058,640  acres  every  way 
suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton  ;  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  sixteen 
coUectorates  in  the  Presidency,  which  is  again  only  one-sixth  of  the 
vast  territory  even  subject  to  British  rule  in  India.  Scinde,  again,  as 
attached  to  this  Presidency,  embraces  a  large  tract  of  land  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  considerable  system  of  , 
internal  navigation,  and  the  means  of  cheap  freightage  and  a  thriving 
commerce  ;  at  present  it  labours  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  spare 
population,  which  will,  however,  doubtless  eventually  be  attracted 
from  other,  in  this  respect,  more  favoured  spots.  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency  it  is  stated  2,890,279  acres,  or  oue-twenty-sixth  of  the 
entire  area,  is  under  cotton  farm  cultivation;  and  that,  in  1854^ 
52,313  acres  were  reported  as  being  planted  with  American  cotton, 
and  the  extent  of  the  latter  may  now  be  said  to  be  three  times  as 
great.  In  old  times  the  Presidency  supplied  Bengal  with  considerable 
quantities  of  the  raw  and  manufactured  material,  and  continues  still 
to  be  by  far  the  most  enterprizing  in  the  matter  of  production  ;  indeed, 
it  is  alone  in  this  Presidency  that  the  quantity  available  for  export 
has  shown  any  signs  of  increase. 

The  Madras  Presidency,  containing  84,537,600  acres,  and  a  popu-> 
lation  of  22,801,697,  has  made  little  progress  in  the  cultivation,  either 
for  home  consumption  or  export.  In  the  year  1854-5,  it  contained 
only  917,374  acres  of  land  under  cotton  farm  cultivation.  At  that 
date  there  were  2,320  acres  under  the  American  kind.  Dr.  Wight 
reported  that  the  four  southern  provinces  of  Goimbatore,  Salem, 
Madura,  and  Tinnevelly,  contained  an  area  of  28,500  square  miles, 
^of  which  2,480,000  acres  were  readily  susceptible  of  cotton  culti- 
vation, and  certainly  capable,  with  a  proper  application  of  skill  and  , 
capital,  pf  yielding  100  lbs.  per  acre  of  clean  cotton,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  aggregate  of  200  millions  annually.  The  export  cotton 
trade  of  Madras  has  hitherto  been  comparatively  insignificant,  though 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  ere  loug  it  will  become  a  source  of 
considerable  supply. 

The  Bengal  Presidency,  containing  185,502,720  acres,  and  a 
population  of  49,855,137,  consumes  in  its  native  manufactures  nearly 
the  entire  cotton  crop,  yet  it  possesses  the  excellent  cotton  growing 
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district  of  Berar,  perhaps  the  best  field  in  India,  were  the  means  of 
transport  and  other  matters  sufficiently  progressed.    The  export  trade 
in  cotton  has  been  very  small ;  the  largest  quantity  ever  exported 
was  in  1817-8,  in  which  year  from  the  port  of  Calcutta  there  were 
shipped  75,252,225  lbs.,  and,  excepting  one  or  two  attempts  at  an 
increase  in  times  of  high  prices,  it  has  since  that  date  contiuued  to 
decline ;  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  that  exported  being  to  China. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  openiug  up  of  the  Grand  Canal 
in  the  Doab  will  prove  to  be  attended  with  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  growth  of  cotton  for  the  British  market ;  the  extent  of  land  it 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  irrigating  is  5,400,000  acres,  which  had 
become  utterly  waste  for  want  of  moisture  ;  if  one- third  of  this  quan- 
tity  only  were  under  cotton  cultivation,  we  might  have  an  increased 
export  from  this  source  alone  of  180  million  pounds,  that  is:  if  the 
opinions  are  correct  as  to  its  adaptability  to  the  cultivation.  The 
great  cotton  field  of  Berar,  however,  presents  perhaps  the  largest 
scope  for  action,  were  it  but  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  seaboard 
districts  in  regard  to  means  of  transport,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
a  breadth  of  land  would  then  become  available  to  supply  the  full 
demands  of  Great  Britain.   There  are  however  political  considerations 
connected  with  the  question  of  a  railroad  into  the  dominions  of  the 
Nizam  which  perhaps  weigh  against  its  expediency.    The  North- 
western Provinces  and  the  Punjaub  contain  105,022,720  acres,  and 
a  population  of  40,025,975,  showing  it  to  be  the  most  densely 
populated  district  of  India ;  and  here  again  there  is  reported  to  be 
thousands  of  miles  of  good  land  free  to  a  great  extent  from  jungle  and 
timber  and  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  ;  and  yet  this  great 
area  does  little  or  nothing  in  an  export  trade,  though  the  fact  of  their 
lying  out  of  the  reach  of  the  monsoons,  abounding  with  streams  and 
rivers  fed  by  the  waters  springing  from  the  mountains  of  Cashmere 
and  Kunawur,  renders  it  certainly  fitted  to  become  a  future  source 
of  supplies.    There  is  further  attached  to  this  presidency  the  kingdom 
of  Dude,  containing  15,192,320  acres,  and  a  population  of  2,970,000, 
and  the  Eastern  Settlements,  including  Pegu,  estimated  to  contain  , 
55;492,480  acres,  but  very  thinly  inhabited,  the  number  being  esti- 
mated at  1,639,493;  making  the  total  area  of  the  presidency  to  be 
361,210,240  acres,  and  the  population  94,490,605. 

Looking  back  through  this  meagre  and  scattered  data,  and  com- 
paring the  facts  with  those  presented  on  the  subject  of  the  United 
States,  they  appear  very  startling.  India  containing  in  its  three 
Presidencies  (exclusive  of  the  native,  or  so  called  Independenb States) 
522,580,440  acres  of  land,  and  a  population  of  127,901,369,  or  about 
one  person  to  every  4  acres.    The  southern  and  cotton  growing  states 
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of  America  (inolading  Texas)^  containing  about  530^000^000  acres, 
with  a  population  of  about  5,718,925,  or  one  to  every  90  acres.  It 
is  astonishing  that  while  from  the  former  the  average  export  of  cotton 
in  the  4  years  ending  1858,  has  been  247,74 1,929 lbs.,  that  from  the 
United  States,  during  the  same  period,  was  1,18 690,697 lbs.,  and 
this  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  present  means  and  system  of  culti- 
vation does  not  admit  of  a  successful  competition  in  regard  to  price. 
The  soil  of  India  having  been  worked  duriug  thousands  of  years, 
while  that  of  the  United  States  is  comparatively  new,  is  a  valid  reason 
for  a  discrepancy  existing,  inasmuch  as  that  it  requ\res  twice  as  much 
land  in  India  (taken  throughout)  to  produce  lOOlbs.  of  clean  cotton  as  in 
the  United  States.  The  cost  of  the  land  is  about  the  same.  But  then 
the  important  item  of  labour  is  about  80  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  the 
United  States.  Again  the  States  have  their  Mississippi  and  magnifi- 
cent rivers;  our  Indus  and  Ganges  avail  us  little  in  the  matter  of 
cotton  supply,  what  the  former  may  do  remains  to  be  demonstrated  ; 
one  point  is  certainly  proved,  and  that  is,  that  with  a  yield  of  lOOlbs. 
per  acre,  under  facilities  of  cheap  transit,  India  can,  even  under  the 
present  system  of  cultivation,  sell  cotton  in  Liverpool  at  a  price,  which 
making  allowance  for  inferiority  of  quality,  is  more  advantageous 
to  the  manufacturer  than  other  kinds  for  employment  in  about  70  per 
cent,  of  his  business.  Bat  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  that 
because  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula  there  is 
2,400,000,000  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  now  produced,  that  any  large 
portion  of  it  can  therefore  compete  on  those  terms,— much  of  it 
is  grown  at  a  great  distance  from  a  shipping  port,  and  though  railroads 
may  in  a  measure  meet  this  objection,  the  yield  obtainable  though 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  production  for  consumption  at  the  spot, 
would  not  be  able  to  sustain  itself  in  a  competition  in  our  markets.. 
A  large  portion  uf  it  is  grown  in  inaccessible  spots  for  native  use,  and 
would  not  therefore  enjoy  those  advantages,  to  fit  it  to  compete  with 
America,  the  future  increase  must  rather  come  from  its  systematic 
cultivation  in  soils  chosen  as  favourable  to  its  growth,  and  places 
having  ready  means  of  transit  to  the  selling  markets. 

The  question  of  the  relative  abilities  of  the  United  States  and  India 
to  compete  for  the  supply  of  our  great  staple  manufacture,  is  in  the 
main  concingent  on  the  facilities  of  cheap  labour  and  transit.  For  the 
immeasuiable  superiority. of  the  soil  of  Texa«,  with  its  300,000,000 
acres,  as  compared  with  our  Indian  possessions,  which  do  not  seem  to  be 
capable  of  producing  a  greater  average  yield^  under  the  present  careless 
system  of  cultivation,  than  lOOlbs.  of  clean  cotton  per  acre  (althout,'h  as 
before  said,  where  care  has  been  employed,  and  particularly  by  the  appli- 
cation of  judicious  irrigation,  greatly  increased  results  have  been  ob- 
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tained),  is  onl  j  counterbalanced  by  tbe  relatire  scarcity  of  labour  in  the 
former,  and  perhaps  an  almost  equal  rate  of  charges  for  transit  as 
compared  with  that  of  our  Indian  supply,  which  is  now  for  the  most 
part  obtained  from  the  coasts  and  spots  having  facilities  of  easy  and 
comparatively  cheap  communication,  and  as  instancing  the  impor- 
tance of  this  transit  on  the  abilities  of  India  to  supply  our  wants, 
a  table  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Brice  to  the  India  House,  and 
quoted  by  Dr.  Watson,  will  serve  to  show,  that  while  in  those  parts 
contributing  to  the  exports  from  Bombay  having  means  of  easy  transit, 
the  production  for  export  has  increased,  other  parts  with  long  coast 
navigation  and  at  a  distance  in  the  interior  have  even  declined, 
^thus  hope  may  exist  from  this  fact  alone,  that  with  the  opening  up 
of  the  means  of  conveyance,  a  steady  and  considerable  increase  will 
take  place. 

The  causes  which  have  prevented  or  retarded  the  cnltivation  of 
cotton  in  India  for  tbe  British  and  other  markets,  is  a  subject  of  great 
importauce,  and  may  be  shortly  touched  upon  here.  The  discussion 
or  analysis  of  the  several  deterrent  causes  of  social  and  industrial 
progress,  either  in  detail  or  generally,  point  out  incidentally  the 
remedies  and  the  means  necessary  to  be  employed  for  the  regeneration 
of  India,  and  tbe  proper  development  of  her  vast  capabilities  as  a 
cotton  growing  country.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  native  growers 
is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
them,  and  among  the  Government  officials,  from  the  Governor-General 
to  the  Revenue  collector,  it  is  an  admitted  fact ;  hence  the  secret  of 
the  "  social  despotism  "  exercised  by  the  exorbitant  money-lenders, 
who  in  reality  grasp  the  fruits  of  the  grower  s  industry.  The  want  in 
India  of  purchasers  on  the  spot,  with  improved  modes  of  cultivation, 
and  of  cleaning  and  packing  the  cotton  for  the  market  is  an  equally 
admitted  evil.  The  system  of  advances  to  cultivators  of  whatever 
description  of  produce  is  of  general  practice  in  India,  and  if  it  were 
conducted  on  proper  principles  would  be  of  great  advantage,  it  might 
be  adopted  by  English  capitalists  to  a  large  extent,  and  be  productive 
of  mutual  advantage  and  profit.  As  it  is,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
''middlemen*'  exact  exorbitant  interest  for  their  advances,  and 
when  the  cotton  is  received  by  them  from  the  ryot,  it  is  and 
always  has  been  carelessly  treated,  adulterated,  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  to  dirt,  to  the  great  deterioration  of  its  value.  Hence 
much  of  its  present  inferiority  in  price  to  the  American  produce  in 
tbe  English  market,  and  an  extended  demand  for  it  only  in  case 
of  a  dearth  of  cotton  from  the  United  States.  Under  the  present 
order  of  things  the  systematic  adaltexation  of  Indian  cotton  will 
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always  exist ;  tlie  poverty  of  the  native  growers  and  the  absence  of 
English  agents  to  make  reasonable  advances  to  them  on  the  spot, 
compels  them  to  borrow  money  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest,  and  to 
sell  their  cotton  mnch  below  its  real  value,  the  consequence  is,  they 
become  indifferent  as  to  its  quality  or  condition,  in  fact  as  to  anything 
pertaining  to  it  except  mere  quantity.  Ignorant  and  a  prey  to  the 
native  money  lenders,  improvement  with  them  in  the  art  of  cultivation 
is  entirely  ont  of  the  question ;  they  are  unassisted,  incapable  of 
progress,  and  bound  as  in  fetters  of  iron,  to  the  imperfect  modes  of 
culture  pursued  by  themselves  and  their  forefathers.  Under  more 
fayourable  circumstances  however  they  would  make  greater  advances 
in  improvement,  and  by  the  aid  of  knowledge  and  implements  and 
machines  of  European  or  American  construction,  speedily  and  success- 
fully compete  in  favoured  localities  with  their  rivals  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi. 

The  want  of  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  in  many  districts,  and  the 
almost  universal  mismanagement  in  the  cultivation  itself,  or  especially 
in  the  gathering  of  the  produce  and  the  cleaning  and  packing  pro- 
cesses, tend  to  depreciate  the  cotton  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  in  value, 
and  at  'the  same  time  to  render  it  (except  at  intervals)  almost 
unmarketable  in  the  Liverpool  market,  because  the  buyer  there 
expects  a  dirty  article  in  exchange  for  his  money. 

The  absence  of  a  regular  or  steady  demand  for  the  article,  and 
the  fsjui  of  the  prices  always  fluctuating  according  to  a  sanguine  or 
gloomy  prospect  of  the  coming  crop  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  that  in  the  East,  operates  as  an 
effectual  bar  to  the  steady  progression  of  shipments  of  Indian  cotton 
to  this  market;  and  this  because  it  is  well-known  that  American  cotton 
will  command  the  preference,  and  that  the  Indian  varieties  will  only 
realize  remunerative  prices  readily  when  the  English  manufacturers 
are  threatened  with  a  real  or  fancied  scarcity  in  the  supply  from  New 
Orleans.  One  great  reason  therefore  of  cotton  not  being  extensively 
grown  in  India  for  export  must  be  palpably  evident.  It  is  because 
the  cultivator  and  the  merchant  are  never  sure  of  their  produce 
realizing  in  the  English  market  a  sufficiently  remunerative  price — ^it 
becomes  a  speculation  entirely,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  trade  on 
contingencies ;  especially  the  cultivator,  because  he  is  ever  at  the 
mercy  of  his  insatiable  creditor,  the  money  lender  of  his  village,  and 
should  he  be  disappointed  in  the  ptice  actually  given,  he  would  find 
it  difficult  to  provide  for  himself  and  family  the  bare  necessaries  with 
which  he  is  compelled  from  his  position  to  rest  satisfied. '  I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate,  nor  do  I  think,  that  &nlt  lies  in  any  quarter,  for 
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it  ifl  the  natural  result  of  circumstanoea.  The  coarse  now  adopted  by 
the  Government  of  aiding  the  march  of  civilization  and  enlightenment 
by  the  means  of  intercommunication  and  transit,  will  do  more  than  any 
other  thing  towards  its  eradication ;  and  until  this  is  effected,  the 
natives  of  India  will  never  increase  their  growth  of  cotton  for  export 
to  the  extent  of  its  capabilities. 

As  the  Indian  cultivator  shall  be  freed  from  this  unnatural 
incubus  the  production  will  increase — he  will  be  able  to  cope  with  his 
American  competitor,  and  his  position  will  be  then  doubly  improved, 
when  the  success  or  failure  of  his  own  crops  shall  impart  the  tone  to  the 
market,  and  influence  our  prices  accordingly.    That  it  is  possible  for 
them,  with  facilities  of  cheap  transit,  to  compete  with  the  Americans 
as  cotton  growers,  cannot  I  think,  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt,  bat  in 
order  to  do  so  they  must  have  immunity  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
middlemen";  in  short  they  must  be  so  elevated  and  enlightened  as 
to  be  able  to  triumph  over  or  resist  the  machinations  or  impositions 
of  the  money  lender ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that  ere  long 
European  houses,  one  and  all,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
furnish  to  the  grower  all  his  requirements  on  a  moderate  charge,  and 
furnish  machines  and  instruct  him  in  their  use.    Raw  cotton  can  be 
purchased  in  most  of  the  cotton  districts  at  from  l{d.  to  2d.  perlb., 
which  price  leaves  the  ryot  a  fair  rate  of  profit,  considerably  higher 
than  he  can  ever  expect  from  the  grasping  middleman.    It  is  further 
found  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  cost  of  carriage  to  the 
coast  and  of  freightage,  insurance,  and  charges  to  England,  it  can  be 
sold  in  the  Liverpool  market  at  from  S^d.  to  4d,  per  lb.    Much  of  the 
present  inferiority  of  the  East  India  cotton  arises  from  the  systematic 
adulteration  and  carelessness  of  the  picking  and  cleaning,  all  of  which  id 
susceptible  of  amelioration  or  entire  remov^al,  and  the  disparity 
therefore  between  the  price  of  American  and  East  India  cotton  will 
be  greatly  lessened.     That  the  produce  of  India  can  be  consider- 
ably improved,  and  brought  at  least  to  the  standard  of  "  Americui 
uplands"  with  an  increased  yield  is  a  fact  oi  great  interest,  and 
wheu  we  look  at  some  of  those  samples  of  East  Indian  Egyptian  seed 
cotton  on  the  table,  yielding  even  a  greater  quantity  of  produce  per 
acre  than  the  indigenous  kind,  and  worth  upwards  of  60  per  cent, 
more,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  there  is  every  room  for 
improvement,  and  for  our  Indian  possessions  becoming  the  first  cotton 
growing  country  of  the  world. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  means  of  cheap  traodt  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  India's  industrial  resources^  and  ii9 
onward  march  in  the  path  of  civilization  and  material  improrement^ 
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and  thai  without  such  means  the  cnltare  of  cotton  bj  the  natives  will 
always  be  on  a  limited  scale  for  export,  for  we  have  it  on  the  best 
official  authority,  that  transport  charges  have  more  to  do  with  the 
cotton  movement  in  India,  than  perhaps  any  one  single  deterrent 
cause,  and  the  reduction  of  even  a  halfpenny  per  pound  or  so  would 
give  such  an  impetus  to  it  as  would  lead  to  a  supply  equal  to 
a  large  portion  of  our  wants  as  a  manufacturing  nation  from  this 
source  alone.  "The  cost  of  conveyance"  says  Mr.  Ash  worth,  in  bis 
admirable  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  "  of  a  bale-  of  400  to 
500  lbs.  of  cotton  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  on  the  Mississippi 
river  has  been  as  low  as  one  dollar  and  ranges  from  that  sum  to  one 
and  a-half  dollars,  or  6s.  Sd.,  and  it  is  therefore  in  commodious  and 
cheap  conveyance  more  than  in  cost  of  growth  that  the  present 
advantage  of  America  over  India  as  a  cotton  growing  country  is  to 
be  accounted  for.'*  Looking  at  the  expenses  of  land  and  coast 
carriage  in  India,  we  find  it  interferes  considerably  with  the  extension 
of  the  export  cotton  trade ;  for  instance  the  cotton  producing  districts 
south  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  those  of  Oomrawutty  and  Nagpore,  in 
Berar  situated  remote  from  Mirzapore  on  the  Ganges,  lying  between 
Benares  and  Allahabad,  where  if  we  take  their  average  distance  to 
the  entrepot  in  question,  each  pound  of  cotton  costs  in  transit 
2\d,  per  lb.  This  heavy  charge  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  cotton 
is  exported  on  the  backs  of  oxen,  each  carrying  160  lbs.,  at  the 
extreme  rate  in  fine  weather  of  seven  miles  a  day.  But  this  is  not 
all,  it  has  then  to  be  borne  by  water  carriage  little  short  of  five 
hundred  miles  further,  viz.  to  Calcutta,  from  which  port  if  conveyed 
to  England,  any  idea  of  profit  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question,  unless 
a  much  higher  range  of  prices  should  exist  at  Liverpool  than  is 
consistent  with  the  rates  usually  current.  Writing  of  these  cotton 
districts  and  on  this  point  General  Briggs  informs  us  "  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  defined  and  good  road,  a  drove  of  several  hundred  head 
of  cattle  requires  to  be  constantly  watched  and  prevented  from 
straying  on  t)ic  march,  and  this  leads  to  the  necessity  of  travelling 
by  day  in  the  hot  weather,  when  the  thermometer  is  seldom  less 
than  100°  and  frequently  130°  of  Farenheit.  These  droves  are  seldom 
80  few  as  a  hundred  and  often  exceed  a  thousand  ;  every  morning 
after  daylight  each  has  to  be  laden,  and  before  the  operation  is  over 
the  sun  is  already  high  above  the  horizon.  The  cattle  have  then  to 
proceed  at  the  slow  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  seldom  perform  a 
journey  of  more  than  eight  or  nine  miles  a  day.  The  horde  generally 
halts  one  day  in  seven.  If  the  caravan  is  overtaken  by  rain,  the 
cotton  becoming  saturated  with  moisture^  is  so  heavy  as  to  prevent 
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its  transport  on  tbe  cattle,  and  the  roads,  if  lying  throagh  tbe  cotton- 
ground,  are  such  that  men  even  sink  to  the  ankles  at  every  step  and 
cattle  to  their  knees.  It  may  easily  bo  supposed  that  under  snch  a 
calamity  the  merchant  and  the  carrier  are  both  ruined.'* 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  subject  of  internal  communication 
in  India,  had  not  received  that  attention  which  its  vast  importance 
demanded,  until,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  facts  elucidated  by 
Mr.  Bright*s  Committee,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  this  country 
had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Home  Qovemment  of  India. 
There  is  however  good  reason  for  believing  that  such  matters  now 
receive  the  anxious  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  think  that  within  probably  three  years  nearly  five  thousand  miles 
of  railway  will  have  been  stretched  through  most  important  divisions 
of  that  vast  and  hitherto  commercially  inaccessible  country.  The 
means  however  by  which  further  transit  facilities  shall  be  afforded 
involve  a  grave  subject  of  consideration.  Every  one  concurs  in  the 
assertion  that  the  greatest  civilizer  and  improver  is  the  means  of 
cheap  and  rapid  transit,  and  latterly  the  Government  has  readily 
given  its  support  to  the  projects  set  on  foot  with  that  view.  It  has 
sanctioned  railroads,  which  involve  an  expenditure  of  capital  of  near 
£40,000,000,  and  on  which  an  annual  charge  of  nearly  two  millions 
sterling  will  accrue,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  long  period  must  elapse 
before  taken  as  a  whole  these  will  pay  the  guaranteed  rate  of  interest. 
No  one  would  attempt  to  deny  the  prospective  importance  of  the 
railroads  now  in  progress,  but,  perhaps  excepting  some  seaboard 
districts  which  might  be  advantageously  opened  up  by  such  means,  it 
is  probable  enough  has  been  done  for  the  present  in  this  direction ; 
and  the  general  feeling  now  exists  that  sufficient  pecuniary  aid  has 
been  granted  to  this  description  of  transit,  and  that  attention  onght 
to  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  canals  and  to  measures  calculated 
to  render  as  far  as  possible  the  different  rivers  navigable.  The 
climate  of  India  is  such  that  the  means  of  irrigation  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  importance  as  transit;  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  the 
oultivator  to  produce  good  crops  as  to  have  the  means  of  conveying 
them  to  a  better  market.  Moreover  many  kinds  of  prodnce  which 
can  ill  afford  the  cost  of  carriage  by  railway  could  be  borne  by  this 
means  without  the  uncertainty  and  deterioration  which  is  entailed  by 
the  present  bullock  carriage.  It  is  asserted,  and  with  much  force  of 
argument,  that  canals,  unlike  railways,  will,  with  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  knowledge  there,  very  soon  defray  their  cost  out  of  the 
income  from  irrigation,  while  the  expense  of  transit  by  that  means  is 
immeasurably  less.  The  labour  too  employed  in  the  construction  of 
canals  is  for  the  major  part  the  mere  hand  labour  which  in  India  is 
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cheap  and  comparatively  abundant,  wbile  in  the  case  of  railways  the 
European  civil  engineers  and  mechanics  all  receive  far  higher  wages 
than  in  this  country,  while  they  at  the  same  time,  from  the  greater 
temperature,  are  fitted  to  perform  but  half  the  work.  Throughout 
the  larger  portion  of  India,  if  we  except  the  Western  Ghauts,  the 
nature  of  the  oonntry  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  formation  of 
canals.  The  Government  has  extended  a  helping  hand  to  at  least 
one  such  enterprise,  and  will  doubtless  in  like  manner  do  so  towards 
others  where  required.  We  understand  that  there  is  now  the 
prospect  of  every  efibrt  being  made  to  open  up  the  Godavery,  the 
great  highway  into  the  cotton  field  of  Berar ;  and  we  have  the 
opinion  of  Colonel  Cotton  that  the  navigation  of  the  Godavery  alone 
would  do  mnch  to  restore  a  large  district  in  India  to  a  state  of 
agricultural  prosperity,  and  to  raise  its  inhabitants  in  the  scale  of 
social  well-being;  and  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  put  it  on  record  that  ''it  has  been  fully  ascertained  that 
cottop  of  such  a  quality  as  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  that  of 
America  can  be  produced  at  a  paying  price  in  Bellary,  Cuddapah, 
Coimbatore,  and  Tinnevelly but  it  is  also  added  that  the  cultivators 
had  to  encounter  great  difficulties  and  drawbacks  from  the  want  of 
easy  communication  between  the  interior  of  the  country  and  the  port 
of  shipment. 

So  far  then  Government  is  affording  evidence  of  its  willingness 
to  promote  works  calculated  to  assist  in  opening  up  the  country,  and 
in  affording  those  means  of  irrigation  so  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country.  Thoroughly  to  accomplish  this 
mnch,  will  nevertheless  depend  on  private  enterprise  directed  on  the 
spot.  In  addition  however,  to  the  transit  and  other  difficulties  now 
in  course  of  removal,  two  causes  especially  preventive  of  efforts  on 
the  part  of  both  the  British  and  native  capitalist  to  expend  on 
schemes  for  such  a  purpose  have  been  in  operation,  namely — the 
uncertain  tenure  of  land,  and  the  imperfect  administration  of  justice. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  majority  of  those  examined  on  the  point 
before  the  Colonization  (India)  Committee,  were  agreed  as  to  the  great 
room  for  improvement  in  this  department ;  one  involving  the  rights 
of  property  and  other  questions  of  great  moment.  With  respect  to 
land  tenure,  public  opinion  both  in  this  country  and  in  India  has 
gradually  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  not  only  should  lands  now 
in  the  hands  of  Government  be  finally  sold  in  fee  simple,  but  that  the 
redemption  of  the  land  tax  in  all  parts  of  India  cannot  be  too  soon 
effected.  For  a  number  of  years  in  a  few  remote  parts  of  India, 
Government  has  granted  land  in  what  has  been  so  far  entitled  to  be 
called  "fee  simple,**  but  attached  to  the  transfer  were  certain  privi- 
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leges  which  so  fiur  hare  tended  to  nnllifj  the  adyaatage.  la  Jh* 
oember  1858  the  Home  Goyernment  sent  orders  to  India,  wbidi 
we  belieye  are  now  being  acted  upon,  and  which  do  so  far  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  land  in  the  manner  wished  for.  Much  however,  in 
this  way  still  remains  to  be  done,  aod  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
snbject  will  at  an  early  date  receiye  the  attention  of  the  aathoritiea^ 
both  here  and  in  India. 

With  reference  to  the  legislatiye  enactments  affecting  the  Cotton 
Trade  of  India  with  this  country,  a  few  words  may  be  yentared  upon, 
as  well  as  upon  the  question  of  the  currency  as  haying  an  important 
bearing  on  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Goyernment  of  India  in  the 
matter  of  the  Cotton  Trade  has  not  been  clearly  defined^  aod  though 
the  unquestioned  policy  of  free  and  unfettered  trade  in  this  as  in  OTeij 
other  article  may  be  said  to  meet  the  question,  it  does  not  in  fiftci  do 
so.  The  expenses  of  goyernment  in  India  must  be  defrayed,  and 
legislation,  therefore,  in  the  matter  resolyes  itself  into  a  question  of  to 
what  extent,  if  any,  the  article  among  others  shall  subscribe  to  the 
reyenue.  We,  as  a  manufacturing,  rather  than  as  a  producing  nation 
in  England,  haye  come  to  recognize  the  benefit  of  exempting  the  raw 
material  from  taxation,  on  the  ground  that  the  empiojrment  of  the 
people  in  the  trade  to  which  it  indirectly  ministers,  more  than  com* 
pensates  for  the  loss,  and  further  that  as  an  article  almost  of  neoessitj, 
and  certainly  conduciye  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people,  it 
does  not  form  so  fit  a  subject  of  taxation  as  articles  of  luxury,  whidi 
in  like  manner  can  better  bear  such  an  imposition.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  no  special  legislation  becomes  necessary,  and  moreoYer 
that  it  is  an  undeniable  advantage  to  the  country  to  find  a  consnmer 
for  its  surplus  produce,  the  growth  and  export  of  which,  therefore^ 
should  not  be  checked  by  the  imposition  of  any  duty.  This  is  gene- 
rally admitted  I  think,  but  India  must  not  be  viewed  solely  as  a 
producing  nation.  India  may  and  does  produce  twice  the  weight  of 
cotton  exported  by  the  whole  of  the  United  States ;  the  question 
arises — is  it  India's  advantage  to  export  the  whole  of  this  immenfe 
quantity,  and  thereby  become  a  customer  to  Lancashire  of  an  abnoet 
equivalent  extent  1  It  is,  of  course,  the  interest  of  this  country  that 
it  should  do  so.  Or|  should  India  retain  her  raw  cotton,  and  dotbe 
her  people  unaided  and  independent :  the  whole  difficulty  is  one  ef 
figures  and  cost.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  river  will  fin^ 
its  own  bed  adjusted  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  to  prediot 
the  future  course  of  the  government  becomes  a  matter  of  consideraUe 
difficulty,  for  in  this  is  also  involved  the  troublesome  consideration  d 
the  occupation  of  the  people.- 
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It  ia  a  £ftct  thai  cotton  can  be  carried  from  the  producing  districta 
often  200  or  300  miles  inland  to  the  seaboard,  thence  to  Bombay  and 
to  Lancashiroi  and  there  be  span  and  woye^  and  travels  back  in  its 
manufactured  state  to  the  very  places  whence  the  raw  material  first 
oame,  and  still  enters  into  competition  with^  and  is  in  fact  displacing 
the  twist,  not  to  say  the  cloth,  which  is  spun  in  the  very  cotton-field 
itself.    This  tends  to  show  that  ludian  labour  is  at  present  unprofit- 
ably  and  disadvantageously  employed  in  spinning  and  weaying,  and 
by  imposing  a  duty  on  raw  cotton,  or  an  import  duty  on  British  twist 
and  cloths,  we  are  giving  a  premium  to  the  maintenance  of  an  un- 
wholesome condition  of  trade ;  but  here  the  question  arises,  why  then 
has  not  more  been  drawn  out  from  the  country  f    A  nuinber  of  cir- 
cumstances some  natural,  some  artificial,  are  the  reasons,  and  these  can- 
not be  overcome  but  by  time.    First  and  foremost,  the  great  difficulty 
of  inefficient  means  of  transit  and  communication,  and  the  poverty  and 
ignorance  of  the  larger  part  of  producers  and  consumers,  who  in  selling 
the  cotton  obtain  but  a  tithe  of  that  we  pay  for  it,  and,  in  purchasing 
the  English  manufactured  article,  in  a  similar  way  become  the  suf^ 
ferers  by  the  craftiness  of  the  middlemen  or  native  merchants,  until 
it  is  clear,  the  poor  ryot  finds  it  more  to  his  advantage  to  retain 
it  for  his  wants,  and  during  the  hot  season,  when  little  labour  in 
agriculture  is  required,  convert  the  raw  material  by  hand  into  coarse 
and  heavy  manufactures ;  but  the  means  of  transit,  which  are  under- 
going great  improvement  and  extension,  will  afford  the  surest  guaran- 
tee of  the  removal  of  this  unnatural  incubus  on  the  native  and  the 
country,  and  while  enriching  both,  form  a  source  of  great  advantage 
to  our  trade.   Meantime  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  it  is  the 
proper  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  Government  to  levy  a  tax  on  im- 
pf>rted  British  cotton  manufactures!,  which  tends  to  foster  the  native 
hand  manufacture ;  so  far  from  the  labour  not  being  required,  it  is  on 
the  contrary  greatly  needed,  the  cry  has  lately  been,  the  want  of 
labour  in  the  cotton  fields  for  picking  and  cleaning.    The  cotton 
districts  are  among  the  most  thinly  peopled  of  India,  and  when  we 
remember  that  it  requires  750  adults,  working  10  hours,  to  free  from 
seed  one  ton  of  cotton,  we  can  comprehend  how  the  diversion  of  part 
of  this  labour  has  effected  an  already  deficient  supply.    It  is  chiefly 
in  the  cotton  districts  that  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  maintain 
their  position,  and  interfere  with  cotton  picking  and  cleaning,    ft  is 
better  that  native  manufacture  should  die  out,  unless  it  can  sustain 
itself  without  protection.    Let  Government  do  also  all  in  its  power  to 
disenthral  the  poorer  native  from  the  vicious  influence  of  the  middle- 
men, and  the  people  will  devote  themselves  to  such  occupations  as 
will  be  moat  to  their  own  interests,  which  will  I  imagine  at  preaent  be 
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in  the  proper  prodaction  of  the  raw  material  Great  Britain  so  mnch 
needs,  and  reaping  from  it  a  fair  mede  of  profit,  will,  with  the  cheaper 
and  better  adapted  cloths  of  Europe,  be  placed  in  a  position  to  enjoy 
greater  luxuries  of  life.  India  should  on  no  account  be  goyerned  for 
the  English.  I  would  deprecate  the  course  now  advocated,  if  it  simplj 
tended  to  help  British  shipping  and  Lancashire  mills,  but  if  the  import 
duty  on  twist  and  calicoes  imported  into  India  is  continued,  or  even 
raised  to  a  very  great  extent,  hand  spinning  and  weaving  must  die 
out,  and  we  merely  prolong  the  struggle  to  make  the  cotton  yield  tbe 
grower  in  India  less  money,  or  to  make  it  cost  the  spinner  in  Lanca- 
shire more.  While  a  tax  is  thereby  levied  on  tbe  consumer  of  either 
native  or  British  fabrics  in  India,  which  is  paid  to  the  native  mana- 
facturer  to  protect  him  in  his  unprofitable  business.  The  case  is  dif- 
ferent with  mills  conducted  on  English  principles  and  with  English 
machinery,  if  Government  decides  that  it  will  be  a  national  object  to 
foster  such,  most  of  the  objections  to  an  import  duty  on  twist  and  cloths 
vanish.  I  believe,  however,  the  true  policy  of  government  is  pri- 
marily to  legislate  so  as  to  drain  the  raw  cotton  out  of  the  country, 
and  create  a  demand  for  our  manufactured  goods  in  lieu  of  those  now 
manufactured  in  India.  To  acquire  an  increased  interchange  of  pro- 
ducts with  other  countries  is  the  aim  of  every  aspiring  nation  ;  to  sell 
as  much  of  its  produce,  and  receive  in  return  foreign  articles  to  please 
the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  people,  is  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  of  trade, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  ingredients  of  manufacturing 
success  exist,  India  acquires  more  wealth  by  itself  manufacturing 
either  for  its  own  wants  or  for  export. 

We  have  heretofore  considered  tbe  native  cotton  manufacture  of 
India  only  as  that  conducted  under  the  old  and  rude  hand  processes  ; 
but  we  must  now  regard  the  matter  from  another  and  distinct  point  of 
view.  We  will  look  at  the  advantages  accruing  to  India  from  adopt* 
ing  our  more  improved  processes  for  her  own  benefit,  and  consider  its 
seeming  practicability.  We  know  that  the  quantity  of  the  raw- 
material  employed  in  the  Indian  native  manufacture,  is  more  than  double 
that  imported  into  this  country,  and  this  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  the  present  expensive  and  wasteful  mode  of  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture there ;  how  much  the  demand  might  expand  were  the  pro- 
cesses economized  more  in  accordance  with  that  we  employ,  may  be 
judged  by  the  great  development  we  have  seen  as  having  occurred  in 
our  own  trade  iu  the  past  century.  That  there  is  abundant  room  for 
economy  is  amply  proved  in  the  successful  competition  of  British 
manufactures  in  all  those  parts  of  India  into  which  they  have  gained 
access  ;  and  this  economy  must  in  part  come  from  the  substitution  of 
machine  for  hand  labour.   The  cry  of  there  being  no  other  occupation 
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for  the  natiye  population,  is  certain  to  be  raised  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  native  trade ;  but  its  fallacy  was  never  more  palpably 
evident  than  in  this  particular  case.  Taking  India  as  a  whole,  it  is 
the  consumer  of  its  entire  production ;  what  advantage  then  can  it 
enjoy  in  spending  one  week  in  the  manufacture  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
which  can  be  as  well  made  in  one  day  ?  It  is  argued,  that  throughout 
the  dry  season,  when  vegetation  is  checked,  there  is  no  occupation  for 
the  people  in  agriculture,  and  that  it  is  then  they  are  employed  in 
spinning  and  weaving  for  the  wants  of  the  coming  active  season  ;  if 
this  applied  in  its  full  sense  each  family  would  work  for  itself,  and 
British  manufactures  would  probably  never  force  their  way  against  the 
hand  wove  fabrics  so  long  as  it  existed  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  merely  a  class  trade  followed  only  by  a  limited  number,  it  is  clear 
that  the  number  of  consumers  must  pay  so  much  more,  which  is  an 
additional  burden  upon  them  for  the  advantage  of  the  manfactuiing 
few.  These  are,  however,  exploded  objections,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
further  to  dwell  upon  them  j  every  one  now  acknowledges  that  India's 
advance  must  be  attained  by  aiding,  and  if  need  be,  forcing  its  forward 
progress  by  the  economical  employment  of  science  and  art,  especially 
to  material  and  useful  purposes.  Whether  Great  Britain  or  Bombay 
can  supply  some  of  Indians  wants  cheaper  than  heretofore  has  yet 
to  be  decided  ;  but  it  is  clearly  the  consumer's  interest  to  buy  from 
the  cheapest  market.  Granted,  labour  is  cheap  there,  (that  it  is  not 
over  abundant  however,  is  proved  by  its  being  too  dear  to  compete 
with  machinery  even  at  this  great  distance) ;  but  it  follows,  that 
if  assisted  by  science  and  art,  it  -may  become  as  valuable  and  com- 
paratively as  scarce  as  with  us.  There  is  the  soil,  the  climate,  all  the 
natural  facilities  of  production  ;  knowledge  is  all  that  is  required  to 
render  it  advantageous  to  more  fully  employ  it ;  and  if  we  should 
throw  the  native  weaver  out  of  that  employment,  we  in  doing  so  only 
lead  him  to  a  more  profitable  one,  and  advance  his  own  condition. 

The  question  mainly  resolves  itself  into  whether  Lancashire  shall 
manufacture  the  material  to  supply  the  place  of  the  native  fabrics,  or 
India  manufacture  for  itself  on  the  same  economical  principles, 
instead  of  sending  the  raw  material  several  thousands  of  miles  for 
that  purpose,  to  be  returned  charged  with  all  the  immense  attendant 
expenses,  which  apparently  might'  be  saved?  In  looking  at  the 
subject — the  advantages  to  the  capitalist,  the  people^  and  the  country 
all  command  attention.  Unless  there  is  a  clear  benefit  to  be  gained 
by  the  capitalist,  it  is  fruitless  for  us  to  hope  that  the  manufacture 
by  machinery  will  ever  be  established  in  India,  except  that  Govern* 
ment,  looking  at  the  advantages  to  the  people  and  the  country,  should 
extend  a  helping,  or  rather  protective,  hand ;  and  ihis  is  always  i» 
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qaestioned,  if  not  condemned,  poliey.  Whether  it  will  be  adran* 
tageoas  to  the  capitalist  in  India,  when  all  the  difflcultlee  shall  have 
been  cleared  away,  to  admit  of  a  fair  competition,  is  likely  to  remain 
an  open  point  until  some  further  practical  solution  shall  hare  been 
effected.  The  disadvantages  under  which  Great  Britain  labours  in  com* 
peting  with  any  properly  organised  Indian  mills,  in  having  to  carry  the 
material  backwards  and  forwards,  are  so  great  as  apparently  to  more 
than  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  under  which  India  labours. 
There  are,  however,  so  many  contingent  circumstances  which  enter 
into  the  calculation,  and  the  pros  and  cons  are  so  numerous,  and 
withal  so  prodigious,  that  the  whole  question  seems  to  hinge  on  those 
very  contingencies. 

The  first  coat  of  mills  will  in  India  be  double  what  it  is  with  ns, 
arising  from  the  large  freight  and  charges  which  would  have  to  be 
incurred  in  the  transport  of  the  material,  and  greatly  increased  cost  of 
European  superintendence  in  erection,  as  in  all  the  attendant  ciroam- 
stances. 

Wear  and  tear  of  buildings  and  machinery  in  Indiz^  is  stated 
certainly  not  to  be  less  than  10  per  cent.,  while  in  this  oounti^  it 
is  about  5  :  thus — the  machinery  requires  renewal  every  15  years, 
buildings  every  45  years ;  say,  as  value  of  buildings  are  one  fourth  of 
that  of  machinery,  every  20  years  or  5  per  cenl. 

Wages.  The  proportion  of  "  skilled  "  to  the  "  mere  hand  labour  ** 
is  in  this  country  not  much  more  than  1  in  10  ;  but  it  is  estimated  by 
those  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  that  it  would  in  India  amount 
to  3  in  10. 

Opei'atives  in  India  would  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  2«.  per  week, 
while  in  England  the  extreme  average  would  give  15«.  per  week  ; 
but  as  in  India  the  day's  work  effected  is  much  less  per  man  with 
other  drawbacks  the  amount  of  work  done  is  15  to  20  per  cent,  less 
than  in  England,  while  in  the  rate  of  wages  they  have  an  advantage 
equal  to  87  per  cent. 

Skilled  labour,  or  that  which  would  have  to  be  supplied  by- 
Europeans,  will  be  increased  by  150  per  cent. 

Haw  Material  will  cost  the  manu&oturer  in  India  less  by  all  the 
transit,  and  home  merchants'  charges;  and  Manchester,  London^ 
transit,  and  Bombay  selling  charges  on  British  manufactures^  whicb 
would  in  like  manner  be  saved. 

Let  us  then,  from  this  data,  endeavour  to  work  out  the  relative 
cost  of  manufacturing  the  material  employed  in  our  trade  in  the  year 
1856,  the  date  at  which  the  last  return  was  made  by  the  Factory- 
Inspectors  ;  and  it  will  better  answer  our  purpose  to  deal  only  with 
the  operations  of  spinning  and  weaving.   We  may  snppose,  that  out 
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of  the  entire  mannfaetnre,  the  ralue  of  which  in  th»t  year  was 
£57,000,000|  £40,000,000  waa  the  value  of  the  prodaoe  of  those  two 
primary  operations,  made  np  as  follows  i-^ 

£ 

Labour..  ..  ,.  10,000,000 

Cotton  actually  consmned,  856,700,000  Iba.  • .  22^000,000 

Wear  and  tear  of  machlneiy,  valued  by  Hr.  Blltoon  at 

£40,260,000,  at  5  per  oent  . .  . .  . .  9,012,(i00 

Interest  on  capital  employed,  as  qstunated  by  |£r, 

£64,750,000  at  4  per  cent  2,590,000 
Profit  and  incidental  expenses . .  . .  , .  8,897,500 


£40,000,000 


This  wonld  in  India  stand  thns 


Labour,  skilled,  say  80  per  cent.,  or  £8,000,000,  would 

be  increased  150  per  cent.      . .            . .  7,500,000 
OperaHves,  70  per  cent,  or  £7,000,000,  would 
do,  say  171  per^cent  less  work,  say  increased 
to  £8,225,000,  on  which  there  wonld  be  a 

saying  of  87  per  cent.           ..  1,069,250 

8,569,250 

Cotton  is  charged  to  us  with  12  per  cent,  merchants* 
charges  in  Bombay,  of  which  say  8  per  cent,  would  be 
saved  to  Indian  manufacturer ;  exchange  6  per  cent. ; 
and  with  freight,  insurance,  home  merchant,  and  sale 
charges,  and  loss  of  weight,  &c.,  equal  to  another  22 
per  cent,  makes  np  a  total  of  86  per  oent;  but  as 
instead  of  using  Indian  cotton  we  use  better  qualities 
from  other  countries,  upon  which  the  chaxges  are  not 
near  so  severe,  we  may  safely  say  80  per  cent  may  be 
allowed  for  these  on  £22,000,000,  less  80  per  cent;  say 
on  £15,400,000  . .  ..  17,880,000 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  buildings,  being  on 
£80,500,000  at  the  increased  rate  of  10  per  cent    .  •  8,050,000 

Interest  on  capital  employed,  being  £105,000,000  at 
7  per  cent        . .  . .  . .  . .  7,850,000 

Profit  and  ineidental  expenses . .  ..  ..  6,795,000 

48,144,250 

From  which  deduct  Manchester,  London,  transit^  insu- 
rance, and  Bombay  charges,  allowing  for  advantage  in 
exchange,  or  80  per  cent  on  £40,000,000,  the  value  of 

our  manu&ctnre.  •  12,000,000 
«   

86,144,250 

And  if  we  take  from  off  this  10  per  cent,  which  is 
charged  in  addition  (as  duty)  on  the  British  manufius- 
tures  imported  into  Indian  or  £40,000,000  ..  4,000,000 

£82,144,250 
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These  figures  wonld  appear  to  show  the  startling  foot,  that  India 
could  manufacture  by  machinery  at  a  cost  20  per  cent,  less  than  Great 
Britain  can  sell  British  manufactures  in  the  Bombay  market;  and 
when  -we  regard  the  results  of  Mr.  Landon's  efforts  at  Broach,  and 
the  good  repute  in  which  the  projected  companies  are  held  in  Bombay, 
as  is  shown  by  the  shares  of  the  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company/' 
being  quoted  58  per  cent,  premium  (having  paid  a  dividend  equal  to 
16  per  cent.)  ;  the  ^'Oriental  Weaving  and  Spinning  Compan/'  at 
39  per  cent ;  the  "  Throstle  Mill  Company"  at  5  per  cent. ;  and  the 
East  India  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company,  Limited,  at  par ;  ve 
might  be  disposed  to  condone  any  fostering  spirit  Government  might 
display  for  the  new  branch  of  industry  there.  But  these  circum- 
stances which  we  regard  as  showing  in  favour  of  India,  are  not  of 
the  great  weight  we  might  at  first  sight  be  disposed  to  think  them. 
The  present  experimental  manufacture,  which  we  may  take  to  be 
embraced  in  the  before-mentioned  mills,  extend  only  to  the  manu- 
facture of  yarns  of  no  higher  number  than  No.'s  40  (or  40  hanks,  of 
8o0  yards  each,  to  the  pound),  while  in  this  country  we  spin  up  to 
700*8  for  useful  purposes.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  of  the  indigenous  cotton  which  is  used  being  so  very 
inferior,  for  in  Lancashire  it  is  not  spun  into  higher  numbers  than 
16's.  But  supposing  the  exotic  cotton  to  be  grown  of  the  finest 
quality,  of  which  there  scenes  every  probability,  would  it  then  become 
possible  to  spin  the  finer  counts  to  compete  with  the  British  yam  1 
For  that  purpose  the  machinery  becomes  much  more  complicated  and 
expensive,  and  the  immense  charge  for  interest  greatly  accumulates 
against  India.  The  manufacture  of  the  coarser  counts  must  first  be  fnlly 
established  before  the  latter  can  be  attempted;  and  this  will  take 
some  time.  That  machinery  can  be  successfully  employed  there  in  par- 
ticular localities  in  the  manufacture  of  low  counts,  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  time  and  of  first  cost.  One  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  the  enterprise, .  is  the  high  rate  of  interest  paid  for 
money  there ;  but  ere  a  very  few  years  have  rolled  by,  this  must  yield 
considerably  to  the  necessities  of  the  times.  As  confidence  is  imparted, 
the  immense  stores  of  wealth  which  must  be  locked  up  there,  the 
ill-got  gains  of  the  despised  middleman,  all  will  come  out  for  employ- 
ment in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  property  will  yield  a  capital  which  will  more  than 
equal  demand.  As  the  people  learn  to  bring  science  to  bear  upon 
their  pursuits  their  wealth  must  vastly  increase,  and  pari  pastu, 
despite  the  demand,  the  present  exorbitant  rate  will  be  lowered 
nearer  to  our  standard.    As  this  development  is  going  forward  too, 
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the  demand  for  labour  will  inoreaeoy  and  so  far  from  its  being  necessary 
to  maintain  an  expensive  and  fruitless  occupation  for  a  part  of  the 
population,  the  application  of  machinery  will  be  fully  required  to 
maintain  the  advantages  of  a  cheap  labouring  class  to  aid  and  feed  it. 

Although  we  find  that  the  Companies  before  named  have  erected  or 
are  erecting  in  Bombay  altogether  60,000  spindles  and  300  looms,  and 
adding  to  these  18,000  spindles  in  the  Broach  Mills  and  80,000  in 
the  Fort  Olo'ster  Mills  in  Calcutta,  we  have  a  total  number  of  108,000 
spindles  and  300  looms,  which  evidences  some  considerable  enterprise 
in  the  matter.  I  still  believe,  however,  that  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  to  drain  out  the  raw  produce  from  the  country,  and  allow 
the  native  hand  manufacture  to  expire.  India  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
invest  to  the  full  extent  in  cotton  mills,  and  so  long  as  English  capital 
is  employed,  there  is  little  advantage  gained  by  the  people  of  India 
from  the  change.  The  present  tax  will  bring  in  little  revenue,  being 
collected  on  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  Indian  consump- 
tion, while  the  other  ninety-five  per  cent,  or  the  native  manufacture, 
is  increased  in  cost  to  the  native  consumer  to  the  same  extent ;  doing 
eertain  harm  to  the  consumer,  and  perhaps  under  present  circum- 
stances fostering  more  the  hand  than  machine  manufacture. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  I  alluded  to  the  currency  of  India, 
and  it  forms  a  subject  of  such  importance  to  the  effectual  development 
of  its  trade  and  commerce,  that  I  cannot  conclude  without  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject,  though  it  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of 
our  present  object.  During  the  last  three  years  of  which  we  have 
accounts,  the  import  of  bullion  into  the  Three  Presidencies  has  been 
upwards  of  41  millions  sterling,  or  equal  to  the  entire  value  of  im- 
ported merchandize,  while  the  exports  have  not  exceeded  two  millions, 
leaving  to  have  been  employed  in  the  country  39  million  pounds  ster- 
ling during  the  period  cited ;  of  course  some  part  has  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  ornaments  and  jewellery,  but  the  Indian  Mint 
Returns  show  that  an  immense  proportion  was  converted  into  coin. 
By  the  increase  in  the  trade  with  the  east  in  the  last  few  years,  there 
has  been  an  immense  drain  of  bullion  to  pay  for  the  produce  we  have 
imported  from  that  source.  In  1856  and  1857  alone,  nearly 
£30,000,000  sterling  was  exported  from  this  country,  though  some 
portion  of  this  was  of  course  on  Government  account ;  and  in  the  year 
just  closed  it  reached  £15,000,000.  It  is  not  the  immense  pro- 
portions of  this  drain  that  is  most  startling,  but  that  it  consists  almost 
entirely  of  silver,  and  this  is  caused,  or  greatly  increased,  from  the 
only  legal  tender  being  silver  in  our  Indian  Colonies.  To  illustrate 
the  effects  of  this  drain  upon  our  reserves  of  silver,  the  price  of  the 
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article  in  our  mftrket  which  in  1850  ranged  abonl  6«.  per  omiee,  haf, 
within  the  past  jear,  reached  the  enormoos  sum  of  58.  2id,  per  oiinoe} 
to  this  country^  this  is  a  matter  of  ^^^t  importance.   The  jidd  of 
silver  in  the  world  has  steadily  increased  from  6  millions  in  the  ooxd- 
roeneement  of  the  eentuty  np  to  £8,000^000  per  annnm  at  the  preaeot 
time,  and  this  supply  does  not  appear  capahle  of  extension :  while 
that  of  gold,  which  ranged  abont  4  to  5  millions  np  to  1840,  has 
increased  to  abont  j£85,000,000  annnally,  at  which  it  has  stood  sinoe 
1853.    It  is  obvions,  therefore,  that  should  this  condition  of  circum- 
stances continue,  with  the  extension  of  our  trade  with  the  east,  there 
are  difficulties  in  store  which  must  ultimately  seriously  affect  the 
position  of  our  own  coin  ;  but  hoping,  as  we  must  do,  that  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  met  by  the  Government  of  ludia  as  far  as  lays  in  their 
power,  the  rest  cannot  be  provided  against,  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  must  work  out  the  solution.    The  cumbersome  and  expensive 
form  of  silver,  as  the  sole  circulating  medium  and  only  l^al  tender  in 
India,  entails  great  expense  and  waste  on  trade  conducted  on  sach  a 
basis;  the  leading  transactions  between  180  million  people  involves 
an  immense  use  of  the  coin ;  the  wear  and  tear,  and  the  restricted 
employment  which  is  necessitated  by  its  bulky  form,  imposes  on  the 
Government  and  the  trader  alike  a  heavy  tax,  and  cripples  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  country.    There  does  not  appear  any  reason  why  the 
trade  of  the  conntty  should  not  be  relieved  of  this  heavy  encnmbranoe 
by  the  partial  substitution  of  a. more  easy  form  of  media,  such  as  the 
issue  of  Government  notes,  or  at  all  events  gold  coin,  and  the  nation 
relieved  of  the  immense  cost  of  maintaining  one  so  expensive  as  the 
present,  while  we  on  our  part  would  be  relieved  of  the  dread  of 
seeing  our  silver  coin  reach  an  unpleasant  premium,  and  of  the  enor^ 
mous  gold  discoveries  of  America  and  Australia  forcing  on  onr  gold  a 
rate  of  depreciation  in  value  equally  undesirable.    As  indicating  the 
feeling  in  the  matter ;  for  several  mails  past,  merchants  have  been 
shipping  fine  gold  in  bars  of  12  oz.,  which  being  worth  84<.  per 
ounce,  cost  about  £50  sterling  each.   These  are  shipped  to  Bomhay, 
then  stamped  after  assay,  when  they  pass  for  500  rupees.  The 
novelty  may  be  the  beginning  of  an  important  movement.   If  these 
500-mpee  gold  bars  are  fonnd  so  conyenient,  some  considerable  relief 
may  be  thus  granted.    There  are  unquestionably  some  reforms  called 
for  in  this  respect,  the  necessity  for  a  gold  coinage  must  force  itself 
npon  public  opinion,  and  sooner  or  later  be  followed  by  the  issue  of 
some  readily  conyertible  form  of  paper  or  credit,  for  which  there 
exists  a  great  want,  which,  along  with  other  financial  arrangements, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Government  will  not  delay  the  consideration 
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of,  and  that  the  adoption  of  some  oomprehenriye  Bcheme  maj  be  the 
result. 

In  condnsion,  we  hare  shown  I  think  that  India  embodies  all  the 
constituent  qualities  necessary  to  enable  her  to  become  the  first  cotton 
producing  country  in  the  world.  We  have  seen  that  means  are  being 
vigorously  employed  to  assist  her  onward  progress  in  this  and  other 
respects,  and  there  is  great  hope  that  before  long  she  will  rival 
America  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  produce  in  the  English 
market  The  cloud  which  has  so  long  o'ershadowed  the  vast  Asiatic 
Continent  is  quickly  dissipating  before  the  dawn  of  civilization,  and 
in  opening  up  the  country,  and  developing  its  resources,  onr  legislators 
will  have  followed  the  most  certain  road  for  securing  its  emancipation 
and  forward  march  in  the  sure  path  of  moral  and  material  develop- 
ment. 


A  large  and  valuable  collection  of  samples  of  Cottons,  Muslins, 
Yarns,  and  Cloths  were  exhibited,  furnished  from  the  Industrial 
Museum  at  the  India  House,  and  by  several  private  firms. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Previously  to  inviting  discussion,  tbe  President  (Colonel  Sykefl,  M.P.) 
called  on  Dr.  Watson  fur  some  remarks  on  the  admirable  collection  of 
samples  then  on  tbe  table. 

Dr.  Forbes  Watson  with  reference  to  tbe  cotton  samples,  103  in 
number,  remarked  tbal  63  were  East  Indian,  20  of  tbe  native  or  indi- 
genous, and  43  of  tbe  exotic  or  American  kind,  and  tbat  the  remaining 
40  represented  so  far  the  growth  of  every  other  part  of  tbe  world,— 
be  (Dr.  Watson)  was  having  a  careful  determination  made  of  tbe 
relative  value  of  the  different  samples,  and  of  tbe  comparative  lengths 
and  other  qualities  of  their  staples.  He  had  hoped  to  have  bad  tbe 
whole  of  the  latter  in  time  to  have  given  the  beads  that  evening,  bat 
bad  not  succeeded, — ^some  results  of  importance  bad  however  already 
been  obtained.  It  was  now  admitted  that  with  all  its  imperfectioofl 
East  India  native  cotton  could  be  employed  in  our  manufactures,  to 
tbe  extent  of  from  70  to  75  per  cent.,  but  these  samples  conclusively 
showed  that  India  could  furnish  exotic  cotton  of  a  quality  sufficiently 
fine  for  perhaps  all  our  wants.  Tbe  various  cottons  from  tbe 
American  need,  grown  in  India,  were  found  in  point  of  lengtb  of 
staple  quite  as  good  as  tbat  produced  in  its  native  soil,  indeed  in  tbat 
important  respect  the  New  Orleans  samples  on  tbe  table  were  even 
exceeded  by  tbe  majority  of  those  procured  from  similar  seed  in  Indian 
ground,  and  in  regard  to  the  Sea  Island  variety  of  cotton,  be  fonnd  tbat 
it  also  retained  its  long  staple  characteristic  when  grown  in  India. 

With  a  view  to  receiving  a  valuation  of  these  cottons,  irrespective 
of  preconceived  notions  of  tbe  superior  manufacturing  qualities  of  that 
of  one  country  over  another,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  eliminate  tbe 
influence  of  bias,  be  (Dr.  Watspn)  bad  forwarded  samples,  with  simply 
numbers  attached,  to  tbe  highest  authorities  on  such  points,  and  hoped 
before  long  to  be  in  possession  of  tbe  results.  He  would  however  call 
particular  attention  to  some  of  the  samples  on  tho  table,  to  one  from 
Sea  Island  seed,  grown  within  80  miles  of  Calcutta,  and  valued  by 
Mr.  Bazley  at  1«.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  to  others  received  from  Mr.  A.  G. 
Br  ice,  and  grown  in  Dharwar  from  Egyptian  seed,  and  valued  at  9d, 
per  lb.,  remarking  at  tbe  same  time  tbat  tbe  staple  of  the  latter,  as  far 
as  lengtb  was  concerned,  considerably  excelled  that  of  tbe  former,  and 
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tliat  althongh  other  physical  qnalitics,  as  well  as  the  adventitions 
matters  present,  would  considerably  militate  against  its  yalue,  still  the 
difference  in  price  seemed  very  great  and  showed  the  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  a  valaation  standard  which  wonid  have  reference  to  the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  the  cotton  fibre  itself,  irrespective  of  preventiblo 
or  removable  sources  of  deterioration. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  gradual  deterioration  of  exotic 
cotton  grown  in  India,  as  resulting  from  the  influence  of  causes  beyond 
human  control,  such  as  climate,  &c.,  Dr.  Watson  stated  that  his  exami- 
nation of  the  evidence  brought  forward  on  this  important  point,  had 
led  him  to  conclude  that  such  an  effect  was  not  produced, — that  the 
samples  on  the  table  tended  to  confirm  this  opinion »  and  that  besides 
he  had  lately  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  Wight  (the  greatest 
living  authority  on  such  a  subject)  fully  confirmatory  of  the  same  view. 
In  conclusion  he  repeated  his  conviction  that  India  was  perfectly 
capable  of  producing  every  quality  of  cotton  required  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country. 

Mr.  Patrick  Smollett,  M.P.,  was  not  a  member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  but  if  allowable,  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  t^e 
very  able  and  interesting  Paper  with  which  Mr.  Mann  had  favoured 
ihem  ;  he  had  the  previous  week  delivered  a  lecture  in  Manchester  on 
the  same  subject,  and  he  would  state  then  as  he  had  stated  there,  that 
cotton  could  be  produced  in  India  equal  to  the  British  demand ;  it 
only  required  that  impediments  should  be  removed,  and  the  greatest  in 
his  opinion  was  the  present  system  of  land  tenure.  He  had  served 
30  years  in  Madras,  and  knew  there  was  no  possible  way  to  obtain 
land  by  purchase  under  the  present  tenure ;  it  was  the  curse  of  the 
country,  and  until  that  was  removed  there  could  be  no  progress ; 
capital  would  never  be  invested  in  improvements  until  its  removal ;  he 
(Mr.  Smollett)  would  gladly  invest  his  capital  in  that  channel  were  it 
done.  In  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  (valued  at  four  millions  per 
annum).  Lord  Comwaliis,  many  years  since,  introduced  permanent 
tenure,  and  bestowed  lands  in  perpetuity,  and  they  now  3nelded  nine 
and  ten  millions,  the  people  thereby  being  the  recipients  of  six 
millions  profit.  Madras  originally  produced  £3,600,000,  and  yet  after 
numerous  confiscations  and  annexations  that  Presidency  only  produced 
£3,300,000.  The  revenues  of  Bombay  had  not  increased,  if  they  left 
out  Scinde  and  other  recent  territorial  acquisitions, — Dharwar  and 
Candeish  had  not  increased  in  value,  but  on  the  contrary  these  provinces 
had  declined  in  prosperity  under  their  rule.  Until  the  proprietorship 
of  land  was  wrested  from  Government  neither  social  nor  material 
improvements  would  progress^  let  this  be  done  and  the  rest  would 
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follow.  In  his  (Mr.  Smollett's)  opinion  middlemen  were  neoessftiy,  it 
was  not  the  usurer  ytho  affected  the  earnings  of  the  labourer,  it  was 
the  natire  officers  of  Go7ernmen^  who  plundered  him.  In  Northern 
Madras  and  Bombay  there  were  no  safe  tenures ;  Col.  Sykes  would 
say  the  Tillage  cultivator  was  the  true  landlord  of  the  soil,  but  he 
(Mr.  Smollett)  contended  that  Goyemment  was  the  landlord.  They 
pretended  to  call  the  ryot  the  landlord,  but  the  demand  GbyemmcDt 
made  upon  him  was  a  rack  rent  and  not  a  land  tax.  Brery  villsge 
was  a  farm,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  as  well  known,  and  its  con* 
dition  and  ralue  as  well  defined,  as  were  the  estates  of  any  country 
gentleman  in  Qreat  Britain.  All  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  was  to 
insist  that  the  Qoyemment  ownership  should  cease  and  be  oonTeyed 
to  private  landlords,  subject  to  a  &ir  taxation  to  enable  the  GoTeni- 
ment  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  State.  Free  trade  in  land  was 
alone  required,  with  roads  and  eheap  conyeyance,  and  if  this  were 
conceded  the  owner  of  the  h&ud  might  be  left  to  grow  that  commodity 
which  best  suited  the  soil  and  yielded  the  best  retnm^ 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P.,  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  Mr. 
Mann's  excellent  lecture.  He  thought  Mr.  Mann  had  demonetrated 
beyond  a  doubt  that  India  was  capable  of  producing  as  much  cotton  as 
they  required.  The  point  to  which  they  should  direct  attention  waS| 
the  obstacles  which  prevented  its  more  extended  production,  and 
reasons  why  they  received  so  little  from  a  country  capable  of  prodncing 
so  much.  The  honourable  member  for  Dumbarton  (Mr.  Smollett)  was 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  present  system  of  laud  tenure 
which  prevented  the  application  of  capital  and  skill  to  the  onltivHtion 
of  the  soil,  and  he  (Mr.  Smith)  agreed  with  him,  that  this  was  a  reiy 
great  obstacle.  No  Englishman  could  hold  an  acre  of  land  in  India 
in  fee  simple.  He  had  lately  seen  a  remarkable  letter  from  Mr. 
Bourne  on  this  subject.  That  gentleman,  although  supported  by  all 
the  chambers  of  commerce  in  England,  was  about  eleven  years  before 
he  succeeded  in  his  application  to  the  East  India  Company  for  permis- 
sion to  navigate  the  Indus  by  means  of  steam-trains.  This  arrange- 
ment being  at  length  completed,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  machine 
shops  at  a  great  expense  in  India  t  would  it  be  believed,  that  the 
Government  refused  to  sell  to  Mr.  Bourne  a  piece  of  waste  land, a 
mere  desert,'*  whereon  to  erect  those  buildings  and  houses  for  his 
workpeople  f  Could  it  be  expected  that  India  would  progress  under 
such  a  system  as  this,  which,  instead  of  encouraging  the  settlement  of 
Englishmen  in  India^  drove  them  from  the  country)  But  there  were 
other  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India,  and  its  successfal 
eompetition  with  America.   The  average  production  of  dean  cotton 
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per  aere  in  India  was  onlj  70  Wml,  while  iu  America  it  was  400  Ibe. 
Mr.  Mann  had  stated  that  cotton  was  brought  1000  miles  down  the 
Mississippi  river  at  a  cost  of  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  poand,  but  he 
also  told  them,  that  the  cost  of  carriage  of  cotton  from  Berar  to  a 
port  was  2id.  per  lb.,  so  that  the  cost  of  freight  in  America  was  about 
6  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  cotton,  while  in  India  it  amoanted  to 
125  per  cent.  The  question  becamci  could  this  cost  of  carriage  be 
reduced  f  Could  the  Indian  planter  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  American  in  the  cost  of  carrying  his  cotton  to  a  market  I 
Thej  had  evidence  before  the  India  Colonisation  Committee  that  this 
oonld  be  effected.  Captain  Haig,  who  had  surveyed  the  Oodavery 
river,  which,  runs  100  miles  through  the  finest  cotton  district  in  Indi% 
stated  that  it  might  be  made  navigable  for  a  distance  of  500  miles  at 
an  expense  of  £300,000,  and  that  then  cotton  could  be  brought  down 
the  river  to  Coringa,  the  finest  port  on  the  eastern  coast,  at  an  expense 
of  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  pound.  He  (Mr.  Smith)  knew  that  his 
honourable  friend  (Col.  Sykes)  said  it  was  impracticable  to  render  the 
Oodavery  navigable ;  but  he  was  happy  to  say^  that  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  accompanied  by  a  corps  of  scientific  men,  had  been  to 
examine  the  river  with  his  own  eyes,  and  in  an  able  minute  confirmed 
Capt.  Haig's  report,  and  pronounced  it  a  work  of  the  greatest  value 
and  importance,  opening  out  the  richest  part  of  Central  India.  If 
cotton  conld  be  brought  from  Berar  at  |d.  per  lb.  instead  of  2^. 
per  lb.,  the  buyer  would  be  able  to  afford  a  higher  price  to  the  grower 
than  at  present,  and  the  growth  of  cotton  would  thereby  be  greatly 
encouraged  in  this  district.  But  was  it  possible  to  increase  the  pro* 
dnction  of  cotton  per  acre  f  Why  could  not  India  produce  400  lbs.  per 
acre  ?  Because  the  soil  of  India  was  dry,  and  that  of  America  moist. 
But  India  had  magnificent  rivers,  why  were  they  allowed  to  run 
uselessly  to  the  sea  f  In  ancient  times  this  water  was  applied  to  the 
irrigation  of  the  land.  In  the  province  of  Madras  alone  there  were 
agricultural  tanks  and  irrigation  works,  constructed  centuries  before 
an  Englishman  set  foot  in  India,  which,  taking  into  account  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  money  in  India  and  in  England,  it  is  esti« 
mated,  represented  about  the  same  value  as  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  English  railways.  Why  could  no  water  be  suitably 
applied  to  the  growth  of  cotton  9  They  had  evidence  that  it  was 
formerly  grown  by  irrigation,  and  they  knew  by  the  evidence  of 
experiments  that  it  could  be  produced  equal  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  American^  He  (Mr.  Smith)  had  samples  of  watered  cotton  grown 
from  native  seed  equal  to  the  best  Orleans  worth  8d.  per  lb.  If, 
therefore,  by  means  of  irrigatiooi  the  grower  oould  produce  on  the 
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same  extent  of  land  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  at  present^  and  of 
a  qnality  worth  8d.  instead  of  5d.  per  lb.,  tbe  cultivation  of  cotton 
would  become  so  profitable  as  to  encourage  an  enormous  increase  of 
growth. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Mackenzie  said^  tbat  irrigation  never  existed,  at  all 
events  to  anything  likeihe  extent  stated. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith. — The  Public  Works  Commissioners  reported  that 
vast  works  did  exist,  and  every  book  on  India  confirmed  it.  Sir 
Emmerson  Tennant,  in  his  work  on  Ceylon,  described  the  largest 
work  the  world  ever  saw — a  valley  of  about  fourteen  miles  in  extent 
embanked  for  a  reservoir.  It  was  the  application  of  water  to  the 
soil  that  was  the  source  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  which  they 
read  in  tropical  countries.  It  was  the  source  of  wealth  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Nineveh,  where,  since  the  destruction  of  their 
canals  and  watercourses,  the  remains  of  which  were  to  be  seen  to  that 
day,  the  soil  which  maintained  their  vast  populations  had  become  a 
sandy  desert.  India  could  only  be  improved  by  the  application  of 
skill  and  capital  to  its  soil ;  every  encouragement  therefore  ought  to 
be  given  to  tempt  British  enterpriise  to  India  as  the  best  means  of 
developing  its  mighty  resources,  and  of  improving  the  moral  and 
material  condition  of  its  people.  Let  ihem  have  the  land  in  per- 
petuity, as  in  the  British  colonies ;  give  them  good  roads,  means  of 
cheap  transit,  safety  fqr  person  and  property,  and  they  might  yet 
hope  to  see  British  rule  a  blessing  to  India  and  to  England. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Mackenzie  had  listened  with  pleasure  to  Mr.  Mann's  able 
paper,  and  quite  concurred  with  his  friend  Mr.  Smollett,  that  it  was 
most  essential  to  impress  upon  the  Government  of  India  the  necessity  of 
permitting  perfect  titles  to  land  to  be  given,  not  only  for  cotton  culti- 
vation, but  for  any  real  development  of  Indians .  resources.  The 
advocates  of  the  production  of  cotton  in  India  for  export  however, 
frequently  overlooked  other  difficulties  which  had  recently  arisen  in 
the  endeavours  to  make  India  an  increased  source  of  supply.  He 
especially  alluded  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  labour,  and  the  enor« 
mous  rise  in  the  value  of  other  agricultural  products,  as  compared 
with  cotton.  The  real  question  on  which  an  extended  supply 
from  India  depended,  was^  would  cotton  growing  pay  the  farmer  as 
well  as  other  crops  ?  In  Mr.  Mann's  Tables,  the  price  of  East  Indian 
cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  last  two  years  averaged  5id.  per  lb.,  and 
his  (Mr.  Mann*s)  average  of  the  yield  was  taken  at  100  lbs.  of  picked 
cotton  per  acre,  which  he  (Mr.  Mackenzie)  thought  rather  too  much. 
But  accepting  this  somewhat  excessive  estimate,  it  would  make  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  cotton  when  hwded  at  Liverpool^ 
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£2  3s.  9d, ;  of  this  amount  the  Indian  farmer  only  reoeired  80  per 
cent.,  or  12«,  11c?.  per  acre,  the  balance  amounting  to  70  per  cent., 
going  in  iuteiest  to  the  money  lender,  transit  to  seaport,  freight^ 
insnrance,  shipping,  and  selling  commission  and  charges.  Within  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  oil  seeds  had  risen  in  value  300  per  cent. ; 
rice  and  wheat,  the  staple  articles  of  food,  had  risen  200  per  cent. 
The  present  value  at  the  place  of  production  of  an  acre  of  oil  seeds  in 
India,  would  be  about  £3,  of  wheat  and  rice  £2  10^.,  against  the  13a. 
per  acre  of  cotton,  and  they  required  much  less  labour  for  their  culti- 
vation. Under  these  circumstances  he  was  apprehensive  that  the 
exports  of  cotton  from  India  would  decrease,  unless  there  was  a  great 
rise  in  its  market  price  at  Liverpool,  or  unless  by  means  of  irrigation, 
the  production  conld  be  increased  to  something  like  the  American  yield 
of  300  or  400  lbs.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Smollett.  But  at  this  price,  supply  from  India  is  largely  . 
increasing. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  For  the  last  two  years  the  exports  have  not 
increased,  as  the  increase  of  exports  made  to  the  United  Kingdom  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  falling  off  to  China. 

The  President,  previous  to  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mann, 
which  would  no  doubt  be  unanimously  accorded,  would  address  a  few 
words  to  the  Society.  On  the  table  before  them  were  arranged  some 
one  hundred  specimens  of  cotton  produced  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  some  of  those  grown  in  India  were  valued  by  Mr.  Bazley, 
M.P.  for  Manchester,  at  1<.  6d.  per  lb.  ;  there  conld  be  no  doubt 
therefore  of  the  capabilitfes  of  India  to  produce  high  priced  cotton, 
the  proofiei  were  before  them.  How  was  it  then  that  the  quantities- 
desired  in  Lancashire  did  not  arrive  1  There  were  various  causes^  one 
of  which  was  the  uncertainty  of  price.  If  the  price  ranged  high  in 
the  English  market,  very  large  quantities  of  Indian  cotton  found  their 
way  to  it,  as  was  manifest  by  a  glance  at  the  diagram  of  importations 
drawn  by  the  late  Dr.  Forbes  Royle,  and  which  he  (the  President) 
held  in  his  hand.  In  the  year  180G,  only  10,000  bales  were  imported 
of  East  India  cotton,  but  in  1818  there  were  240,000  bales,  which  in 
1830  fell  to  30,000  bales,  but  rose  in  1841  to  270,000  bales.  With 
such  enormons  fluctuations,  and  the  consequent  uncertaiuty  of  sale, 
the  Indian  producer  was  deterred  from  systematic  cultivation,  a  steady 
demand  would  insure  a  steady  supply,  and  that  steady  supply  there- 
fore rested  with  the  cotton  merchants  and  spinners  in  England. 
They  had  hitherto  called  upon  the  government  of  India  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  cotton  ;  but  the  government  of  India  had  no  more  right  to 
dictate  to  the  cultivator  what  he  should  grow  to  supply  a  cotton  dearth  in 
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Lancaflhire,  tban  the  gorernment  of  England  wonld  hare  had  to  compel 
English  landlorda  to  grow  potatoes  on  their  estates  when  there  was  a 
potato  famine  in  Ireland.  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith's  panacea  to  insure  cotton 
growth  was  by  works  of  irrigation ;  now  it  had  neVer  been  the 
practice  of  the  natives  to  irrigate  cotton  lands.  Mr.  Smollett's  panacea 
was  giving  the  people  a  fee  simple  in  the  soil.  But  he  (the  President) 
would  suggest^  without  reference  either  to  fee  simple  or  irrigation^ 
that  those  who  wanted  a  steady  snpply  of  cotton  bad  only  to  tread  in 
the  steps  of  the  friendless  European  adventurers,  who  had  established 
the  growth  and  steady  supply  of  indigo,  the  exportation  of  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  scarcely  known  in  India  ;  these  parties,  without 
becoming  land  owners,  had  rented  lands  from  lemindars  or  other  pro- 
prietors, and  with  borrowed  money  engaged  in  indigo  cultivation,  and 
set  up  indigo  factories,  some  of  them  of  prodigious  extent  and  value. 
Upon  the  indigo  estate  of  Mulnath,  formerly  in  the  posseesion  of 
Mr.  Andrews,  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  Bengal  Indigo  Com- 
pany, there  were  thirteen  factories,  and  the  population  upon  the  whole 
estate  was  about  209,000  souls.  Sugar,  oil  seeds,  and  silk,  were  now 
being  produced  by  similar  agencies,  and  what  had  already  been  done 
and  was  then  doing  in  those  articles,  could  be  done  for  the  productioa 
of  cotton.  Let  the  Manchester  manufiMturers,  instead  of  calling  upon 
Jupiter  to  aid  them,  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  their 
cotton  waggon  wonld  come  to  them  regularly,  with  any  desired  load. 
He  (the  president)  had  for  twenty-five  years  promulgated  those  opinions, 
both  orally  and  in  print,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  a  Cotton  Supply 
Association  had  been  formed  in  Lancashire,  and  doubted  not^  with 
steadiness  of  purpose,  they  would  obtain  from  India  any  amount  of 
cotton,  and  of  any  quality  they  might  desire. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Mann. 
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Tabu  Ko.  1,  showing  the  Qnantity  of  Baw  Conov  Imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  since  1788,  diatingnishing  the  Imports  from  India  and  other 
places;  and  the  Price  per  lb.  of  <*United  States  Uplands,"  and  **Bast  India 
fiurat,"  Cotton  in  the  IdTerx>ool  market. 


East  Indies. 


Other  places. 


Total  Imports. 


Price, 
U.S. 
uplands, 


lbs. 

1H188 
11,440 
99,466 


4,978 
422,207 
8,861 


789,684 
289,246 
197,412 
609,860 
912,844 

1,762,784 
6,712,622 


4,096,266 
2,679,488 

8,182,960 
1,166,866 
694,060 
2,726,460 
8,998,160 

4,729,200 
12,617,400 
27,788,700 

6,126,100 
916,960 

Be 

4,726,000 
7,176,248 
6,972,790 
81,007,670 


lbs. 
9,621,530 
11,470,648 
18,800,929 
19,476,020 
23,260,268 

20,467,486 
82,671,060 
81,026,396 
28,708,824 
84^907,497 

18,811,296 
24,119,822 
26,208,928 
81,616,607 
22,441,627 

80,127,867 
86,666,666 
49,880,910 
61,966,049 
67,666^117 

60,629,824 
60,700,974 
68,988,866 
66,460,838 
70,982,166 

88,876,782 
80,294,882 
104,706,286 
86,460,436 
62,109,986 

cords  destroyed 
66,836,289 
98,683,908 
88,808,176 
96,296,119 


lbs. 
9,785,663 
11,482,068 
18,400,884 
19,476,020 
23,260,268 

80,467,486 
82,676,028 
81,447,606 
28,706,676 
84,907,497 

19,040,929 
24,868,667 
26,401,840 
82,126,867 
88,864^871 

81,880,641 
48,879,278 
66,010,782 
66,064,806 
60,846,600 

68,812,284 
61,867,829 
69,682,406 
68,176,288 
74^926,806 

43,606,9821 
92,812,282 
182,488,986 
91,676,686 
68,026,986' 

by  fire. 

60,660,289' 
100,709,146 
96,280,966 


d.  per  lb. 


d.  per  lb. 


9 

11 

18 

17 

18 

16 

10 

21 

17 

21 

17 

24 

16 

88 

88 

88 

19 

26 

14 

87* 

16 

86 

14 

12i 

11* 

14 

11* 

16* 

IH 

18 

14* 

m 

18 

86i 

m 

84 

18* 

18* 

16* 

14 

11* 

18 

14 

86* 

17* 

80 

81* 

81* 

174 

18* 

16* 

80* 

17 

1  The  year  1806  was  that  in  which  an  embargo  was  laid  by  America  on  ImBgn 
trtde 


3  1818-14  wars  those  of  the  American  War. 
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Table  No.  l-^conHnued, 


Tears. 

East  Indies. 

Other  places. 

Total  Imports. 

Price, 
U.S. 
uplands. 

Price, 
E.I. 
Snmtfl. 

1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 

lbs. 
67,456,411 
58,856,261 
23,125,825 
8,827,107 
4,554,225 

lbs. 
111,289,166 
92,296,893 
128,546,830 
123,709,513 
138,283,403 

lbs. 
178,745,677 
151,158,154 
151,672,655 
132,536,620 
142,837,628 

d.  per  lb. 

20 

13i 

11* 
9* 
8i 

d.  per  lb. 

m 

91 
84 
94 
64 

1828 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 

13,487,250 
16,420,005 
20,005,872 
20,985,135 
20,930,542 

177,915,258 
132,960,117 
207,999,419 
156,622,266 
261,518,367 

191,402,508 
149,880,122 
228,005,291 
177,607,401 
272,448,909 

8i 
81 
lU 

ei 

6i 

61 
61 
61 
54 

54 

1828  •.. 

1829 

1880 

1831 

1832 

32,187,901 
24,857,800 
12,481,761 
25,805,153 
35,178,625 

196,572,741 
197,909,611 
251,479,691 
262,869,700 
251,653,900 

227,760,642 
222,767,411 
263,961,452 
288,674,853 
286,832,526 

61 

5f 

6* 

6 

61 

4 
6 
41 

6 

1833 
1834 
1885 
1886 
1837 

32,706,453 
32,906,752 
41,190,201 
75,618,344 
51,075,662 

270,950,384 
293,968,673 
822,512,762 
331,340,713 
356,211,221 

803,656,837 
826,875,425 
363,702,963 
406,959,057 
407,286,783 

8i 
81 
104 
91 
7 

64 
64 
74 
64 

1888 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 

40,217,613 
46,994,263 
76,148,296 
97,008,199 
88,365,250 

467.632,964 
842,402,306 
516,339,714 
390,984,156 
443,384,836 

607,850,577 
389,396,559 
592,488,010 
487,992,356 
531,760,086 

7 

n 

6 

64 

61 

5 

51 

44 

4i 
4 

1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

65,658,696 
88,638,824 
58,255,306 
84,033,721 
83,542,864 

607,534,420 
557,472,480 
663,724,647 
433,822,558 
391,164s751 

673,193,116 
646,111,304 
721,979,963 
467,856,274 
474.707,615 

H 
4| 
41 
41 
61 

81 

34 

3 

31 

44 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 

83,773,078 
70,162,364 
118,065,379 
120,010,443 
84,857,584 

629,247,083 
685,306,648 
545,511,482 
637,869,306 
844,924^864 

713,020,161 
755,469,012 
663,676,861 
757,379,749 
929,782,448 

44 
64 
74 
64 
6f 

34 

34 

54 

4 

84 

1853 
1854 
1855 
1866 
1857 

179,417,850 
116,744,096 
143,486,672 
178,378,592 
248,301,312 

715,830,899 
770,589,053 
748,265,280 
845,507,712 
721,017,584 

895,278,749 
887,333,149 
891,751,952 
1,023,886,304 
969,318,896 

5t 

51 

61 

6 

74 

34 
84 
3i 
44 

54 

1868 

129,398,752 

904,943,424 

1,034,342,176 

64 

44 
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1,3  " 


a?  " 

-2 1 
©a  * 

^  - 1 
ill 

»t3 

1-as 
1^1 

«4  o  -e 

^  -I 

•s  i  g 


t)  "S  M 
M 


fl 

.9  g« 

§11 

d  8:1 


1 

i 

1.798.431 
8,837.628 
8.697.768 
6,519,669 

1 

llll 

Cotton 

exported 
to  India. 

£ 

8,878,186 
8,437.613 
8.060.473 
8,987.414 
4,798.193 
4.810.433 
4,841,886 
8.178,535 
8.037.871 
8,977.806 
4.708,818 
6,046,221 
4,707,120 
6,078,668 
6.660,336 
6,8t2,974 
5,857,446 
6,083.366 

Weight  of 
Rhw  Cotton 
in  Manufac- 
ture exported 

to  India. 

lbs. 
43,316,920 
40,497,377 
41,308,385 
B7.S;7.116 
66.989,168 
69.810.234 
67,686,630 
43.704,155 
68,749,440 
71.890,666 
78,653,863 
85,137,110 
81,637.963 
88,657,384 
114,860,198 
107,066,056 
102,455,268 
96.469.828 

Bce  Goods. 

00        to  «  «^                 to  M  -^i*  ko*       la"  u>  lo"  to*  ^ 

i 

ft 

Pieces. 
8,176,517 
2,904.441 
3,676.190 
8,692,092 
2,487,286 
2,601,018 
2,929,678 
2.451.518 
2,071,752 
2.227.260 
1,912,958 
2,346.079 
2.667.120 
2,147,106 
2.285.841 
2,197.707 
3,464,629 
8,816.076 

2 

All  parts. 

lbs. 

169,183,811 
194^855,879 
189.910.980 
308,601,768 
164.477.317 
136,877,660 
169,080,881 
160.817.295 
168.681.466 
165,666,320 
226,478,688 
258,552,831 
262,908,174 
197,761,765 
173,780,193 
387.179,949 
819,658,534 
260.854,062 

=3 
a 
£ 

Other  parts. 

lbs. 

23,172,199 
18,612,689 
8,988,874 
38,802,681 
6,346,669 
5,350.573 
8,086.434 
8,919,496 
5.808,043 
8.639.641 
7.976.366 
11.780.957 
6,876,438 
8.801,828 
8,872,782 
9.717.827 
17.468,927 
43,608,686 
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China. 

lbs. 
60.488,490 
62.098.629 

108,294,480 
80,197,721 

101,100.422 
77.749.681 
74,970.168 
62,196.060 
96,119.906 
62,445.222 
77,050,629 

160.717.651 
76,671,743 
55,777,008 
46,893.938 
66.691.113 
48.784,661 
80,634,119 
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Great 
Britain. 

lbs. 
86,576,633 
118,544.711 
72,627.646 
98,601.466 
58,130.236 
48,177.397 
91.074.344 
94.301,740 
67.203,519 
110.690,857 
141,446.798 
81,104.223 
181.360.994 
138.183,429 
119,618,537 
170,771,610 
263.410,036 
197.231,347 
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Bengal. 

lbs. 

15,079,974 
9,214,911 
14.183,150 
16,647,940 
16.578,830 
7,708,734 
9.510,814 
13,771,606 
8,987,611 
1.845.377 
33.181,166 
40.769,153 
88,484.189 
14.096,308 
7,631,383 
13,013,470 
17,326,882 
910.364 

Madras. 

lbs. 
12,689,000 
23,994.500 
23,948,600 
14,510,000 
26,074.600 
10,283,000 
12,736.500 

9,468,078 
11,290,766 
13,064.980 
19,488.620 
17,881.619 
31,759,947 
12,207,016 
13,926,518 

7,149,664 
23,553,346 
20.819.546 

Exporti 

! 

lbs. 
131,568,437 
161,016,668 
161,779,830 
171.448.828 
121,828.997 
108,290,816 
146,833,517 
133,082.713 
164,403,090 
160,764,963 
183.908,997 
196.412.160 
197.664.788 
171.458,641 
153.232.447 
217.016.916 
278,873,346 
239,194,148 
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THE  BOTiL  ASUli 


V  The  foUowing  Paper  on  the  Bin  Nimrud,  by  Sir  H.  C. 
Rawunson,  is  intended  to  form  part  of  a  Separate  Voltune 
deToted  exduMTcly  to  subjecte  connected  with  the  Diacoveries 
m  Assyria  and  Babylonia  j  but  as  some  considerable  time  must 
ekp»  ^fore  the  Tolume  can  be  completed,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  Si»  Hbnet  on  his  mission  to  Persia,  the  CouncU  has  thought 
rt  expedient  to  stitch  up  the  Paper  with  the  present  number  of 


^   Q  w.  .^w  ^^^j  «|«»vwwAvuo  \A/uutn;i«u  wiui  CD18 

remarkable  ruin.  Crossing  the  river  at  the  village  of  Anana^  a  ride 
of  three  hours  and  a  quarter  brought  our  small  party^  which  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Hyslop,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leacroft,  and  myself,  to  the  spot 
in  question.  We  found  our  tents  already  pitched  at  the  camp,  or 
village,  which  our  labourers  had  formed  a  short  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  mound,  but  without  alighting  we  proceeded  on  at  once  to 
inspect  the  excavations.  That  day  was  consumed  in  making  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  various  works  in  progress,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
irealize  and  restore  a  general  plan  of  the  original  building  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  various  sections  of  exterior  wall,  and  interior  strata  of 
brickwork,  which  had  been  laid  bare  by  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
trenches  now  seaming  the  mound. 

Having  satisfied  myself  from  this  examination  that  at  several 
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points  the  outer  walls  of  the  primitiye  edifice  had  been  reached,  and 
that  the  line  of  one  face  (the  south-eastem)  of  the  third  stage  was 
completely  nncoTered,  so  as  to  leave  the  angles  exposed,  I  proceeded 
on  the  next  morning  with  a  conple  of  gan^s  of  workmen  to  turn  to 
account  the  experience  obtained  from  the  excavations  of  Kileh-Shergat 
and  Mngheir,  in  searching  for  commemorative  cylinders.^  On  reach- 
ing {he  ruins  I  placed  a  gang  at  work  upon  each  of  the  exposed 
angles  of  the  third  stage,  directing  them  to  remove  the  bricks  forming 
the  comer,  carefully,  one  after  the  other,  and  when  they  had  reached 
a  certain  level  to  paus^  until  I  came  to  inspect  the  further  demolition 
of  the  wall.  In  the  meantime  I  proceeded  with  flag  staffs,  compact 
and  measnring  tape,  to  do  what  I  could  in  taking  sections  and  eleva- 
tions. After  half  an  hour  I  was  summoned  to  the  southern  comer 
where  the  workmen  had  reached  the  tenth  layer  of  brick  above  the 
plinth  at  the  base,  which  was  the  limit  T  had  marked  out  for  their 
preliminary  work.  The  bricks  had  been  easily  displaced,  being  laid 
in  a  mere  bed  of  red  earth  of  no  tenacity  whatever.  The  workmen 
eyed  my  proceedings  with  some  curiosity,  but  as  they  had  been 
already  digging  for  above  two  months  at  various  points  of  the  mound 
without  finding  any  thing,  and  as  the  demolition  of  a  solid  wall 
seemed  to  the  last  degree  unpromising,  and  had  at  its  commencement 
yielded  no  results,  they  were  evidently  dispirited  and  incredulous. 

On  reaching  the  spot  I  was  first  occupied  for  a  few  minutes  in 
adjusting  a  prismatic  compass  on  the  lowest  brick  now  remaining  of 
the  original  angle,  which  fortunately  projected  a  little,  so  as  to  afford 
a  good  point  for  obtaining  tho  exact  magnetic  bearing  of  the  two  sides, 
and  I  then  Ordered  the  work  to  be  resumed.  No  sooner  had  the  next 
layer  of  bricks  been  removed  than  the  workmen  called  out  there  was  a 
Kkazeneh,  or  treasure  hole  that  is,  in  the  corner  at  the  distance  of 
two  bricks  from  the  exterior  surface,  there  was  a  vacant  space  filled 
half  up  with  loose  reddish  sand.  ''Clear  away  the  sand,"  I  said, 
and  bring  out  the  cylinder and  as  I  spoke  the  words,  the  Arab, 
groping  with  his  hand  among  the  debris  in  the  hole,  seized  and  held 
up  in  triumph  a  fine  cylinder  of  baked  clay,  in  as  perfect  a  condition 
as  when  it  -was  deposited  in  the  artificial  cavity  above  twenty-four 
centurios  ago.  The  workmen  were  perfectly  bewildered.  They  could 
be  heard  whispering  to  each  other  that  it  was  sUiVy  or  "  magic/*  while 
the  grey-beard  of  the  party  significantly  observed  to  his  companion) 

.  ^  From  tho  ruins  of  a  temple  at  the  former  place  were  obtained  the  cyfiDden 
of  Tiglath  PilcHcr  I.  (about  b.c.  1120),  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  discovery  of  the  cylinders  of  Nabonidus  at  Muglieir  is  described  by  Mr.  Taylor 
in  the  kst  number  of  the  Journal^  vol  xv.  part  it.,  p.  263  and 
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that  the  c(mpa^,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  had  just  before  been 
using,  and  had  accidentally  placed  immediately  above  the  cylinder, 
was  certainly  "  a  wonderful  instrument.'* 

I  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  ruins  of  the  wall  to  run  over 
the  inscription  on  the  cylinder,  devouring  its  contents  with  that  deep 
delight  which  antiquaries  only  know— such,  I  presume,  as  German 
scholars  have  sometimes  felt  when  a  Palimpsest  yields  up  its  treasures, 
and  the  liistoric  doubts  of  ages  are  resolved  in  each  succeeding  line— 
and  I  then  moved  my  station  to  the  other  angle  of  the  stage,  that  is, 
to  the  eastern  corner,  in  order  to  direct  the  search  for  a  second 
cylinder.  Here  the  discovery  was  not  accomplished  with  the  same 
certainty  and  celerity  as  in  the  first  instance ;  the  immediate  angle  of 
the  wall  was  gradually  demolished  to  the  very  base,  and  although  I 
fully  expected,  as  each  layer  of  bricks  was  removed,  that  the  cavity 
containing  the  cylinder  would  appear,  I  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. I  then  directed  the  bricks  to  be  removed  to  a  certain  distance 
from  the  comer  on  each  face,  but  the  search  was  still  unsuccessful ; 
and  I  had  just  observed  to  my  fellow-travellers  that  I  feared  the 
masons  had  served  Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  Russian  architects  were  in 
the  habit  of  serving  Nicholas — that  there  had  been  foul  play  in  carry- 
ing out  His  Majesty's  orders — when  a  shout  of  joy  arose  from  the 
workmen  and  another  fine  cylinder  came  forth  from  its  hiding  place 
in  the  wall.^  As  I  knew  the  inscription  would  prove  to  be  a  mere 
duplicate  of  the  other,  I  did  not  peruse  it  with  the  same  absorbing 
interest,  but  still  it  was  very  satisfactory  to  have  at  least  a  double 
copy  of  the  primitive  autographic  record. 

I  now  moved  the  workmen  to  the  two  remaining  angles  of  the 
stage ;  that  is,  to  the  northern  and  western  comers,  but  with  very 
little  prospect  of  further  success;  for  it  was  evident  from  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  level  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  wall  at  these 
angles  had  been  already  broken  away,  and  that,  if  any  cylinders  had 
been  deposited  within,  they  must  thus  have  rolled  down  with  th 
other  debris  to  the  foot  of  the  mound.  The  workmen,  however,  were 
employed  for  two  days  in  clearing  away  the  wall  at  these  points  to 
its  base,  and  subsequently  in  removing  the  bricks  to  a  certain  distance 
on  each  side  of  the  comer ;  and  although  nothing  resulted  from  the 
search,  the  rule  was  by  no  means  impugned  that,  wherever  the  stage 

*  The  news  of  this  discovery  of  the  cylinders  at  the  Birs  seems  to  have  flown 
far  and  wide  on  the  wings  of  fame,  for  since  niy  return  to  Baghdad  I  have  been 
besieged  by  applications  to  employ  "  the  magic  compass  "  in  extracting  ti^^asares 
which  are  believed  to  be  buried  in  the  court  yards  or  concealed  in  the  walls  of  the 
houses ;  often  in  the  very    boudoirs  "  of  the  ladies. 
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of  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  temple  can  be  laid  bare^  historical  or 
commemorative  cylinders  will  be  found  dejmsited  in  a  cavity  of  tlie 
wall  at  the  four  comers,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  height  of 
the  stage,  and  at  one  or  two  feet  from  the  outside  snrface.  At  the 
corners  in  question  the  angles  were  alone  perfect  near  the  base ;  at 
the  height  where  the  cylinders  should  have  been  found  the  wall  was 
already  ruined  to  a  distance  of  six  feet  on  each  side  from  the 
corners. 

It  now  only  remained  for  me  to  complete  my  measurements  and, 
carrying  off  the  cylinders  as  trophies,  to  return  to  the  camp,  which 
had  been  left  standing  at  Babylon. 


II. — Account  op  the  Excavations  undertaken  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  1854. 

The  next  point  of  interest  will  be  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
works  at  Birs-Nimrud. 

My  original  instructions  to  M.  Tonietti  had  been  to  search  the 
slope  of  the  mound  (not  the  fissures  or  ravines)  narrowly  for  any 
trace  of  brickwork  cropping  through  the  soil ;  when  this  was  found, 
to  ascertain  the  line  in  which  the  bricks  were  running ;  then  to  follow 
the  bricks  outwards,  at  right  angles  of  course  to  the  line  of  the  wall, 
until  the  exterior  facing  was  reached  ;  from  such  a  point  to  make  an 
opening  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  subsequently  to  run  a  trench 
along  the  whole  line  of  wall  until  the,  angles  were  turned  at  the  two 
corners,  so  as  to  expose  the  complete  face  of  one  of  the  stages  of 
which  I  had  no  doubt  the  original  building  had  been  formed.  I  left 
it  entirely  to  chance  as  to  which  of  the  four  faces  might  be  thus 
attacked ;  but  I  suggested,  in  regard  to  height  above  the  plain,  that 
the  centre  of  the  mound  offered  the  most  favourable  locale  for  excava- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  upper  stages  might  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed,  or  at  any  rate  to  have 
suffered  extensive  abrasion  from  their  exposed  position,  while  the 
accumulation  of  debris  towards  the  base  would  render  it  a  work  of 
immense  labour  to  lay  bare  the  face  of  the  lower  platforms. 

M.  Tonietti  carried  out  these  instructions  with  care  and  judgment 
About  half  way  up  the  mound  he  came  upon  a  line  of  wall  almost 
immediately,  and,  by  tracing  it  outwards,  he  soon  arrived  at  the  per- 
]>endicular  face.  This  face  he  opened  to  a  depth  of  26  feet,  when  be 
reached  the  platform  ,at  the  base^  and  after  a  month's  labour  he  suc^ 
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ceeded  in  uncoyering  the  wall  from  its  southern  to  its  eastern  angle.^ 
Having  obtained  this  indication  of  level  and  extent,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty^ presuming  the  platform  to  be  square/  in  discovering  the 
northern  and  western  angles  at  equidistant  points,  although,  as 
several  feet  of  debris  were  here  accumulated  on  the  surface,  but  for 
the  guide  afforded  by  measurement^  there  would  have  been  no  more 
reason  for  sinking  shafts  at  such  points  than  in  any  other  quarter  of 
this  immense  mound. 

It  was  impossible  to  err  as  to  the  identity  of  the  wall,  discovered 
by  digging  at  the  northern  and  western  angles  of  the  mound,  with  that 
of  which  the  south-eastern  face  had  been  already  exposed,  because,  as 
I  shall  presently  explain,  it  was  composed  of  a  peculiar  material,  not 
otherwise  found  in  the  ruin ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
verify  this  identity  by  excavating  the  three  remaining  sides,  and  thus 
connecting  all  the  corners,  as  such  an  operation  would  have  required  a 
vast  expenditure  both  of  time  and  money.  I  thought  it  quite  sufficient 
to  have  uncovered  the  south-eastern  face  and  to  have  exposed  all  the 
comers,  thus  obtaining,  either  by  measurement  or  calculation,  the 
dimensions  of  the  platform  ;  and  I  accordingly  directed  that  the  next 
operation  should  be  to  run  two  trenches,*  from  the  summit  of  the 
mound  to  its  foot,  crossing  the  line  of  the  exposed  stage  at  its  comers, 
and  at  an  angle  of  135  degrees,  which,  if  the  original  structure  had 
been  formed  of  a  series  of  platforms  receding  at  equal  distances  on  the 
four  sides,  would  of  course  have  exposed  the  angles  of  each  successive 
stage,  and  have  thus  led  to  an  immediate  recognition  of  the  design. 
Wherever  a  corner,  or  a  single  perpendicular  wall  was  met  with,  I 
further  directed  the  trench  to  be  sunk  to  its  base,  so  as  to  determine 
the  height  of  the  platform.  Unfortunately  as  M.  Tonietti  was  with- 
out instruments,  these  trenches  were  not  ran  in  the  exact  lines  indi- 
cated. Even  had  they  faced  the  south  and  east,  which  would  have 
been  nearly  the  supposed  line  of  the  corners,  they  would  not  have 
quite  answered  the  desired  purpose,  for  I  have  since  ascertained  that 
the  stages  were  not  erected  with  perfect  equidistant  regularity  one 
above  the  other.  From  the  example  indeed  of  Mugheir,  and  the 
general  contour  of  the  ruin  at  the  Birs-Nimrud  I  ought  to  have 

^  I  must  here  observe  that  Rich  and  Porter  have  both  been  guilty  of  a  most 
singular  error  in  describing  the  sides  of  the  Birs,  as  facing  the  four  cardinal  points. 
In  reality  it  is  the  four  comers,  which  with  a  slight  error  face  those  points,  and 
the  titles  of  Ker  Porter*s  Plates  (vol.  ii.,  plates  69  and  70)  must  be  thus  altered 
throughout  the  series,  his  "western  face"  being  S.W. ;  southern  face,  S.E.; 
eastern  face  N.E. ;  and  northern  face,  N.W.  The  N.E.  face  is  the  front  of  the 
temple ;  the  S.  W,  the  back,  and  the  other  two  arc  the  ^ides, 
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inferred  in  the  first  instance  that  on  the  north-eastern  face,  which 
formed  the  grand  entrance,  the  platforms  receded  considerably  in 
excess,  in  order  to  give  a  more  imposing  appearance  to  the  fa9ade ; 
while  on  the  south-western  face  which  formed  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing, the  gradines  were  crowded  together,  the  difference  of  inclination 
which  is  thus  observable  on  the  two  faces  baring  been  already  re- 
marked, and  having  even  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  abruptly 
sloping  face  of  the  pile  may  have  been  originally  perpendicular.^ 

In  M.  Tonietti*s  operations  the  trenches  were  run  too  much  to  the 
left  so  that  the  eastern  trench  probably  passed  beyond  the  angle  of 
the  lower  platform  while  the  southern  trench  cut  the  wall  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  yards  inside  the  corner ,  they  were  still,  however,  of 
great  importance  in  laying  bare  the  successive  strata  of  which  the  pile 
was  composed  and  in  fact  first  led  me  to  suspect  a  peculiarity  of 
design  which  was  completely  verified  by  subsequent  discoveries. 

I  will  now  explain  the  exact  results  which  Followed  from  the 
excavation  of  these  vertical  trenches,  an  experimebtal  operation  which 
in  its  nature  was  precisely  similar  to  laying  bare  for  inspection  a  iSne 
geological  section. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mound,  upon  which  stands  the  solitary 
pile  of  brickwork,  estimated  by  Porter  and  Rich  at  35  or  S7  feet  ih 
height,  the  trenches  could  make  little  or  no  impression  oh  the  monnd 
for  a  space  of  about  6  feet  in  perpendicular  descent.*  It  was  evident 
to  me  from  an  examination  of  the  strata  of  bricks  and  from  observing 
the  general  character  of  the  irregular  surface  of  the  platform,  that  all 
this  portion  of  the  building  had  been  artificially  vitrified  at  the  time 
of  its  construction,  and  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  cdmiilating 
stage,  of  which  the  remains  exist  in  the  solid  pile  at  the  summit. 
For  this  vitrifaction,  which  was  caused  no  doubt  by  the  action  of 
fierce  and  continued  heat,  and  which  in  fact  converted  the  second 
highest  stage  of  the  temple  into  a  mass  of  blue  slag,  a  substance  well 
'known  to  the  Babylonians,  and  often  used  in  the  construction  of  their 
cities,'  I  shall  presently  show  a  good  and  sufficient  reason.    I  do  not 

• 

*  See  the  proposed  restoration  in  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,**  p.  497,  and 
Mr.  Layard*s  ingeniooB  suggestion  that  the  perpendicular  wall  may  have  served 
the  purpose  of  a  gigantic  gnomon. 

'  It  is  very  doubtfal  if  Porter  took  any  independent  measurements  of  height ; 
his  numbers  throughout  appear  to  be  a  mere  servile  copy  of  those  given  by  Ridu 
Compare  "Porter's  Travels,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  310,  with  "Babylon  and  Persepolis,** 
pp.  75  and  167. 

*  At  Sekheriyeh,  a  Babylonian  ruin,  one  hour  south  of  Bogheileh,  and  near  the 
confluence  oF  the  aucient  Zab,  or  Nil  Canal,  with  the  Tigris  (thus  nearly  answe^ 
ing  to  the  position  of  the  Apamsea  Mesencs  of  the  Greeks),  the  only  material  which 
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hesitate^  moreorer,  to  saj  that  it  was  owing  to  the  accidental  use  of 
an  imperishable  material  like  slag  so  near  the  summit  of  the  Birs^ 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  solitary  preservation  of  this  one  building 
among  the  many  hundreds  of  not  inferior  temples  which  once  studded 
the  surface  of  Babylonia.  The  original  slag  stage  reached,  I  think, 
several  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  platform,  and  the  huge 
masses  of  vitrified  matter,  which  have  been  so  often  described  as 
strewn  about  the  surface  of  the  mound,  and  in  some  instances  as 
having  rolled  down  into  the  plain,  have  almost  certainly  split  off  from 
the  lower  portion  of  the  pile  now  standing.  The  action  of  the  fire 
probably  did  not  reach — or  at  any  rate  it  reached  but  imperfectly — ^the 
portion  of  the  brickwork  furthest  removed  from  the  exterior  surface ; 
and  there  are  thus  few  marks  of  the  vitrifaction  to  be  traced  on  ihe 
base  of  the  pile  as  it  stands  at  present ;  but  there  is  still,  I  think,  a 
difference  of  quality  to  be  recognized  between  the  upper  and  lower 
divisions  of  the  brickwork,  the  latter  being  the  harder  of  the  two. 
I  suspect,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  imperfect  vitrifaction  of  the  whole 
mass  which  impaired  its  cohesive  power,  and  led  to  the  upper  exterior 
angles  of  the  platform  which  were  thoroughly  hardened  and  could  not 
crumble,  splitting  off,  under  the  action  of  the  elements,  from  the 
brickwork  of  the  centre  which  was  not  equally  indurated ;  but  wl;eii 
a  broader  base  had  been  obtained,  less  susceptible  of  impressicm  from 
the  weather,  the  huge  slag  platform  lay  over  the  mound  like  the  key- 
stone of  an  arch,  affording  for  the  steeple-like  fragment  of  the  upper 
stages  an  immovable  pedestal,  and  compressing  and  preserving  the 
-more  perishable  lower  stages  by  which  it  was  itself  supported.  All 
this  will  be  rendered  clearer  in  the  sequel,  but  I  could  not  resist  giving 
a  preliminary  explanation  of  the  vitrified  masses  at  the  summit  of 
the  Bin^  as  their  nature  and  probable  mode  of  formation  have  been 
generally  misunderstood  and  have  given  rise  to  much  extravagant 
hypothesis.^ 

Between  the  vitrified  brick-work,  which  formed  the  second  highest 

eeems  to  have  been  employed  in  the  comstmction  of  the  city  is  a  dark  blue  slag. 
The  mortar  and  mud  cement  have  everywhere  cmmbled,  but  the  maaeee  of  slag, 
now  lymg  in  heaps  on  the  desert,  exhibit  no  sign  of  decomposition.  The  same 
pecaliarity  is  also  observable  in  the  ruins  of  Eawe^jehy  near  the  Hye.  I  should 
now  suspect  that  both  these  cities  had  been  originally  consecrated  to  the  plan#t 
Mercury. 

1  Thus  Ker  Porter  supposes  these  vitrified  masses  ''on  the  fire-blasted  summit 
of  the  pile  "  to  be  fragments  of  the  upper  stage  of  the  original  tower  of  Babel, 
.erected  by  Nimrud  and  destro^-ed  by  lightning  from  heaven. — Txavels^  vol  ii. 
p.  3l».. 
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stage  of  the  Birs^  and  the  red  stage  exposed  belowed,  the  trenches 
passed  through  two  distinct  strata  of  materials  for  a  space  as  near  as 
I  could  calculate  of  about  30  yertical  feet  the  angles  being  entirely 
abraded  in  the  line  of  the  trencheSi  and  generally,  as  I  think,  around 
the  entire  slope  of  the  mound,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  measure* 
ment  of  a  perpendicular  wall,  or  even  to  define  from  the  exposed  section 
the  precise  limits  of  the  different  systems  of  brickwork.  As  indeed  in 
the  upper  standing  pile,  the  grey  weather-beaten  bricks  of  the  highest 
stage  gradually  merge  into  the  ritrified  stage  below,  so  do  the  blue 
vitrified  strata  gradually  merge  into  a  mass  of  fine  light-yellow  brick- 
work lower  down,  the  intermediate  or  conterminous  layers  being  green, 
and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  so  does  the  third  or  yellow  stage 
merge  into  a  roseate,  pink  division  which  evidently  fenced  the  fourth 
or  centre  stage  of  the  building.^  The  original  brickwork  from  the 
red  stage  upwards  is  generally  of  one  uniform  character.  I  thought 
at  one  time  I  could  trace  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
bricks,  those  of  the  pink  stage  being  14  inches  square  and  4  inches 
deep,  of  the  yellow  13-^  inches  by  d|,  of  the  blue  12f  by  3|,  of  the 
grey  at  the  summit  12  by  3  ;  but  previous  travellers  have  given  these 
measurements  differently,  and  I  could  not  obtain  a  sufficrent  number 
of  detached  specimens  "  in  situ  "  to  verify  the  distinction.*  Indeed  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  the  interior  construction  of  the  whole  mass,  from 
the  red  stage  (or  even  from  the  base)  upwards,  may  have  been  abso- 
lutely the  same ;  and  that  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  colouring 
which  rendered  this  temple  especially  remarkable,  and  which  were 
certainly  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  materials  employed, 
may  have  been  exclusively  considered  near  the  exterior  surface,  where 
of  course  they  would  be  alone  visible.'  At  any  rate  the  description  of 
brick,  as  exposed  in  the  trenches,  though  differently  coloured,  was  the 
same  throughout  the  four  upper  stages,  being  kiln-baked  and  of  the 
greatest  hardness,  while  the  lime  cement,  laid  in  very  thin  layers 

^  In  following  down  the  line  of  the  trenches,  it  is  to  be  obserred  that  I  nnmber 
the  stages  from  the  summit,  while  in  my  subsequent  attempt  to  restore  the  seren 
saoeessive  stages  I  commence  the  numerical  series  from  the  base. 

*  This  theory  of  progressire  diminution  must  certainly  be  abandoned,  as  far  is 
regards  the  thickness  of  the  bricks.  I  have  found  indeed  on  working  out  all  my 
measurements  of  series  of  layers,  that  no  uniform  scale  can  be  adopted,  the  brieki 
varying  in  thickness  throughout  the  upper  stages  from  three  to  four  indies. 

'  It  will  subsequently  appear  from  the  inscription  found  at  the  Birs  that  the 
heart  of  the  pile  must  have  been  constructed  of  Hbbin  or  crude  brick,  and  that  the 
walls  accordingly  through  which  the  trendies  penetrated  could  have  only  been  the 
exterior  coating.  The  interior  core  of  crude  brick  at  any  rate  was  never  reached, 
and  could  not,  I  think,  have  existed  originally  above  the  fifth  stage  from  the  hut* 
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(not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  depths  in  some  places  and 
never  perhaps  elceeding  three-foarths  of  an  inch,)  was  of  the  finest 
possible  quality,  and  was  entirely  unmixed  with  reeds»  I  obtained 
my  measurements  of  distances  throughout  the  four  upper  stages  by 
counting  the  layers  of  bricks  but  as  I  could  not  be  sure^of  the  uniform 
thickness  of  the  bricks  which  varied  from  three  inches  to  four,  nor  of 
the  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  average  layer  of  cement,  varying 
from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  I  do  not  pretend  to  con- 
sider them  as  any  thing  more  than  approximations.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  when  I  proceed  to  restore  the  elevation  of  the  temple,  that 
the  measurements  come  out  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mound  to  the  fifth  or  red  stage,  the 
trenches  were  of  no  further  use  than  in  laying  bare  a  double  section 
of  the  brick- work  :  from  that  point  downwards  they  were  more  satis- 
factory. The  horizontal  opening  along  the  S.  E..  face  of  the  mound, 
from  one  trench  to  the  other,  exposed  the  entire  wall  of  the  red  stage, 
showing  its  height  to  be  26  feet,  and  revealed  some  peculiarities  of 
building  which  require  to  be  specially  noticed.  The  bricks  of  which 
it  was  composed  were  formed  of  red  clay  and  but  half  burnt,  being 
that  species  of  building  material  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
present  day  libin  (Heb.  *^^?/')  and  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Ajur  or  Tahoak^  which  is  hard  and  kiln-baked.'  These  bricks,  mea- 
suring 14  inches  square  and  5  inches  in  thickness,  were  laid  in  crude 
red  clay,  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw,  the  layer  of  this  most  indif- 
ferent  cement  being  2  inches  in  depth.  The  bricks  were  so  soft  as  to 
yield  to  the  blow  of  a  hammer,  and  the  clay  cement  crumbled  under 
the  touch.  They  thus  formed  the  most  unfavourable  materials  for 
building  that  could  possibly  have  been  devised ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  they  could  have  supported,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  mere 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  To  obviate,  in  some  measure,  the  inade^ 
quacy  of  such  a  bulwark  to  resist  the  interior  pressure;  the  wall 
slanted  inwards  at  an  angle  of  two  or  three  degrees,  and  additional 
strength  was  given  to  it  by  a  slightly  projecting  plinth,  formed  of  the 

^  Bich  says  that  agnifies  "  brick,  of  ooiune  the  bamt  sort  from  the  root** 

-^Bab,  and  Pen.  J  p.  69— but  I  question  this  ver/  moch.  The  name  was  given 
from  the  whUs  colour  of  the  clay  employed,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  burning* 
The  distinction  in  ail  the  inscriptions  between  lilnn  and  affur  is  precisely  that  now 
observed  by  the  Arabs ;  and  in  the  famous  passage  of  Genesis,  chap.  xi.  v.  3,  I 
understand  the  meaning  to  be,  "  Let  us  make  bricks  of  hiin  (or  '  white  clay'),  and 
Mm  bum  them."  If  H^^'pp  implied  ''burning  the  bricks,*'  what  would  hare 
been  the  use  of  adding  the  verb  nS)"^^^  ? 
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same  red  bricks  laid  on  their  edges,  and  by  an  abutment  at  the  base.^ 
The  most  remarkable  feature,  however,  in  regard  to  this  wall,  was 
that  at  several  points  along  its  &ce,  brickwork  of  a  totally  different 
class  was  found  running  np  against  it,  to  at  least  two-thirds  of  its 
height.  This  brick- work,  although  formed  of  the  very  best  materials^ 
Was  everywhere  ruined ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  could  not  detei^ 
mine  whether  it  belonged  to  the  walls  of  chambers  built  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  or  whether  it  did  not  rather  represent  the 
debris  of  a  series  of  lateral  buttresses  run  up  against  the  wall  to  sup- 
port it.  Of  two  things  only  could  I  be  sure  :  Firstly,  that  it  had  not 
formed  an  exterior  casing;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  of  the  saine  data 
as  the  original  structure,  the  bricks  being  usually  marked  on  their 
lower  face  with  Nebuchadnezzar's  stamp  (as  I  should  have  observed 
was  uniformly  the  case,  though  at  irregular  intervals,  throughout  the 
upper  stages),  and  the  discovery  of  the  cylinders  in  the  inner  wall 
proving  that  portion  of  the  building  to  be  of  the  same  age.  It  was 
certainly  most  extraordinary  to  find  this  outwork  of  masonry  of  the 
best  description  completely  ruined,  while  of  the  very  inferior  and 
yielding  wall  within  there  was  not  a  brick  displaced;  nor  can  I  now 
(unless  by  supposing  artificial  mutilation  in  the  one  case,  which  did 
not  extend  to  the  other)'  account  for  the  condition  of  these  two  con- 
tiguous specimens  of  Babylonian  architecture  being  exactly  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  capability  of  resistance.    The  bricks  of  he  red 

*  The  corner  of  the  wall  esdiibited  something  of  this  appearance— 


*  I  shall  Bubeequently  suggest  a  reason  for  the  intentional  destruction  of  Urn 
outwork  on  the  platform  by  later  ezploren  of  the  moond. 
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wall,  I  must  add,  were  in  no  case  stamped,  owing,  I  presanie,  to  their 
inferior  quality;  at  any  rate  the  want  of  the  stamp  could  not  indicate 
their  belonging  to  another  age,  against  the  evidence  of  the  cylinders, 
carefulfy  imbedded  at  the  comers.  Below  the  fifth  or  red  stage,  for  a 
space  of  about  26  vertical  feet,  the  trenches  traversed  a  mass  of  crum- 
bling brick- work,  of  the  same  character  as  the  lateral  walls  abutting  on 
the  upper  stage.  I  thought  I  could  trace  a  wall  in  the  southern  trench, 
about  half-way  in  horizontal  distance  between  the  perpendicular  i^all  of 
the  fifth  or  red  stage  above,  and  the  perpendicular  wall  of  the  seventh 
or  black  stage  below ;  but  I  could  not  be  certain,  as  there  had  evidently 
been  a  series  of  buildings  on  the  lower  platform  abutting  on  the  sixth 
stage,  and  on  the  sixth  platform  abutting  on  the  fifth  stage ;  and  now 
that  these  buildings,  composed  precisely  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
wall  of  the  sixth  stage,  were  all  crumbling  in  ruin,  it  was  impossible 
to  discriminate  their  respective  sections.  Had  there  been  any  well- 
defined  wall  in  this  interval,  M.  Tonietti  would  have  followed  it 
vertically,  so  as  to  have  exposed  its  facing.  At  one  point,  and  tliat 
precisely  where  I  subsequently  remarked  a  very  suspicious-looking 
line  of  masonry  in  the  side  of  the  trench,  he  did  thus  attempt  to  sink 
a  shaft  perpendicularly  along  what  seemed  to  be  a  line  of  wall,  but  he 
was  soon  arrested  by  an  aperture  leading  into  a  vaulted  chamber, 
within  which  he  penetrated,  at  imminent  risk,  for*  a  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  paces,  observing  by  the  light  of  a  candle  that  all  further 
passage  was  clioked  up  with  rubbish,  and  that  the  interior  of  the 
chamber  had  evidently  fallen  in.  l^rom  the  open  part  he  brought  out 
the  trunk  of  a  date-tree,  hollowed  out,  as  is  the  custom  at  the  present 
day,  to  serve  as  a  channel  for  water,  but  otherwise  in  a  very  fair  state 
of  preservation,  although  the  tree  must  have  been  cut  down  above 
twenty  centuries  ago ;  for  the  bricks  of  which  the  chamber  was  com- 
posed bore  the  Nebuchadnezzar  st^mp,  and  I  should  question  if  the 
chamber  could  have  been  entered  since  the  Greek  occupation  of  Baby- 
lon. As  there  were  above  thirty  feet  of  crumbling  debris  without  the 
slightest  tenacity  whatever,  pressing  perpendicularly  on  the  sides  of 
the  trench,  and  under  which  the  chamber  appeared  to  penetrate,  it 
would  have  been  a  work  of  extreme  danger  to  have  cleared  it  out,  and 
M.  Tonietti  therefore  reserved  its  examination  until  my  arrival.  A 
few  hours,  however,  before  I  visited  the  spot,  the  trench  itself  had 
given  way,  bringing  down  with  it  a  shower  of  rubbish  from  the  sides; 
and  the  chamber  being  thus  again  buried  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  re-cxeavate  the  entrance.  From 
the  position  of  this  chamber  I  judged  it  to  have  been  a  gallery 
opening  from  the  platform  of  the  seventh  stage  into  the  wall  of  the 
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sixth  stage,  and  I  think  it  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
hydraalic  works  which  supplied  the  temple  with  water.  Although 
little  was  thus  accomplished  in  clearing  out  the  sixth  stage,  I  here 
ohtained  some  important  measurements.  By  placing  a  flag-staff  on 
the  slope  of  the  mound  beyond  the  trench,  but  in  the  exact  line  of  the 
lower  or  black  wall  which  I  shall  presently  describe,  and  by  then 
measuring  with  the  tape  horizontally  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  red 
wall,  wl^ich  insured  the  line  being  drawn  at  a  right  angle,  I  obtained 
a  distance  of  42  feet  for  the  ai:gregate  width  of  the  seventh  and  sixth 
platforms  on  the  S.  E.  face.  I  had  already  obtained  a  measurement 
of  12  feet  for  the  platform  of  the  red  stage  at  the  back  of  the  temple, 
or  on  its  N.E*  face;  and  supposing  the  construction  and  recession  of 
the  gradines  from  the  front  to  have  been  regular,  these  elements,  with 
the  square  of  the  red  stage  accurately  fixed  at  188  feet,  are  sufficient 
for  the  restoration  of  the  design. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  notice  the  wall  of  the  lower  stage.  To- 
wards the  base  of  the  mound,  M.  Tonietti's  southern  trench  struck 
on  the  comer  of  a  well-defined  wall ;  and  according  to  my  instructions 
he  immediately  sunk  a  shaft  in  front  of  it,  and  subsequently  opened 
'the  wall  somewhat  beyond  the  breadth  of  the  trench,  or  for  about  10 
feet.  He  had  only  reached  to  a  depth  of  17  feet  when  I  came  to 
examine  the  work,  «nd  9  feet  more  of  excavation  would  thus  have 
been  required  to  reach  the  base  of  the  wall,  if,  as  appeared  probable, 
it  was  equal  in  height  to  the  walls  of  the  two  platforms  immediately 
above;  but  being  pressed  for  time,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
continue  the  shaft.  The  wall  was  beautifully  formed  of  bricks  of  the 
same  size  as  those  of  the  next  superior  stage,  1 4  inches  square  by 
4  inches  deep,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  type  ia  the  lower 
stages;  but  there  was  this  peculiarity  in  the  construction,  that  the 
bricks  were  laid  in  bitumen,  and  that  the  face  of  the  wall  to  a  depth 
of  half-an-inch  was  coated  with  the  same  material,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
jet-black  appearance.^  The  eastern  trench,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
appeared  from  the  direction  to  have  run  outside  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  lower  stage,  and  not  to  have  been  sunk  deep  enough  to  cut  its 
N.  E.  face*  The  line  of  the  southern  trench,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
have  run  somewhat  within  the  southerly  angle ;  and  much  as  I  should 
have  wished  to  lay  bare  the  comers,  where  there  are  almost  certainly 
commemorative  cylinders,  I  shrank  from  the  enormous  labour  of  con- 
tinuing lateral  galleries  from  either  trench  along  the  face  of  the  wall 

^  Porter  remarked  fragments  of  bitumen  towards  the  base  of  the  mound,  and 
eren  brought  away  a  specimen  10  inches  long  and  3  in  thickness.  (^TraveUy  vol.  ii, 
p.  315.)— This  had  probably  been  a  part  of  the  coating  of  one  of  the  recesses  of  the 
lower  wall. 
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80  as  to  reacb  the  angles,  there  being  at  least  40  feet  of  perpendicular 
d6bris  above  the  spots  where  I  should  expect  the  cylinders  to  be  depo- 
sited.^ Another  remarkable  feature  of  this  lower  wall  was,  that  in 
the  small  portion  laid  bare  there  was  one  of  those  indented  rectangular 
recesses  which  have  been  found  at  Khorsabad,  Warka,  and  Mogheir, 
and  which  may  be  now,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  standard  decoration 
of  the  external  architecture  of  ancient  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

The  trenches,  on  approaching  the  level  of  the  plain,  traversed  a 
mass  of  crude,  sun-dried  bricks,'  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  and  which  as  we  shall  presently  see  from  the  cylinder  inscrip- 
tion, belonging  to  the  primitive  edifice,  was  left  untouched  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar when  he  rebuilt  the  upper  stages.  A  curious  illustration 
of  this  difference  of  age  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  varying  direction  of 
the  lines  of  brick- work,  as  occurring  in  the  foundation  and  in  the 
temple  which  it  supported ;  the  comers  in  the  upper  building  nearly 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  while  the  lines  of  the  sun-dried  bricks 
at  the  base  are  deflected  16  degrees  to  the  east.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  that  this  great  discrepancy  between  the  two  designs  can  have 
anything  to  do  with  astronomical  variation ;  but  for  the  small  error 
from  the  true  bearing,  amounting  to  4^  degrees,  which  is  apparent 
above,  a  natural  explanation  may  very  well  be  sought.'  We  may 
assign  the  error,  it  is  true,  to  imperfect  instrumenls,  but  I  should 
prefer  explaining  it  by  supposing  the  lines  to  have  been  laid 
on  a  day  when  the  sun  had  4^  degrees  of  eastern  amplitude. 
Leaving  this  question,  however,  for  future  discussion,  I  havo  here 
only  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  foundation  platform  of  the  temple, 
that  in  the  eastern  trench  it  was  quite  impossible  to  estimate  its  true 
height  above  the  plain,  as  the  line  of  excavation  fell  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  the  subsidiary  mound  on  the  N.  E.  face  of  the  temple,  which 

*  On  laying  down  the  ground-plan  of  the  temple,  I  find  that  the  right-hand 
trench  roust  have  run  very  near  the  southern  comer  of  the  lower  stage;  and  I  now, 
therefore,  regret  not  having  continued  the  gallery  a  little  farther  on.  To  my  eye, 
however,  on  the  spot,  the  distance  of  the  angle  from  the  trench  appeared  to  be 
greater. 

*  As  there  is  a  general  impression  that  tlie  ordinary  character  of  Babylonian 
building  is  a  mass  of  crude  sun-dried  bricks  laid  in  reeds,  I  may  here  observe  that 
the  employment  of  reeds  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  Babylonians,  except  to 
prevent  soft  bricks  from  sinking  into  the  bitumen  when  that  materi  il  was  used  as  a 
cement.  All  the  ruins  where  the  are  observed  are  Parthian,  such  as  the 
upper  wall  of  Bahel  (Rich's  MvjeWbeh)  Akkerkufy  Al  Hytnar,  ZibHyeh^  and  the 
walls  of  Seleucia.  The  baked  bricks  of  Bahylon  often,  however,  bear  the  impression 
of  reeds,  from  having  been  laid  on  reed  matting  when  in  a  soft  state. 

'  M.  Fresnel  gives  the  error  from  the  cardinal  points  at  five  or  six  degrees, 
and  supposes  this  to  be  the  magnetic  variatipn  of  the  spot  (see  Joum,  AriaL  for 
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no  doubt  formed  the  grand  entrance,  and  was  a  part  of  the  primsDval 
building;  while  in  the  southern  trench,  also,  from  the  verj  gradual 
slope  of  the  base,  and  the  •  difficulty  of  ascertaining  where  the  true 
level  of  the  outside  plain  was  reached,  I  could  not  venture  on  any- 
thing more  than  an  approximation.  To  my  eye,  from  the  trne  base  of 
the  black  wall  (supposing  nine  feet  to  have  remained  nncovered)  iQ 
the  level  of  the  alluvial  soil  was  not  more  than  five  vertical  feet;  bat 
if  the  calculations  of  Hich  and  Porter  should  be  at  all  correct,  in 
assigning  a  height  of  %Q5  feet  to  the  mound,  Inclusive  of  the  pile  at 
the  summit,  I  must  have  made  some  grievous  error  in  the  measure- 
ments which  I  have  recorded,  measurements  which  were  partly  ob- 
tained by  counting  the  layers  of  bricks,  partly  by  the  actual  't^pe-line, 
and  partly  by  estimate,  and  which  give  at  most  156  feet  for  the  entire 
elevation.  I  did  take  the  altitude  of  the  Birs-Nimrud,  trigonometri- 
cally,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  result 
was  about  160  feet;  but  I  have  mislaid  the  memorandum  of  th« 
measurement.  On  the  present  occasion  I  had  no  instrument  with  me 
but  a  surveying  compass,  and  could  not  therefore  repeat  the  experi- 
ment ;  so  that,  as  I  cannot  claim  to  place  estimated  or  imperfectly 
remembered  numbers  above  that  which  appears  to  be  a  recorded  ob- 
servation on  the  part  of  Rich,  and  as  the  discrepancy  between  our 
aggregate  results  is  too  great  to  be  adjusted  by  any  petty  correction 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other^  I  must  leave  the  question  of  the  detailed 
measurements  in  su^ense  between  us,  until  the  entire  altitude  of  the 
mound  is  determinately  fixed^  by  some  competent  authority. 

July,  1853,  p-  59).  The  trae  mftguetic  vaimtion,  however,  at  Babylon^  determined 
hy  a  series  of  azimuths,  is  four  degrees.  The  compass  which  I  used  had  an  error 
in  itself  of  one  degree  the  other  way ;  and  as  my  magnetic  bearing  was  52^  degrees 
for  the  line  of  the  S.E.  face,  I  thus  give  the  true  error  of  the  building  at  4|  degrees 
east.  Captain  Jones,  however,  who  is  now  surveying  at  Babylon,  will  be  probably 
able  to  take  a  direct  azimuth  with  the  line  of  the  red  wall,  which  will  determine  the 
error  of  the  building  astronomically,  and  be  independent  of  magnetic  variation  and 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  such  rude  instruments  as  prismatic  compasses. 

^  Captain  Jones  will  certainly  determine  this  point  during  his  present  survey 
of  Babylon,  and  I  may  perhaps  receive  his  measurements,  obtained  by  the  theodo- 
lite, in  time  to  accompany  the  present  paper. 

Since  writing  the  above,  1  have  received  from  Captain  Jones  a  note  of  his  tri- 
gonometrical observations  at  the  Birs.  He  worked  upon  a  very  carefully  measured 
and  levelled  base,  and  employed  a  full-sized  surveying  theodolite,  reversing  the 
telescope  at  each  observation,  to  insure  perfect  accuracy  of  the  angles;  and  the 
result  of  the  operation,  both  by  protraction  and  calculation,  was  to  determine  the 
vertical  distance  from  the  water-level  of  the  plain  to  the  highest  point  of  the  ruin,  at 
the  summit  of  the  mound  of  the  Birs,  at  1534  English  feet.  A6  this  measurement, 
then,  is  only  a  few  feet  (2^)  below  the  aggre;;ate  of  my  estimated  height,  I  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  any  further  correction  of  the  numbers  I  have 
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Before  clofiing  my  description  of  the  work9  at  the  Birs,  wi  pror 
ceeding  to  restore  the  temple,  I  must  add  a  few  general  remarks  on 
the  mound,  which  may  he  of  use  to  future  excavators.  Of  oil  ih^ 
Bahjlonian  and  Assyrian  ruins  which  I  have  ever  opened,  the  Bir§  is 
nndouhtedly  the  most  diflScult  to  deal  with.  The  mound  is  composed 
either  of  solid  brick-work,  or  of  a  mass  of  debris  formed  of  crumbling 
bricks  and  pounded  mortar,  which  has  no  tenacity  whateTcr,  and 
which,  immediately  it  is  undermined  by  a  vertical  trench,  is  liable  to 
eome  rushing  down  in  an  avalanche  of  rubbish ;  it  is  only  where  a 
trench  is  run  along  horizontally,  under  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  per* 
pendicular  walls,  that  the  labourers  can  work  with  any  degree  of 
security;  and  this  peculiarity  seems  to  have  been  recognised  in  ancient 
times,  and  even  to  have  been  taken  advantage  of,  by  some  advea- 
turons  explorers;  for  there  appear  to  be  traces  of  old  horizontal 
trenches  at  various  points  of  the  mound,  and  in  excavating  along  the 
red  wall  we  had  ample  evidence  that  we  were  actually  following  ia 
the  footsteps  of  earlier  explorers.  The  lateral  widls,  indeed,  which 
mast  have  stood  upon  the  sixth  platform  and  abutted  on  the  fifth 
atage,  bore  strong 'marks,  as  I  have  already  observed,  of  artificial 
destruction ;  and  at  the  very  foot  of  the  red  wall  itself,  at  26.  vertical 
feet  from  its  aummit,  the  labourers  found  three  baskets,  precisely 
similar  to  those  they  were  themselves  using  for  carrying  away  the 
debris,  with  this  sole  exception  that  the  baskets  were  made  of  India- 
palm,  instead  of  Baghdad-date,  fibre.  At  what  period  the  excavations 
may  have  taken  place,  which  were  thus  unexpectedly  revealed  to  ns, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  decide;  but  I  could  only  infer,  from  the  disco- 
very of  the  baskets,  that  we  were  but  repeating  an  experiment  of 
aome  earlier  antiquaries  or  treasure-seekers;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
mound  had  been  already  probed  and  perforated  at  a  hundred  different 
points,  and  that  it  owed  much  of  its  irregular  appearance,  and  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  debris  near  the  btuse,  to  the  attacks  which 
had  been  made  on  its  surface  by  the  hand  of  man. 

It  may  be  doubted  ^f  this  temple  ever  possessed  any  valuabla 
works  of  art,  such  as  sculptures  or  statues.  I  saw  no  traces  of  slabs 
or  marbles,^  nor  indeed  of  any  substance  but  brick  and  mortar.  Trea- 

adopted.  How  Mr.  Rich,  who  was  a  scientific  observer,  could  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  exaggerating  the  height  of  the  mound  hy  one-third,  is  quite  inexpli- 
cable; and  it  is  equally  strange  that  Porter,  and  all  succeeding  travellers,  should 
have  adopted  the  measurement  ^without  suspecting  its  accuracy,  or  taking  any 
pains  to  verify  the  details. 

'  Ridi,  however,  observes  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  mound  is  strewed  with 
pieeos  of  black-stone,  sandstone,  and  marble.  {Bab,  and  Pers.,  p.  76.)   Such  m%y 
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snres  it  of  course  originally  contained,  bat  of  such  it  most  hare  long 
ago  been  rifled.  All  that  can  be  now  looked  for  are  commemorative 
records  of  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  two  perfect  cylinders 
which  I  obtained  from  the  southern  and  eikstern  angles  of  the  wall  of 
the  red  stage,  belong  to  that  series  of  local  records  which  were  depo- 
sited by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  angles  of  each  successive  platform  of 
the  edifice  when  he  rebuilt  the  temple.  Wherever  the  uninjured 
angles  of  a  stage  can  be  laid  bare,  there  will  other  specimens  of  the 
same  class  undoubtedly  be  found ;  but  the  inscription  will  be  the  same 
upon  all,  and  the  relics  will  therefore  be  merely  of  value  as  curiosities. 
Already  I  possess,  from  the  debris  in  the  trenches,  two  fragments  of  a 
third  cylinder,  which  must  have  rolled  down  from  one  of  the  upper 
stages;  but  the  sole  advantage  of  this  relic  is  to  furnish  a  third  copy 
of  the  first  column  of  the  inscription.  An  accumulation  of  specimens 
may  supply  a  few  variant  letters  or  supplementary  phrases,  but  will 
be  otherwise  of  no  interest.  But  I  still  think  it  highly  probable  that 
there  are  other  barrel  cylinders  to  be  found  among  the  debris  of  the 
chambers  erected  upon  the  platforms,  or  along  the  line  of  the  grand 
entrance  on  the  north-eastern  front,  which  are  of  greater  importance.  I 
obtained,  indeed,  at  the  Birs  a  small  fragment  of  such  a  cylinder,  which 
must  have  been  of  the  largest  size,  and  which  contained  probably  an 
amplified  description  of  all  the  works  and  achievements  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, recorded  on  the  feimous  slab  at  the  India  House ;  for  I  find  on 
this  fragment  a  notice,  in  some  detail,  of  Nebuchadnezzar  s  expedition 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  his  conquest  of  the  kings  of  the  West,  to 
which  there  is  a  cursory  allnsion  in  the  great  inscription,  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  twenty-ninth  line  of  the  second  column.  Should  exca- 
vations be  resumed  at  the  Birs-Nimrud  at  any  future  time,  either  on 
account  of  the  British  Museum  or  of  other  parties,  I  would  especially 
recommend  the  N.  E.  face  of  the  mound  to  the  attention  of  explorers. 
Here  was  undoubtedly  the  grand  entrance  to  the  temple,  the  large 
mass  of  ruins  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mound  forming  a  sort  of  vesti- 
bule, which  opened  on  the  staircase  leading  from  the  second  to  the 
third  platform  from  the  base.^  The  debris  above  the  stages  of  brick- 
work would  be  probably  more  extensive  on  this  face  than  in  any  other 
quarter,  owing  to  the  greater  space  offered  for  its  accumulation  by 
the  receding  platforms,  and  excavation  therefore  would  be  more  labo- 
rious; but,  judging  from  the  single  precedent  of  Mugheir,  it  would 

lave  been  the  case  when  he  visited  the  mound,  but  I  can  confidently  assert  that  at 
present  no  snrh  fra^^ments  exist 

>  The  outline  of  this  vestibule  is  conjecturally  laid  down  in  my  restorat'on  of 
the  N.E.  profile  of  the  temple.  ^ 
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seem  to  have  been  along  the  line  of  the  entrance  that  the  barrel  cylin- 
ders were  alone  ranged^  which  bore  inscriptions  of  a  more  general 
nature,  and  not  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  record  of  one  parti- 
cular building ;  and  if,  accordingly,  as  I  cannot  help  anticipating^  the 
discovery  awaits  some  future  explorer,  of  Babylonian  annals  recording 
Nebuchadnezzar's  conquest  of  Egypt  and  Judssa,  the  grand  vestibule 
of  the  temple  of  Borsippa,  affording  the  best-defined  and  most  favour- 
able locality  at  present  available  for  examination,  will  be,  I  think,  the 
spot  where  the  treasure  will  be  first  disclosed. 

in. — ^Proposed  Restoration  of  the  Design  of  the  Temple. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  in  the  foregoing  account  to  give 
any  detailed  description  of  the  Birs-Nlmrud  a3  it  existed  before  I 
opened  trenches  on  its  surface,  nor,  as  I  proceed  with  the  narrative, 
will  this  matter  occupy  much  of  my  attention.  The  notices  of  Rich, 
of  Porter,  of  Buckingham,  of  Fraser,  and  of  Layard,  have  pretty  well 
exhausted  the  descriptive  branch  of  the  subject,  and  may  be  consulted 
and  compared  with  advantage.  My  own  aim  is  rather  to  show  in 
how  far  my  operations  have  verified  the  conjectures  of  my  predecessors, 
or  have  resulted  in  novel  discoveries;  and  I  accordingly  proceed  at 
unce  to  explain  the  restoration  which  I  would  propose  for  the  design 
of  the  edifice. 

On  returning  to  my  tent  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  after  my  first 
survey  of  the  works,  I  refiected  that  there  were  certainly  six  or  seven 
distinct  stages  to  be  recognised  from  the  foundation  platform  to  the 
summit.  The  marked  difference  of  colouring  had  also  forcibly  im- 
pressed me ;  and  I  was  soon  after  struck  with  the  coincidence,  that 
the  colour  black  for  the  first  stage,  red  for  the  third,  and  blue  for  what 
seemed  to  be  the  sixth,^  were  precisely  the  colours  which  belonged  to 
the  first,  third,  and  sixth  spheres  of  the  Sabsean  planetary  system, 
reckoning  from  the  outside ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  were  the 
colours  which  appertained  to  the  planets  Saturn,  Mars,  and  Mercury, 
by  whom  those  spheres  were  respectively  ruled. 

I  had  obtained  no  indication  whatever  at  that  time  of  a  planetary 
design  in  the  construction  of  the  temple,  from  inscriptions  or  from  other 
sources ;  but  still  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  agreement  of  numbers  and 
colouring  could  hardly  be  accidental.  Subsequently,  I  found  from  the 
cylinder  record  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to  "  the  planets  of  the 


^  Observe  that  the  numerical  series  now  proceeds  from  the  base,  and  that  this 
order  will  be  maintained  throughout  tlie  subsequent  description. 
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seren  spheres  and  I  announce  it  therefore  now,  as  an  established  hd^ 
that  we  have,  in  the  ruin  at  the  Birs,  an  existing  illustration  of  the 
seven-walled  and  seyen-coloured  Ecbatana  of  Herodotus,^  or  what  we 
may  term  a  quadrangular  representation  of  the  old  circular  Chald»an 
planisphere.  There  is  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  seven 
colours,  for  two  reasons :  firstly,  because  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
chromatic  scale  of  the  ancients ;  and  secondly,  because  the  colouring, 
in  some  of  the  stage5<,  was  probably  merely  external,  and  the  original 
surface  of  these  stages  has  not  been  exposed.  Following,  however, 
the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  planetary  colours,  and  the  well 
known  order  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Sol,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the 
Moon,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  design  of  the  temple.* 

Upon  a  platform  of  crude  brick,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the 
alluvial  plain,  and  belonging  to  a  temple  which  was  erected  probably 
in  the  remotest  antiquity  by  one  of  the  primitive  Chaldaaan  kings, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  must  have  rebuilt  seven 
distinct  stages,  one  upon  the  other,  symbolical  of  the  concentric  circles 
of  the  seven  spheres,  and  each  coloured  with  the  peculiar  tint  which 
belonged  to  the  ruling  planet.  The  lower  stage  was  272  feet  square 
and  twenty-six  feet  high ;  and  it  was  thickly  coated  with  bitumen,  to 
represent  the  sable  hue  which  was  always  attributed  to  the  sphere  of 
Saturn.  The  walls  of  this  stage  are  still  standing  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  The  second  stage,  which  belonged  to  Jupiter,  was  230 
feet  square,  and,  by  measurement,  also  twenty-six  feet  high,  the  platform 
in  front,  or  on  the  north-eastern  face,  being  thirty-feet  in  width,  while 
that  at  the  back,  or  on  the  south-western  face,  was  only  twelve  feet. 
On  the  two  other  faces  the  platform  was  of  equal  dimensions,  mea- 

1  I  may  as  well  thus  early  state  my  impression,  deriTed  from  numerous  points 
of  evidence  which  seem  to  me  conclusire,  that  Herodotus  could  never  have  visited 
Habylon  in  person.  His  description  of  the  city  was,  I  believe,  entirely  drawn 
from  the  statements  of  Persian  travellers  whom  he  encountered  in  Syria  and  in 
Asia  Minor;  and  these  statements,  which  were  probably  not  very  clear  or  accurate 
tit  first,  were  certainly  not  improved  by  being  retailed  to  the  Greeks  at  second 
hand.  It  is  thus  far  from  improbable  that  the  temple  of  the  seven  spheres  at 
Borsippa  may  have  supplied  hints  both  for  the  description  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Belus  at  Babylon  and  for  the  Median  Ecbatana,  though  in  reality  it  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  either  one  locality  or  the  other.  My  reasons  for  adopting 
this  view,  which,  although  already  familiar  to  the  French  Academy  from  the 
advocacy  of  Quatremdre,  may  seem  heretical  to  the  English  reader,  will  be  given 
in  detail  in  the  geographical  section  which  I  shall  append  to  the  present  paper. 

*  It  may  be  remembered  that  I  suggested,  fifteen  years  ago,  a  Sabsaan  expla- 
7iation  for  the  parti-coloured  walls  of  Ecbatana,  in  a  memoir  published  by  the 
lloyal  Geographical  Society ;  (See  Geograph.  Journ.,  Vol.  X.,  Part  I.,  p.  127). 
and  that  I  there  compared  the  colours  of  Herodotus  with  those  given  bj  Nhtami 
in  his  poem  of  ff^-Peiker, 
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surlng  tweBtj-oDe  feet  upon  either  side;  and  I  may  here  note  that 
these  horizontal  proportions  seem  to  l^ave  been  retained  throughoat 
the  construction  of  the  whole  seyen  stages.  It  is  not  very  certain 
what  colour  we  are  to  attribute  to  Jupiter.  The  bricks,  forming  the 
second  stage,  are  burnt  to  a  rich  red  brown,  nearer,  perhaps,  to  raw 
sienna  than  any  other  modern  colour.  In  the  ordinary  astrology  of 
the  East,  the  term  applied  to  the  sphere  of  Jupiter  is  Sjndali,  or 
Sandal-wood-colour.  In  the  catalogue  of  Herodotus  the  corresponding 
word  is  ^avBapaxivov,  which  is  usually  rendered  by  "  orange."  I  have 
seen  the  second  sphere  coloured  on  a  modem  astronomical  ceiling  at 
Kermanshah  very  nearly  of  the  same  tint  as  the  bricks  of  the  second 
stage  at  Birs-i-Nimrud.  Upon  the  two  side  platforms  (those  of  the 
south-eastern  and  north -western  faces)  of  the  first  and  second 
stages,  there  seem  to  have  been  a  series  of  chambers  abutting  upon  the 
perpendicular  walls  of  the  second  and  third  stages.  The  same  mode 
of  construction,  indeed,  was  probably  continued  to  the  summit,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  such  positions  alone  could  accommo- 
dation have  been  provided  for  the  priests  and  attendants  of  the 
temple,  the  back  platforms  being  too  narrow  to  afford  space  for 
buildin/;,  while  the  north-eastern  front  was,  I  conceive,  entirely  taken 
up  with  staircases  and  the  other  accessories  of  approach.  There 
may  also  have  been  vaulted  chambers  leading  from  these  side  plat- 
forms into  the  interior  of  the  mass  of  masonry.  I  have  noticed  the 
discovery  of  one  such  chamber  on  the  platform  of  the  lowest  stage ; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  this  was  a  solitary  ^'  souterrain." 

The  third  stage,  which  was  dedicated  to  Mars,  was  found  by 
measurement  to  be  1 88  feet  square,  and  again  twenty-six  feet  high, 
the  agreement  in  altitude  between  this  stage  and  the  last  authorizing 
me,  as  I  think,  to  apply  the  number  in  question  to  the  lower  stage 
also,  which,  however,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  only  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  seventeen  feet.  If  there  had  not  been  some  special  reason 
for  depicting  the  third  stage  of  a  bright  red  colour,  it  is  inconceivable 
why  the  builders,  having  at  their  disposal  the  finest  burnt  brick  and 
the  most  tenacious  mortar,  should  have  employed  such  indifferent 
materials  as  Lxbhin  and  red  clay — ^materials,  indeed,  which  were 
notoriously  so  deficient  in  strength  that  buttresses  and  abutments 
were  required  for  the  support  of  the  wall,  and  an  inclination  even 
was  given  to  it  of  some  degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  all  architectural  symmetry.  The  reason,  of  course,  for 
the  preference  of  the  crude  brick  was  the  exact  agreement  of  its 
natural  hue  with  the  colour  which  was  appropriated  to  Mars,  the 
Chaldsoans^  Oreeks,  Persians,  and  Arabs  having  all  agreed  in  repro- 
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senting  this  planetary  god  as  red,"  from  the  ruddy  aspect,  no  Joubt, 
which  the  star  bears  in  the  hearens. 

The  fourth  stage  must  have  been  that  of  the  Sun,  whose  sphere 
is  described  as  "  golden."  No  where  upon  the  mound  could  I  satisfy 
myself  that  the  exterior  surface  of  this  stage  was  exposed.  The 
debris,  intermixed  with  walls,  which  was  heaped  upon  the  platform  of 
the  third  stage  on  the  south-eastern  face,  belonged  no  doubt  to  a  series 
of  supplementary  chambers,  as  upon  the  lower  platforms  ;  and  on  the 
south-western  face  or  back  of  the  temple, — although  the  earth  was 
sufficiently  cleared  away  to  expose  the  breadth  of  the  platform,  and 
eren,  as  I  think,  to  show  the  position  of  the  southern  corner— tlio 
face  of  the  wall  was  entirely  broken  away,  as  if  with  blows  of  the 
pickaxe.  Indeed,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  fourth  stage,  or 
that  of  the  Sun,  was  originally  gilt,  or  .cased  with  gold  plates  {Khuraz 
vasIialbUu,  or  "  clothed  with  gold,"  according  to  the  phraseology 
employed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  describing  his  other  gilded  palaces 
and  temples);  and  that  it  was  the  discovery  of  this  fact  which 
prompted  the  later  possessors  of  the  country  to  sink  trenches  along 
the  line  of  the  wall,  and  after  despoiling  it  of  its  casing,  to  extend 
their  explorations  to  the  walls  of  the  stages  immediately  below,  in 
search  of  the  same  rich  material.  The  horizontal  dimensions  of  the 
fourth  stage,  according  to  measurement,  at  the  southern  corner, — ^that 
is,  by  subtracting  the  breadth  of  the  platform,  as  seen  at  this  corner, 
from  the  inferior  stage, — must  have  been  146  feet  square.  If  the 
design  of  the  original  building  had  been  perfectly  symmetrical,  the 
height  of  the  fourth  stage  would  have  been  twenty-six  feet,  like  the 
two  measured  stages  below ;  and  such  were  the  proportions  which 
I  expected  to  find  when  I  first  began  to  restore  the  temple;  but 
although  I  had  no  positive  meajsurements  of  the  height  of  any  of  the 
upper  walls— owing  to  the  line  of  the  trenches,  which,  from  the  base, 
thus  far  had  run  outside  the  original  profile  of  the  mound  here  falling 
within  it — it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  standard  of  the  lower 
tages  could  not  apply  to  the  superior  platforms.  As  the  section, 
indeed,  of  the  trenches — exhibiting  from  the  top  of  the  third  stage 
to  the  commencement  of  the  slag  which  formed  the  sixth  stage  a  solid 
and  continuous  mass  of  brickwork,  of  which  the  lower  portion  was 
formed  of  bricks  of  a  pink  colour,  kiln-baked,  but  considerably  lighter 
than  those  of  the  second  stage,  while  the  upper  portion  was  formed 
of  yellow  bricks — {admitted  of  no  more  than  thirty  vertical  feet  for 
the  united  height  of  the  two  intervening  terraces,  that  is,  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  stages  of  the  temple,  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  stages,  from  this  point,  were,  in  regard  to  elevation^ 
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considerably  diminished.  The  pink  and  yellow  layers  are  bo  inter- 
mingled, where  the  zones,  as  exposed  in  the  trenches,  appear  to  join,  and 
generally,  indeed,  wherever  the  bricks  can  be  examined  around  the  slope 
of  the  mound,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  where  one  division 
ends,  or  the  other  begins.  At  no  point,  however,  could  I  estimate 
the  height  of  the  fourth  stage,  from  counting  the  layers  of  pink  bricks, 
at  more  than  sixteen  feet  (in  some  places  it  seemed  reduced  to  .twelve 
feet)  j  nor  the  height  of  the  fifth,  or  yellow  stage,  at  less  than  fourteen 
feet ;  and  I  think,  therefore,  I  am  justified  in  assuming  a  height  of 
about  fifteen  feet  for  each  of  the  stages  in  question.  The  same  pro- 
portions, it  will  presently  be  seen,  also  apply  sufiiciently  well  to  the 
remains  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  stages ;  and  the  measurement  accord- 
ingly of  fifteen  feet  is  adopted  in  my  proposed  restoration  of  the  profile 
of  the  temple  as  the  standard  height  of  all  the  upper  stages;  but  whether 
the  numbers  of  twenty-six  and  fifteen  have  any  architectural  relation 
to  each  other,  or  whether  the  decrease  in  the  elevation  of  the  plat- 
forms refer  to  seme  astronomical  conceit,  indicating,  in  fact,  the  sup- 
posed diminution  in  size  of  the  interior  celestial  spheres,  I  cannot 
undertake  at  present  to  determine. 

With  regard  to  the  fifth  or  yellow  stage,  which  should  have  belonged 
to  Venus,  I  may  note  as  follows :  Firstly — the  dimensions  must  have 
been,  I  think,  104  feet  square,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  one  of  the 
corners  near  the  base  may  have  been  visible  when  Porter  visited  the 
mound,  now  thirty-five  years  ago,  although  at  the  present  time  I  could 
not  discover  any  trace  of  such  an  angle.^  Secondly,  in  respect  to  height ; 
the  limits  of  the  fifth  stage  are  not  very  accurately  marked,  either 
above  or  below.  In  assigning  it,  indeed,  a  height  of  fifteen  feet,  I 
pass  somewhat  beyond  the  range  indicated  by  the  very  light-coloured 
masonry,,  supposing  the  intense  heat  which  was  employed  to  vitrify 
the  superior  stage  to  have  extended  its  influence  for  about  two  feet 
into  the  mass  of  yellow  bricks  below,  changing  the  colour  to  green^ 
and,  in  fact,  producing  the  effect  of  an  imperfect  vitrifaction.  And 
thirdly,  with  regard  to  colour ;  the  hue  of  Venus,  in  the  planetary  scale, 
is  not  well  defined.  I  have  found  it  depicted  as  white,  as  a  light 
blue  azrak),  and  as  a  light  yellow.    Herodotus  even  exhibits 

some  confusion  on  this  head,  for  he  gives  white  and  silver  in  his  notice 
of  the  walls  of  Ecbatana  as  two  different  colours.  My  own  belief  is 
that  Venus  was  figured  in  the  temple  of  Borsippa  as  light  yellow.* 

>  Porter  visited  Birs-i-Nimrud  in  1829,  and  lie  notices  that  the  wall  of  fin^ 
brictt  presented  itself  in  an  angular  form  at  a  short  distance  down  the  slope  of  the 
mound  from  the  summit.    See  Travels,  vol.  ii.,  p.  313. 

3  Rich,  in  desciibing  these  bricks,  calls  them    wMU,  approaching  more  or  less 
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I  have  already  explained  my  views  with  regard  to  the  sixth  stage 
in  sufficient  detail.  I  allow  fifteen  feet  for  its  altitude,  about  five  feet 
of  vitrified  strata  still  forming  the  solid  cap  of  the  mound,  and  ten  feet 
of  the  pile  at  the  summit  belonging,  I  think,  to  this  same  indurated 
stage.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  standing  pile 
exhibits,  at  present,  one  uniform  appearance  of  dark,  weather-beaten 
brickwork,  and  that  there  is  no  trace  of  its  having  been  divided  into 
two  stages,  or  having  supported  a  superstructure ;  but  I  reply  that 
the  large  detached"  masses  of  vitrified  matter,  now  cumbering  the 
upper  platform,  have  most  unmistakably  split  off  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  pile ;  that  this  vitrified  matter  is  absolutely  the  same 
as  that  of  which  the  platform  itself  is  composed  ;  that  in  fact  we  may 
very  well  suppose  the  fire  which  was  employed  to  vitrify  the  mass  to 
have  only  taken  full  effect  towards  the  edge,  leaving  the  pith  of  the 
brickwork,  which  now  forms  the  base  of  the  standing  pile,  almost 
unscathed.  I  suppose  this  stage  to*  have  measured  sixty-two  feet 
square,  and  to  have  presented  a  dark  blue  appearance,  the  exterior 
surface  which  is  now  every  where  broken  away,  having  been,  in  fact, 
one  uniform  mass  of  slag.  The  sphere  of  Mercury,  I  need  only  add, 
is  everywhere  represented  as  blue ;  and  there  is  this  further  curious, 
coincidence  in  the  present  case,  that  the  colour  is  sometimes  especially 
described  as  a  burnt  blue,  in  reference,  it  has  been  suggested,  to  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  planet  to  the  Sun.^ 

The  seventh  stage,  which  belonged  to  the  Moon,  alone  remains  to 
be  considered.  According  to  my  view  of  the  regularity  of  the  receding 
platforms,  the  base  of  this  stage  could  have  measured  but  twenty  feet 
square,  so  that,  if  its  height  were  fifteen  feet,  as  I  have  calcuhited 
the  height  of  the  three  stages  below  it,  it  must  have  presented  almost 
the  appearance  of  a  cube.  The  dimensions,  however,  of  all  the  stages 
above  the  third  are  very  doubtful.  !A.s  the  height,  indeed,  of  the 
standing  pile  at  the  summit  is  thirty-seven  feet,  if  my  scale  of  eleva- 
tion should  be  correct,  there  will  still  be,  after  deducting  ten  feet  aft 
the  base  of  this  pile  for  the  sixth  stage,  and  fifteen  feet  higher  up  for 
the  seventh  stage,  a  remainder  of  twelve  feet  of  actual  masonry  to  be 

to  a  yellowish  cast,  like  our  Stourbridge  or  fire-brick.*'  Bab.  &  Pens.,  p.  99.  The 
Arabs,  too,  apply  the  term  of  Biyaz,  to  the  bricks  in  question. 

1  Korberg,  in  his  Sabeean  Lexicon,  after  noticing  the  burnt  appearance  of 
Mercury  from  the  work  of  M.  Abi  Taleb,  adds,  Sicut  etiam  solatiu  et  perustas, 
cum  ceteris  planetis  soli  ricinior  sit,  a  Pofe'tis  fingiiur.  Diet.  Poet  Stephan.,  p.  393l»» 
Bat  I  know  not  to  what  authority  he  alludes ;  apparently  to  some  dictionary  of  the 
poets,  with  which  I  am  unacquainted.  See  the  Onomasticon  Codids  Nasaria, 
p.  98. 
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accounted  for.  This  portion  then  of  brickwork  I  propose  to  allot  to 
a  superstructure^  or  chapel,  which  may  have  crowned  the  pile,  as  in 
the  description  that  Herodotus  gives  of  the  temple  of  Belns  at  Babylon 
— a  description  which,  in  all  probability,  was  borrowed  from  this  site. 
If  such  a  chapel  really  existed,  containing  the  "  ark  "  or  "  tabernacle 
of  the  god,^  its  height  was  probably  fifteen  feet,  like  that  of  the  stage 
which  supported  it ;  and  three  feet  of  the  side- wall  may  thus  be 
supposed  to  have  been  alone  broken  away  at  the  summit. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  seventh  stage.  On  the  front,  or  north- 
eastern side,  the  face  of  the  standing  pile,  about  half-way  up,  is  so 
smooth  and  regular,  that  I  can  hardly  doubt  its  representing  the  real 
external  surface  of  the  brick-wall ;  and  here  accordingly,  for  a  space 
of  about  fifteen  feet,  I  suppose  we  have  the  actual  facing  of  the  seventh 
stage,  distinguished  from  the  broken  fragments  of  the  sixth  stage 
below,  and  the  tapering  wall  of  the  chapel  above.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  of 
colour  between  the  supposed  three  divisions  of  the  standing  pile; 
that,  in  fact^  the  centre  portion,  where  we  have  the  original  wall 
exposed,  presents  the  same  appearance  as  to  colour  as  the  broken 
brickwork  above  and  below ;  and  on  this  head  a  difficulty  certainly 
exists.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  obtain  brick  of  the 
colour  appropriated  to  the  Moon,  namely,  a  light  or  silvery  green, 
was  not  possible.  A  casing  of  some  sort  must  have  been  employed ; 
and  I  fall  back  accordingly  on  the  traditionary  description  of  Hero- 
dotus, supported  by  the  inscriptions,  which  often  mention  the  takh- 
lupta  haspa,  or  coating  of  silver,"  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
walls  and  pillars ;  and  conjecture  the  upper  stage  of  the  temple  of 
Borsippa  to  have  been  thus  in  reality  encased  with  silver  plates, 

^  The  Babylonum  gods  appear  to  have  each  had  Beveral  arks  or  tabernacles, 
distinguished  in  the  inscriptions  by  the  old  Soythic  or  Hamite  names  which  they 
bore  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  tabernacle  itself  is  indicated  by  the  same 
signs,  which  represent  a  ship,**  and  of  which  the  Semitic  equivalent  or  synonym 
was  ERppa  (Chaldee  KS'^M)*   And  some  of  the  biUngnal  vocabularies  exhibii 

complete  lists  of  the  names.  The  name  which  thus  occurs  in  the  last  line  but  one 
of  the  third  column  of  the  great  East  India  House  inscription,  in  eonneuon  with 
the  temple  of  the  planets  of  the  seven  spheres  at  Bonippay  and  which  is  also 
the  proper  name  of  a  river,  is  explained  in  the  vocabularies  as  the  special 
appellation  of  the  ark  of  the  god  Nebo ;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that 
although  the  temple  of  Borsippa  was  designed  and  named  after  the  seven  spheres, 
the  particular  god  who  was  worshipped  there  was  Nebo,  or  Hermes,  who,  indeed, 
was  supposed  to  have  the  arrangement  of  the  heavenly  bodies  under  his  particular 
control. 

I  shall  quote  many  notices  as  I  proceed  of  the  special  worship  of  Kebo  at 
Borsippa. 
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wbich  liJive  now  entirely  disappeared.  This  of  coorFe  is  a  mere  eon« 
jecture,  but  it  is  one  to  which  the  previous  argument,  and  our  general 
knowledge  of  Babylonian  architecture  obtained  from  the  inecriptions, 
gives  some  probability. 

With  regard  to  the  chapel,  which  I  conjecture  to  have  crowned 
the  summit  of  the  pile,  the  seventh  stage  being  entirely  covered  by 
it,  I  would,  firstly,  refer  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  which  states 
that  the  "  eighth  "  or  upper  tower  of  the  temple  of  Belus  was  in  reality 
the  shrine  of  the  god,  containing  the  sacred  bed  and  table  of  gold ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  I  would  compare  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Pasar- 
gadiB,  which  is  built  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  Birs-Nimrud,  in 
seven  successive  stages,  of  which  the  inferior  are  of  much  greater 
height  than  the  upper,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  the  seventh 
serving  as  a  pedestal  for  the  tomb. 

The  only  other  point  which  it  occurs  to  me  to  notice  is  in  regard 
to  the  rhomboidal  series  of  holes  which  transsect  the  entire  mass  of 
brickwork  on  its  two  faces,  and  which  thus  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles  throughout  the  building.  I  was  at  one  time  under  the  impres* 
sion  that  the  rhomboidal  arrangement  of  the  channels  was  similar  to 
the  general  plan  of  the  temple ;  that  is,  that  the  proportional  distances, 
vertical  and  horizontal,  were  the  same  in  both  cases.  But  I  found,  on 
further  examination,  that  I  could  not  verify  this  identity,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  channels  being  far  from  uniform  throughout  the  building, 
and  the  proportions,  indeed,  of  the  temple  itself  being  irregular,  both 
as  to  the  height  of  the  stages  and  the  breadth  of  the  platforms. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  positively  assert  for  what  purpose  these  trans- 
verse channels  were  constructed.  They  are  generally  called  air-holes ; 
and  Porter  supposes  them  to  have  been  designed  in  order  to  admit 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  thus  to  have  assisted  in  drying  the 
building.  My  own  impression,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  they  were 
drains,  being  intended  to  carry  off  any  moisture  from  rain  or  dew 
that  might  percolate  through  the  upper  brickwork;  and  I  further 
believe  that  they  are  especially  designated  in  the  inscription  of  which 
I  shall  presently  give  a  tranelation,  by  the  phrase  mw^  miS,  exits 
of  the  waters,"  the  bulging  of  the  brickwork^  and  the  ruin  of  the 
ancient  temple  being  attributed  to  the  little  care  that  was  bestowed 
on  them. 
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IV. — iNSCBIFnON  ON  THE  CyLINBBR. 

I  now  proceed  to  explain  the  inscription  upon  the  Birs  cylinders, 
but  in  a  mere  popular  sketch,  such  as  that  upon  which  I  am  engaged, 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  the  many  difficult  questions,  both  of 
reading  and  etymology,  which  must 'belong  to  translations  from  a 
language  of  which,  as  yet,  we  know  comparatively  so  little  as  the 
Babylonian.  To  giro  any  completeness,  moreover,  to  such  an  inquiry, 
it  would  above  all  be  necessary  to  compare  together  the  many  inde- 
pendent documents  which  we  possess  describing  the  works  of  the 
Babylonian  kings;  as  it  is  from  the  context  only  that  wo  are  able  in 
many  passages  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  certain  words.  The 
inscriptions  to  which  I  particularly  allude,  as  requiring  comparison 
for  their  mutual  illustration,  are — first,  the  famous  slab  at  the  East 
India  House,  which  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  of  all  Nebuchad- 
nezzar*s  records;^  2nd,  Bellino*s  cylinder  (now  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Thorn.  Phillips),  which  is  an  abridgment,  with  much  independent 
matter  however,  of  the  same  domestic  history  3rd,  Rich's  cylinder 
(plate  9,  No.  4,  of  Babylou  and  Persepolis),  recording  the  clearing 
out  of  the  old  eastern  canal  which  supplied  water  to  the  great  lake 
or  reservoir  of  Babylon  from  the  head  of  the  Sura  or  Sippara  river; 
4th,  the  Senkereh  cylinder,'  commemorating  the  rebuilding  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar of  the  temple  of  "  the  Sun  "  at  Larrah;  5th,  the  Birs 
cylinder,  of  which  a  translation  will  presently  be  given,  describing 
the  re-edification,  by  the  same  monarch,  of  the  temple  of  the  "  Seven 
Spheres"  at  Borsippa ;  6th,  the  Mugheir  cylinders,  deposited  by  Nabo- 
nidus  in  the  angles  of  the  second  stage  of  the  temple  of  "  the  Moon  " 
at  Hur,  when  he  re])aired  the  edifice;  and  7th,  the  great  Nabonidus 
cylinder,  unfortunately  in  fragments,  which  was  also  found  at  Mugheir, 
and  which  describes  all  the  architectural  works  of  that  monarch  in 
Babylonia  and  Chaldsea,  with  additional  and  invaluable  notices  of  the 
early  builders.* 

1  Tbis  was  printed  in  copper  plate  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  impresBions  are  not  oncommon. 

'  A  fao-sunile  of  this  inscription  in  lithograph  was  published  by  Orotefend 
in  1848. 

*  Found  by  Mr.  Loftus  in  1854,  when  excavatin^if  for  the  Assyrian  Fund 
Society.  There  are  four  copies  of  this  inscription,  two  on  cylinders  and  two  on 
bricks,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  published. 

*  Mr.  Taylor's  discovery  of  these  cylinders  daring  his  excarations  at  Mugheir 
in  1854,  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol*  XV, 
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I  have  myself  carefully  collated  all  these  docaments,^  and  have 
farther  consulted  all  the  Assyrian  architectural  inscriptions,  which  are 
yery  numerous,  and  generally  of  the  same  tenor  as  the  Bahylonian ; 
so  that  I  can  hardly  doubt  my  having  arrived  at  the  true  sense  of 
almost  every  expression;  but  to  prove  the  reading  and  etymology 
of  every  word  would  require  a  far  more  elaborate  memoir  than 
I  am  prepared  at  present  to  execute.  For  the  benefit  of  other 
scholars,  however,  who  are  in  the  meantime  disposed  to  pursue  the 
inquiry,  I  give  the  following  list  of  Assyrian  architectural  inscrip- 
tions, which  are  all  well  deserving  of  analysis: — 1st,  the  Shirgdt 
cylinders,  containing,  at  the  close  of  the  historical  matter,  notices  of 
the  repairs  of  the  various  temples  in  the  city  of  Asshur  by  Tiglath 
Pileser  I,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  b.c.  ;  2nd,  the 
inscriptions  of  the  North-West  Palace  at  Nimrud,  recording  the  works 
of  Asshur-dani-hal  at  Calah — the  architectural  notices  are  found  both 
in  the  annals  on  the  great  monolith,  and  in  the  standard  inscription 
of  the  palace ;  3rd,  the  broken  obelisk  from  Koyunjik,  one  column 
of  which  is  devoted  to  a  record  of  the  various  works  executed  by  the 
same  monarch  in  the  city  of  Asshur  (Shirgdt) ;  4th,  the  inscription 
on  the  sitting  figure  from  Shirgdt  (B.M.  series,  pis.  76  and  77), 
recording  the  repairs  of  the  same  city  of  Asshur  by  Skalamabar,  the 
son  of  the  king  last  mentioned ;  5th,  Sargon's  inscriptions  from  Ehur- 
sabdd,  and  especially  the  cylinders  lately  discoTcred,  which  cpntaia 
a  more  elaborate  notice  of  the  architectural  works  of  that  monarch 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  legends  on  the  Bulls,  though  even  in  the 
latter  the  description  is  given  in  considerable  detail ;  6th,  Sargon's 
commemorative  tablet  from  Nimrud  (B.M.  series,  pi.  33),  describing 
the  thorough  repair  which  he  gave  to  the  North- West  Palace;  7th, 
Sennacherib's  inscriptions,  both  on  the  Koyunjik  Bulls  and  on  the 
cylinders,  which  are  principally  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  famous  palace  at  Nineveh;  and  8th,  Esar  Haddon*s 
cylinder  (B.M.  series,  pi.  20  to  29),  the  latter  part  of  which  is  taken 
up  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  erection  of  the  South-West  Palace  at 
Nimrud.'     When  to  this  enumeration  of  bond  fide  architectural 

part  ii,  page  263.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cuneiform  text  of  all  these  doeumentB 
will  fihortl/  be  published  by  tlie  British  Museum. 

'  (As  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  I  have  consulted  another 
cyUnder  of  Kebuchadnezzar^s  in  the  British  Museum,  from  the  Rich  collection, 
which  recapitulates  that  monarches  architectural  labours  at  BabyloQ,  and  is  of 
value  for  comparison ;  later  still  I  have  collated  the  inscription  on  a  cylinder  of 
NerigUsaar^s  which  is  deposited  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Coll^ge^  Cambridge. 
London,  March,  1866.) 

*  A  few  only  of  these  inscriptions,  Koe.  4,  6,  and  8,  hare  been  as  yet  pab- 
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records^  it  is  added  tbat  the  brick  legends  and  the  table ts,  both  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria^  often  contain  similar  notices  in  an  abridged 
form,  some  idea  wiW  be  obtained  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
materials  relating  to  the  particular  subject  of  the  building  of  cities, 
palaces,  and  temples,  the  excavation  of  aqueducts  and  the  repairs  of 
canals,  whicli  are  now  available  for  examination.  Many  years  must 
elapse  before  it  will  be  possible  to  present  all  this  information  to  the 
public  in  an  intelligible  form ;  but,  in  the  meantime^  I  can  con- 
scientiously affirm  that  I  have  examined  every  word  contained  in 
the  above  mentioned  inscriptions ;  and  that  there  are  now  com- 
paratively few  names  of  objects  or  expressions  which  are  altogether 
obscure. 

Having  given  this  preliminary  explanation  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  venture  to  translate  the  commemorative  record  of  Birs- 
Nimrud,  I  shall  now  render  the  inscription  in  English,  merely  adding 
a  sort  of  running  commentary  on  the  difficult  passages  in  a  series  of 
marginal  notes. 

The  inscription  commences  with  an  enumeration  of  the  titles  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  is  valuable  in  supplying  equivalents  or  synonyms 
for  many  of  the  obscure  terms  which  occur  in  other  documents  of  the 
same  class.  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  here  enter  on  an  analysis  or 
explanation  of  these  terms,  which,  moreover,  are  only  of  interest 
etymologically ;  but  the  English  rendering  will  sufficiently  indicate 
the  division  and  proposed  reading  of  the  phrases.  The  king 
says : — 

"I  am  Nahu'huduri-uzxiry  King  of  Babylon;^  the  established 

lished ;  but  the  original  Blabs,  cylinders,  and  obelisks  may  be  consulted  at  the 
British  Museum  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  enquiry. 

'  The  meaning  of  this  name  is  still  subject  to  some  doubt.  I  propose  to 
render  it  <'Nebo  is  the  protector  against  misfortunes,**  and  would  thus  explain 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.    In  the  old  Hamite  language  Kebo  bad 

three  names— iVaftii*,  Aky  and  Pa  (or  ^HT'  ^]9f  >  ^"^^  ^f-^ ' 

but  the  Semites  adopted  the  uniform  pronunciation  of  Nahu  (^"^l         ^)  as  is 

stated  in  one  of  the  bilingoal  vocabularies.  The  second  element,  Kuduriy  I  doubtfully 

✓  ✓ 

refer  to  the  Arabic  av  "  to  be  troubled  by  calamity,"  remarkmg  that,  as  a  verb, 

J 

the  term  is  constantly  used  in  the  inscriptions  to  denote  the  discomfiture  of  an 
enemy,'*  while,  as  a  noun,  it  implies  the  ''tribute*'  imposed  on  a  conquered 
country,  regarded,  no  doubt,  as  a  calamity.  1^T3  in  Ileb.  (Job  xv,  24)  applied 
to  the  troubles  of  war,  is  a  kindred  form.  The  third  element  is  certainly  a  parti- 
ciple from  the  root  ISJ  **  to  protect,"  as  the  phonetic  reading  of  >^  y  ||       f  T 

is  given  in  one  of  the  vocabularies  for  the  monogram  ^  or  ^^^^^^ 
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Governor,*  ho  who  pays  homage  to  Merodach,'  adorer  of  the  Gods,' 
glorifier  of  Nabu,*  the  supreme  chief,*  he  who  cultivates  worship  in 

J  I  read  Rihuv  A/nu— in  tlie  first  word  Sfy-J  often  replaced  by  -^^^^Jj 
BO  that  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  the  root  is  Hiyiy  "  to  feed,**  and  tropically,  "  to 
govern."   Compare  ntyi,  "a  friend."   ^fJ-J  or  >fl[.J 

-^>->^    ^TTT--  ^^^^<h  or  HAttto,  is  generally  used  for  "govern- 

ment,** or  kingdom."  Ktnu  is  from  **  to  establish  ;•*  but  this  word  very 
often  means  in  the  inscriptions  ''first**  or  ''eldest;*'  a  synonymous  phrase  is 
itsu  iipUtf,  "he  who  is  made  ruler.*' 

'         ^^^y       *®  *  doubtful  word.    I  compare  it,  however,  with 
^1  y,  also  used  in  the  inscriptions  to  denote  "  dependence  on,"  and  refer  the 
forms  to  a  root  cognate  with  ^  "  to  obey.**    In  the  E.  I.  H.  Ins.  Col.  i,  1.  4, 

the  equivalent  term  is  Migiry  which  certainly  means  "  obeying  **  or  **  honouring," 
as  la  magira  means  "disobedient."  In  Samgar  Neho  (Jer.  xxxix,  3)  we  have 
perhaps  a  Shaphel  form  of  the  same  root  (the  p  being  used  for  2?).  The 
meaning  is  "  he  who  is  obedient  to  Nebo.'* 

■  Missakku  here  replaces  the   old  Ilamite  form  '^'^  » 

(Rich  Cyl.  Col.  1,  1.  6 ;  and  E.  I.  H.  Ins.  Col.  1,  1.  5);  the  same  tcmi 
Missakku  occurs  in  Bel.  Cyl.  3,  1.  1 ;  and  Mus.  CyL  1,  1.  6.  I  compare 
the  common  Assyrian  participle  ^]yy=  ^  '^'\<li' 

and  refer  to  the  root  pV^O>  "  to  l^iss?"  or  "  pay  homage  to.**  ^^JJ  ^yy  I 

Zin  (often  written  >-]]^  Txiri,  see  Bel.  Cyl.  Col.  3,  1.  1;  and  in 

Assyrian  ^^jy  ^t^^^      «-<y<  Zir^J/i),  is  derived  from  ^^jy  J^yy^ 
"over,  above.'*    (Compare  TVy^  or  «a  high  place.")    This  title  is 

generally  applied  to  the  gods,  but  >-yyyy  ^^yy  >^yyy,  rubu  ziruy  «tl:o 

supreme  chief,''  is  not  an  uncommon  epithet  in  Assyrian  for  the  king  also.  (See 
Tiglath  Pilesar  Cyl.  passim.) 

<  Naranif  from  D^^^  or  Q^^^,  requires  no  explanation ;  derivatives  from 
this  root  are  of  very  common  employment  in  the  inscriptions. 

«  The  title  of  Muda  emga  is  difficult.  In  some  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  in- 
scriptions emga  is  joined  with  a  participle,  muianihnu.  See  E.  I.  H.  Ins. 
Col.  1,  1.  18;  and  Mus.  Cyl.  Col.  1,  I.  11;  in  others,  mutaniimu  stands 
alone.  See  Senk.  Cyl.  Col.  1,  1.  2.  Emga  is  perhaps  connected  with  the 
Assyrian  emug  (from  ppy,  «<to  be  deep"  or  "lofty"?)  which  is  an  ordinary 
title  of  the  gods;  but  for  the  derivation  of  muda  I  cannot  at  present  offer  a 
suggestion.  Muda  emga  is  probably  nearly  equivalent  to  the  better  known  rubu 
emgoy  which  first  occurs  on  the  NaramHn  vase  in  an  inscription  of  the  Hamitc 
period  (though  apparently  written  in  a  Semitic  language),  and  which  is  afterwards 
found  on  almost  all  the  bricks  of  Nabonidus  as  the  special  epithet  of  his  father. 
On  the  bricks  of  this  kuig  found  at  Senkerch  the  title  is  written  Rubbu  maga,  so 
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honour  of  the  great  Gods/  the  sabduer  of  the  disobedient  man,* 
repairer  of  the  temples  of  BU-Saggat'u  and  JBU-Tzida,  the  eldest  son 
of  NahU'pal-itzur,  King  of  Babylon ; 

"  Behold  now,'  Merodach,  my  great  Lord,  has  established  me*  in 

that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  representing  the  2ltD^*l>  which  in  Jer.  xxxix,  3, 
is  attached  to  the  name  of  Nergal-sharezer,  or  Neriglissor,  before  he  ascended  the 
throne;  though  I  put  no  faith  whatever  in  the  translation  ordinarily  given  of 
"  chief  of  the  Magi." 

^  The  epithet  thus  conjecturally  rendered  admits  of  no  illustration  from  other 
sources,  and  I  abstiun  therefore  from  suggesting  derivations  for  the  obscure  terma 
employed. 

3  SManasUf  which  is  here  used  for  the  old  Hamite  term  ^^^^1 
(E.  I.  H.  Ins.  Col.  1,  1.  11),  is  the  Shaphel  Benoni  of  kanas,  "to  obey** 
or  "  submit,'*  and  thus  signifies  he  who  makes  submit,**  or  "  the  subduer,**  being 
immediately  cognate  with  the  common  Assyrian  participle  Vasaknit.  However 

the  old  Hamite  compound  term  ^^^I^  ™*y  liave  been  pronounced, 

there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  meaning ;  signified  "a  yoke  *»  (nir  in  Semitic), 

>^2^T  *         which  meant  "to  obey,'*  so  that  prefixed  to  the 

name  of  a  Qod,  the  epithet  implied  "  submission  to/*  the  verb  being  used  in  a 
neuter  sense ;  while  in  other  positions  it  was  used  actively,  and  meant  *^  causing 
to  submit  to"  or  "subduing."  In  Assyrian  ^^J^J  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced ardu,  tlie  title,  ^^E.  I  ^^^>  '^^^ 
being  replaced  by  ^J—^iyj  ^i^f,  I  ^"^l*'*'"*^ 23, 16, 
In  Ehurs.  71,  6,  the  equivalent  is  simply  ^^^^!^^  >-<  ^Sf^y  "my  lord,  the 
king.**    ^<To  pay  homage"  is  also  indifferently  expressed  by  ^y][^ 

.-^y      H<  <MTI  ^]  -<T<* 

the  phonetic  reading  in  both  cases  being  epU  arduii.  The  root  apparently  answers 
to  rnn>  both  in  the  neuter  sense  of  "  serving,**  and  in  the  active  sense  of  making 
to  serve  *'  or  *'  dominating.**  On  the  Senkereh  cylinder,  1.  2,  Nebuchadnezzar  calls 
himself  ^  ^111     ^^tf  ^*  kamhuj  probably  with  tlie 

same  meaning  of  "  Lord  Paramount  *'  (a#rl,  like  «ar,  from  ^l)t^,  "  to  rule  ")• 
The  words  which  follow  Mhakkanthu  1  doubtfully  read  as  la  abkha,  comparing  the 
root  n3».  ^ 

'  The  inituitory  particle,  which  is  written  >^  *^y,       or  enuva,  in  the 

Assyrian  legends,  always  appears  as  ^,  nin4,  in  the  inscriptions 

of  Babylon.  It  seems  to  be  a  mere  expletive,  and  should  perhaps  be  rendered  by 
"  verily  **  rather  than  "  behold  now.  ** 

^  The  verb,  which  I  translate  "established,**  should  probably  be  always  read 

ibbaniva,  although  the  second  character  is  more  often  given  as         than  as 

These  two  characters,  indeed,  are  not  only  liable  to  be  comfounded  in  writing,  but 
do,  I  believe,  actually  interchange  in  phonetic  value.    In  the  prunitive  Chaldean 
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strengtli,  and  Las  urged  me  to  repair  his  buildings.  Nabn,  the 
guardian  over  the  heavens  and  the  earth,^  has  committed  to  my  hands 
the  sceptre  of  royalty'  (therefore),  BU  SaggatW  the  palace  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  for  Merodach,  the  supreme  chief  of  the  Gods, 
and  Bit  jffwa,  the  shrine  of  his  divinity,  and  adorned  with  shiniug 
gold,  I  have  appointed  them.  Bit  TMa  (abo)  I  hay«  firmly  built, 
With  silver  and  gold,  and  a  facing  of  stone ;  with  wood  of  fir,  and 
plane,  and  pine,  I  have  completed  it. 

"The  building  named  'the  Planisphere'*  which  was  the  tower 
of  Babylon,  I  have  made  and  finished.  With  bricks  enriched  with 
lapis  lazuli^  I  have  exalted  its  head. 

"Now*  the  building  named  'the  Stages  of  the  Seven  Spheres,' 
which  was  the  tower  of  Borsippa,  had  been  built  by  a  former 
king.    He  had  completed  forty-two  cubits^  (of  the  height)^  but  he 


leicends  a  vast  number  of  derivatives  occur  from  this  root,  H^^,  which  fhrmah  a 
most  interesting  proof  of  the  connection  between  the  Hamite  and  Semitw  tongiMa 
1  ".Heaven  and  earth    are  always  given  phonetically  on  the  Bin  cylinders  as 

<E:S:  ifZ]  and  ^  ^^]]  >-it^y  '^'^  «»d 

appearing  under  the  old  Chaldee  forms  of  »od  ^]ty 

*  The  Gitpa  or  Giuapa,        ^  or  is,  I  think,  the  mace, 

or  sceptre,  which  the  king  holds  in  his  hand  to  indicate  royalty.  It  is  spoken  of 
in  almost  every  inscription  as  being  given  into  the  king's  hand  by  his  guardian 
divinity  when  he  ascends  the  throne ;  it  was  sometimes  made  of  gold  (Khars.  151, 
11,  11),  and  with  it  the  king  slays  wild  beasts.  At  one  time  I  md  the  word 
GUhta  (Jlltfp)  and  nndeistood  "a  bow;**  bot  a  bow  of  gold  seems  an  impossibility. 

'  For  a  general  notice  of  the  temples  of  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  see  the  snbae- 
quent  chapter. 

^  The  Cuneiform  name  of  this  building  is  which  I  con* 

jecturally  render  by  "  Planisphere/'  beiog  explained  in  the  Vocabolaries  by 

temin,  *' a  platform,"  and  >^^^  ^j^T  same  word  which  answers  to 

a  sphere  in  the  famous  temple  of  Borsippa. 

*  I  still  consider  it  doubtful  whether  by  we  should  underatand 
Lapis  Lazuli,  or  Cobalt,  or  some  other  mineral  pigment ;  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  was  brought  from  Khorassan  and  applied  to  the  decoration  of  bricks  and  tiles. 

*  This  adverb  of  time  is  usually  written  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  as 
5ftl  V"  '        sometimes  as         ij^  ^y  or 

**^y»  "^T  which  must,  I  presume,  mean  "to-day,"  or 

"now."    In  Assyrian  the  form  is  ^  ^y  tjf  y>-     ^y  ^y. 
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did  not  finbh  its  head ;  from  the  lapse  of  time  it  had  become 
mined ;  they  had  not  taken  care  of  the  exits  of  the  waters,  so  the 
rain  and  wet^  had  penetrated  into  the  brickwork ;  the  casing  of  burnt 
brick  had  bulged  out,  and  the  terraces  of  crude  brick  laj  scattered 
in  heaps ;  (then)  Merodach,  my  great  Lord,  inclined  my  heart  to  repair 
the  building.  I  did  not  change  its  site,  nor  did  I  destroy  its  found- 
ation platform  ;^  but,  in  a  fortunate  month,  and  upon  an  auspicious 
day,'  I  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  crude  brick  terraces  and  the 
burnt  brick  casing  (of  the  temple).  I  strengthened  its  foundation,^ 
and  I  placed  a  titular  record '  ia  the  part  that  I  had  rebuilt.*  I  set 
my  hand  to  build  it  up,  and  to  finish  its  summit.  As  it  had  been 
in  ancient  times,  so  I  built  up  its  structure;  as  it  had  been  in 
former  days,  thus  I  exalted  its  head.^    Nabu,  the  strengthener  of  his 

is  rery  important,  but  very  doubtful.  I  had  at  one  time  supposed  the  passage  to 
^▼e  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  expluning  ^yjjz^  which  follows  the 
numerals,  as  a  cyde  of  twelve  years ;  but  I  hare  since  found  reason  for  reading 
tyyf—  «*»wa,  identical  with  the  Hebrew  ^D^♦>  »nd  for  referring  the  measure- 
ment to  the  height  of  the  original  temple. 

\  ^  Zuntiu  and  rddu  are  constantly  used^both  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  for 
rain  and  water,  though  I  have  been  unable  to  find  correspondents  in  other  Semitic 
languages.   Zunnu  may  be  connected  with        **  to  be  cold.'* 

3  The  temin  or  teminnu^  frequently  mentioned  in  the  description  of  tempIeS, 
ia  certainly  the  foundation  platform,  though  I  know  not  the  etymology.  The 
resemblance  to  rt/if  i/oc  is  of  course  accidentaL 

'  Salmu  and  thega  occur  so  frequently  in  Babylonian  dates  that  they  cannot 
possibly  be  the  proper  names  of  any  particular  month  and  day  (oompare  E.  I.  H.  Ins. 
Col.  8, 1.  d»).    I  compare  Saimu  with  D^^*  "  prosperity/'  and  sheguy  which  is 

T 

Hamite,  is  translated  in  the  Vocabulary  by  magaru,  "  honour "  (compare  migir, 
"  he  who  honours  '*) ;  perhaps  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  Babylonian 
festival  of  the  "^0x60,  the  five  intercalary  days  of  the  year  being  regarded  witli 
especial  honour. 

*  Mikitta  is  a  rare  word.    I  suppose  it  to  stand  for  nUkinia,  and  compare 

T 

^  SUMr  sumiya  is  literally  the  writing  of  my  name,"  and  refer8,'no  doubt,  to 
the  inscribed  cylinders,  one  of  which  is  here  translated.  A  similar  expression  is 
used  in  most  of  the  Assyrian  royal  autographic  records. 

•  Remark  that  kishiri  is  here  written  ^^^T^T  ^TTI'  P^**^® 

proof  being  thus  afforded  that  ^^t^f^y  »  ^y^  ^^^^  ^« 

^^^y^y.    There  are  many  other  examples  also  of  this  interchange.   Kitirif  like 

the  Hebrew  '^^l£^D,  comes  from  the  root  niJ^D,  "to  be  right." 

'  These  two  phrases  are  omitted  on  one  of  the  cylinders,  but  occur  almost  in 
the  same  words  in  the  inscriptions  of  Nabonidus. 
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cliildren,^  he  who  ministers"  to  the  Gods(1),  and  Merodach^  the  sup- 
porter of  sovereignty,  may  they  cause  this  my  work  to  he  established 
for  ever;  may  it  last  through  the  seven  ages ;  may  the  stability  of  my 
throne,  and  the  antiquity  of  my  empire,  secure  against  strangers  and 
triumphant  over  many  foes,  continue  to  the  end  of  time.*'' 

The  inscription  concludes  with  a  prayer,  which  contains  many 
new  phrases  of  doubtful  signification ;  it  is  something,  however,  to  the 
following  effect  :— 

Under  the  guardianship  of  the  Regent,  who  presides  over  the 
spheres  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,*  may  the  length  of  my  days 
pass  on  in  due  course.  I  invoke  Merodach,  the  king  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  tliat  this  my  work  may  be  preserved  for  me  under  thy 
care,  in  honour  and  respect.  May  Nabu-kudurirvaur,  the  loyal  archi- 
tect, remain  under  thy  protection." 

»  Comp.  E.  !•  H.  Ins.  Col.  1, 1.  33,  and  Col.  7,  1.  28,  &c,  &c.  In  tliis  tide 
the  singular  bai,  and  the  plural  forms,  abil  and  aplu,  are  used  indifferently. 

*  In  E.  I.  H.  Ins.  Col.  4, 1.  18,  a  monogram  is  used  for  this  participle,  Hhich 
in  other  passages  has  the  phonetic  power  of  lakh.  On  the  Birs  Cylinder  the  term 
employed  is  zukkalu,  which  also  occurs  on  Bel.  Cyl.  Col.  3, 1.  12;  iu  the 

latter  passage,  as  is  often  the  case,  replacing  JJ. 

'  This  formula  of  inyocation,  with  trifling  yariations,  is  common  to  all  the 
Babylonian  inscriptions.  The  general  signification  is  certain;  but  in  order  to 
identify  and  explain  each  particular  word,  it  would  be  necessary  to  collate  all  tb« 
various  passages  one  with  another,  and  this  would  be  too  eUborate  a  process  for  » 
mere  mai^inal  note. 

*  The  epithet  of  mukin  puluk  shamVi  va  trjtU  "  refers,  I  believe,  to  Nebo, 
whose  name,  however,  is  omitted  in  the  text. 
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NOTE. 

The  publication  of  this  paper  has  been  so  long  delayed  and  snch 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  Cuneiform  study  in  the  interim 
that  a  few  words  of  explanation  appear  to  be  indispensable.  1  had 
originally  intended  to  classify  my  Birs  Nimrud  researches  under  five 
heads  : — 1 .  Narrative ;  2.  Account  of  Excavations  ;  3.  Restoration  of 
the  design  of  the  Temple  ;  4.  Translation  of  the  Cylinder  Inscrip- 
tion ;  and  5.  Memoir  on  Borsippa ; — and  with  this  view,  as  soon  as  the 
4  first  sections  were  completed.  I  sent  them  from  Baghdad  in  Novem- 
ber^ 1 854,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London, 
at  a  meeting  of  which  Society  they  were  accordingly  read  on  January 
13th,  1855.  The  5th  section  I  found  to  grow  upon  my  hands ;  from 
a  few  pages  it  expanded  almost  to  the  dimensions  of  a  Volume,  and  the 
notes  embracing  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  were  but  half  completed 
when  in  March,  1855,  I  left  Baghdad  and  returned  to  England. 
Before  my  arrival,  the  opening  portions  of  the  Memoir  had  been 
printed,  but  I  delayed  their  publication  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  finish 
the  last  Section  and  thus  present  the  whole  subject  to  the  world  in  a 
complete  form.  This  consummation,  however,  owing  to  the  pre- 
occupation of  my  time  with  public  business,  I  have  been  unable  to 
accomplish  up  to  the  present  moment — I  cannot  even  say  when  I  may 
command  the  necessary  leisure — and  I  am  constrained  accordingly  to 
permit  the  paper  to  appear  now  in  the  Society's  Journal  without  the 
historical  and  geographical  explanations  which  I  consider  to  form  its 
most  valuable  portion. 

I  must  further  observe  that  whilst  the  paper  has  been  thus  lying  in 
type,  its  contents  have  been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  made  public  in 
various  ways  and  on  various  occasions.  I  read  the  greater  part  of  the 
paper  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  London  in  June,  1855,  and  again  at 
the  British  Association  at  Glasgow  in  August  of  the  same  year,  on 
which  occasion  M.  Oppert  was  present.  In  the  following  year, 
September,  1856,  having  again  to  describe  the  Birs  Nimrud  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cheltenham,  I  permitted  my 
translation  of  the  Inscription  to  be  printed  in  a  local  paper,  from 
which  source  it  was  transferred  by  Mr.  Loftus  to  his  volume  on 
Chaldsaa,  published  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  More  recently, 
further  extracts  from  the  paper  have  appeared  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
2nd  volume  of  the  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus."  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  state  all  these  facts  because  I  am  informed  that 
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M.  Oppert  has  recently  pablished  in  the  "  Journal  Asiatique  **  of 
Paris  a  memoir  on  the  Birs  Nimmd  Inscription,  of  which  he  claims  to 
be  the  original  decypherer  and  translator.  T  have  not  yet  seen 
M.  Oppert*8  paper,  preferring  that  my  version,  loose  and  imperfect  as 
it  is,  should  now  appear  as  it  was  originally  read^  rather  than  in  the 
improyed  form  which  it  might  assume  if  corrected  according  to  recent 
discoveries — but  having  thus  vindicaied  my  claim  to  originality  and 
to  priority  in  the  publication  of  the  Birs  Nimrud  Inscription,  I  shall 
not  scruple  to  call  in  M.  Oppert's  aid  when  I  resume  my  labours  on 
Borsippa. 

I  ti4ded  one  foot  note  in  1856,  while  page  26  was  yet  merely  in 
type,  and  I  have  also  made  two  verbal  corrections  in  the  translation 
of  the  Inscription  (amma,  "  a  cubit/  and  zikur  or  ziggur,  **  a  tower  ") 
— otherwise  the  paper  now  published  a«  it  was  sent  from  Baghdad 
in  November,  1854. 

C.  R. 

London,  OUober  5th,  1S5S, 
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